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ANTI  QU  E  S 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS  &  AMATEURS 


t  S  2.  7  'f' 


Establishing  a  Policy  in  Buying  Antiques 


IF  your  purchase  of  antiques  is 
to  constitute  an  investment, 
you  should  establish  a  guiding 
policy  in  your  selection. 

Some  persons  are  interested  only 
in  securing  pieces  which  are  rare 
because  few  of  the  type  or  pattern 
were  ever  made. 

Others  insist  upon  having  what 
they  call  “proof  specimens”;  that 
is,  pieces  which  have  always  re¬ 
ceived  such  care  as  to  have  no  need 
of  any  repair  or  restoration. 

But  many  collectors,  particu¬ 


larly  of  furniture,  buy  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  adtual  use  in  the 
home.  They  wish  things  which  are 
serviceable  as  well  as  beautiful  and 
they  recognise  that  they  must  rely 
constantly  upon  the  knowledge 
and  trustworthiness  of  their  dealer 
to  insure  a  profitable  choice. 

I  like  to  have  my  clients  tell  me 
frankly  whether  they  seek  the  un¬ 
usual,  the  perfect,  or  the  beautifully 
useful  in  the  field  of  antiques.  It 
helps  me  to  meet  the  requirement 
quickly  and  with  complete  satis¬ 
faction. 


I.  SACK,  85  Qharles  Street ,  Boston,  Mass 


(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
10  minutes  from  Chester 


J.  CORKILL 


Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 
Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  19S 


ROCK  FERRY,  BIRKENHEAD, 

One  of  the  ShCost  Comprehensive  Stocks  in  England 

Papier  Mache  Trays  and  Tables. 

A  great  variety  of  Old  Needle¬ 
work,  including  four  FPmish 
Tapestry  Panels;  Early  English 
Stump-work  and  Petit  Point 
Samplers;  Prie  Dieu  Chairs  in 
early  Victorian  Needlework;  Old 
Needlework  Chair  and  Stool 
Covers;  and  Patchwork  Quilts. 

A  few  pieces  of  Continental 
Furniture,  French  Commodes, 

Flemish  Armoires,  etc.,  and  a 
wonderful  early  Italian  Altar 
Piece,  in  carved  wood,  painted 
and  gilt,  9  feet  high,  6  feet  6 
inches  at  widest. 

Many  scarce  types  of  Winds  or  Chairs, 
several  of  which  are  in  yew-tree  wood. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  BUYERS  SPECIALLY  CATERED  TO 


STOWELLS 


Qhoice  (Collection  of 


AMSTERDAM  SHOPS 

608  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  t  Telephone,  Riverside  8826 

Edith  E.  Rand 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE— OUR  SPECIALTY 

A  fine  collection  of  old  Sandwich  and  Pennsylvania  pressed  glassware.  Old  chintzes  and  bedspreads 
Reproductions  of  old  wall  papers  and  chintzes.  Careful  attention  given  to  orders  from  out  of  town. 


For  the  leisurely  examination  of  choice  antiques  in  an  appropriate  environment 

The  Webster  Place 

Antique  Shop  &  Tea  Room 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor 

On  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  at  Franklin, 

Early  <» American  Furniture,  Hoo\ed  cRugs,  Cjlass  and  Qiina 


A  (group  of  Early  American  Furniture  from 

Our  Antique  Room 


Genuine  Dutch  Silver 

Importation  includes’  well-designed,  lasting  articles, 
large  and  small.  All  are  odd,  interesting,  ever-welcome 
“ Gifts  That  Last.” 

(  Dutch  Roy  and  Girl  Salt  Shakers,  $25.00  pr. 
Illustrated  <  Dutch  Spoon,  large  size  —  Price  34.00 
f  Dutch  Boudoir  “Night  Cap”  Carafe,  29.00 


ft 


Jewellers  for  gg  years 

24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


MANY  other  groups  fully  as  attractive  as  this 
may  be  found  here  just  now.  Chests-on-chests, 
secretaries,  bureaux,  high  and  low  post  beds,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  matching  sets  of  rush-seated  chairs, 
sprig  china  teasets,  Cape  Cod  glass  goblets,  cup  plates, 
sugar  bowls  and  other  pieces  representing  nearly  every 
known  pattern  of  old  Sandwich. 


Our  Little  Colonial  House  has  just  been  re¬ 
furnished  and  is  open  to  visitors  at  all  times 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


E.  J.  JOHNSON 

'Vermont' s  largest  e. Antique  Dealer 

Antique  Jfurniturc 
dllasisi,  €tc. 

White  River  Ju  nction,  ‘Vermont 


NANTUCKET  GALLERIES  HYANNIS  GALLERIES 

23  Centre  Street,  Nantucket,  Mass.  “Best  on  the  Cape"  Hyannis,  Mass. 

The  Branch  Galleries  oi  LEONARD  &  COMPANY  are  now  open 

DoF  t  Fail  to  e Visit  \ These  UL ttraSlive  Shops 

Rare  Antiques,  Old  English  Oak,  Early  American  Furniture,  Fine  Mahogany  Reproductions,  Italian 
Walnut.  Ship  Models — Curios  of  old  Shipping  and  Whaling  Days. 

Old  Silver,  Lanterns,  Andirons,  Door  Knockers,  Clocks,  Old 
M  irror,  Glass,  Porcelains,  Objects  of  Art,  Paintings,  Lamps 

These  branches  draw  from  the  stock  and  have  the  facilities  of  the  Boston  Galleries.  Nothing  but  distinctive  and  unusual  pieces  at  moderate  prices. 

Intelligent  and  Accurate  Appraising. 

LEONARD  &f  COMPANY,  4.6  Bromfield  Street,  Boston ,  VMlass. 


A  t  W  a  y  l  a  n  d  Four  - Qorners 

THIS  RARE  SALT 

is  but  one  item  in 
a  choice  exhibit  of 
( jlass ,  China,  Kligs, 
CM irror s,  ' Pewter , 
Furniture 

in  the 

OLD  HALL  of 
KATHERINE  N.  LORING 

WAYLAND  (Telephone  j6)  MASS. 

on  the  B  o  s  t  o  n  AY  o  r  c  e  s  t  e  r  Highway 


For  HOOKED  RUGS 

and  Their  T^epair 

Consult 

R.  W.  BURNHAM 
Ipswich,  Mass. 


Tell  Us  Four  Wants 

WE  think  we  can  rill  them  out  oi  our  very  large  stock  of  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  and  FURNISHINGS  of  American  Periods.  We  also 
have  Ship  Pictures,  Models,  Lanterns,  Banjo  Clocks,  Antique  Silver,  Minia¬ 
tures,  and  many  Curiosities  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  Inquiries  Solicited. 

Our  New  Address  Is 

Boston  Antique  Shop,  sg  Beacon  Street,  : boston 


Molly  Nye  Gamm  ons, 

Advertifes  all  her  good  old  Friends, 
Cuftomers  and  others, 

That  she  has  opened  BITTER-SWEET  SHOP 
Hathaway  Road ,  New  Bedford  ,Maffachufetts 
which  is  lef f  than  a  Mile  eaft  of  the 
Country  Club:  And  has  for  sale  at  the 
loweft  Prices  the  following  Articles; 

ANTiQue  chains.  Tables,  piCTores 
Mirrors, Baf kets,  China,  braided,wo- 
ven  and  hooked  Rugs,  Pillows  and 
moft  other  Kinds  of  ANtiQues  too  many 
to  enumerate  which  she  will  sell  from 
the  large!  t  to  the  smalleft  Qautitities 
Likewife  a  very  large  and  complete 
Affortment  ot  Jewelry,Smocks,BAtik 
and  Leather-Goods, lately  imported,&c.&c. 
DO*  Alfo  at  said  Bittern-Sweet  Shop  may 
be  had  genteel  Ref  ref  hments  if  should 
be  wanted  any  afternoon.- Li  Kwise 
Ice-cream  on  Saturdays. 

Antiouers  and  others  will  be  kindly 
entertained. 


AN  INVITATION  from 

MOLLY  NYE  GAMMONS  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


cl American 
Sheraton 
Qhina 
Qase 

Unrestored  con¬ 
dition.  Fluted 
cornice ,  dentil 
edge  and  original 
ornaments . 

PRICE  ON 
APPLICATION 

(feopqe  lid  FfjiqqiNS 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Antiques  zAkt  Treasures 


HOWE’S 


House  of 
cl Antiques 

91  Newbury  Street 

BOSTON 

Massachusetts 

F)on  t  Fail  to 
(Jail 

A  house  filled  from  cellar 
to  garret  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  selection  of 

Furniture 
Hooked  ‘Fugs 
Old  Cjl  ass 
Silver,  Qhina 
Sheffield 
Few  ter 
Ftc. 

Reproductions  if  you  want 
them. 


BERNSTEIN 


thforwalk,  Qonn. 

BERNSTEIN,  whose  many  tours  to  the  West  Indies 
for  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth-century  furniture  and  ornament  have, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  enriched  the  stocks  and  built 
up  the  prestige  of  many  of  the  highest  class  antique  dealers 
in  the  country,  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  established  a 
permanent  place  of  business  on  the  Old  Boston  Post  Road 
where  he  desires  to  deal  directly  with  a  limited  clientele  of 
discriminating  private  collectors. 

Fine  examples  of  authentic  old  furniture  of  the  periods 
of  Chippendale,  Sherafon,  Hepplewhite,  Adam,  and  their 
contemporaries;  exceptional  pieces  from  the  hands  of  the 
master  American  cabinet-makers  of  the  Colonial  and  Post- 
Colonial  periods,  with  still  earlier  examples  in  pine,  cherry, 
and  maple,  are  constantly  held  in  stock. 

On  display,  too,  are  beautiful  old  mirrors:  Waterford, 
Cork,  Stiegel,  and  Bristol  glass;  hall  lanterns,  candelabra, 
decanters,  and  wine  glasses;  old  English  silver,  minia¬ 
tures;  Lowestoft,  and  other  rare  china  in  attractive  array. 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  stop  at  the  little  white 
cottage  at  205  Westport  Avenue,  (Boston  Post  Road), 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and 
view  the  collection  now  on  hand.  They  are  assured  of  find¬ 
ing  a  finer  grade  of  antiques  than  is  commonly  shown  by 
the  shops  along  the  Old  Boston  Post  Road,  as  well  as 
prices  far  less  than  those  of  the  large  New  York  and 
Boston  dealers. 
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MARINE  EXHIBITION 

THE  ENTIRE  MONTH  OF  JULY 

Paintings,  Prints,  SMlodels  oj 
the  Old  Sa  iling  Ships 

}  % 


L 


PAINTING  OF  THE  OLD  BLACK  BALL  LINER  “SOUTH  AMERICA” 
BY  ROBERT  MAC  FAR  LAND  ( 1 856) 


Ti ogether  with 

Early  'American  &  English  Furniture 

Send  list  of  your  wants.  Entire  collections  purchased 

FRED  J.  PETERS 

384  Broadway  {MuHr,iiy)  Flushing,  Long  Island 


ghoice  EMhrrors 
Eci  rly  Am  eri  can 
Furniture 
go  west  oft  a 

Specialty 


ga re  (f  oil e Ft i  on 
of  Sandwich 
(glass 
JOO  Odd 
'Pieces 


O  ueen  Anne  Cottage 

Telephone ,  Rockland  6$2-R 


AdCC°SP>,  EMzA  S  SzAfFLU  SE  T  T  S 

Inland  State  Road  —  half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 


The  Restoration  of  Paintings 

IS  authoritatively  treated  in  the  following  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Burlington  Magazine.  These 
articles  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  collectors  and 
dealers,  and  in  them  divers  processes  are  exhaustively 
described  and  discussed.  These  include  relining,  trans¬ 
ferring,  stopping,  varnishing,  and  the  cleaning  ot  water- 
colors,  etc. 

Price  $7.00  (6  numbers)  or  $1.00  each  except  No.  197,  $2.00 

An  essay  on  Mastic  Varnish,  by  Sir  Charles  J.  Holmes . No.  197 

Some  Elements  of  Picture  Cleaning,  by  Sir  Charles  J.  Holmes,  Nos.  228,229 
Fumigation  for  Furniture-beetle  in  Panels,  by  D.  S.  MacColl,  No.  230 

The  Restoration  of  Paintings,  by  Henry  T.  Dover . Nos.  223,  224 

(WHEN  ORDERING  PLEASE  QUOTE  NUMBERS.) 

The  Burlington  Magazine  is  recognized  as  authoritative  on  questions 
of  Art  and  Art  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Its 
contributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on  their  respective  subjects. 
Its  illustrations  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  Art  Magazine,  and  the 
Magazine  aims  in  its  reviewing  at  being  a  complete  guide  to  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are: 

Architecture,  Arms  and  Armour,  Bronzes,  Oriental  Carpets,  Chinese 
Porcelain,  Embroideries  and  Lace,  Engravings,  Old  Glass,  Miniatures, 
Pewter,  Plate  and  Silver,  Paintings,  Sculpture, Tapestries,  Furniture,  etc. 
A  Classified  List  of  the  Principal  Articles  Published  can  be  obtained 
FREE  on  application. 

The  Burlington  Magazine 

For  Connoisseurs.  Illustrated.  Per  copy,  $1.00;  by  the  year,  $9.00; 
sample,  75  cents 
Published  monthly  by 

The  Medici  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Book  and  Art  Publishers 

776  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANTIQUES 

is  typographically 

designed,  printed,  bound \  and  mailed 
by  the 

ATLANTIC 
PRINTING  COMPANY 
OF  BOSTON 

IT  is  a  commercial  example  of  the 
kind  of  workmanship  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  to  discriminating  buy¬ 
ers  of  printing  and  advertising. 

You  will  he  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
adds  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the  cost  ot  your 
printing  to  have  Antiques  quality  when 
manufactured  in  a  large  and  complete 
plant  thoroughly  equipped  with  mod¬ 
ern  machinery,  and  with  an  efficient 

J  7 

planning  organization  to  direct  it. 
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A  Cape  Cod  Auction 

Not  the  least  important  element  in  a  successful  auction  is  the  right  atmosphere.  Sophisticated  things,  made  for  urban  palaces, 
are  at  their  best  under  artificial  lighting  within  doors.  But  the  home-wrought  furniture  of  the  early  settlers  acquires  an  irresist¬ 
ible  aspect  of  mellowed  benevolence  and  sincerity  in  rural  surroundings  such  as  it  was  first  made  to  serve  and  to  adorn. 


A  MAGAZINE  for  Qollectors  a  n  d  Others  WHO  FIND 
INTEREST  IN  T I  8  S  T  S  T  &  IN  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  DAILY  USE  ADORNMENT 

DEVISED  BY  THE  FOREFATHERS 


e Volume  II  JULY,  1^2  2  Ufumber  i 

Cobwebs  &  Du6t 


7 "he  Qover 

ONE  of  thesimplest  of  but¬ 
terfly  tables,  and  for  that 
very  reason  delightful  in 
its  naive  straight-forwardness,  is 
the  one  illustrated  on  the  cover 
of  this  number  of  Antiques.  It 
came  into  possession  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  owner  through  the  mediation 
of  E.  C.  Ford  of  Marshfield,  who, 
in  his  turn,  had  procured  it  from 
an  elderly  resident  of  Plymouth 
County,  in  whose  possession  it  had  rested  since  pur¬ 
chase  at  an  aubtion,  where  its  sole  recommendation 
had  been  the  uncertain  tradition  of  having  “come 
over  in  the  Mayflower."  Elowever  fallacious  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  it  served  a  useful  purpose  in  saving  from  de¬ 
struction  an  interesting  and,  no  doubt,  very  early  piece 
of  furniture.  Restoration  has  been  slight.  One  leaf  has 
been  replaced.  Otherwise  the  table  is  virtually  “as 
was.’’  That  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  turnings, 
quite  unrelieved  by  bulbous  ornament,  brings  it  into 
close  relation  with  much  old-time  English  usage  may 
be  news  to  some,  but  the  fa <51  will  be  evident  in  due 
time, when  Antiqu  es  publishes  an  article, now  in  hand, 
on  the  English  Windsor  chair — a  type  in  some  ways 
less  graceful  but  frequently  more  interesting  and  usu¬ 
ally  more  virile  in  design  than  its  American  descend¬ 
ant.  To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  table:  it  is  of 
maple,  with  a  pine  top;  sufficient  pledges  of  its  Am¬ 
ericanism.  Its  height  is  approximately  23  inches;  its 
greatest  top  measure,  about  32  inches.  In  the  photo¬ 
graph  it  supports  a  Bennington  bowl  and  pitcher. 

Speaking  of  <2. Auctions 

When  July  bestrews  with  pallid  dust  the  verdant 
domes  of  wayside  shrubs  and  overarching  trees;  when 


the  erstwhile  roister¬ 
ing  stream,  shrunken  to 
timorous  diminishment, 
picks  its  wav  among 
rocks  and  stones,  like  an 
ancient  gaffer  hobbling 
through  thick  urban  traf¬ 
fic;  when  the  collie  dog 
seeks  panting  respite  on 
the  shadowed  doorstone 
beside  the  farmhouse 
kitchen — then  it  is  that 
city  folk  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  rural  pilgrimages.  Then,  too,  occurs  the 
hot  blooming  of  red  geraniums,  and  salvia  fringing 
the  petticoatsof  white  cottages  with  vulgar  glory,  and, 
vying  with  them  in  torrid  conspicuousness,  the  scar¬ 
let  banner  of  the  auctioneer. 

Up  in  the  north-country  to  be  sure,  and  in  those 
other  sequestered  districts  which  the  dweller  among 
well-trodden  ways  seldom  penetrates,  the  summer 
auction  is  an  event  almost  unknown.  Haying  time,  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  arsenical  potations 
for  Colorado  beetles,  the  guillotining  of  the  early 
weed,  and  other  absorbing  aestival  occupations  exact 
too  heavy  a  toll  of  daylight  hours 
to  admit  of  gadding.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  what  rational  being  would 
be  moved  to  sell  his  household 
goods  and  hie  himself  hence,  in 
the  midst  of  summer’s  warm 
allurement?  The  simonpure 
north-country  auction,  then, 
normally  occurs  soon  after  au¬ 
tumn’s  inheritance  of  discourag¬ 
ing  reality  has  supervened  upon 
thebounteous  promises  of  spring. 

By  that  time  the  crops — if  there 
are  any — have  been  harvested, 
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and  there  is  time  for  sociability.  Those  who  have 
gained  nothing  but  debts  from  their  year’s  work  may 
sell  out  to  those  who  have  gained  something,  and  may 
move,  light  luggaged,  to  climes  ot  fairer  prospedl. 

Or  the  exchange  may  occur  in  early  spring,  before 
the  snows  have  vanished  and  the  going  has  been 
quagged  in  measureless  depths  ot  mire,  and  before 
the  lengthening  rays  of  a  rejuvenated  sun  have 
thawed  the  recurring  human  determination  never  to 
endure  another  arbtic  winter  in  a  dwelling  ot  semi¬ 
tropic  constitution. 

But  on  the  Cape  things  are  different.  Auditions  are 
a  pre-arranged  part  ot  the  pageantry  of  summer;  as 
much  so  as  tea  houses,  and  yards  full  ot  gaudy  wind- 
motored  whirligigs,  and  roadside  booths  bristling 
with  bottled  drinks  ot  soft  entitlement  and  brazen 
complexion.  And  with  these  things  auditions  take 
their  due  place  as  colorful  spots  that  but  emphasize 
the  imperturbable  serenity  ot  that  shimmering  atmos¬ 
phere  ot  blue  and  silver  that  separates  Cape  Cod 
trom  the  category  ot  places  geographical  and  identi¬ 
fies  it  properly  as  a  blissful  state  ot  mind. 

The  moods  engendered  by  such  surroundings  are, 
perhaps,  those  not  safest  for  the  casual  audition  visi¬ 
tor.  He  is  far  too  likely  to  approach  the  event,  men¬ 
tally  and  spiritually  disarmed-  quite  forgetful  that, 
just  as  the  variety  of  serpents  has  increased  in  mod¬ 
ern  Edens,  so  too  the  opportunities  for  gaining  costly 
knowledge  have  expanded  beyond  those  afforded  by 
experimentation  with  thefruitof  a  single  tree.  And  yet, 
when  the  flag  of  the  auctioneer  beckons  and  the 
voice  of  the  auctioneer  is  calling,  who  would  deny  the 
invitation  ? 


Some  SS)i sappointing  J^oot 

During  the  earlv  spring,  the  American  steamer 
Muskegon ,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  impatiently 
sprouting  potatoes  in  its  hold,  found  itself  in  the 
Russian  harbor  ot  Theodosia,  in  the  Crimea,  where, 
just  now,  even  potatoes  that  have  passed  their  prime 
are  viewed  with  favor.  There  was  little  or  no  real 
money  in  the  community,  but  the  captain  of  the 
Muskegon  disposed  of  his  potatoes,  accepting  in 
exchange  personal  belongings  of  various  kinds — for 
the  most  part  of  gold,  or  equal  glittering. 

The  transaction  appears  to  have  been  largely  a 
private  matter.  At  any  rate,  when  the  Muskegon 
reached  the  port  of  Boston,  the  port  authorities  were 
not  notified  of  the  substitution  of  Russian  treasure  tor 
American  potatoes.  They  discovered  the  matter  for 
themselves  and  placed  the  said  treasure  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  Uncle  Sam.  Then  the  newspapers  got  wind  of 
the  affair,  and  printed  thrilling  tales  of  precious  loot 
wrested  by  revolutionary  peasants  from  the  palaces  of 
Russian  autocrats,  or  sacrilegiously  torn  from  the 
pious  enrichments  within  the  tombs  of  ancient  saints 
to  do  squalid  duty  in  the  purvey  of  inferior  potatoes. 

So  much  talk  of  Russian  loot  has  passed  publicly 
about,  so  much  has  been  whispered  of  the  dispersal 
of  rare  heirlooms  and  of  gems  of  Christian  art  that 
have  not  seen  profaner  light  than  that  of  altar 
candles  since  Byzantium  was  in  its  pride,  that 
Antiques  felt  it  worth  while  to  investigate  carefully 
the  Muskegon  stories,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  its 
readers  an  authentic  and  critical  look  at  these  re¬ 
puted  wonders  of  a  still  mysterious  land  and  people. 


Disappointing  Loot 

Two  bracelets  and  a  brooch,  which  recently  constituted  part  payment  for  American  potatoes  in  the  Crimea.  The  diamonds  in  the  brooch  are  real  but  defective. 
The  bracelets  are  very  thin  and  quite  ugly.  They  are  part  of  what  the  newspapers  reported  to.be  rich  Russian  loot. 
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(fold  Fact  vs  IF arm  F iff  ion 

The  courtesy  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  W.  George, 
United  States  Appraiser  for  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
of  Mr.  Cyrus  L.  Doe,  expert  in  the  Appraiser’s  office, 
made  access  to  this  celebrated  loot  simple  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  There  was  a  large  cigar  box  full  of  stuff, 
and  something  over;  to  wit,  a  translucent  vase,  per¬ 
haps  eighteen  inches  high,  of  whitish  marble,  which 
had  been  dipped  in  some  kind  of  ruddy  dye  until  its 
alabaster  surface  was  suffused  with  a  permanently 
engaging  blush  similar  to  that  which  characterizes 
pink  tooth  paste — and  some  flappers.  Likewise  there 
was  a  roll  of  chenille  portieres,  machine-woven  table- 
covers,  and  a  pair  of  battered  Oriental  hall  rugs  of 
uncertain  origin — the  whole  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  decorative  accessories  of  a  Greek  or  Armenian 
ice-cream  parlor  in  the  swarming  part  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  city. 

The  cigar  box  sheltered  the  real  treasure — a  few 
fistfuls  of  cheap  gold  ring-settings,  minus  their  stones; 
some  tawdry  brooches;  two  or  three  Austrian  silver 
war  medals,  bearing  the  medallion  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Charles;  some  strings  of  infinitely  thin 
Turkish  gold  coins,  perforated  so  as  to  be  available 
either  as  currency  or  as  trimming  for  costumes;  a 
gold  chain  or  two,  exhibiting  neither  mass  nor 
beauty.  The  like  of  these  articles  could  be  found 
in  sweeping  out  a  sizable  pawn  shop  almost  any¬ 
where  in  the  universe. 

Besides  these  things,  and  some  others  of  similar 
unimpressiveness,  there  was  a  brooch  containing  a 
number  of  fat,  but  much  flawed,  diamonds;  and  two 
bracelets.  All  three  might  date  at  any  time  from  the 
mid-eighties,  and  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  fadt  that 
the  showily  ugly  and  the  commonplace  have  long 
since  established  their  own  internationalism. 

I’he  Fersistence  of  the  Icon 

Two  icons  in  this  curious  collection  offer  a  passing 
interest, — not  as  possessing  artistic  or  historic  value, 
and  certainly  not  as  antiques,  but  simply  as  icons. 
The  first,  apparently  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saint  Joseph,  is  carved  from  a  fine¬ 
grained  wood,  similar  to  box,  and  is  encased  in  a  wide 
gold  frame.  It  deserves  a  glance  as  showing  traces  of 
the  persistence  of  ancient  Oriental  technique  even  in 
modern  work.  The  stylizing  of  the  upper  clouds  is 
distinctly  eastern,  almost  Chinese.  The  clouds  of 
glory  at  left  and  right  are  achieved  by  ingenious 
whittling  of  chips  which  have  curled  along  the  knife 
blade,  after  the  manner  of  chips,  and  have  thus  been 
utilized  with  some  effectiveness. 

The  other  icon,  less  than  a  score  of  years  old,  is  a 
miniature  painted  crucifix  mounted,  under  glass,  on 


Disappointing  Loot 

An  icon  of  carved  wood  in  a  gold  frame.  Part  of  the  potato  purchase  price.  Inter¬ 
esting,  but  not  at  all  notable.  The  frame  is  of  gold. 


an  ample  gold  backing  enriched  with  inferior  jewels 
and  supplied  with  a  lengthy  chain.  Modern  though 
it  is,  this  crucifix  conforms  to  a  venerable  east- 
European  tradition  in  the  standing,  rather  than  de¬ 
pending,  figure  of  Christ.  It  is  worth  comparing,  on 
several  grounds,  with  the  thirteenth-century  western 
crucifix  illustrated  in  the  Home  Market.  A  mediaeval 
cross  might  exhibit  a  similar  expansion  of  the  arm 
ends, which,  again,  might  be  decorated,  as  is  the  case 
here,  with  jewels,  or  with  portrait  figures,  or  apos¬ 
tolic  symbols. 

All  told,  the  treasure — rugs,  jewels,  coins,  icons 
and  precious  stones — was  valued  by  the  authorities 
at  perhaps  two  thousand  dollars. 

Hlrt, — F(oof  High 

Certainly  not  worth  photographing,  and  hardly 
worth  discussing  on  their  own  account,  these  various 
examples  of  loot,  whether  they  be  Russian,  or  Greek, 
or  from  the  cheap  factories  of  Germany,  will  perhaps 
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justify  the  space  devoted  to  them  if  they  help  to  dis¬ 
pel  the  illusion,  still  prevalent  in  America,  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  politics,  all  other  notions  that 
come  out  of  Russia  are  to  be  accepted  with  admira¬ 
tion  as  representative  of  a  great  and  free  creative 
genius  working  unfailingly  toward  the  goal  of  artis¬ 
tic  excellence. 

The  exhibits  here  displayed  indicate  that  in  the 
Crimea,  at  any  rate,  the  black  walnut  period  still 
flourishes.  The  ardent  seeker  may  discover  indica¬ 
tions  of  it  yet  again — not  without  its  accompaniment 
of  loot — by  purchasing  a  ticket  for  a  certain  Russian 
post-card  vaudeville  in  Manhattan,  far  more  widely 
advertised  than  the  sorry  items  discussed  here,  and 
more  highly  and  conspicuously  colored  than  they, 
but  otherwise,  in  essence,  quite  as  Victorian;  nay, 
more  so, — as  Victorian  as  a  strawberry  festival  in 
Flatbush  before  the  advent  of  rapid  transit. 

c J^itore  Confidences 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  magazines,  old  or 
young,  occasionally  to  request  their  subscribers  to 
suggest  the  names  of  friends  who  may  be  led  to  join 
them  in  their  periodical  literary  habit.  Hence  there 
was  nothing  at  all  unusual  in  the  action  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  department  of  Antiques,  when,  recently, 
it  adopted  a  similar  procedure.  Unusual,  however, 
has  been  the  response,  which  has  already  resulted  in 
doubling  an  extensive  mailing  list. 

For  this  measure  of  kindly  helpfulness,  which  im¬ 
plies  no  small  expenditure  of  time  and  thought  on  the 
part  of  its  subscribers,  Antiques  extends  sincerest 
thanks.  As  for  the  marginal  notes  and  the  letters  of 
generous  encouragement  and  good  wishing  which  ac¬ 
companied  many  of  the  submitted  lists, —  they  have 
kept  the  Attic  in  a  glow  of  warm  cheerfulness  during  a 
chill  and  foggy  spell  of  weather. 

*  *  * 

When  everybody  knows  everybody,  there  is  no  call 
for  introductions.  This  number  of  Antiques  brings 
together  old  friends.  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick,  author 
of  Collector  s  Luck ,  contributor  of  articles  on  collect¬ 
ing  to  many  current  magazines,  valued  member  of 
the  staff  of  this  magazine,  is  recognised  as  one  of  few 
writers  who  have  been  successful  in  attempts  to  adorn 
Minerva  with  a  rose.  She  has  accomplished  the  feat 
not  once,  but  many  times.  W.  W.  Kent,  retired  archi¬ 
tect,  now  resident  near  New  York  City,  combines  a 
rich  practical  and  artistic  experience  with  a  quite 
youthful  zest  in  meeting  new  encounters.  William  M. 
Milliken  is  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Museum  of  Art.  Two  other  men  who  are,  simi¬ 
larly, excellent  representatives  of  that  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  body  of  students  and  investigators  who  believe  in 
making  the  museum  affirmatively  useful  in  the  serv¬ 


ice  of  the  public  are,  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  [r., 
Keeper  of  the  Collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  H  orace  H.  F.  Jayne,  Assistant  Curator. 
George  H.  Sargent,  who  contributes  a  monthly  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  behavior  of  old  books,  lives  on  a  New 
H  ampshire  hilltop  whence  he  is  able  to  keep  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  on  all  the  book  markets  this  side  of  Mars. 
Autolycos,  by  the  way,  is  none  other  than  that 
scholar,  critic,  and  author,  Arthur  Hayden,  who  now 
resides  in  London. 

* *  * 

A  serious  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works,  New  York  City,  in  the  theft 
from  its  offices  of  William  Bradford’s  map  of  New 
York  City,  published  in  1731.  Of  this  map  only  three 
prints  are  known;  that  now  lost,  that  which  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  owns,  and  one  owned  by 
Cortland  Field  Bishop,  who  purchased  it  at  the  sale 
of  the  William  Poring  Andrews’  collection.  The  lost 
map  is  something  to  watch  for. 

*  *  * 

The  proofreader  says  that  salvia  blooms  in  the  fall 
and  not  in  July.  Please  substitute  petunias. 


I)i  sappointing  Loot 


A  modern  crucifix  with  setting  of  defective  gems.  More  showy  than  significant. 
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Tabernacle  Mirrors 

<±A  Rejle&ive  Study 

By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 

[Illustrations  from  mirrors  owned  by  Mrs.  Elmer  H.  Carleton,  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Burton  of  Hanover,  N.  H.  ; 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Folsom  of  Winchester,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Henry  Belknap  of  Salem,  Mass.  ;  and  the  author.  —  Eo.] 


UNLESS  you  have  formed  the  pleasant 
habit  of  looking  through  old  files  of 
newspapers,  yellow  with  age,  and 
quite  delightful  by  reason  of  their  antiquated 
news  and  advertisements,  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  really  attractive,  and,  oftentimes, 
highly  effective  way  in  which  long-ago  deal¬ 
ers  plied  their  trades  and  cried  their  wares. 

The  advertisement  which  I  am  inserting 
here  was  printed  in  The  Columbian  Centinel , 

May  17th,  1815,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
earliest  advertisement  of  these  “tabernacle 
frame”  mirrors  to  appear  in  an  American 
paper.  I  wish  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to  reproduce 
the  exact  aspect  of  this  notice, 
dimmed  by  time;  but,  since  I  can 
not  do  it,  I  must  try  to  make  you 
see  how  cleverly  the  device  was 
contrived,  the  words  being  print¬ 
ed  inside  a  diminutive  mirror 
three  and  one  quarter  inches  long 
and  two  wide; — a  mirror  with  a 
cornice,  pendant  balls  and  spiral 
turned  columns,  very  engaging 
and  quite  capable  of  making  you 
wish,  more  than  a  century  later, 
for  the  power  to  step  into  this 
forgotten  Court  Street  shop  and 
choose  several  looking-glasses 
from  S.  Lothrop’s  “very  exten¬ 
sive  assortment.” 

The  name, “Tabernacle  frame,” 

I  borrow  from  the  colleding  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  an  English  connois¬ 
seur,  the  significance  being,  of 
course,  that  these  mirror  frames 
aresemi-architedural  incharader 
and  treatment.  Personally,  the 
finer  and  more  dignified  ones  al¬ 
ways  remind  me  of  the  doorways 
designed  by  the  famous  Adam 
Brothers;  a  comparison  of  the  or¬ 
namented  friezes  and  stately,  col¬ 
umned  sides  will  show  you  pre¬ 
cisely  what  I  mean.  At  times 
they  have  been  called  “Sheraton 
mirrors”;  for  just  what  reason  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  since  neither 
of  Sheraton’s  design  books  shows 


S.  Lothrop 
Has  for  Sale 

A  very  extensive  assortment  of 
Gilt  Framed 
LOOKING  GLASSES 
some  of  which 

are  very  elegant  in  the  newest 
style ,  and  lowest  prices. 
Warranted  work,  wholesale 
and  retail ,  at  the 
Looking  Glass  W arehouse 
No.’s  28  (A  29 

Court  Street,  near  Concert  Hall 
BOSTON 


From  The  Columbian  Centinel ,  May  17,1815 


Fig.  1  —  Gilded  Mirror-Frame  (1810-1820) 

Note  that  the  moulding,  while  coarser  than  those  shown  in 
Figs.  8,  p,  to,  is  fundamentally  the  same. 


they  were  the  logical  successors  of  the  larger, 
more  dominating  pier-glasses,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  they  were  the  looking-glasses  of 
the  “middling  house,”  and  their  use  was 
much  the  same,  “to  give  an  air  of  spacious¬ 
ness  and  light,”  and  to  reflect  the  quaint 
china  vases  and  figures  that  everybody 
seemed  to  possess  in  those  fortunate  days. 

Their  high  heydey  of  popularity  was  dur¬ 
ing — and  shortly  after —  the  War  of  1812,  at 
which  time,  of  course,  arose  the  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  historical  picture,  the  upper  pane 
of  glass  being  painted  from  the  reverse  side 
usually  to  show  naval  engagements,  with  Perry,  Decatur, 

and  MacDonough  and  their  ships 
as  protagonists.  This,  however, 
was  an  x^merican  decorative  ex¬ 
pression  solely.  England  must 
have  had  hers,  too;  especially 
since  the  pendant  balls  are  known 
in  that  country  as  Nelson’s  can¬ 
non-balls,  while  here  they  are 
supposed  to  be  emblematic  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States.  Still,  I 
am  never  sure  how  intentional 
either  of  these  uses  really  is;  for 
the  number  of  the  balls  varies 
from  nine  on  the  smallesr  mirrors, 
tosixteen  or  seventeen  on  the  larg¬ 
est.  Rather  I  am  convinced  that 
these  pendants  are  a  legacy  from 
the  eighteenth  century  classicism 
which  so  dominated  all  furniture 
expression. 

The  acorn  pendant  in  general 
preceded  the  ball,  and  is  not  so 
often  found.  Sheraton  uses  both 
motifs,  although  infrequently, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  two 
fine  mantel  looking-glasses,  one 
with  balls  in  the  Pierce-Nichols 
house  in  Salem,  the  other  with 
acorns  in  the  Pendleton  collection 
at  Providence,*  are  contempo¬ 
raneous,  made  somewhere  in  the 
seventeen  nineties.  Tradition  says 
that  the  Salem  mirror  was  bought 
when  the  house  was  built,  in 
1783,  but  if  it  is  Sheraton,  this  is 


models  from  which  they  could  have  been  copied.  In  a  way  *Both  are  illustrated  in  Lockwood,  II,  Figs.  37a  and  373. 
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his  first  book  of  desig 
Maker  and  Upholsterer  s 


So  might  Miss  Edgeworth’s  “Belinda”  have  looked,  or  Amelia  Sedley  be¬ 
fore  she  was  unlucky  enough  to  marry  George  Osborne. 

But  to  my  way  of  thinking,  none  of  the  painted  decorations  compares  in 
effectiveness  with  the  panels  ornamented  in  bas-relief.  Occasionally  these 
latter  are  quite  narrow;  again  they  measure  from  a  third  to  nearly  half  of 
the  glass  space.  And  the  patterns  are  many  and  agreeable: — shells,  stars, 
classic  figures,  bunches  of  grapes  and  cornucopias,  the  last  being  by  far  the 
most  frequently  found.  Usually  the  frames  are  in  gold;  more  rarely,  in  black 
and  gold,  while  the  figure-groups  sometimes  appear  against  colored  grounds : 
faint  dull  blues,  rose  red  or  white.  This  bas-relief  type  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  both  England  and  America;  in  faCt,  the  handsomest  one  of  my 
recollection,  a  looking-glass  of  large  and  noble  proportions,  with  a  splendidly 
modeled  shell,  was  imported  from  England  in  the  earlv  eighteen  hundreds.* 

I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  one 
of  the  desired  “Peace  Mirrors.” 
(Fig.  2).  It  is  entirely  gilt  (I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  of  these 
classic  figures  in  gold  and  black 
frames);  in  length  it  measures  thirty- 
two  inches,  and  it  is  seventeen  inches 
wide.  The  overhanging  cornice  has 
thirteen  pendant  balls — now,  I’m 
sure  they  must  mean  the  Original 
States! — and  the  columns  are  quite 
plain,  beginning  and  ending  in  carved 
acanthus  leaves,  while  the  center  has 
a  double  acanthus  band.  The  panel 

*See  also  "Antiques  Abroad.” 


Fig.  2 

unlikely,  for 
The  Cabinet 

Drawing  Book ,  was  issued  in  quarto 
parts  from  1791  to  1794.  And,  as  we  are 
considering  an  Essex  County  mirror,  I 
am  wondering  if  some  reader,  given  to 
research,  has  run  across  any  advertise¬ 
ments  of  that  Newburyport  maker  of 
charming  looking-glasses.  Years  ago,  I 
noticed  his  label  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  finest  American  mirrors  I  have  ever 
seen,  but,  lacking  both  time  and  experi¬ 
ence,  I  did  not,  alas,  stop  to  write  down 
the  name. 

Elowever,  I  digress,  making  these 
meandering  expeditions  which  every  col¬ 
lector’s  mind  loves.  Our  real  and  present 
interest  is  the  “tabernacle  frame”  look¬ 
ing-glass  with  painted  glass,  clear  mirror,  or  upper  panel  in  bas-relief.  All  of  the 
pictures  above  such  mirrors  are  not  historical;  indeed,  most  of  them  are  not. 
Ships  there  are,  (Fig.  1)  laboring  over  mountainous  waves,  and  sylvan  scenes, 
domestic  interludes  of  mother  and  child,  very  like  the  pictures  on  lustre  pitchers, 
and  that  interesting  early  nineteenth  century  “Patch’  which  was  so  constantly 
imported;  or  lovely  ladies  dressed  in  the  highest  mode.  I11  two  ways  did  the 
mirror  refleCt  the  fashions;  a  woman  looking  in  to  observe  her  coiffure  could  see 
not  only  her  own  head,  but  the  model  of  style  above  her. 

Of  course,  some  of  these  painted  pictures  are  mere  travesties  of  better  ones; 
crudely  colored,  badly  drawn.  Here  the  historical  scenes  are  decidedly  superior, 
for  they  were  evidently  done  with  care  and  some  skill,  and,  judging  from  their 
general  aspeCt,  were  much  more  costly.  But,  occasionally,  the  landscapes  can  be 
very  captivating, — the  lovely  ladies  beyond  praise.  I  know  of  a  delightful  gilt 
looking-glass,  rather  small,  with  slender  columns,  and  a  gilt  and  white  piCture 
a-top,  which  shows  a  maiden  in  the  classic  draperies  of  early  Empire  days,  her 
ringleted  hair  bound  with  a  fillet,  who  leans  rather  languishingly  against  a  harp. 


Fig-  3 


Fig.  4 


Figs.  2, 3,  4  —  Gilded  Mirror-Frames 
( 1810-1820 ) 

All  three  of  these  suggest  the  use  of  stand¬ 
ard  mouldings,  turnings,  and  blocks.  The 
stucco  ornaments  in  1  and  4  are  applied. 
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itself  is  seven  inches  high;  in  the  centre  is  a  well- 
modeled  figure  clad  in  flowing  draperies  and  holding  two 
doves.  On  either  side  are  two  small  heads  set  in  what  may 
be  intended  to  represent  the  risen  suns  of  Peace,  the  peace 
which  was  so  important  to  the  little  America  of  that  time. 
We,  today,  hardly  realize  the  enthusiasm  and  the  poetry, 
— one  ode,  quaintly  enough,  being  sung  to  the  tune  of 
“Rule  Brittania”! — which  filled  the  columns  of  the  press; 
there  were  Fireworks,  Proces¬ 
sions,  Anthems,  Illuminations; 

“The  State  House  deservedly 
attracted  the  first  attention. None 
but  a  spectator  could  have  imag¬ 
ined  the  extent  of  the  People  col¬ 
lected  from  Town  and  Country. 

The  whole  of  the  stately  Edifice 
appeared  a  blaze  of  light;  exhib¬ 
iting  a  constellation  of  Transpar¬ 
encies.  The  extensive  front  of  the 
Colonnade  was  covered;  —  the 
principal  Transparency  being  an 
emblematical  Figure  of  Peace, 
surrounded  by  subordinate  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  pencil  of  Col.  Sar¬ 
gent.”  I  quote  this  at  length  to 
show  how  joyous,  how  fervently 
impressed  our  country  was,  and, 
therefore,  how  perfectly  possible 
that  a  mirror,  symbolic  of  this 
inspiration,  should  have  been 
made.  I  have  been  able  to  find 
no  confirmatory  evidence  in 
print,  but,  in  this  case,  I  am 
willing  to  listen  to  Tradition. 

My  second  bas-relief  mirror  is 
smaller,  measuring  only  twenty- 
nine  inches  in  length,  a  little  more 
than  thirteen  in  width  (Fig.  5). 

The  black  and  gold  turned  col¬ 
umns  are  heavier  than  those  of 
the  Peace  glass,  and  indicate  a 
slightly  later  period.  The  upper 
panel,  of  gilt,  is  eight  and  one- 
half  inches  deep  and  the  cornu¬ 
copia,  laden  with  fruit  and  very 
decorative  leaves,  springs  from  a 
raised  panel  six  by  eight  inches, 
which  is  enclosed  by  a  spiral 
twist.  On  the  back  is  written  in  a  faint  and  flowing  hand¬ 
writing,  “Docft.  W.  Amsden,  Lime,  N.  H.”  Some  golden 
summer’s  day  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  find  out  all  about 
it,  its  early  life  and  where  it  was  first  bought.  There  is  a 
theory  among  dealers — I  do  not  vouch  for  it — that  this 
type  is  more  frequently  found  in  Northern  New  England 
than  elsewhere.  Of  course  prosperous,  long-settled  towns 
like  Dover  and  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Burl¬ 
ington  and  Bennington  in  Vermont,  might  easily  have  had 
adroit  and  skilful  workers  in  this  craft. 

The  Grape  Cluster  (Fig.  4)  bas-relief  is  an  auction 
trophy,  too,  though,  sad  to  say,  not  mine.  It  was  bought 
at  a  north  country  sale  some  years  ago,  and  with  us,  at 


least,  it  ranks  among  the  rarer  designs.  It  is  very  large, 
forty-two  inches  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  in  excellent 
condition  as  to  the  gilt.  The  cornice  has  acorns  instead  of 
balls,  the  columns  are  boldly  roped,  and  the  bas-relief, 
twelve  by  six  and  one-half  inches,  is  enclosed  in  spiral 
twists  resembling  mine.  The  modelling  of  the  bunch  of 
grapes  and  leaves  is  unusually  fine.  Altogether  it  is  a  mir¬ 
ror  such  as  one  seldom  sees,  but  often  prays  for. 

I  have  a  third  “tabernacle  mir¬ 
ror,”  (Fig.  7)  of  mahogany  with 
an  embellishment  of  gilt  rosettes 
at  the  top  of  the  delicately  reeded 
flat  columns,  a  touch  that  might 
account  for  the  Sheraton  super¬ 
stition.  The  narrow  inch  and  one- 
half  strip  just  under  the  cornice 
is  carved  with  shallow  formalized 
acanthus  leaves,  and  the  propor¬ 
tions  in  general  are  twenty-seven 
by  twelve  inches,  the  cornice  jut¬ 
ting  out  a  trifle  beyond,  and 
measuring  fourteen  inches.  Some¬ 
times  this  type  of  glass  has  a 
painted  picture  at  the  top,  but 
less  frequently, and, on  the  whole, 
the  feeling  of  the  frame  is  better 
carried  out  by  the  double  panel 
of  plain  glass. 

A  larger,  handsomer  mirror  of 
this  type  (Fig. 6),  is  thirty-nine  by 
sixteen  and  cne-half  inches.  The 
overhanging  cornice  has  neither 
balls  nor  acorns,  an  omission 
which  keeps  the  glass  from  too 
much  heaviness;  and  the  brass 
rosettes  are  exquisite  and  deli¬ 
cately  worked.  The  glass  panels 
are  divided  by  a  reeded  strip  of 
mahogany,  the  columns  are 
twisted  rope,  and  the  narrow  up¬ 
per  section  is  carved  with  acan¬ 
thus  leaves. 

Looking-glasses  with  painted 
panels  are  perhaps  too  well  un¬ 
derstood  to  discuss  with  any  par¬ 
ticularity.  There  are  all  kinds: 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  and, 
at  times,  desparingly,  I  think  the 
indifferent  prevail.  Still,  they  can  be  so  excellent,  so  justly 
proportioned  and  decorated,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  pass  them 
over  entirely.  I  have  chosen  two  very  charming  ones  for 
illustration;  to  be  an  encouragement  in  colletfling  adven¬ 
tures,  a  high  standard  of  worth  to  set. 

The  first  is  a  gilt  mirror  with  a  narrow  cornice  and  fif¬ 
teen  pendant  balls;  the  side-columns  are  slightly  hollowed 
and  inset  with  a  quarter-inch  spiral  twist;  the  height  is 
thirty-five  and  one-fourth  inches,  the  width  fifteen  and  one- 
eighth  (Fig.  8).  The  painted  panel  at  the  top  is  especially 
appealing;  a  kneeling,  white-clad  mother  holding  out  her 
arms  to  an  apparently  relucflant  child.  Real  grace  and 
charm  inform  the  figures;  the  work  is  done  with  a  fine  ap- 


Fig.  5  —  Black,  and  Gold  Mirror-Frame  ( about  1820) 
All  detail  coarser  than  in  Figs.  2  and  4.  Fruit  and  horn  of 
plenty  suggestive  of  stencil  motils  of  Hitchcock  chairs. 
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Figs.  6  and  7  —  Mahogany  Mirror-Frames  (probably  1810-1826) 

In  both  these  frames  the  panel  shows  nondescript  decoration.  Fig.  6  is  rather  a  thing  of  doubtfully  assembled  mouldings.  Compare  the  structurally 
related  parts  of  Fig.  7. 


predation  of  the  medium,  and  the  costume  and  coiffure 
are  in  the  full  Empire  mode.  A  painted  shell  and  leaf  bor¬ 
der  in  gold  and  black  with  dashes  of  scarlet  adds  to  the 
panel’s  effectiveness.  This  looking-glass  was  bought  from 
a  dealer  in  Northern  Vermont,  and,  just  eight  miles  south, 
in  another  collection,  there  is  a  smaller  mirror  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  decoration,  which  may  mean  that  both 
came  from  the  common  source  of  a  near-by  shop  or  a 
neighboring  craftsman. 

But  the  miracle  of  all  “tabernacle  mirrors”  lives  just 
across  the  street  from  me,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  prox¬ 
imity  to  so  much  worth  (Fig.  11.)  It  is  superbly  large — - 
fifty-one  and  one-half  inches  by  twenty-eight — ,  the  Cor¬ 
inthian  columns  are  beautifully  fashioned,  and  above 
their  florid  capitals,  carved  acanthus  leaves  seven  inches 
high  bend  as  the  support  to  the  cornice.  Just  as  in  the 
Pierce-Nichols  mantel  mirror,  the  space  below  the  cornice 
has  a  latticed  design  applied  on  the  surface,  a  touch  which 
makes  me  place  this  mirror  very  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  upper  painted  panel  of  glass  is  marvellously 
preserved,  just  enough  touched  by  the  hand  of  Time  to 
be  interesting.  At  either  end, silver-rayed  suns  flare  against 


a  white  background,  but  it  is  the  central  panel  with  a 
background  of  tender  blue  that  is  the  joy  of  the  whole 
mirror.  The  proportions  are  seven  and  one-half,  by  seven 
inches;  at  the  corners  are  formal  designs  which  make  you 
think  of  fine  clock-spandrels,  and  the  gilt  pastoral  scene  is 
very  touching  and  artless:  thatched  cottages,  and  a 
meandering  stream,  a  tree  that  bends  so  obligingly  that 
none  of  the  landscape’s  beauties  are  concealed,  and  a  little 
miniken  man,  almost  the  only  masculine  touch  I  have 
ever  found  in  these  painted  glasses.  I  rather  fancy  that  the 
gold  may  have  been  applied  as  in  the  old  silhouettes, 
that  is,  the  design  was  drawn  in  with  a  sharp  point  on 
the  surface  color,  then  the  blue  removed  and  the  back 
covered  with  gold-leaf.  I  have  seen  old  German  silhouettes 
which  gave  much  the  same  effect  as  this  mirror.  I  wish  we 
were  certain  of  its  history. 

And  now,  just  a  word  as  to  columns,  for  there  were  so 
many  types;  clustered,  plain,  banded  with  acanthus 
leaves,  hollowed  and  adorned  with  a  small,  spiral  twist,  or 
with  little,  inset  balls  (this  last  being  rare,  exceedingly), 
rope-carved,  acanthus-carved,  turned.  All  these  types  are 
excellent  in  their  own  way.  It  is  this  way ,  ill-done  or  well- 
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done,  which  makes  them  things  to  he  discarded  or  treasures  to  be  sought  with 
eagerness.  Fortunately,  the  painted  panels  can  be  restored — and  beautifully. 
Lothrop’s  Looking  Glass  Warehouse  was  on  Court  Street.  Hardby,  in  a  little 
forgotten  nook,  where  once  stooci  the  mansion  of  the  Royal  governors,  is  the 
little  shop  of  a  most  exquisite  artisan  (I  plagiarize  worthy  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin),  who  does  this  restoring  in  a  manner  which  would  be  agreeable  to  S.  Lo- 
throp,  could  he  come  to  life  again.  But  there  are  few  like  him,  and  I  urge  care 
in  having  such  work  done,  for  a  worn  glass  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  badly 
done  over.  As  to  re-gilding,  why,  I  agree  with  Maclver  Percival.  I  cannot 
better  conclude  than  by  quoting  his  opinion:  “It  is  best  to  have  them  restored 
(though  not  re-gilded),  because,  though  carved  wood,  when  showing  marks  of 
honourable  usage  suffers  no  depreciation  —  broken  plaster  surfaces  are  an 
eyesore.’’ 

Editor's  Note. — A  good  many  interesting  questions  will  be  suggested  by  this  observant  and  stimu¬ 
lating  “refleCtive  study.”  Did  S.  I  othrop,  in  his  little  shop,  manufacture  mirrors  as  well  as 
sell  them?  If  he  did  not  manufacture  them,  who  did?  If,  further,  the  mirrors  which  have  been 
found  scattered  about  in  various  old-time  towns  and  villages  were  of  local  manufacture,  how 
is  one  to  account  for  their  similarities?  Who  supplied  the  designs,  who  painted  the  panels, 
whence  came  the  stucco  decorations?  There  is  documentary  evidence  somewhere  to  be  found 

_ _  on  all  of  these  points.  Readers  of  Antiques 

_  who  have  a  penchant  for  old  publications  are 


Fig.  9 

Figures  B,  9,  and  10  are  virtually  contemporaneous, 
and  date  probably  from  the  first  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  influence  of  David’s  Madame 
Recamier  is  evident  in  B,  and,  indeed,  in  9,  where  the 
bandeau  for  the  hair  and  the  short-sleeved,  high- 
waisted  dress  recur.  The  chief  elements  of  the  frame 
in  figure  10  are  similar  to  those  appearing  in  figures 
8  and  9;  but  they  are  used  with  both  greater  precision 
and  greater  subtlety.  Observe  the  modified  capitals 
and  bases  in  figure  10  and  the  relative  completeness  of 
the  top  member  as  compared  with  that  in  figures  8 
and  9.  In  point  of  style,  and  perhaps  of  actual  date, 
it  seems  to  stand  between  figures  11  and  9,  an  inter¬ 
esting  transitional  example. 


Fig.  JO 


I .  I TTLE-KNOWN  MASTERP I ECES  Owned  by  Mr.  Nathan  Hayward,  Philadelphia 

\  1 1.  Standing  Salt-Cellar,  of  Silver  (about  1695,  approximately  actual  size) 

Made  by  John  Edwards  and  John  Allen  of  Boston. 

Only  American  piece  of  its  kind  known.  Insert  shows  makers’  marks. 

For  discussion  see  following  pages. 
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VII.  *_A  Unique  Early  Colotiial  Salt 

By  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr.,  and  Horace  H.  F.  Jayne 


SO  much  has  already  been  written  about  the  Colonial 
silver  of  New  England,  its  history,  its  makers,  and  its 
excellence,  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to 
unearth  any  new  fa6l  of  interest.  However,  as  is  true  of  all 
mines  of  historical  research,  the  deeper  the  student  goes, 
the  wider  the  vein  he  uncovers,  and  the  greater  his  chance 
of  finding  an  important  nugget. 

Such  a  nugget  came  to  light  at  the  recent  loan  exhibition 
of  silver  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  in  Philadelphia. 
Among  a  number  of  pieces  of  New  England  silver  lent  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Nathan  Hayward,  the  remarkable 
standing  salt-cellar  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  was  discovered.  It  is  a  piece  of  plate  which  has  been  in 
Mr.  Hayward’s  family  for  many  generations, — so  long,  in¬ 
deed,  that,  in  the  passage  of  time,  its  real  use  had  been 
forgotten,  and  that  which  in  days  gone  by  had  doubtless 
occupied  a  prominent  position  on  the  family  board,  had 
come, of  recent  years,  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  flower  vase. 
Much  surprise  was  evinced  by  the  owner  when  he  learned 
that  his  vase  was  made  originally  for  salt  and  not  for 
flowers;  and  that  the  four  attached  scrolls  which,  quite 

(naturally,  he  had  believed  to  be  legs,  were  in  reality  sup¬ 
ports  projecting  from  the  top  to  hold  a  napkin  or  a  plate 
for  the  covering  of  salt  contained  in  the  circular  depression. 

The  surpassing  interest  of  this  piece  to  connoisseurs  and 
collectors  of  American  silver  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  American  made  standing  salt-cellar  known  to  exist. 
Hence  as  an  authentic  rarity  it  is  quite  unparalleled.  In 
fact,  the  only  other  salt-cellar  of  contemporary  Colonial 
ownership  is  the  Glover  Salt  in  the  possession  of  Harvard 
University.  And  this  was  made  in  England  about  1635. 
English  standing  salts  of  the  seventeenth  century  are, 
themselves,  rare  and  interesting  examples  of  the  silver 
workers’  art.  How  much  more  interesting  and  alluring  is 
the  only  piece  of  native  smithing  of  its  sort  yet  discovered! 

It  will  be  not  out  of  place  to  give  here  a  brief  history  of 
silver  salt-cellars,  in  general.  We  shall  find  it,  however,  to 
be  a  story  of  degeneration;  for  scarcely  any  individual 


piece  of  table  silver  has  so  markedly  shrunk  in  estimation 
and  importance.  In  mediaeval  times  the  “salt”  (the  short¬ 
ened  form  is,  for  convenience,  generally  used)  was  quite 
the  foremost  piece  of  domestic  plate.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  earlier  days,  almost  the  whole  supply  of  salt 
was  obtained  by  laboriously  evaporating  sea-water,  it  will 
be  realized  that  the  receptacle  which  held  this  precious 
condiment  must  have  been  of  considerable  consequence  in 
the  household. 

At  the  high  table,  where  sat  the  lord  and  master,  was 
placed  the  great  salt — a  large  and  elaborate  piece.  The 
smaller  receptacles  (if  the  family  owned  any)  were  placed 
on  other  parts  of  the  table.  Sir  Charles  Jackson  has  shown 
that  the  salt  never  served  as  a  definite  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  the  nobles  and  the  menials,  as  has  been  commonly 
believed.  To  be  sure,  since  the  great  salt  stood  before  the 
host  and  the  important  guests  sat  near  him,  in  order  of 
their  rank,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  impression 
gained  full  credence  that  the  salt  itself  was  the  determining 
fadlor  in  the  banqueter’s  importance. 

“The  principle  standing  salt  having  been  placed  before 
the  lord,”  as  Jackson  instructs  us,  “and  smaller  salts  set  on 
other  parts  of  the  table,  each  person  helped  himself,  from 
the  nearest  of  these  receptacles,  with  his  knife,  to  as  much 
of  its  contents  as  he  required  and  placed  it  on  the  side  of 
his  trencher;  into  the  salt  so  placed  each  slice  of  meat  was 
dipped,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  mouth.” 

In  the  earliest  times  these  great  salts  were  chiefly  the 
property  of  the  nobles,  but  it  was  not  much  later  that 
associations,  such  as  colleges  and  guilds,  had  them  de¬ 
signed  and  made  to  grace  their  banquet  tables.  Such  cere¬ 
monial  examples  were  kept  with  reverential  care,  were 
brought  out  only  for  State  occasions,  and  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  Even  to  this  day, 
many  of  them  are  in  the  possession  of  the  very  bodies  for 
which  they  were  made.  It  is  to  these  pedigreed  salts  that 
we  turn  in  order  to  trace  the  history  of  the  family  in  general. 

The  earliest  types  of  all — those  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
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teenth  centuries — were  very  large  and  very  impressive, 
and  their  form  varied  greatly.  In  every  case  the  body  was 
tall,  shaped  often  as  an  hour-glass,  often  as  the  pedestal 
of  a  column,  and  sometimes  as  an  animal,  such  as  an 
elephant,  dragon,  or  dog,  or  even  a  human  figure.  On  the 
upper  part  ot  the  body  occurred  the  depression  for  the 
holding  of  the  precious  mineral.  In  the  earliest  forms  this 
depression  was  covered  by  a  close-fitting  lid,  always  kept 
on  when  the  salt  was  not  in  afitual  use.  Later  the  lid  came 
to  be  supported  upon  balls  or  scrolls,  some  distance  above 
the  salt,  so  that  the  diner  could  reach  under  it  with  his 
knife  and  help  himself  without  removing  the  unwieldy 
cover. 

Since  the  great  salt  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
pieces  of  plate  on  the  table,  the  silversmith  naturally  ex¬ 
pended  much  effort  in  making  it  beautiful  and  creditable 
to  his  craft.  Hence  all  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
richly  decorated  and  beautifully  chased  with  ornamental 
devices  or  with  scenes  of  various  kinds;  and  their  covers 
are  usually  surmounted  with  delicately  sculptured  figure 
finials.  Some  are  set  with  cut  crystal  or  ivory,  and  many 
are  gilded.  Early  examples  of  these  great  salts  are  owned 
by  New  College,  Oxford,  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  Iron¬ 
mongers  Hall,  the  Vintners  Company,  and  the  Norwich 
Corporation.  Still  others  are  shown  among  the  Royal  plate 
in  the  Tower  of  London. 

This  elaborate  type  of  salt,  in  an  infinity  of  variations, 
remained  popular  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  we  discover  a  marked  tendency  toward  simpler 
forms,  direfilly  reflefiling  the  shrinkage  of  the  salt’s  im¬ 
portance  at  the  banquet.  With  the  Restoration  came 
the  omission  of  the  cover;  but  the  scrolls  or  supports  which 
had  served  to  hold  it  in  place  remained  and  were  used  to 
hold  a  napkin  or  a  covering  plate.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
supposed  “legs”  on  our  American  piece.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  even  these  scrolls  were  dropped, 
and  the  whole  salt  diminished,  scarcely  a  hint  of  its  former 
grandeur  left,  until  it  had  dwindled  to  the  comparatively 
insignificant  piece  that  we  know  and  use  today. 

Mr.  Hayward’s  Colonial  standing  salt  was  made  by 
John  Edwards  and  John  Allen,  of  Boston,  about  1695,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  circular  depression  we  find  their  marks, 
IE  and  IA,  in  two  quatrefoils  with  a  pellet  between. 

These  two  silversmiths  were  partners  in  the  craft,  and 
we  have  record  of  their  joint  workmanship  in  1699.  They 
were  also  brothers-in-law,  Edwards’  sister,  Elizabeth,  be¬ 
ing  John  Allen’s  wife.  John  Edwards  was  the  elder  by  a 
year,  having  been  born  in  England  in  1670,  son  of  John 
Edwards,  chirurgeon  of  Limehouse,  London,  who  came 
to  the  colonies  shortly  before  1688.  During  his  life  Edwards, 
junior,  was  not  only  a  preeminent  silversmith,  but  a 
worthy  citizen  of  Boston.  He  held  a  number  of  public 
offices  in  the  town,  including  the  position  of  Fourth  Ser¬ 
geant  of  the  Artillery  Company  in  1704.  He  died  in  1746, 
leaving  an  estate  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand 


pounds.  Two  sons  and  one  grandson  survived  him  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  ply  the  trade  of  silversmith. 

John  Allen  was  an  American,  born  in  Boston  in  1671. 
His  step-uncle  was  Jeremiah  Dummer,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best-known  New  England  silversmiths.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  Allen  was  apprenticed  to  Dummer, 
and  from  him  became  skilled  in  the  craft,  which  he  followed 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1760.  The  partnership  be¬ 
tween  Allen  and  Edwards  dates  from  the  time  when  Allen 
married  Elizabeth  Edwards,  but  it  did  not  last  after  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  for  we  have  authenti¬ 
cated  pieces  of  plate  made  by  each  of  the  two  men,  sepa¬ 
rately,  after  1700. 

As  an  example  of  early  silversmithing,  the  salt  is  credit¬ 
able;  the  joints  between  the  successive  steps  are  well  fash¬ 
ioned,  the  scroll  uprights  are  neatly  cast  and  are  finished 
by  hand;  time  and  wear  have  dulled  the  cutting  of  the  gad- 
rooned  borders,  but  the  metal  itself,  of  excellent  quality, 
still  possesses  that  indefinable  “fire”,  which  is  so  hard  to 
describe,  but  which  is  so  charafileristic  of  all  Colonial  sil¬ 
ver.  Still,  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  collefilor  would 
deem  it  a  piece  of  great  beauty.  It  has  much  antique  charm, 
to  be  sure,  but  further  than  this  we  cannot  honestly  go. 

Its  original  owner  was  Soloman  Stoddart,  and  it  is  en¬ 
graved  on  the  upper  border  Se,  block  letters,  standing  for 
Soloman  Stoddart  and  his  wife  Esther.  Stoddart  was  born 
in  America,  probably  in  Boston,  in  1643,  and  was  a  student 
at  Harvard,  from  which  he  was  graduated  about  1660.  He 
then  entered  the  ministry.  In  1672  he  moved  to  North 
Hampton,  Massachusetts,  and  about  the  same  time,  we 
suppose,  he  married  a  widow,  Esther  (Wareham)  Mather, 
whose  first  husband  was  a  descendant  of  Cotton  Mather. 
She,  herself,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Wareham,  the  firs 
minister  of  Windsor,  Connefilicut.  Soloman  and  Esther, 
we  may  venture  to  guess,  received  the  salt  after  they  had 
been  married  twenty-five  years,  or  upon  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Stoddart’s  pastorate,  as  a  present 
from  his  grateful  parishoners.  That  they  had  it  made  for 
themselves  seems  scarcely  probable,  for  the  family  tradi¬ 
tion  tells  us  that  Stoddart  was  a  man  of  very  small  means, 
who  would  have  been  relufilant  to  allow  himself  such  a 
distinfil  luxury  as  a  standing  salt.  Esther  and  Soloman  had 
twelve  children,  eight  of  whom  lived  to  marry  and  have 
children  of  their  own.  One  of  the  daughters,  Esther,  was 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  of  Windsor,  and 
the  mother  of  the  famous  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  excused  if  we  seem  to  have  written 
less  about  the  salt  than  about  its  makers  and  its  history. 
After  all,  apart  from  its  peculiar  rarity,  it  is  the  traditions 
which  have  clung  to  it  through  the  centuries,  the  wide  span 
of  its  reverend  years,  and  the  stories,  meagre  though  they 
be,  of  the  hands  that  fashioned  it  and  the  hands  that  prized 
it  and  passed  it  from  generation  to  generation,  that  give  to 
this  venerable  salt  its  grace  and  elegance  in  our  eyes,  and 
its  elusive  charm. 
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Lace  and  Its  Development 

II.  ^Venetian  T^oint  and  Cjenoese  bobbin  J^ace 

By  William  Mathewson  Milliken 

(Illustrations  from  the  permanent  and  loan  collections  of  the  Cleveland  Museum) 


A  PROFOUND  logic  lies  back  of  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  craft.  Political,  social,  and  economic 
“-changes  affed  it,  and  fashion  plays  a  most  amazing 
part.  This  logic  dominates  the  entire  evolution  of  lace.  It 
is  observable  in  the  earliest  development  of  lace  in  Italy, 
and  in  its  growth,  as  well  as  in  the  passing  of  leadership  in 
lacemaking  to  France  and  Flanders  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  the  decadence  of  the  craft  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  governed  also  the  fluctuations  of  the 
mode  and  embued  the  products  of  each  period  with  that 
unmistakable  imprint  of  the  time-spirit  which  the  world 
glibly  calls  a  “style.” 

The  beginnings  of  lace  were  sketched  in  the  May  num¬ 
ber  of  Antiques;  and  the  story  was  told  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  drawnwork  from  solid  embroidery.  The  next  step 
in  the  evolution  of  point  lace  was  cutwork.  Reticella  grew 
logically  from  cutwork,  only,  in  turn,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  technical  achievements  of  punto  in  aria. 

A  knowledge  of  this  development  and  an  understanding 
of  the  technical  differences  between  point  and  bobbin  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of 
lace;  but  they  do  form  a  groundwork  for  a  fuller  and  more 
complete  aesthetic  pleasure.  Each  succeeding  develop¬ 
ment  of  technique  only  broadened  the  field.  Solid  embroid¬ 
ery,  drawnwork,  cutwork,  and  reticella ,  each  in  its  turn, 
came  to  add  to  the  repertoire  of  the  needle  worker,  while 
the  bobbin  pattern  likewise  followed  a  definite  evolution, 
much  influenced  by  its  sister  technique.  To  a  careful  ob¬ 
server,  the  difference  between  these  techniques — point  and 
bobbin — is  no  longer  a  difficulty:  the  characteristic  but¬ 
tonhole  stitches  of  needlepoint  lace  can  be  differentiated, 
often  by  a  casual  glance,  from  the  woven,  plaited,  or  twist¬ 
ed  technique  of  bobbin  lace. 

From  Cutwork  to  Reticella 

Cutwork,  as  the  name  suggests,  was  a  method  of  deco¬ 
rating  linen  by  cutting  rectangular  apertures  of  varying 
sizes,  and  subsequently  filling  these  openings  with  needle¬ 
point  designs.  Such  a  system,  carried  to  its  furthest  devel¬ 
opment,  would  leave  no  solid  linen  at  all,  only  a  rectangu¬ 
lar  large-meshed  net.  This,  indeed,  is  what  actually  oc¬ 
curred:  and  the  resultant  produCt  was  called  reticella  from 
an  Italian  word  “rete,”  meaning  a  net.  The  lace  worker 
took  the  framework  of  cut  linen,  made  it  firm  by  whipping 
over  the  threads  with  a  buttonhole  stitch,  and  then  used 
this  as  a  foundation  for  his  needlepoint  stitches.  Such  a 
piece  as  that  illustrated  (Fig.  1)  shows  this  very  clearly. 
A  small  portion  of  the  original  linen  may  still  be  seen  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  lace. 

Considerable  labor  was  involved  in  cutting  out  the  linen 
for  true  reticella ,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  a  short  cut 


was  devised.  Braids  were  used  to  form  certain  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  and  transverse  supports  of  the  pattern;  and  the 
reClangular  framework  was  built  up  with  these  as  a  basis. 
This  type  of  lacework,  of  course,  is  not  pure  reticella;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  goes  by  that  generic  name.  The  same  de¬ 
signs  were  used  in  this  as  in  the  original  type,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  effeCt  of  the  finished  produCt  is  quite  similar. 

This  short  cut,  however,  proved  to  be  but  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  step  to  a  further  and  more  far-reaching  development. 
The  labor  of  cutting  out  the  linen  having  been  somewhat 
lessened  by  the  use  of  braid,  clever  workers  discovered 
that  even  this  braid  foundation  was  not  essential.  They 
found  that  the  desired  pattern  could  be  worked  out,  stitch 
by  stitch,  without  the  necessity  for  building  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  or  for  following  the  more  or  less  fixed  patterns  which 
the  reClangular  groundwork  demanded.  The  result  was 
called  punto  in  aria;  literally,  a  stitch  in  the  air.  With  this 
new  discovery,  new  horizons  were  opened  for  the  worker. 
Complete  freedom  of  design  became  possible,  governed 
only  by  the  dictates  of  taste. 

In  cutwork,  the  openings  cut  in  the  material  had  to 
conform  in  shape  to  the  crossed  threads  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  linen.  Hence  they  could  be  nothing  but  rectan¬ 
gular.  Any  great  variation  from  the  straight  line  or  geo¬ 
metric  pattern,  was  practicable  only  in  the  embroidery 
upon  the  linen  or  in  the  needle  stitches. 

At  first,  reticella  designs  were  purely  geometric,  usually 
straight  lines,  circles  or  segments  of  circles,  bounded  al¬ 
ways  by  a  rectangular  framework.  Tentative  efforts  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  flowing  curve  were  sometimes  discernible.  With 
punto  in  aria ,  curved  lines  of  any  form  became  possible. 
The  reCtangular  framework,  the  geometric  patterns,  could 
be  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  possibilities,  of  course,  were 
not  fully  realized  at  once,  and  they  were  fully  achieved 
only  by  slow  and  painstaking  effort,  until,  the  new  free¬ 
dom  gained,  the  road  lay  open  for  the  marvellous  tech¬ 
nical  creations  of  the  later  seventeenth  century  raised 
Venetian  point ,  which  was  but  punto  in  aria  in  its  fullest 
and  most  perfeCt  development. 

Fhe  Point  Lace  of  Venice 

Venice  was  the  greatest  centre  of  lacemaking  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Of  course,  lace-craft  quickly  spread,  and 
other  important  centres  developed  with  quite  definite  in¬ 
dividualities,  but  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  maintained, 
for  years,  her  position  as  leader,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
needlepoint.  The  very  large  number  of  pattern  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  Venice,  and  in  the  Venetian  dialed,  supports  this 
conclusion  with  certainty.  Indeed,  a  careful  study  of  these 
dated  documents  gives  a  veritable  resume  of  the  history 
of  lace  design  and  enables  the  student  to  grasp  its  evolu- 
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Fig.  /  —  Reticella  ( Venice ,  late  sixteenth  century) 

Based  on  cutwork  patterns.  Observe  that  skeleton  of  the  design  consists 
of  squares  and  diagonals,  supporting  geometrical  figures.  Some  of  the 
original  fabric  shows  at  bottom. 


Fig.j  —  Punto  in'  Aria  ( Venice ,  late  sixteenth  century ) 
Based  on  reticella  design. 


Fig.  2  —  Reticella  ( V enice,  late  sixteenth  century ) 
Based  on  cutwork  patterns. 


Fig.  4.  —  REtiCELLA  ( Venice ,  late  sixteenth  century) 
Based  on  cutwork  patterns. 


Fig.  5  —  Punto  in  Aria  ( Venice ,  late  sixteenth  century) 

Based  on  reticella  design.  Note  the  strongly  marked  basic  framework  in  1,  1,  4;  its  diminution  in  3;  its  still  further  concealment  in  5 


Fig.  6  —  Punto  in  Aria  ( Venice ,  early  seventeenth  century) 

An  early  use  of  the  scroll,  and  somewhat  tentative.  Compare  with  Fig.  7. 


tion.  Each  publication,  naturally,  exhibits  the  latest  fash¬ 
ion  and  allows  the  observer  thus  to  date,  approximately, 
the  beginnings  of  each  new  mode.  But  the  books  do  not — - 
nor  could  they — tell  for  how  many  years  each  pattern  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  made,  after  its  first  popularity  had  passed, — - 
by  lovers  of  older  fashions  or  by  workers  not  in  contact 
with  the  most  progressive  elements  of  the  social  world. 
Many  of  the  examples  illustrated  here  may  have  been 
made  at  any  time  within  a  considerable  term  of  years,  but 
they  represent  no  less  truly  the  general  trend  of  taste  and 
design  of  a  specific  period. 

It  was  not  to  be  expeCted  that  workers  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  creation  of  cutwork  would  change  their 
patterns  markedly  in  their  early  attempts  at  reticella. 
Nor  did  they.  Ostaus,  in  his  pattern  book,  La  perfettione 
del  disegno ,  published  in  Venice  in  1561,  gives  a  series  of 
designs  for  punto  tagliato,  or  cutwork.  The  characteristics 
of  many  of  these  patterns  are  interlacing  diagonal  lines. 
Such  a  pattern  occurs  in  an  example  of  reticella  illustrated 
(Fig.  2).  The  solid  portions  of  the  design  are  worked  in 
with  needle  stitches  to  simulate  the  solid  linen  background 

of  cutwork, though 


work  pattern  by  the  repetition  of  little  solid  triangles. 
Even  such  a  fully  developed  example  of  reticella  as  Fig¬ 
ure  4  shows  traces  of  this  same  treatment.  This  piece  is 
illustrated,  however,  as  summing  up  the  best  in  reticella:—- 
a  well-ordered  simplicity  of  design  and  a  thoroughly  suc¬ 
cessful  repetition  of  simple  geometric  motives. 

The  same  interesting  evolution  took  place  when  punto 
in  aria  began  to  replace  reticella.  The  technique  developed 
in  advance  of  the  patterns.  Hence  reticella  designs  were 
translated  into  the  new  technique.  Then  certain  free  tran¬ 
scriptions  began  to  be  used,  and  a  new  type  of  pattern  was 
finally  created.  In  Figures  3  and  5  the  artist  retains  the 
rectangular  framework  of  reticella ,  although,  in  the  second 
piece,  he  shows  considerable  freedom  in  the  forms.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  in  Figure  6  that  true,  punto  in  aria  reveals  itself. 
Even  the  pretense  of  using  a  now  unnecessary  rectangu¬ 
lar  framework  is  thrown  overboard.  A  certain  hesitancy 
and  awkwardness  is  observable  in  the  scrolls;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  complete  freedom  of  fancy  and  design  has  been 
achieved.  It  is  only  necessary  to  study  the  superb  collar 
illustrated(Fig.  7)  to  discover  the  scroll  treated  with  com¬ 
plete  certainty. 


the  characteristic 
rectangular  frame- 
work  of  reticella 
appears  through¬ 
out.  In  another 
piece  (Fig.  1)  the 
artist  has  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  give 
the  effeCt  of  a  cut- 


This  piece,  in  its 
remarkable  organ¬ 
ization  of  design, 
emphasizes  the 
height  of  achieve¬ 
ment  reached  in 
the  new  technique. 
Design  has  thrown 
off  for  all  time  the 


Fig.  7  —  Punto  in  Aria 
( Venice ,  early  seventeenth 
century ) 

A  developed  achievement 
in  scroll  work 


Suggestion  of  frame  work 
is  here  virtually  eliminated. 
The  design  is  free  and 
trammeled. 
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Fig.  8  —  Punto  in  Aria  (Italian,  early  seventeenth  century ) 
Excellent  example  of  Renaissance  design. 


shackles  which  had,  in  large  measure,  both  defined  and 
justified  its  earlier  successes.  New  triumphs  were  to  come; 
but  in  them  the  worker  many  times  came  close  to  the 
verge  of  bad  taste.  That  he  did  not  often  offend  was  due 
only  to  the  innate  refinement  of  the  Italian  craftsman. 

Another  example  o {punto  in  aria  is  shown  (Fig.  8).  It  is 
an  excellent  example  of  Renaissance  design,  displaying 
marked  order  and  balance.  It  may  be  of  northern  work¬ 
manship.  Contrast  this  with  the  beautiful  piece  (Fig.  9), 
which  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  such  a  pattern.  What  a 
new  spirit  is  manifest!  The  Baroque  has  conquered,  and 
the  clarity  of  the  earlier  scrolls  is  interrupted  by  rather 
meaningless  whirls  and  volutes.  This  is  to  be  a  quality 
characteristic  of  the  later  seventeenth  century  art.  The 
technique  is  the  same.  In  fact,  nearly  all  point  lace  made 
since  1600,  which  is  not  to  be  classified  as  cutwork,  reticella , 
or  as  some  other  definite  technique,  is  punto  in  aria.  The 
flat  and  raised  Venetian  point  are  of  this  type,  as  are,  like¬ 
wise,  the  eighteenth  century  needlepoint  laces  with  net 
ground.  However,  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  these  merely 
as  point  lace,  or  by  a  more  particular  name.  The  term 
punto  in  aria  is  generally  applied  to  those  laces  only  which 
immediately  followed  reticella  in  development,  and  are 
marked  by  Renaissance  rather  than  by  Baroque  design. 


Bobbin  Lace  in  Venice  and  Genoa 

What  was  Bobbin  lace  doing  in  the  meantime?  Appar¬ 
ently  in  the  sixteenth  century  point  lace  was  the  more  fash¬ 
ionable  and  more  sought  after.  This  seems  a  reasonable 
statement,  since  the  design  of  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
bobbin  production  was  based  on  needlepoint.  Towards  the 
very  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  certain  publi¬ 
cations  began  to  bring  out  new  modes.  As  a  result,  while 
point  and  bobbin  show  the  same  general  evolution  of  style, 
designs  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
each  technique  began  to  develop. 

The  single  most  famous  pattern  book  was  Le  Pompe , 
published  at  Venice  in  1557.  Many  of  its  motives  suggest 
the  growth  of  the  patterns  from  older  braided  trimmings 
(Fig.  14).  Such  patterns  are  characteristic  of  the  early 
Venetian  bobbin.  Few  bobbin  lace  copies  of  reticella  were 
ever  made  in  Venice;  for  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  curved  line  had  definitely  invaded  bobbin  design. 
The  pattern  books  of  Isabetta  Catanea  Parasole,  one  of 
which  was  published  in  1^97,  emphasize  this.  Figure  1 4a 
shows  a  more  or  less  tentative  use  of  the  curved  line;  fig¬ 
ure  1 5b  shows  its  complete  triumph.  Both  pieces  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Parasole’s  models. 

Peculiar  to  Italy  were  the  distinCt  individualities  of  her 
cities.  Venice,  as  a  personality,  was  quite  as  distinCt  from 
Genoa  as  Florence  was  from  Rome.  Yet,  the  art  of  all  had 
a  family  resemblance  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  They  were  all  engaged  in  the  same  general 
movement,  although  the  individual  application  was  en¬ 
tirely  personal. 

Venice  was,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  centre  for  point 
lace,  although  her  bobbin  craft  was  distinctive.  Genoa,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  loved  bobbin  more  than 
point.  This  was  her  especial  forte.  In  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  her  bobbin  copies  of  reticella  were  extraordinary 
achievements,  technically  and  artistically.  The  millet 
seed  constituted  the  favorite  motif.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
a  reasonable  supposition;  for  the  motif  repeatedly  appears 
in  laces  made  in  many  places  in  the  Mediterranean  world, 
—  places  definitely  within  the  sphere  of  Genoese  influence. 

M  uch  the  same  growth  of  pattern  is  manifest  in  Genoa 
bobbin  lace  as  in  the  needle  point  of  Venice.  In  three  little 


Fig.  9  —  Punto  in  Aria  ( Venice ,  seventeenth  century ) 

Compare  with  Figs.  6  and  7.  Characteristic  of  late  seventeenth  century  work,  the  scroll  less  clearly  defined  because  interrupted  by  rather  meaningless  branch¬ 
ing  forms. 
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Fig.  10 —  Bobbin  Lace  {Genoa)  late,  sixteenth  century. 
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-.  11  —  Bobbin  Lace  {Genoa,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries) 

The  upper  pattern  is  based  on  cutwork;  the  middle  on  reticella.  Note  the 
change  from  a  pointed  to  a  rounded  chara&er. 


Fig.  12 —  Bobbin  Lace  {Genoa,  late  sixteenth  century) 
Shows  the  influence  of  reticella  patterns. 


Fig.  13  —  Bobbin  Lace  {Genoa,  seventeenth  century) 
Based  on  reticella. 
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Fig.  14 —  Bobbin  Lace  ( Venice ,  sixteenth  century) 

Designs  based  on  the  patterns  in  Le  Ponipe,  which  was  published  in  1557. 

bobbin  edgings  are  graphically  illustrated  (Fig.  u),  first 
an  attempt  to  simulate  cutwork  in  the  solid  triangles,  then 
the  copying  of  reticella,  and,  finally,  the  full  seventeenth 
century  independent  style.  The  change  from  a  pointed  to 
a  rounded  character  in  the  points  is  also  to  be  observed. 
The  influence  of  reticella  models  is  again  shown  in  Figures 
12  and  13.  Other  examples  show  the  tentative  use  of  flow¬ 
ing  lines  and  the  final  complete  realization  of  patterns 
peculiarly  adapted  to  bobbin  technique. 

Point  and  bobbin  craft  had  developed  meanwhile  in 
France  and  Flanders,  where  products  were  so  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  Italian  models  that  it  is  now  hard  to  differentiate 
them.  Italy  was  the  style  centre,  and  other  nations  did  not 
wander  far  from  her  patterns. 

One  fa<5t  in  the  progress  of  lace-making  up  to  this  point 
— the  seventeenth  century —  is  worth  special  observation: 
lace  patterns  and  lace  technique  are  entirely  self  support¬ 
ing.  The  extraneous  assistance  of  a  ground  of  netting  has 
not  yet  appeared.  That  is  in  accord  with  the  inevitable 
logic  of  lace  origin.  Lace  was  the  outgrowth  of  embroidery. 
Simplified  to  lowest  possible  terms,  it  might  have  begun 
with  punched  holes, — their  shape  and  size  restrained  by 
buttonhole  stitches,  and  their  effectiveness  increased  by 
some  such  vine  or  leaf  pattern  embroidery  as  occurs  in  the 
cloth  shown  in  Figure  10. 

When  the  aperture  is  enlarged,  the  shape  of  the  basic 


Fig.  15a  and  15b  —  Bobbin  Lace  ( Venice ,  early  seventeenth  century) 
Designs  based  on  patterns  of  Isabetta  Catanea  Parasole. 

a.  The  beginning  of  the  use  of  the  curved  line. 

b.  The  curved  line  successfully  achieved. 

material  must,  as  a  first  requirement,  be  retained  in  its 
proper  shape.  That  implies  a  reCtangular  opening  whose 
reCtangularity  is  maintained  by  strong  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  elements  which,  in  turn,  are  braced  by  diagonals. 
In  short,  the  skeleton  of  early  lace  may  be  likened  to  a 
truss  of  thread.  LIpon  this  skeleton  of  straight  lines  a  wheel 
like  pattern  inevitably  develops.  From  that  the  step  into 
the  scroll  is  a  short  one.  That  step,  however,  involves 
abandonment  not  only  of  the  textile  base,  but  of  the 
geometric  tradition  which  had  grown  up  with  it,  and  had 
continued  after  that  base  had  been  quite  abandoned. 

Thus  reticella  grew  from  cutwork ,  and  punto  in  aria  grew 
from  reticella.  Yet  punto  in  aria  has  its  structural  limita¬ 
tions.  It  must  carry  supporting  and  bracing  lines  with  the 
pattern,  and  by  such  lines  the  pattern  is  inevitably 
restricted. 

(In  the  next  article,  the  story  of  lace  will  be  carried  on 
with  the  development  of  Venetian  point  and  the  Milanese 
punto  di  Milano .) 
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VII.  State  Bed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  (1865) 

Height,  36  inches.  Length,  48  inches.  Height  above 
floor,  11  inches. 

For  description  see  following  page. 


Courtesy  of  the  Bradford  Arms, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
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VII.  The  State  Ted  oj  Cjeneral  Tom  Thumb 

EXTREMES  will  meet.  The  ultimate  of  logic  is  absurdity.  To  be  great  one  has  but  to 
be  extremely  small.  Tom  Thumb  proved  the  truth  ol  the  latter  statement.  Not  only 
was  he  the  most  remarkable  dwarf  known  to  history;  but,  being  a  dwarf,  he  became 
a  public  character  famous  and  sought  alter  on  two  continents. 

He  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  about  1832;  was  discovered  some  years  later 
by  the  great  showman,  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  promptly  taken  over  as  a  prize  exhibit.  Barnum 
had  the  wisdom  to  give  his  tiny  protege  the  best  ol  training,  which  developed  the  midget’s 
naturally  ready  mind  and  keen  sense  ol  humor.  He  had,  too,  a  showman’s  true  genius  for 
advertising.  During  a  European  trip, which  began  in  1844  and  continued  during  three  years, 
he  procured  lor  Tom  Thumb  a  special  equipage,  a  coach  twenty  inches  high  and  eleven 
inches  wide.  In  this,  drawn  by  two  ponies, Tom  Thumb  drove  about  the  cities  ol  his  sojourn. 
He  was,  at  this  time,  twenty-eight  inches  tall,  and  weighed  about  eighteen  pounds.  Later  in 
life  he  gained  in  weight,  but  not  in  height. 

In  1863,  Tom  I'humb  married  Miss  Lavinia  Warren  of  Middleboro,  Massachusetts, 
who  was  ol  almost  exactly  the  same  height  as  her  husband.  A  part  of  the  household  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  microscopic  pair  was  the  state  bed,  here  illustrated,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
a  gilt  from  Mr.  Barnum  in  1865.  There  is  some  reason  lor  believing  that  it  was  imported 
from  France. 

Aside  from  its  odd  personal  association,  the  main  reason  for  publishing  it  here  is  that, 
since  its  date  is  well  established,  it  will  serve  as  one  item  of  assistance  in  establishing  a 
needed  chronology  of  nineteenth-century  furniture.  Here  is  a  piece  of  rosewood,  the  choice 
material  lor  fine  cabinet  work  from  the  late  forties  until  the  Civil  War.  In  shape  it  faintly 
suggests  the  so-called  sleigh  bed  so  widely  produced  in  Empire  days.  In  general,  however, 
it  quite  perfectly  emphasizes  the  decorative  eclecticism  ol  the  mid-century,  or  Mid-Vic¬ 
torian,  period.  Here  are  rosettes,  which  might  be  classified  as  Empire,  playing  in  the  midst 
ol  Rococo  volutes  and  Louis  XVI  floral  festoons.  Mouldings  have  a  curiously  crinkled  sur¬ 
face,  as  if  they  had  been  squeezed  out  of  a  bag.  The  posts  ol  the  baldachino  derive  from  late 
Sheraton,  the  canopy  from  the  regime  ol  Queen  Anne. 

The  ponderous  severity  of  the  Empire  style  had  created  demand  for  something  gayer; 
something  revealing,  too,  a  touch  ol  nature.  The  effort  to  meet  the  demand,  however,  was 
accompanied  by  no  spontaneous  enthusiasm.  It  became  a  labor  of  conscientious  compila¬ 
tion  uninspired  by  creative  joy,  unillumined  by  the  light  of  fresh  adventure.  Since  Watteau 
and  Fragonard  had  long  been  turned  to  the  wall,  there  was  little  gained  in  facing  them 
front  once  more  and  then  clothing  their  dainty  Cytherean  folk  in  gray  denim  frocks  and 
homespun  pantalettes. 

Barnum  doubtless  realized  this.  What  Tom  Thumb’s  bed  lacked  in  sprightliness  he 
would  make  up  in  regal  magnificence.  The  splendid  baldachino  must  have  been  the  show¬ 
man’s  own  idea.  The  workmanship  ot  the  diminutive  bed  is  excellent  bevond  praise.  The 
cabinet  making  is  most  accurate  and  che  carvings  are  delicately  and  beautifully  executed. 
They  are  integral  with  the  wood  which  they  decorate,  and  are  not  of  the  machine-cut  and 
glue-fastened  type  which  characterizes  the  factory  black-walnut  of  the  post-Civil  War 
period. 

Some  day,  probably,  a  favored  child  will  rejoice  in  possession  of  this  bed.  But  it  will 
be  a  tiny  child  at  that,  small  enough  to  be  comfortably  stowed  away  in  a  space  thirty-six 
inches  wide  by  forty-eight  inches  long,  and  but  eleven  inches  from  the  floor. 

Tom  Thumb  died  in  1883.  He  was  survived  for  some  years  by  his  wife.  Following  her 
death,  the  family  effeCts  were  sold  at  Middleboro,  in  the  fall  of  1920.  At  that  time  the 
state  bed  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present  owner. 
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The  Franklin  Stove 


By  W.  W.  Kent 


Travel  is  full  of  surprises.  To  ride  all  of  a  gray- 
day  in  a  slow  train  through  evergreen  forests  re¬ 
lieved  by  rocky  meadows,  giving  now  and  then 
glimpses  of  seaboard  towns  backed  with  blue  water,  bob¬ 
bing  dorys,  and  picturesque  lobster  pots  piled  on  the  edge 
of  sandy  beaches,  and  to  arrive  at 
night  at  an  inn,  is,  to  be  sure,  not 
particularly  surprising.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  on  such  an  October  jaunt  as 
this  through  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  inn,  though  in  a 
small  village,  was  well  kept  by  a 
competent,  kindly  host;  that  its 
office,  with  low  ceiling  and  open- 
wood  fire,  had  an  old-time  air  of 
English  hospitality  and  peaceful 
cheer,  belated  and  chilled  travellers 
were,  at  least,  pleased.  And  some  of 
them,  observing  that  the  fire  was 
burning  in  an  unusually  handsome 
Franklin  stove,  resplendently  orna¬ 
mented  with  acanthus  leaves,  gleam¬ 
ing  brass  discs  and  polished  rail 
(Fig.  i),  indeed,  began  to  be  sur¬ 
prised.  Moreover,  this  inn  possessed 
two  Franklin  stoves,  the  second  presiding  over  a  cosy  par¬ 
lor  just  above  the  office,  and,  unlike  most  wayside  inn  par¬ 
lors,  no  sooner  did  any  one  take  a  seat  within  it,  than  a 
maid  came  and  lighted  a  fire,  if  one  were  not  already 
blazing.  This  fire  too,  was 
built  always  of  scrub  pine 
and  smelt  of  the  North. 

(Fig.  2.)  This  second  open 
stove  bore  on  its  front  the 
name  of  the  makers,  forgot¬ 
ten  long  ago,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  he  who  runs  close 
enough  may  read  it  any 
day  in  the  Lovett  House 
parlor. 

Encounter  with  these  two 
pieces  brought  again  to 
mind  some  questions:  Why 
have  most  states  of  our 
Union  lost  their  Franklin 
stoves?  Why  do  we  gener¬ 
ally  design,  in  their  stead, 
a  hole  in  a  brick  or  stone 
chimney  breast?  Why  have 
the  old  open  stoves  per¬ 
sisted  in  many  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada? 
Finally,  were  our  ancestors  in  the  States  indebted  to 
Franklin  alone  for  the  delightful  innovation  of  orna¬ 
mental,  cast  iron,  open  stoves  and  their  cheerful  atmos¬ 
phere,  or  is  the  obligation  to  be  divided? 


By  some  persons  most  of  these  questions  can  be  an¬ 
swered  as  soon  as  asked;  but  the  last  one  required  of  me 
some  research.  In  so  far  as  I  can  determine  from  browsing 
on  the  verbiage  of  earlier  writers,  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
to  do  with  the  so-called  Franklin  stove  to  the  following 
extent.  In  1678,  according  to  Shuff- 
rey’s  delightful  book,  The  English 
Fireplace ,  a  new  form  of  fireplace 
was  built  in  England  for  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert.  The  Prince  evidently  felt  the 
coal  pinch,  as  we  do  today,  and  saw 
that  too  much  smoke  and  heat  went 
rapidly  up  the  old  perpendicular 
flue.  So  a  bricklayer,  named  Bing¬ 
ham,  devised  a  better  fireplace.  It 
was  made,  with  a  view  to  consuming 
more  of  the  smoke  and  retaining 
longer  the  heat,  by  hanging  a  baffle- 
plate,  hinged  at  the  junction  of  its 
upper  and  lower  halves,  in  the  flue 
in  the  rear  of  and  above  the  grate. 
When  the  upper  half  was  pulled  for¬ 
ward,  the  smoke  and  heat  passed 
down  the  flue  under  the  baffle-plate 
and  up  the  flue  behind  it.  When  the 
upper  half  was  swung  back,  the  smoke  and  heat  went 
through  the  opening  so  made,  and,  as  usual,  direcffly  up  the 
flue.  This  device  evidently  seemed  to  Mr.  Bingham,  and 
probably  to  the  Prince  and  others,  to  retain  the  heat  longer 

in  the  fireplace  and  to  con¬ 
sume  more  smoke  when  the 
top  of  the  plate  was  pulled 
forward,  as  was  done  after 
the  fire  had  begun  to  burn 
well. 

In  1711  two  Frenchmen, 
Nicolas  Gauger  and  DuBois, 
an  architect,  designed  a  fire¬ 
place  with  a  soufflet  or  blow¬ 
er  in  the  hearth,  which, when 
open,  increased  the  draft  by 
taking  in  air  under  the  hot 
iron  bottom  of  the  fireplace. 
Their  model  also  included  a 
caliducff,  or  zig-zag  square 
sectioned  iron  pipe,  which 
took  in  fresh  air  from  out¬ 
side  and  passed  it  around 
stationary  baffle-plates  set 
in  different  levels  of  the  cali- 
ducff,  as  it  traversed  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  and  finally 
discharged  the  heated  air  into  the  room. 

These  two  improved  fireplaces  must  have  been  known  to 
Franklin,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  any  drawing  of  his 
model,  which  shows  that  he  combined  the  two  ideas  in  his 


Fig.  1  —  Franklin  Stove  ( early  nineteenth  century ) 
Observe  the  finely  patterned  brass  rail  across  the  top 
and  the  well  turned  finials.  Courtesy,  Mrs.  Manning. 


Fig.  2  —  Franklin  Stove  {early  nineteenth  century ) 

This  and  previous  illustration  from  the  Lovett  House,  Chester,  N.  S.  Courtesy, 
Mrs.  Manning. 
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newer  “Pennsylvania 
Stove”  in  1742.  This 
was  an  open  stove  of 
cast  iron,  intended  to 
save  fuel  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  warming  of 
rooms.  Wood  was  its 
fuel,  but  its  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  earlier 
stoves  lay  in  the  fadt 
that  the  heat  of  the 
fire  reached  both  front 
and  back  of  the  fresh- 
air  calidudt  by  passing 
through  the  flue,  which 
was  built  down  to  the 
hearth  level  behind 
the  calidubt  and  then 
was  turned  and  built 
perpendicularly  up. 

Franklin  also  made  a 
flue-cleaning  door,  or 
vent,  above  the  fire  in 
the  soffit  of  the  h re¬ 
place  opening,  but  did  not  show  how  to  clean  out  the 
turn  or  bottom  of  the  flue  at  the  fireplace  level, — which 
seems  a  defedt  that  could  be  overcome  by  some  one 
today. 

Franklin  did  not  have  his  stove  made  for  sale  by,  or  for, 
himself;  nor  did  he  patent  it,  perhaps  because  he  realized 
how  the  earlier  principles  of  the  Frenchmen  were  embodied 
in  it.  But  he  gave  the  model  to  Robert  Grace,  a  friend, 
who  cast  and  sold  the  stove  or  its  parts.  The  idea  was 
pirated  in  England  by  an  ironmonger  (J.  Durno,  Schuffrey 
thinks  probable),  who  altered  it  by  making  the  air  cham¬ 
ber  of  brick  and  by  placing  a  register  in  the  only  cast  iron 
part  retained,  so  that  the 
heat  could  be  controlled 
from  the  room.  Durno  also 
adapted  it,  for  the  English 
trade,  to  burn  coal  instead 
of  wood.* 

W  e  see,  therefore,  that 
the  open  stove  for  wood  and 
coal  was  improved  by  suc¬ 
cessive  borrowings  and  bet- 
terings  of  others’  ideas. 

Such  is  the  story  of  most 
inventions.  A  modern  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilating  grate 
has  long  been  made  and 


sold  in  New  York, 
which,  as  I  recall  it, 
improves  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Franklin 
models;  and  there  are 
others.  We  all  know  of 
Eatrobe  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Heater.  It  is  an 
ugly  duckling  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  “but  it  can 
swim  darned  well,”  for 
it  is  a  great  heater, 
pradlically  and  eco¬ 
nomically. 

Count  Rum  ford 
(Benjamin  Thomp¬ 
son),  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  about  1798 
condemned  Durno’s 
theories  in  general, 
and,  possibly  after 
suffering  from  a 
smoky  flue, deprecated 
the  bends  and  irregu¬ 
larities  therein  which  attend  Franklin’s  and  other  inven¬ 
tions.  Back  to  the  straight,  old  unimpeded  English  flue  of 
Prince  Rupert’s  time  he  went,  except  for  an  improved 
throat  and  interior  shelf.  He  devised  a  fireplace  and  flue 
system  which  led  us,  alas,  into  the  worship  of  brick  open 
fireplaces.  He  abandoned  iron  work  for  all  but  the  grate, 
and  made  an  improved  back,  sides,  and  throat,  and  a 
straight  flue  calculated  at  a  sedtional  area  of  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-tenth  of  the  fireplace  opening  area,  as  I  recall 
it.  These  ideas  all  work  well  together  and  are  followed  now 
by  the  best  designers,  but  they  would  also  succeed  with  a 
Franklin  fire  frame  or  open  stove.  Therefore,  while 

praising  Rumford  for  the 
latter  ideas,  I  cannot  help 
blaming  him  (although  a 
distant  connexion)  for  de¬ 
priving  us  of  our  cast  iron, 
open  stove  of  some  form  at 
least;  for  although  brick 
may  radiate  more  heat,  and 
may  outlast  iron,  the  gain 
in  efficiency  is  not  worth 
the  aesthetic  loss  of  the 
stove.  Indeed,  most  of  Rum- 
ford’s  principles  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  brick  set  fire 
frame. 

Franklin’s  name  was 
probably  connected  with  his 
stove  during  the  time  when 
Robert  Grace  cast  and  sold 
it,  and  with  the  American 
modifications  of  it,  if  not 
with  the  English  also,  until 
even  the  mere  fire  frame, 
with  or  without  a  raised 
hearth  on  iron  legs,  and 


*A11  this  is  made  more  lucid  by 
reading  Franklin  s  Memoirs;  and  also 
J.  Durno’s  Description  of  a  New  In¬ 
vented  Stove;  W.  Glossop’s  Stove  Mak¬ 
er’s  Assistant ,  of  1772,  and  other  ac¬ 
counts,  but  especially  SchufFrey’s,  The 
English  Fireplace,  published  by  B.  T. 

Batsford,  London.  The  latter  is  very 
wisely  and  fully  illustrated,  with  excel¬ 
lent  drawings  and  photos  and  quotes 
interestingly  from  the  various  avail-  Fig- 5  —  Franklin  Stove  (early  nineteenth  century) 
able  writings  on  the  subject.  At  Fort  Anne,  Annapolis  Royaf,  N.  S.  Courtesy ,  L.  M.  Fortier,  Esq 
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Figs  J,  4 —  Patterns  for  Franklin  Stoves  or  Grates  (1790-/8/0) 

Carved  white  pine  patterns  for  Franklin  stove  castings.  Of  very  thin  wood,  carved  and  glued 
to  templates  on  the  back.  The  Author. 
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Fig.  6  —  Franklin  Stove  ( mid-nineteenth  century) 

At  Fort  Anne.  An  odd  mixture  of  Rooco  and  Gotiiic  styles.  Courtesy ,  L.  M. 

Fortier,  Esq. 

without  any  purely  Franklin  ideas  incorporated,  is  now 
dignified  by  his  name.  Certain  old  American  farmhouses 
today  contain  these  frames,  with  brick  hearths  built  on 
the  floor  level,  but  possibly  the  raised  iron  hearth  has,  in 
these  cases,  been  lost.  The  idea  in  the  raised  hearth  was 
that  of  keeping  the  fire  from  the  floor,  radiating  more  heat 
and  bringing  the  fire  further  out  into  the  room  than  would 
be  possible  with  a  brick  hearth  at  the  floor  level. 

That  Franklin  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of 
the  ornamental  part  of  the  cast  iron  fire  frame  and  back,  I 
cannot  believe.  A  strong  Adam  influence  is  seen  in  many 
of  them  and  later  ones  show  the  Empire  influence.  The  hob 
grate  appears  to  have  suggested  the  need  of  ornamental 
side  pieces  and  back,  when  more  metal  was  added  to  the 
ancient  brick  and  stone  form,  of  which  the  origin  goes  back 
to  the  cave  dwellings. 

The  ornamental  patterns  or  forms  for  the  mould  in 
casting  were  usually  made  of  quite  thin,  clear,  white 
pine  bent  to  the  form  of  the  desired  curve  by  attaching 
templates  to  the  backs.  (Fig.  3.)  They  were  delicately 
and  well  carved.  Sometimes  small  brass-headed  tacks  and 
nails  were  driven  in  to  save  the  labor  of  carving  small 
bosses.  Beads  or  fillets  and  lead  castings  of  other  re¬ 
peated  ornaments  were  attached  for  the  same  reason. 
Such  lead  repetitions  on  a  colonette  are  seen  in  the 
illustration  (Fig.  4.) 

No  one  would  do  less  than  praise  Franklin  for  his  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  new  stove,  because  it  is  largely  due  to  his  work 
that  all  similar  stoves  and  frames  came  into  such  general 
use  in  America.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  term 
“Franklin  Stove”  is  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  a  hearth¬ 
less,  backless  fireframe  with  no  part  especially  due  to 
Franklin’s  inventive  genius.  Many  such  frames  were  of 
other  men’s  design,  and  some  came  from  England,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  or  were  inspired  by  English  designs. 

If  you  visit  Nova  Scotia  and  go  the  round  of  the  south 
shore  to  Chester  and  Halifax,  and  then,  of  the  north  shore, 
back  to  Digby  or  Yarmouth,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  stop 
at  lovely  Annapolis  Royal  and  visit  Fort  Anne.  There  is 
another  good  inn  in  Annapolis,  filled  with  fine  old  ma¬ 
hogany  and  china,  and  a  trip  out  to  South  Milford  and 
the  hospitable  house  of  Thomas  at  the  head  of  the  Liver- 


Fig.  7  —  Franklin  Stove  (early  nineteenth  century) 

Empire  style;  of  date  similar  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  /  and  2. 

At  Annapolis  Royal.  Courtesy ,  James  P.  Lynch,  Esq. 

pool  Lakes,  will  explain  why  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  wrote 
The  Tent  Dwellers  there.  But  better  than  pursuing  the  lakes 
and  their  big  trout  and  ancient  rock  inscriptions,  now  de¬ 
ciphered  as  Indian  legendary  art;  better  than  hunting  rare 
hooked  rugs  on  farmhouse  floors,  is  it  to  stand  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  Fort  Anne,  where  French  and  English  fought  and 
fell,  see  the  yellow  tide  surge  up  the  river,  driven  from  far 
away  Fundy,  and  wander  through  the  old  garrison  house 
with  courteous  Mr.  Fortier,  whose  charge  it  is.  Here  hang 
the  colored  coats  of  arms  of  the  famous  French  nobles  of 
early  Port  Royal’s  history,  before  the  English  took  it  and 


Fig.  8 —  Franklin  Stove  ( early  nineteenth  century) 

Empire  style.  Shows  finely  executed  grape-vine  pattern.  Altogether  an 
exceptional  piece  of  casting.  Compare  previous  and  succeeding  illustrations. 
At  Annapolis  Royal.  Courtesy ,  B.  B.  Hardwick,  Esq. 
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changed  it  to  Annapolis  Royal,  and  here  are  excellent  so- 
called  Franklin  stoves.  There  are  yet  more  of  them  in  the 
houses  of  various  citizens  of  Annapolis,  who  admire  and 
very  sensibly  use  them  with  an  almost  reverent  spirit, 
which  hesitates  to  abandon  the  certain  good  of  the  old  for 
the  uncertain  value  of  the  new.  (Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.) 

In  the  States  are  many  old  fire-frames  lying  in  the  shops. 
Such  a  frame,  without  the  iron  hearth,  which  came  into 
my  possession  quite,  accidentally,  but  whose  ornamenta¬ 
tion  is  quite  unusual,  is  illustrated.  (Fig.  10.)  The  exten¬ 
sive  modeling  of  the  acanthus  is  excellent  and  so  is  its 
location  on  the  metal.  The  ball  finials  are  of  brass.  It  repre¬ 
sents  beautiful  design  and  fine  casting. 

Another  worth-while  example  (Fig.  1 1)  is  still,  I  think,  to 
be  seen  in  Hyannis,  and  bears  on  its  front  the  name  of  the 
maker,  H.  H.  Stimpson,  Boston.  It  is  a  fine  stove  and  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  a  country  house.  The  queer  little  andirons 
have  left  it  and  gone  to  some  owner  unknown  to  me,  but 
the  courteous  owner  of  the  stove  is  Mr.  Carroll.  Of  these 
irons  as  harmonious  accompaniments  of  an  iron  open  stove 
I  would  say  more,  as  1  know  of  only  one  other  pair  in 
existence.  They  came  from  the  ancient  attic  of  a  house  torn 
down  inBrewster,  Mass.,  years  ago.  Though  bereft  of  their 
former  abode  they  are  still  lifelike  to  the  point  of  animation. 
Evidently  they  are  English  and  came,  perhaps,  from  one 
of  those  ancient  foundries,  such  as  that  in  the  parish  of 


Fig.  jo  —  Franklin  Fire  Frame 

No  iron  hearth  appears  here.  The  piece  suggests  very 
early  nineteenth  century  work,  both  in  type  of  design 
and  in  the  extreme  refinement  of  the  casting.  The 
influence  of  wood  carving  on  this  is  evident.  Studio , 
Frances  Adams  Kent,  Orleans,  Mass. 


Waldron,  Sus¬ 
sex,  whence 
came  other 
andirons  of 
similar  form, 
direct  d  e- 
scendants  of 
Elizabethan 
designs.* 

In  a  splen¬ 
didly  built 
and  beautiful¬ 
ly  panelled 
small  house  on 
Cape  Cod,  the 
birthplace  of  a 
famous  sea 
captain, I  once 
saw  a  so-called 
Franklin  fire- 
frame  with 
acanthus  and 
grape  orna¬ 
ment  on  side 
half- columns. 
Above  these 
were  brass 
discs  and 
above  these 
brass  ball  fin¬ 
ials.  All  the 
house  was 
doomed  to 
destruction  : 


Fig.  9 —  Franklin  Stove  ( early  nineteenth  century ) 

Similar  to  Fi%s.  y  and  8,  but  not  so  well  modelled  or  cast.  Well  turned 
finials.  Feet  should  be  compared  with  those  of  Fig.  8.  Courtesy,  'James  P. 
Lynch,  Esq. 

the  stove  and  panelled  parlor  with  its  recessed  window 
seats,  rare  in  small  country  houses  two  hundred  years 
old.  No  one  could  contemplate  such  desecration  un¬ 
moved.  I  began  by  bargaining  for  the  parlor  panelling  and 
Franklin  stove  (for  it  would  not  do  to  take  the  stove  away 
from  its  old-time  association  with  such  fine  woodwork), 
and  I  ended  by  purchasing  even  the  windows,  sash,  jambs, 
seats  and  architraves,  which  brought  also  the  mouldings  of 
the  eaves  outside.  And  now  all  these  are  again  associated 
under  one  roof,  as  of  old,  although,  unfortunately,  not  in 


Fig.  ii  —  Franklin  Fire  Frame  with  Old 
English  Andirons 

Made  by  H.  H.  Stimson,  Boston.  Frame  of  same 
period  as  Fig.  10.  Andirons  much  more  ancient 
Courtesy  Carroll  Co.,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

the  beautiful  old  structure,  with  its  little  parlor  only  seven 
feet  high,  as  a  shrine  intaCt  for  the  Franklin  fire-frame 
which  had  bestowed  such  animation  and  genial  warmth  on 
hundreds  who  once  knew  its  hospitality. 

*Mr.  Shuffrey  gives  an  illustration  of  two  at  Penshurst  Place,  Kent,  England 
(page  138). 


their  former  rela¬ 
tive  positions. 
However,  when  I 
see  the  old  Frank¬ 
lin  stove-frame, 
safe  from  thejunk- 
man’s  clutch;  and 
refleCt  that  many 
may  yet  sit  before 
its  cheerful  blaze, 
the  rescue  seems 
well  worth  while. 
The  only  regret 
that  lingers  is  that 
I  could  not  have 
acquired  the  entire 
house,  repaired  its 
weakened  timbers 
and  mouldings 
and  so  preserved 
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Antiques  Abroad 

The  Elusiveness  ofT^ussian  J^oot:  The  Tsurdett-Qoutts  Sale. 

and  Other  Things 

By  Auto lycos 


f^O  UgfD  O  :  News,  or  gossip,  keeps  filtering 
J  through  concerning  an  underground  exchange  of 
antiques  between  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
especially  in  jewels.  Substantial  fortunes  are  said  to  have 
been  made  in  this  traffic.  Brilliant  emeralds  and  diamonds 
so  large  as  to  be  thought  to  be  imitation  have  changed 
hands  at  Petrograd  for  a  hundred  pounds,  and  have  real¬ 
ized,  after  passing  through  several  countries,  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  Paris,  the  exchange  for  jewels.  Now  comes  news 
that  the  famous  Chapel  of  the  Iberian  Virgin  at  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  Moscow,  has  been  broken  into  and  its  treasures — in¬ 
cluding  pearls  and  diamonds  to  the  value  of  some  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds 
removed.  What  this  works 
out  to  in  rubles,  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  is 
stupendous.  According  to 
Sir  Henry  Penson,  Director 
of  the  Intelligence  Section 
at  the  Peace  Conference  in 
1919,  today  in  Germany  a 
stall  at  a  theater  costs  three 
pence  and  a  bottle  of  Rhine 
wine  fourpence.  Hence  the 
avidity  with  which  Germans 
are  supposed  to  be  taking 
up  the  business  of  transfer¬ 
ring  jewels  to  the  outer 
world. 

With  this  rich  traffic,  as 
stealthily  carried  on  as  are 
the  dealings  in  cocaine, 
comes  the  counterpoise  of 
sham  antiques  purporting 
to  come  from  the  same 
source.  A  great  many  of  these  shams  are  genuine  Russian 
icons  and  old  Russian  enamels,  but  with  this  important 
drawback: — their  splendid  sparkling  emeralds  and  their 
large  and  tempting  diamonds  are  clever  fabrications  made 
in  Holland  and  specially  designed  for  the  American  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  a  variant  of  new  wine  in  old  bottles  or  faked  old 
masters  in  genuine  antique  frames.  The  secrecy  of  the 
transaction  is  apt  to  throw  the  collector  off  his  guard.  When 
in  a  whisper  he  is  told  that  the  object  has  been  “looted”, 
that  is  a  nicer  word  than  “stolen”,  from  Prince  So-and- 
So’s  famous  collection  at  Petrograd,  his  moral  sense  be¬ 
comes  blunted  and  his  artistic  perspicacity  dulled.  But 
readers  of  Antiques  who  buy  Russian  loot,  are  warned  to 
buy  only  the  framework;  if  they  set  out  to  acquire  the 
jewels,  let  them  employ  an  expert  of  their  own  choosing. 

*  See  Antiques  for  June,  p.  275 


Swansea  Porcelain  Cream  Jug 
Willow  pattern  design  in  blue. 


Half  the  month  of  May,  in  London,  was  taken  up  with  a 
series  of  sales  of  that  great  Victorian  lady,  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  friend  of  Queen  Victoria  and  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Dickens.  The  bidding  was  sensational.  Collectors 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  foregathered  at  Christie’s  for  the 
dispersal  of  the  pictures  including  Francis  Lemuel  Abbott’s 
Lord  Nelson,  which  realized  £1890,  and  Raeburn’s  glorious 
portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  last  picture  the  artist 
painted,  which  was  eagerly  competed  for  and  fell  at  £9660, 
destined  for  America  (a  great  advance  on  the  310  guineas 
it  brought  in  1877).  Hoppner’s  William  Pitt,  which  should 
have  been  purchased  by  some  Pittsburgh  magnate 

in  honor  of  the  name-giver 
of  that  city,  fetched,  after 
keen  competition,  £7350. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
represented  by  nine  can¬ 
vasses.  But  a  sensation 
came  in  a  little  Raphael 
panel,  the  “Agony  in  the 
Garden,”  painted  in  1505 
for  the  nuns  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Perugia.  This  is  a  part 
of  an  altar-piece.  The  princi¬ 
pal  panel  was  long  on  loan 
at  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  It  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  is  now  in  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Museum,  New  York, 
It  is  valued  at  £100,000. 
Another  panel  from  the 
same  altar-piece,  a  “Lamen¬ 
tation  over-  the  Dead 
Christ”  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner  of  Boston.  This  Burdett-Coutts 
panel  was  received  with  acclamation  and  won  no  less  than 
£7350,  although  the  Baroness  paid  only  450  guineas  tor  it 
in  1856.  Two  small  Hobbema  landscapes  realized  £13,000. 

The  four  Shakespeare  portraits,  all  equally  zzzzauthentic, 
made  a  record  in  coming  together  en  bloc ,  but  they  did  not 
make  a  record  price.  Of  Shakespearian  items  the  Daniel 
First  Folio  was  the  piece-de-resistance  *  But  what  can  one 
say  of  the  hideous  Garrick-Hogarth-Shakespeare  mahog¬ 
any  chair  of  Rococo  design  with  a  large  medallion  profile  por¬ 
trait  of  the  poet,  and  hideous  embellishments  of  dramatic 
trophies  and  serpents,  which  was  designed  by  Hogarth  for 
David  Garrick?  This  dreadful  piece  brought  3000  guineas. 
If  it  shows  anything,  it  shows  how  greatly  modern  furni¬ 
ture  is  indebted  to  Chippendale,  who  pruned  all  these  mon¬ 
strosities  into  beautiful  shapes  that  have  endured. 
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At  the  sale,  Sevres  porcelain  established  new  high  prices, 
and  a  rare  Capo  di  Monti  dinner  service,  discovered  in  a 
corded  box  in  the  cellar  in  the  Baroness’s  house  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  where  it  had  lain  a  hundred  years  unopened,  proved 
a  prize.  It  had  been  bought  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the 
Baroness’s  father,  in  the  little  factory  near  Naples,  and 
had  been  delivered  to  him  in  London  and  had  not  been 
opened, — a  striking  instance  ol  how  wealth  collects  art 
without  knowing  it. 

*  *  * 

From  the  orchid-house  of  a  banking  family’s  palatial 
omnium  gatherum ,  for  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  was 
not  a  real  collector,  we  come  to  the  little  wee  shamrock  of 
Ireland,  which  country,  at  the  present  moment,  is  free,  but 
not  easy.  Bands  of  marauders  are  turning  families  out  of 
their  homesteads.  Most  of  the  refugees  come  away  with 
hand-grips  carrying  a  spare  suit  of  clothes  and  the  family 
jewels,  if  jewels  they  have.  But  coming  under  the  writer’s 
notice  from  Ould  Ireland  were  three  groups  recently  sold 
in  the  market  hurriedly  for  a  mere  song: — one  a  Swansea 
cream  jug  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  with  the  willow  pattern 
painted  in  blue. 

Wales  and  Ireland  are  contiguous.  Hence  this  old  jug 
came  over  the  water  to  some  old  farmhouse  or  squireen’s 
domain  and  here  it  is  again  a  hundred  years  after. 

A  mirror  of  early  nineteenth  century  origin,  richly 
gilded  and  with  fine  bold  foliated  leafage  as  ornament,  and 
an  anchor  with  oak-leaves  belongs  to  a  period  that  is  not 
now  imitated.  It  is  late  for  collectors,  but  it  bespeaks  strong 
design,  although  somewhat  mishandled.  Two  chairs  shown 
are  certainly  collectors’  examples.  Possibly  made  in  Ire¬ 
land,  or  more  possibly  made  at  Lancaster  and  shipped  to 
Dublin,  they  represent  two  interlocking  periods, — the 
merging  of  the  decadent  Chippendale  style  into  the  on- 


Provincial  Mahogany  Chairs 

Chippendale  and  Sheraton  chairs  illustrating  points  of  divergence  in  the 
two  styles. 


Gilt  Mirror  ( early  nineteenth  century ) 


coming  Sheraton.  The  curves  of  the  former  were  beginning 
to  give  way  to  the  straighter  lines  of  the  latter.  The  legs 
just  begin  to  indicate  the  tapering  form  soon  to  seize  the 
fancy  of  designers.  Such  examples,  away  from  London 
impulses,  indicate  those  provincial  origins  always  so  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  collector. 

ij:  %  jJc 

There  is  plenty  of  trouble  reported  for  traveling  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  the  Continent.  More  or  less  difficulty  is,  of  course, 
always  likely  to  be  encountered  by  strangers  moving  about 
a  country  with  whose  language  and  customs  they  are  un¬ 
familiar.  In  the  past — that  is,  before  the  war — the  general 
desirability  of  encouraging  the  habit  of  American  visita¬ 
tion  had  led  to  the  granting — at  the  frontiers  and  elsewhere 
— of  some  measure  of  special  dispensation  to  persons  evi¬ 
dently  intent  only  on  legitimate  sightseeing  with  its  in¬ 
evitable  and  highlv  valued  expenditures  for  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  and  for  souvenirs  large  and  small.  The  shop¬ 
keeper  and  the  boniface  were  trusted  to  take  discreet,  but 
sufficient,  toll  of  their  patrons’  pocketbooks,  and  were,  in 
turn,  less  discreetly  assisted  to  disgorge  to  government, 
through  the  medium  of  various  forms  of  taxation. 

This  subtly  organized  and  measurably  painless  proced¬ 
ure  has  now  apparently  broken  down  and  yielded  to  some¬ 
thing  that  suggests  a  gold-strike  stampede,  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  tourists  playing  the  part  of  exploitable  mines  of  prec¬ 
ious  metal — varying  greatly  in  individual  richness,  to  be 
sure,  but,  nevertheless,  worth  inclusive  panning. 

The  latest  method  of  conducting  this  lucrative  industry 
is  reported  from  the  French  frontier.  It  so  happens  that 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  French  supply  of  gold, 
it  is  forbidden  for  a  private  individual  to  export  or  person¬ 
ally  to  carry  gold  coinage  out  of  the  country. 

To  carry  more  than  a  minimum  requirement  of  any  kind 
of  Continental  currency  beyond  the  borders  of  the  issuing 
country  is  likely  to  mean  confiscation.  This  is  as  true  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  of  France.  Germany,  furthermore,  has  contracted 
a  cheering  habit  of  charging  export  fees  on  purchases. 

However  much  the  reported  tales  of  grief  may  be  dis¬ 
counted,  it  seems  likely  that  many  travelers  will  return 
home  with  sensibilities  considerably  ruffled. 
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For  the  Year  of  CHRISTI  AN  Account 

1698. 

Bur  bv  EiiTiOp  ^ %r’s  Account,  1702. 

Ey  the  Account  of  other?,  1700- 

Being  the  fecond  after  Beffexrk  or 
Leap-Year. 

And  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  %66$. 
But  by  Dove**  Computation  5702. 

Containing  a  general  Ephemeridesof 
the  Planet?  Motions,  with  many  other 
Matters  Ufeful  &  Nocetlary- 

CkieBv  accomodated  to  the  Latitude 
of  40  Degree^  North,  and  Lougrtnds  of 
about  <*3  degr.  weft  from  London  ^ e 
may,  without  fenfible  Error  Carve  all  tne 
adjacent  Phces,even  from  Nsrvfound~Land 


to  .the  Capes  of 


virzuna 


i  By  Dmd  Leeds,  Philomat, 

j  Printed  and  Sold  by  iViHiant  Brad  nrd  at  tne 
Bible  in  New-Tod^  169 3. 


Title-Pages  from  Two  Rare  Almanacs 

Observe  the  elaborate  pseudo-scholarship  of  both.  The  black  bordering 
was  finished. 


%nllt  fs  Faretvcl  ^^02, 

A  N 

Almanack 

jFor  the  Year  oFour  LORD,  1702 
i  (  The  Second  alter  Leap-year.  ) 

,  And  hem  the  CREATION.  ,65*. 
jFrom  the  Difcover?  oF  America, 

|  b/  Chr.  Columbus.  no 

From  the  Beginning  of  Plymouth.  8i 

I  Of  the  TvhfiacJjuJeti 
Of  ConneSticut 

\nd  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign 
K-  WILLS  A1  /  i'rt  Third. 

Wherein,  we  have  Cli.  ngesor  &  Moon,  th e-Smt  and  1 
Motni  plac^theTiraeof  the  £  tus Hi[ingtx.  Setting,  j 
Afpeds .of. Placets,  tie  Cstnt,,  f&yv'iv.l  UplUeg  j 
Progiiofricationsof.  the  masher,  Dr  *  of  HR  hi 
Water  at  20oCcn  jViih  lev  era  1  C,  (>denble{ 
Cunofities. 

By  JOhSTT^TlEy" 

Who  dyed  as  he  was  finishing  this  Alvn&aek,:  j 
and  fo  leaves  as  his  laft  Legacy  to  h.s  Country-iaca.,  ] 

Boft  v :  Printed  by  Bartholomew  Green,  sad! 
:'!  o(sni  Alien,  Sold  ar  the  Printing  Ho  life  at  p 
the  Sc  a  th  Ead  of  the  T  own.  i  j  ©  z . 

es^srsurn 


of  the  second  is  a  tribute  of  grief  to  the  editor,  who  died  before  his  task 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 

(^Almanacs  and  the  Flight  of  Fime 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


FOR  the  book  collector  who  takes  the  time  to  read  his 
books,  there  can  be  found  hours  of  recreation  and 
instruction  in  old  almanacs.  An  almanac,  like  a 
newspaper,  is  strictly  contemporaneous.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  it  is  discarded  for  a  new  one,  and  usually  thrown  aside 
as  obsolete.  But  like  the  newspaper  of  a  past  century,  it 
becomes,  in  course  of  time,  a  historical  record.  The  earliest 
of  our  almanacs  is  priceless — for  no  copy  of  it  is  known  to 
exist.  It  antedated  even  the  Bay  Psalm  Book ,  and  the  brief 
record  of  it,  gathered  from  Bradford’s  Diary ,  is  “An  Al¬ 
manack for  i6yg.  By  William  Peirce,  Cambridge.  Printed 
by  Stephen  Daye,  1639.”  Any  almanac  printed  before  the 
year  1700  is  valuable,  and  many  of  later  date  are  eagerly 
sought  by  collectors,  for  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  such  a  publication  has  usually  served  its  purpose  to 
the  owner  has  made  the  early  examples  exceedingly  scarce. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  the  almanac  of  our 
forefathers  was  printed  solely  for  the  country  trade,  and 


that  the  public  on  which  it  relied  was  wholly  agricultural. 
This  impression,  naturally  gained  from  the  contents,  is  not 
wholly  correct.  The  opportunities  for  reading  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  family  was  engaged  in  clearing  land  and 
laying  the  foundations  for  future  prosperity,  were  limited, 
as  was  also  the  power  to  purchase  books.  In  many  homes 
the  reading  was  confined  to  the  family  Bible  and  the  al¬ 
manac.  Yet  in  the  homes  of  the  great  and  wealthy  the 
almanac  was  a  valued  and  useful  possession,  often  inter¬ 
leaved,  and  used  as  a  memorandum  book.  Some  of  these 
contemporary  records  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
historian  and  the  genealogist.  The  almanac  itself,  giving  a 
picture  of  contemporary  life,  now  forms  a  useful  source  of 
information  regarding  past  customs  and  events,  and,  un¬ 
like  the  newspaper,  its  contents  are  not  colored  by  local 
prejudices  or  personal  opinions. 

Libraries  and  historical  societies  long  ago  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  almanac,  and  some  great  collections  are 
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to  be  found  in  our 
public  institutions. 
Great  private  libra¬ 
ries,  like  those  of 
Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton,  have  acquired 
many  of  the  rarest 
and  most  desirable  of 
the  early  almanacs, 
those  of  Samuel  Dan- 
forth,  printed  at 
Cambridge  by  Ste¬ 
phen  Daye  for  the 
years  1646  and  1647, 
being  the  earliest 
American  almanacs 
known.  Dave,  the 
first  printer  in  what 
is  now  the  United 
States,  followed  the 
printing  of  the“Free- 
man’sOath” with  the 
almanac  of  “William 
Peirce,  mariner,”  for 
many  years  the  most 
noted  sailing  master 
who  ever  came  into 
The  First“Poor  Richard”  New  England  waters, 

Benjamin  Franklin's  almanac,  wherein  he  dis-  a  frjend  of  Bradford, 
tributed  much  wit  and  wisdom.  ....  .... 

Winslow,  and  Win- 

throp,  and  now  known  only  as  the  compiler  of  an  almanac. 
Doubtless  between  this  issue  of  1639  and  that  of  1646, 
Daye  printed  an  almanac  annually  but  neither  copy  nor 
record  of  one  exists. 

Will  1am  Peirce’s  almanacs  were  slight  affairs,  mainly 
devoted  to  the  usual  astronomical  calculations,  which 
filled  sixteen  pages.  Samuel  Danforth  followed  him  tor  a 
few  years  as  compiler  of  the  almanacs  printed  bv  Stephen 
and  Matthew  Daye  and  Samuel  Green.  Later  came  a  host 
of  almanac  makers,  including  Samuel  Brackenburv,  Wil¬ 
liam  Brattle,  Joseph  Dudley,  and  others,  some  disguising 
their  identity  with  initials,  while  others  followed  their 
names  with  sonorous  titles,  like  “Astrophil,”  “Philomath- 
ematicus”  (frequently  abbreviated  to  “Philomath.,” 
“Phil.”),  or,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  “ Philodespot.” 
Daniel  George  modestly  proclaimed  himself  “A  Student 
in  Astronomy,”  while  others  assumed  the  names  of  “Abra¬ 
ham  W  eatherwise,”  “Timothy  Trueman,”  “Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,”  “Poor  Robin,”  “Richard  Saunders,”  “Poor 
Richard,”  etc.,  the  last-named  being  the  nom-de-plume  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  famous  publications. 

New  England  was  the  home  of  the  American  almanac, 
and  from  its  birthplace  the  family  spread  over  the  colo¬ 
nies.  The  earliest  series  of  American  almanacs  covering 
any  considerable  period  of  years  was  that  prepared  by 
John  Tulley  from  1687  to  I7°2  inclusive.  The  last  of 
these  is  entitled  Tulley' s  Farewel ,  1702 ,  by  John  Tulley, 
“who  dyed  as  he  was  finishing  this  Almanack;  and  so 
leaves  it  as  a  last  Legacy  to  his  Country-men.”  The  run¬ 
ning  comments  on  the  calendar  pages  of  'his  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  similar  commentaries,  the  prognostica¬ 
tions  for  January  being: 


“Cold  enough  The  cold  Strengthens  many  Heels  tript 
up  Frequent  Snows  about  this  time.  Need  of  a  Fire  Snow 
upon  Snow  Norwesters  Keen  Twil  freeze  by  the  Fire  side 
Pitty  the  poor  Too  many  stay  at  Home  (Sunday)  Fair  in 
some  places,  Cold  in  all.  Over  shoes  and  Boots.” 

Samuel  Clough,  “A  lover  of  mathematics,”  followed 
Tully  as  an  almanac  maker,  beginning  his  series  in  1700, 
and  ending  with  Clough's  Farewell  in  1708,  his  death  oc¬ 
curring  in  October,  1707.  These  compilers  had  no  monop¬ 
oly,  however,  and  several  other  almanacs  of  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  are  occasionally  found,  compiled  by  “N.  W.” 
(Nathaniel  Whittemore),  Edward  Holyoke,  M.  A., 
Thomas  Robie,  and  others. 

Nathaniel  Ames’s  almanacs  were  published  through 
three  generations.  The  first,  An  Astronomical  Diary ,  or,  an 
Almanack  for  the  year  1726 ,  was  by  Nathaniel  Ames,  Jr., 
who  drops  the  “Junior”  in  the  almanac  for  1737,  which 
contains  lines  on  his  father’s  death.  The  son  died  in  1764, 
from  which  year  the  almanacs  were  published  in  the  name 
of  his  son,  the  third  Nathaniel  Ames,  until  1775.  The  al¬ 
manacs  of  Nathaniel  Low,  issued  from  1762  to  1827,  are 
important  for  their  long  “run”  and  for  the  period  during 
which  they  were  issued,  Low  being  a  sincere  republican 
and  an  able  writer  of  political  articles. 

With  the  ending  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two  famous 
series  of  New  England  almanacs  had  their  birth,  Robert  B. 
Thomas’s  Old  Farmer  s  Almanac ,  starting  in  1793,  and 
Dudley  Leavitt’s  Old  Farmer's  Almanack ,  the  first  of 
which  was  issued  in  1797.  Both  are  welcome  visitors  with 
the  new  year  in  thousands  of  New  England  homes  today. 
Isaiah  Thomas’s  almanacs  are  more  difficult  to  acquire, 
the  series  beginning  in  1772  and  continuing  until  1821, 
with  varying  titles  and  imprints.  All  of  these  standard 
almanacs,  as  well  as  Low’s,  were  issued  with  various  im¬ 
prints,  according  to  the  districft  in  which  they  were  to  be 
sold.  The  earlier  numbers  of  Leavitt’s  and  Thomas’s  Old 
Farmer's  Almanack  are  difficult  to  secure  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  many  complete  sets  are  in  existence.  While  the 
earlier  numbers,  especially  the  first,  bring  prices  from  a 
dollar  upward,  the  later  ones  are  so  common  that  they 
may  almost  be  had  for  the  asking.  Collectors  should  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  a  note  on  the  Leavitt  almanac  for 
1834  states  that  “One  or  two  years  it  was  not  published, 
although  put  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.” 

Daniel  Leeds  was  New  York’s  first  almanac  maker.  He 
began  his  series  in  Philadelphia  in  1687,  but  when  Brad¬ 
ford  set  up  his  press  in  New  York  City  in  1693,  issued  his 
first  New  York  almanac  in  1694.  Leeds  continued  to  issue 
the  New  York  almanac  until  1713,  his  son,  Titan  Leeds, 
continuing  it  from  1714  to  1744,  when  the  last  of  the  Leeds 
almanacs  was  issued  with  the  title  The  Dead  Man  s  Alma¬ 
nack.  In  1727  the  name  of  Felix  Leeds,  a  brother  of  Titan, 
appears  on  the  New  York  almanac.  No  copy  of  the  1728 
almanac  has  been  found,  but  from  1729  the  issues  bear  the 
name  of  Titan  Leeds.  A  series  of  almanacs  issued  from 
1746  on  bears  the  names  of  Thomas,  Roger,  and  Richard 
Moore  or  More.  Webster  s  Calendar ,  first  published  in  New 
York  City  in  1784,  as  Webster's  New  Fork  Almanack ,  has 
been  issued  consecutively  from  178^  or  1786  to  date  in 
Albany,  New  York,  with  many  other  Farmer's  Almanacs , 
with  varying  imprints  for  local  booksellers,  each  of  whom 
had  his  name  and  address  on  the  title-page  as  publisher. 


Poor  Richard,  17^7. 

’  A  N 

Almanack 

For  the  Year  of  Chrift 

1  7  3  3> 

Being  the  Firft  after  LEAP  YEAR . 

/fnd  rrvriics  finct  iht  Crcalicn  Yean 

By  the  Account  of  the  Eallern  Gnxkj  7241 

By  the  Latin  Church,  when  O  ent  Y  6932 

By  the  Computation  of  }Y.lV.  51*7 

By  the  Rcrrran  Chronology  5682 

By  the  yeivijb  Habbies  ^494 

Wherein  is  contained 
The  Lunations,  Eclipfes,  Judgment  of 

the  Weather,  Spring  Tides,  Planets  Motions  U 
mutual  Afpcfts,  Sun  and  Moon’s  Rifing  and  Set¬ 
ting,  Length  of  Days,  Time  of  High  Water, 
Fairs,  Courts,  and  obfervable  Days. 

Fitted  to  the  Latitude  of  Forty  Degrees, 

end  a  Meridian  of  Five  Hours  Well  fro mZc4n( 
but  may  without  fenfible  Error,  lerve  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Places,  even  from  RrxvpundlamJ,  to  Scutfr 

Ccrolina. 

By  RICHARD  SAUNDERS,  Phdom. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Printed  and  fold  by  B  FRANKLIN,  at  the  New 
Printing  Office  wear  the  Market 
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Before  Daniel  Leeds  started  his  series  of  almanacs  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  “student  in  agriculture’’  in  1687,  with 
William  Bradford  as  printer,  Samuel  Atkins,  “student  in 
mathematicks  and  astrology,”  had  issued,  in  1686,  the 
Kalendarium  Pennsylvaniense ,  or,  America  s  messenger. 
Being  an  almanack  for  1686.  Jacob  Taylor  competed  with 
Leeds  for  popular  favor  and  issued  his  first  almanac  in 
1702,  continuing  the  series  for  many  years.  Leeds,  how¬ 
ever,  held  his  own,  and,  after  fourteen  years  of  publication, 
announced  in  the  almanac  for  1700  that  he  had  “filled  the 
Vacancy  on  top  of  the  Moneths  with  some  Country  fash¬ 
ioned  Observations,”  a  custom  which  has  been  followed 
by  some  of  his  successors  to  this  day.  All  his  almanacs  are 
rare,  the  Kalendarium  Pennsylvaniense  being  particularly 
valued  as  the  first  work  of  the  first  printer  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York — William  Bradford. 

But  the  most  famous  of 
American  almanacs  are  the 
Poor  Richard  almanacs  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Soon 
after  Franklin  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  “New  Printing 
Office  near  the  Market”  in 
Philadelphia,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  almanacs,  the 
publication  of  which  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  and 
profitable  of  his  ventures. 

Franklin’s  brother  James 
had  published  in  Newport, 

R.  I.,  in  1728,  the  Rhode 
Island  Almanack ,  by  “Poor 
Robin.”  Benjamin  Franklin 
engaged  Thomas  Godfrey, 
the  inventor  of  the  quad¬ 
rant,  to  compile  an  almanac 
for  him,  which  he  published 
in  the  years  1730,  1731,  and 
1732. 

A  quarrel  between  Godfrey  and  Franklin  caused  the 
compiler  to  give  his  almanac  for  1733  to  Bradford  to  print. 
Franklin  had  published  Jerman’s  almanack  for  1732,  but 
that  went  to  Bradford  in  1733,  leaving  Franklin  without 
any  almanac  for  1733.  Nothing  daunted,  he  wrote  one 
himself  and  published  it  in  December,  1732,  as  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard,  IJB3-  ^  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  successful  pub¬ 
lications.  The  compilation  was  credited  to  Richard  Saun¬ 
ders,  the  name  of  an  English  astrologer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  had  issued  a  series  of  almanacs  in  England 
known  as  the  Apollo  Anglicanus.  The  new  venture  was  an 
instant  “best  seller.”  Franklin  continued  as  editor  until 
the  issue  for  1758,  but  for  eight  years  after  that  his  name 
remained  as  publisher  of  Poor  Richard.  The  pithy  and 
humorous  sayings  of  Franklin,  thus  disguised,  have  passed 
into  proverbs,  and  the  Poor  Richard  Ahnanacks  are  treas¬ 
ured  as  a  genuine  contribution  to  English  literature.  Ex¬ 
cessive  rarity  is  a  term  properly  applied  to  the  early  issues, 
and  a  poor  copy  of  the  Poor  Richard  for  the  year  1739 
brought  $565  in  the  Flurst  sale  in  New  York  in  May,  1904. 
From  1767  onward  the  almanack  was  published  by  Hall  & 
Sellers  of  Philadelphia. 


The  old  almanac,  then,  is  not  lightly  to  be  regarded.  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  it  has  been  identified  with 
the  beginnings  of  printing.  It  embodies  the  wit  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  time.  The  first  issue  of  the  Old  Farmer  Alma¬ 
nack  of  Robert  B.  Thomas  consisted  of  3,000  copies.  In 
forty  years  the  circulation  had  risen  to  more  than  100,000 
copies,  and  in  no  year  was  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand. 
More  than  a  half  million  copies  are  sold  each  year,  and 
this  is  but  one  of  many.  An  erudite  work,  Fhe  Old  Farmer 
and  His  Almanac ,  has  been  written  about  it  by  Professor 
George  Lyman  Kittredge  of  Harvard.  The  general  subject 
has  been  treated  by  many  writers.  But  the  best  reading  is 
found  in  the  old  almanacs  themselves,  and  whoever  pos¬ 
sesses  a  file  of  almanacs  issued  in  the  seventeenth  or  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries  owns  a  genuine  treasure,  if  not  in  material 
of  great  monetary  value,  at  least  of  worth  for  the  pictures 

which  it  presents  of  contem¬ 
porary  life  in  the  colonies. 

Another  feature  of  old 
almanacs  which  contributes 
to  their  interest  is  in  the 
illustrations.  In  the  earliest 
ones,  the  illustrations  were 
confined  to  the  lunar  sym¬ 
bols  arranged  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  border  to  the  title- 
page.  In  the  later  eighteenth 
century  crude  woodcuts  or 
maps  add  interest  to  the 
text.  In  Beers'  Almanac  for 
1782  is  a“Plan  ofthelnvest- 
ment  of  York-Town  and 
Glocester.”  Weatherwise' s 
Almanack  for  the  same  year 
contains  an  engraving  of 
“America  Triumphant  and 
Britannia  in  Distress.”  Paul 
Revere’s  famous  engraving 
of  the  Boston  Massacre  is 
figured  in  Gleason  s  Massachusetts  Calendar  for  1772.  Free- 
better  s  New-England  Almanack  for  1776  has  a  woodcut 
variant  of  Revere’s  engraving  of  “America  Swallowing  the 
Bitter  Draught.”  Portraits  of  George  and  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  adorn  the  title  of  Bickerstaff' s  Boston  Almanack  for 
1790,  and  others  have  engravings  or  woodcuts  of  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  or  other  worthies  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  If  these  portraits  and  pictures  do  not  represent  the 
highest  form  of  piblorial  art,  they  have  for  us  today  a  gen¬ 
uine  historical  interest,  and  who  will  ever  forget  the  de¬ 
lightful  little  cuts  of  the  agricultural  occupations  at  the 
top  of  the  calendar  of  months,  the  genuine  successors  of 
the  beautiful  miniatures  which  adorn  the  Calendars  of  il¬ 
luminated  Books  of  Hours  of  the  Middle  Ages? 

The  old  almanac  is  a  constant  reminder  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  the  collector  of  these 
ephemera  may  spend  hours  pleasantly  in  poring  over  their 
contents  and  gathering  eternal  wisdom  from  their  pages. 
If,  further,  he  is  in  need  of  assurance  as  to  forthcoming 
rain  or  shine  he  has  but  to  consult  an  almanac  of  any 
date,  certain  that  its  prophecies  are  broad  enough  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  modern  weathers. 
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Frontispiece  of  Weatherwise’s  Almanac  (1/82). 
A  cartoon  requiring  somewhat  laborious  explanation. 
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\A  "Puzzle  in  zJXCediaval  Pinanderie 


By  Bondome 


WHEN  the  crucifix  here  illustrated  was  first  brought 
to  my  attention  in  photograph,  I  gave  it  a  quick 
glance,  accepted  the  notation  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  thirteenth-century  Italian  workmanship,  and  worried  no 
more  about  it.  Later  I  had  occasion  to  take  a  second  look, 
and  became  involved 
in  a  quandary,  which 
I  propose  to  share 
with  readers  of  this 
column,  rather  than 
vainly  to  attempt 
solution  on  my  own 
account. 

In  dimension,  the 
crucifix  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of 
19  x  1  <;  inches.  The 
core  is  of  wood,  upon 
which  are  mounted 
plates  of  copper  pat¬ 
terned  with  bluish 
enamel  and  formerly 
gilded.  A  Christ  fig¬ 
ure,  in  cast  bronze, 
hangs  against  an 
oval  mandorla  in  the 
centre  of  the  cross, 
each  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  terminates  in  a 
quatrefoil  decorated 
with  a  figure:  at  the 
top,  St.  John;  at  the 
right,  the  Virgin 
Mary;  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  Magdalen; 
at  the  left,  St. 

Matthew  (probably). 

These  figures  are  in 
repousse  metal.  The 
copper  sheathing, 
whichcoversthearms 
of  the  wooden  cross 
in  front  is,  as  noted, 
decorated  in  bluish 
enamel,  faintly  en¬ 
graved.  On  the  sides 
occurs  an  edging  dec¬ 
orated  with  delicate  vine  pattern,  beautifully  wrought  in 
relief  on  plates  of  copper. 

I  he  piece  is  in  somewhat  battered  condition,  but  to  this 
estate  its  age,  without  doubt,  entitles  it, — particularly 
since  it  must,  at  some  time,  have  been  ravished  from  an 
ecclesiastical  treasury  and  since  then  have  experienced 
much  adventure  and  considerable  hardship.  Of  one  thing 


I  am  reasonably  sure;  it  is  not  Italian.  Everything  about 
it  suggests  the  work  known  as  Dinanderie,  which  found  its 
chief  early  impulse  in  Dinant  during  the  reign  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  thence  followed  the  river  valleys  into  the 
Rhenish  Land  and  the  Low  Countries. 

This  particular 
crucifix  smacks  of 
the  school  of  Cologne 
of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  At  all  events  I 
know  of  nothing  in 
Italian  art  which  is 
nearly  related  to  it; 
whereas  there  are 
many  resemblances 
to  be  found  among 
the  crucifixes,  reli¬ 
quaries,  and  other 
examples  of  the  metal 
workers’  art  which 
are  treasured  in 
Cologne,  Aachen, 
Hildesheim,  and  else¬ 
where  in  Germany 
and  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  Perhaps  some 
one  who  has  really 
intimate  knowledge 
of  these  matters  can 
fix  its  origin  more 
closely. 

And  now  another 
query.  The  least  ex¬ 
perienced  eye  will 
perceive  how  infin¬ 
itely  more  primitive 
is'  the  Christ  figure 
than  are  those  of  the 
supporting  saints. 
Indeed,  so  far  re¬ 
moved  are  they  in 
point  of  style  as  to 
give  some  ground  for 
belief  that  they  are 
actually  of  different 
periods;  the  Christ 
from  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  saints  from  well  into  the  thirteenth. 
That  may  be  the  case.  But  it  is  as  easy,  and  quite  as  just, 
to  assume  that  a  severe  tradition  has  governed  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  Divinity  and  has  been  disregarded  in  that  of  more 
nearly  mundane  beings. 

These  latter,  by  the  way,  exhibit  a  surprising  vitality, 
and  quite  extraordinary  workmanship, — particularly  the 


Crucifix,  Bronze  and  Enamelled  Copper  ( thirteenth  century) 
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two  Maries,  whose  characterization  is  highly  individual¬ 
ized,  as  is  far  more  likely  to  be  the  case  with  female 
saints  of  the  north  than  with  their  sisters  of  Italian  pro¬ 
venance. 

As  the  crucifix  appears  today,  it  is  of  the  so-called  pro¬ 
cessional  type.  Crucifixes  that  had  permanent  place  on 
the  altar  were  generally  of  precious  metal.  Those  which 
were  carried  in  processions  were  more  likely  to  be  of  gilded 
copper.  When  not  in  use,  they  were  supported  on  an  orna¬ 
mental  base  supplied  with  a  socket.  Into  such  a  socket  the 
tapered  wooden  end  of  this  crucifix  must  once  have  fitted. 

The  gilding  of  the  bronze  Christ  and  the  copper  saints 
still  adheres  in  patches  of  brilliance  on  surfaces  that  have 
been  least  worn.  In  many  places  the  metal  sheathing  that 
covers  the  wood  has  broken  away  and  has  been  unskil¬ 
fully  replaced.  Once, each  of  the  figures  carried  a  small  halo 
lightly  attached.  Only  that  which  adorned  St.  Matthew 
remains.  I  feel,  too,  that  the  supporting  saints  are  out  of 


position.  The  Mother  should  be  on  the  left  of  the  picture, 
St.  John  on  the  right.  The  Magdalen  is  perhaps  rightly 
placed.  That  would  bring  St.  Matthew  at  the  top.  As  a 
possible  patron  saint,  he  may  belong  there. 

The  crudities  and  misplacements  mentioned,  however, 
in  no  wise  detract  from  the  extraordinary  interest  of  this 
crucifix.  The  decoration  which,  in  all  probability,  once 
covered  its  back,  has  disappeared.  The  wooden  core  is,  in 
places,  decayed  with  age  and  somewhat  broken.  The  bor¬ 
dering  of  grape  vine  is  far  from  intadf.  So,  too,  part  of  the 
enamel  has  been  scraped  away,  and  St.  John  has  quite  lost 
his  deep  blue  background.  These  are  losses,  serious  losses, 
but  they  have  been,  apparently,  the  price  of  escape  from 
treasured  obscurity  and  cloistered  calm.  Having  made  the 
escape  and  reached  an  overseas  haven,  the  crucifix  is  now 
deserving  of  investigation  by  scholars,  and  of  restoration 
by  experts — provided  the  last  process  consists  mainly  of 
leaving  it  virtually  untouched. 


Current  Books  and  Magazines 

Any  book  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  Antiques  may  be  purchased  through  this  magazine.  Address  Book  Department. 


Greek  Vase-Painting.  By  Ernst  Buschor.  Translated  by  G.  C.  Richards. 
With  a  preface  by  Percy  Gardner.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company;  180 
pages,  160  illustrations.  Price,  $10.00. 

HISTORICAL  research  has,  in  a  large  measure,  outlined  the 
artistic  adtivities  of  the  early  Greeks  in  the  branches  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  coinage.  Only  vase-painting  (fresco 
and  other  paintings  have  perished)  needed  similar  minute  and 
painstaking  research,  and  the  collocation  of  results.  For  all  but 
experts,  conversant  with  German  literature  of  archseology,  the 
study  of  such  work  has  been  fraught  with  difficulties.  The  hand¬ 
books  published  were  illustrated  by  examples  chosen,  one  may 
almost  say,  with  abandon;  even  museums  “restored”  their  ex¬ 
hibits  recklessly. 

With  the  rise  of  interest  on  the  Continent,  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  came,  which  brings  us  to  the  present  day.  To  supply  a 
need,  recognized  somewhat  imperfectly  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
Dr.  Ernst  Buschor  wrote,  in  German,  Greek  Vase-Painting,  a 
volume  intended  to  tie  together  a  vast  amount  of  material. 

So  much  has  the  revealing  spade  turned  up  that  to  learn  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  art,  the  stone  and  bronze  ages  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  yielding  the  first  of  primitive  designs.  The  Geometric 
Style  was  discovered  in  1870,  and  with  it  “the  history  of  Greek 
vases  proper  begins.”  Even  as  Byzantine  paintings  influenced  the 
early  Italian  painters,  so  did  the  Orient  supply  motives  adapted 
by  the  Greek  world,  “the  fusion  of  both  elements  into  a  new 
unity,  and  the  growth  of  the  archaic  style.” 

Two  indices,  one  of  illustrations,  the  other  of  names,  round  out 
this  comprehensive  volume.  To  quote  from  the  preface;  “It  is, 
however,  a  book  not  adapted  for  a  mere  cursory  reading,  but  for 
careful  consideration  and  study.”  Although  there  are  a  few 
authoritative  books  on  the  subject,  what  Dr.  Buschor  has  done 
makes  it  “very  unlikely  that  his  treatment  will  be  superseded 
for  a  long  time  to  come.”  Will  not,  then,  the  interested  person 
appreciate  the  more  a  really  definitive  volume? 

Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

FABRICS  AND  TEXTILES 

Calico  and  Its  Forgotten  Magic.  William  Laurel  Harris,  in 
Good  Furniture  Magazine  for  June.  The  early  calico  trade,  with 
illustrations  of  ancient  Indian  and  oriental  cottons. 


CHINA  AND  POTTERY 

Pottery  that  Reveals  a  People.  Maurice  Pizard,  in  The  In¬ 
ternational  Studio  for  June.  Illustrated.  A  description  of  the 
Demotte  collection  of  Sassanian  pottery  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

An  Italian  Majolica  Plate.  F.  Leverton  Harris,  in  The  Burl¬ 
ington  Magazine  for  June.  Illustrations  and  description  of  a 
fifteenth-century  commemorative  plate. 

Lacquer  on  Ming  Porcelain.  R.  L.  Hobson,  in  The  Burlington 
Magazine  for  June.  Illustration  and  description  of  a  recent 
acquisition  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Autochthonous  Art  of  America.  Louis  C.  G.  Clark,  in 
June  Art  in  America.  An  illustrated  account  of  early  native 
pottery  in  North,  South  and  Central  America. 

FURNISHINGS 

The  Acquisitive  Connoisseur.  Elizabeth  Lounsbery,  in 
Harper  s  Bazaar  for  June.  Illustrated.  Italian  iron  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Furniture  in  Ancient  Egypt.  Eliza  M.  Niblack,  in  The  In¬ 
ternational  Studio  for  June.  Numerous  illustrations  and  a  dis¬ 
cursive  text. 

Reproducing  Antique  Furniture  in  the  School.  Tables 
(Continued).  Herman  Hjorth  in  the  June  Industrial  Arts 
Magazine  A  continuation  of  a  discussion  by  the  same  author, 
illustrated. 

The  Simple  Use  of  the  Period  Styles,  II — The  Early 
Italian — Furnishings  and  Their  Arrangement.  Robert 
S.  Ames,  in  The  House  Beautiful  for  June.  Illustrated.  The 
second  of  a  series  by  the  same  author. 

Adapt  Your  Furniture  to  Your  House,  V — The  Late 
Eighteenth  Century.  Charles  O.  Cornelius,  in  June  Country 
Life.  Sketches  by  O.  H.  Eggers.  The  fifth  of  this  series. 

GLASS 

The  Art  of  Gold  Glass.  GuStavus  A.  Eisen,  in  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Studio  for  June.  Illustrated.  EarlieSt  glass  making  with 
emphasis  on  golden  beads  and  golden  vessels. 

METAL 

Early  New  York  Silver  Tankards.  C.  Louise  Avery,  in  Art 
in  America  for  June.  Silverware  in  early  New  York,  with 
illustrations. 


Aire  You  Jfoo/fng  for 

A  Small  Maple  Highboy 

of  the  delicate  (^ueen  Anne  type? 

T  has  the  original  pine  steps  on  top  and  the 
original  engraved  brasses  —  a  rare  piece,  of  excep¬ 
tional  beauty. 

On  exhibit  also  you  will  find  a  carefully  selected  stock 
of  antique  furniture,  glass,  china,  prints . 

R.  P.  PAULY 

5  Charles  Street  (AZfi'Z)  Boston 

{.Member  of  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

When  in  finest  of  the  fiuaint 

VISIT 


The  Hardware  on  Your  Furniture,  VI  — Dutch  and  Flem¬ 
ish.  W  m.  Winthrop  Kent,  m  June  Good  Furniture  Magazine. 
Illustrated  article  on  early  Dutch  and  Flemish  locks,  hinges, 
shutter  fasteners,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Central  Asian  Rugs.  Major  Hartley  Clark,  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  May.  Four  pages  of  rug  designs  and  an  illustration  of  a 
Turkoman  Portiere  rug. 

The  Hook-Rug — An  American  Antique.  Frank  H.  S.  Keeble, 
in  The  International  Studio  for  June.  An  account  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  hooking  rugs  and  an  attempt  to  classify  designs. 

The  Horne  Collection  in  Florence.  Arb.  John  Rusconi,  in 
The  Connoisseur  for  May.  Profusely  illustrated.  Pictures, 
chairs,  cabinets,  table  utensils,  pots  and  pans  of  Italian  ware 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  Ancient  Art  of  Tile  Making.  Walter  F.  Wheeler,  in  The 
American  Magazine  of  Art  for  June.  Illustrated.  Tile  making 
in  Spain  and  Holland. 


Questions  and  Answers 


Charles  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

CHARLES  T.  GRILLEY 

“ Look  for  the  Green  Curtains” 

ANTIQUES,  AUTOGRAPHS 
OLD  PAINTINGS,  PLAYBILLS,  PRINTS 
Ol.I)  BOOKS 

We  (fa  ter  to  the  (folleSlor  s  Wants 

TELEPHONE,  BOWDOIN  3405-J 

E  have  the  largest  collection  of 
American  Antiques  in  New  . 
England — superior  pieces,  all  , 

in  the  rough.  ||nf 

When  in  Boston,  visit  our  show  JPnL 
rooms.  You  will  rind  many  things  to 
interest  you. 

PLAYDERMAN  KAUFMAN 


Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only ,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size ,  color,  material  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
accompanied  by  photographs. 

Answers  by  mail  cannot  be  undertaken,  but  photographs  and  other  illustrative 
material  needed  for  identification  will  be  returned  when  stamps  are  supplied. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

24.  E.  R.  M.,  Vermont,  inquires  concerning  the  Connecticut  Courant 

dated  1764,  No.  00,  printed  in  Hartford  by  Thomas  Green,  near 
the  North  Meeting  House. 

The  Connecticut  Courant,  predecessor  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
was  published  from  1764  to  1820.  Number  00,  issued  in  October, 
1764,  was  a  prospeCtus,  the  aCtual  newspaper  appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  either  November  or  December  of  that  year.  Of  this 
prospectus  a  facsimile  has,  we  understand,  been  produced.  If  the 
copy  is  a  genuine  original,  it  is  sufficiently  rare  to  insure  a  ready 
market,  either  through  advertising  in  the  Clearing  House  of 
Antiques,  by  writing  those  who  in  that  department  advertise 
their  interest  in  such  matters,  or  by  direCt  communication  with 
some  one  of  the  great  libraries  of  America.  A  facsimile  copy 
will  develop  less  interest.  It  has  little  or  no  value. 

25.  J.  A.  Z.,  Ohio,  inquires  concerning  date  of  a  silver-plated  fruit  bowl 

by  the  Homan  Manufacturing  Company,  part  of  whose  mark  on 
the  bottom  of  the  piece  carries  the  number  1841. 

The  bowl  is  doubtless  quite  recent.  The  number  1841  may  be 
the  piece  number,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  by  which  this  partic¬ 
ular  article  is  catalogued  by  the  maker,  or  it  may  refer  to  the 
founding  of  the  company,  which  is  a  Cincinnati  concern. 


Boston' s  Home  of  'American  Antiques 

65,  67,  68  Charles  Street 

ANTIOUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  ( ‘him/ . 
Cjlass,  Qup  Plates, 
Ornaments ,  Etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 


26.  A.  M.  F.,  Vermont,  asks  whether  there  are  articles  or  books  which 

give  information  in  regard  to  restoring  the  faded  decorations  on 
the  backs  of  old  rush-bottomed  chairs. 

In  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  are  no  books  on  this  subjeCt. 
Stencilling  is  very  nearly  a  lost  art,  as  pointed  out  in  Antiques  for 
April,  which  contains  probably  the  most  comprehensive  discussion 
of  stencilling  yet  published. 

Stencil  patterns  are  cut  in  paper,  or  in  architects’  tracing  cloth, 
and  the  design  rubbed  with  brush  or  finger  on  the  surface  to  be 
decorated.  A  good  deal  of  so-called  stencil  work  is  not  really 
stencilled,  but  is  lightly  traced  in  outline  and  then  painted  by 
hand  with  liquid  bronze  paint,  or  stippled  with  powdered  bronze 
or  gold,  and  then  varnished. 

27.  F.  B.  G.,  Ohio,  inquires  concerning  a  glass  bottle:  bluish  in  color; 

crooked  neck;  picture  of  house  on  one  side;  bust  of  woman  inside 
of  wreath  and  the  words  “Jenny  Lind”  on  the  other  side. 

This  is  known  as  a  Jenny  Lind  bottle,  made  about  1850  at  the 
Whitney  Glass  Works.  It  is  listed,  and  pictured,  on  page  47 
(Figure  24)  in  American  Bottles,  Old  and  New,  by  W.  S.  Walbridge, 
and  on  page  40  (Plate  XI,  No.  4)  in  Early  American  Bottles  and 
Flasks,  by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  The  reliefs  on  the  sides  repre¬ 
sent  the  glass  works  and  Jenny  Lind  respectively.  Its  value  may 
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be  determined  by  referring  to  any  of  the  specialists  in  glass  who 
advertise  in  Antiques,  or  by  advertising  in  the  Clearing  House  of 
Antiques. 

A.  G.  P.,  South  Carolina ,  makes  inquiry  about  a  number  of  prints 
and  their  authors. 


The  answers  indicate  the  scope  of  these  questions.  Antiques,  as 
previously  stated,  makes  no  attempt  at  valuation,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  concerning  what  appear  to  be  the  engravers  may  be 
helpful. 


Bradford  Arms 


i.  Peltro  William  Tomkins  {b.  London ,  1760)  was  an  engraver 
in  the  chalk  and  dotted  manner.  His  early  works  were  after 
Angelica  Kauffman,  his  best  plates  after  Italian  and  Dutch  mas¬ 
ters.  He  engraved  the  plates  illustrating  The  Birth  of  Love,  by 
Bland  Burgess,  also  some  after  his  own  designs,  such  as  Innocent 
Play  and  Love  and  Hope. 

i.  It  would  seem  that  Osterwald  was  the  publisher  of  the  prints 
representing  the  Public  Gardens  and  the  Royal  Palace  in  Paris. 
This  may  have  been  George  Osterwald  (, b.iSoj ),  a  German  painter 
and  etcher,  who  was  a  resident  of  Paris  about  the  year  1830.  Con¬ 
cerning  Muller  and  Schwarts  (if  these  are  the  corredf  spellings),  the 
editor  is  in  doubt.  There  was  a  Heinrich  Karl  Muller  (b.  Stras- 
burg,  1784),  who  died  in  Paris  in  1846.  No  record  of  Schwarts  is 
available. 

3.  Charles  Borckhardt  was  a  miniaturist  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London  about  1784  to  1825.  Virtually  nothing 
is  known  about  George  Noble  save  that  he  was  an  English  con¬ 
temporary  of  Borckhardt. 

4.  John  Sartain  (. 1808-189 7)  went  to  America  from  London  in 
1830  and  settled  in  Philadelphia  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  His  reputation  was  made  by  his  mezzotint 
engravings. 

5.  James  Hamilton  (1819-1878)  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  from 
Ireland  at  an  early  age.  He  did  much  in  the  way  of  illustrating. 

B.  T.  M.,  Virginia,  possessing  a  sofa  and  chairs  elaborately  trimmed 
with  brass  on  the  under  side  of  which  is  carved — 176  P.  E.  Guerin, 
N.  Y. — ,  wishes  to  know  about  P.  E.  Guerin,  and  when  he  worked. 

The  description  of  these  pieces  is  insufficient  to  establish  their 
date,  and  for  lack  of  other  sources  of  information,  the  editor  turns 
the  question  over  to  readers  of  Antiques,  some  one  of  whom  may 
have  knowledge  of  Guerin  and  can  state  whether  he  was,  as 
appears,  a  metal  worker  or  a  cabinet  maker. 

J.  T.  H.,  Vermont,  asks  for  information  about  the  age  and  rarity  of 
an  “Acorn”  clock. 


&ttttqueilM)op 

LUNCHEONS  &  TEAS 

59  Court  St.,  Plymouth,  AhCass. 

Telephone,  Plymouth  446 


The  inviting  spaciousness  of 
an  earlier  architectural  tradition. 

An  air  of  pervasive  hospitality  that 
finds  few  modern  counterparts , 

Yet,  withal ,  the  comforts  and 
satisfactions  of  today. 

The  HOTEL  GREYLOCK 

Henry  fNfJT e  ague,  Manager 

Williamstown  Mass. 


The  HANOVER  INN 

at  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 


Acorn  docks  were  manufactured  by  the  Forestville  Mfg.  Co., 
Bristol,  Conn.,  about  1830.  The  concern  was  not  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  and  went  out  of  business  after  a  comparatively  short 
existence.  These  acorn  clocks,  while  not  of  great  value,  are  far 
from  common,  especially  when  of  the  eight-day  type.  If  the  old 
decorations  in  paint  and  brass  are  intacft,  the  value  is,  of  course, 
greater  than  where  these  have  been  destroyed  or  tampered  with. 

B.  M.  G.,  Toronto ,  asks  concerning  the  proper  attribution  of  two 
seals  which  he  finds  attached  to  the  back  of  a  painting  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Dutch  origin. 

These  seals  probably  represent  the  family  arms  of  some  former 
owner  of  the  picture,  and  their  identification  might  prove  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  For  that  reason,  and  because  such  identification 
seems  unlikely  except  through  personal  recognition,  the  two  seals 
are  herewith  reproduced.  Probably  they  are  Dutch.  Can  anyone 
tell  whose  they  are,  or  were? 


stands  in  the  midst  of  stately  college 
buildings,  beneath  ancient  elms.  To 
the  seeker  after  things  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  and  choice  it  offers  special 
appeal.  And,  since  it  is  a  small  Inn, 
advance  reservations  are  advised. 

Please  communicate  with 

ARTHUR  P.  FAIRFIELD,  ^Manager 

HANOVER  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

C.  F.  LIBBIE  #  CO. 


Booksellers  and  ^Appraisers 

( Book  zAuPiioneers  for  Over  Forty  Tears ) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  2  I  4-2  I  6 

BOSTOPf 


To  d Antique  Healers  and  (foiled or s 
QEND  us  a  list  of  your  Old  Books,  Old  Prints, 
Portraits,  Whaling  Pictures,  Old  Autograph 
Letters,  and  Documents. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  Books,  etc.,  purchased  for 
cash.  Appraisals  made  for  Probate,  Income  Tax, 
or  Insurance. 
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32.  W.  S.,  Kentucky,  asks  if  a  banjo  clock  (of  which  a  photograph  is  en¬ 
closed)  with  no  name,  but  with  the  dead-beat  escapement,  the  T- 
bridge,  and  the  movement  fastened  in  the  case  with  two  long 
bolts,  can  be  a  Simon  Willard. 

The  clock  has  suffered  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
description  and  picture  whether  or  not  it  is  a  Simon  Willard.  The 
hands  appear  to  be  old,  but  the  dial  has  been  repainted.  The  side 
arms  are  good.  The  original  glass  panels  seem  to  have  disappeared, 
and  the  front  of  the  case  shows  no  sign  of  the  characteristic  Willard 
inlay.  This,  however,  is  not  a  conclusive  consideration.  The  points 
noted  concerning  the  works  suggest  Willard  origin,  but  this  can 
be  determined  to  a  certainty  only  by  highly  expert  examination. 
This  could  be  arranged  for  in  Boston  should  the  owner  care  to 
undertake  the  trouble  and  expense. 

NOTES 

Those  who  wish  to  follow  the  course  of  love  tokens  discussed  in  this 
column  in  June  will  find  further  information  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
February,  1920,  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  curator  of  the  Municipal  Museum, 
Hull,  England. 


“A  Veritable  Museum” 

Early  c*. American  Antiques 

for  the  adornment  of  the  home  and  the  delight 
of  the  collector. 

Collections  from  which  to  choose  specimens  of:  Sandwich 
Glass,  Cup  Plates,  Candlesticks,  Lamps,  Salts,  American 
Pottery,  Stoneware  and  Lead-Glazedware,  Furniture, 
Hooked  Rugs,  Historical  Bottles,  Currier  Prints,  etc. 
Write  for  booklet 

Hong  Manb’s  Jfamous  Antique  is>bop 

KATHARINE  WILLIS 

272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica ,  New  York:  City 

Albert  J.  Hill,  Est.  1895  Wm.  K.  MacKav 


Tourists’  Guide 


The  following  guide  has  been  compiled  and  is  published  as  of  possible  interest 
and  help  to  collectors  who,  during  the  period  of  summer  touring,  may  wish  to 
combine  visits  to  historical  collections  and  to  the  collections  of  dealers  whose  adver¬ 
tisements  in  Antiques  have  attracted  them.  The  given  list,  inevitably  incomplete, 
is  yet  so  long  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  confine  it  to  Massachusetts.  The 
map  indicates  the  geographical  relation  of  places  named  in  the  advertising  columns, 
and  should  prove  of  assistance  in  planning  motcr  trips  along  the  trail  of  the  antique. 

The  arrangement  is  by  states  and  towns.  The  items  noted  are  collections,  his¬ 
toric  houses,  and  advertising  dealers.  In  the  case  of  collections,  the  days  and  hours 
when  visiting  is  permitted,  and  the  admission  charges,  if  any,  are  noted.  The  fact 
that  certain  houses  are  listed  does  not  imply  that  they  are  open  for  inspection. 
Many  of  them  are  occupied  as  private  residences. 

For  a  list  of  dealers  other  than  Massachusetts  see  the  Collectors’  Guide,  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  Clearing  House  on  page  48.  In  August  it  is  hoped  to  publish  a 
Tourist  Guide  to  New  England  States  other  than  Massachusetts. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

DEALERS:  ABINGTON 

Elliot  Browne,  228  Washington  Square.  General  line. 

DEALERS:  ACCORD 

Queen  Anne  Cottage,  Queen  Anne  Corners.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  AMESBURY 

John  G.  Whittier  House,  Friend  Street.  Daily,  25  cents.  Household  furnish¬ 
ings  and  personal  property  of  poet. 

Macy  House,  Main  Street.  Daily,  none.  Colonial  furniture,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Rocky  Hill  Church.  Friend's  Church,  Friend  Street.  Old  Powder  House, 
Elm  Street.  Whittier’s  cemetery  lot. 

MONUMENTS: 

Governor  Bartlett  Statue.  Chain  Bridge. 

EXHIBITS:  ASHLAND 

Ashland  Historical  Society,  Public  Library  building.  Saturdays,  2-5;  none 
Books,  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  pidtures,  Colonial  exhibits,  of  local  interest. 
EXHIBITS:  BEVERLY 

Beverly  Historical  Society,  corner  Cabot  and  Central  Streets.  Thursdays 
and  Fridays,  2-5;  25  cents.  Manuscript  collection,  articles  of  historical 
interest. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

John  Balch  House.  Recently  restored. 

EXHIBITS:  BILLERICA 

Billerica  Historical  Society,  Bennet  Library.  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
Saturdays,  2-5;  none.  Collection  of  historical  and  local  interest. 
HISTORICAL  BUILDINGS: 

Manning  House  (/6p6),  North  Billerica.  Unitarian  Church  (7797),  Centre 
Billerica. 

EXHIBITS:  BOSTON 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1154  Boylston  Street.  Daily,  none. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House,  2  Lynde  Street.  Daily,  none.  Furniture,  china, 
pottery,  etc.,  of  Colonial  interest. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington  and  Milk  Streets.  Daily,  9-5; 

25  cents.  Articles  of  Revolutionary  interest. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  North  Square.  Daily,  10-4;  25  certs.  See  also 
Old  North  Church. 

Old  State  House,  State  Street  and  Washington.  Daily,  none.  Historical 
collection,  ship  models,  etc. 

DEALERS: 

Charles  S.  Andrews,  37  Charles  Street.  Antique  furniture. 

Boston  Antique  Exchange,  33  Charles  Street.  General  line. 

Boston  Antique  Shop,  59  Beacon  Street.  General  line. 

James  M.  Fiske  &  Co.,  13  Province  Street.  Restorer  oil  paintings. 
Flayderman  and  Kaufman,  65  Charles  Street.  General  line. 

George  C.  Gebelein,  79  Chestnut  Street.  Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 


HILL-MacKAY  CO. 

2 Appraisers 

For  Inheritance  Tax,  Probate,  Insurance, 
Division  of  Property ,  Etc. 

Sales  for  Settlement  of  Estates  Arranged 

Auction  or  Private 


120  Tremont  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone,  Congress  3167 


For  So  Tears,  (flockmakers 


Old  tradition  and  experience  enable  the 
makers  of  HOWARD  CLOCKS  to  insure 
the  quality  and  suitability  of  their  time¬ 
pieces. 

Large  clocks  for  institutions  of  architectural 
significance;  historic  small  clocks  for  the 
home. 

E.  HOWARD  CLOCK  CO. 

New  York  BOSTON  Chicago 

Telephone,  Main  643 


STAMP  COLLECTORS 


I  make  a 
specialty  of 


Pare  [ British  Qolonial  Stamps 

T.  ALLEN 


Selections  sent 
on  approval 


“Craigard,”  Blake  Hall  Road,  Wanstead,  E.  ii 
_ _ ENGLAND _ _ 

zA  Set  of  Eight 

SHERATON  DINING-ROOM  CHAIRS 

A  CARVED  OAK  CHEST,  A  FI  NEGATE  TABLE,  A  MINIATURE 
SLOPE-LID  DESK  WITH  ENGRAVED  HANDLES,  A 
MINIATURE  CORNER  CUPBOARD 
Have  been  added  to  our  Collection  of  Early  American  Antiques 
All  in  original  condition.  Correspondence  solicited 

PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  lS6b 


'Down  in  Maine 

Carefully  selected 
ANTIOUES 

tow 

But  only  those 
known  to  be 

^By  Mr.  &f  Mrs.  Orson  R.  Carter 

Telephone,  47  KeNNEBUNK,  cJ^Cdllie 

A  Varied  Collection  of  Antiques 
including: 

Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates,  Lamps 
Candlesticks,  Flasks,  Pitchers,  |  ugs 
Homespun  Coverlets,  and 
Copperplate 

E.  A.  Wieeins 

on 

350  State  Street  Portsmouth,  N.  IF 

ANTIQUES 

HISTORICAL  &  EARLY  AMER¬ 
ICAN  GLASS,  CHINA,  ETC. 

EARLY  AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 

FULLER  HOMESTEAD 

HANCOCK  VILLAGE,  N.  H. 

TELEPHONE,  HANCOCK,  N.  H.,  39-2 

'Philadelphia' s  Jfjirgest  Selection  of 

zA^(TIQU£S 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSS  EL 

1724  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

MELVIN  D.  REED 

700  Washington  Street  South  Braintree,  Mass. 


OPPOSITE  THAYER  ACADEMY 


Maple  Highboy  Original  Brasses.  Double  Chest  of  Drawers  Old  Brasses. 
Serpentine-front  Desk  Old  Brasses.  Nine  early  New  England  Desks. 
Swell-front  and  Straight-front  Bureaus.  Tall  Post-beds.  Steigel  and 
Sandwich  Glass.  House  Filled  with  Old  Things. 


Charles  T.  Grilley,  49  Charles  Street.  General  line. 

Hill-McKay  Co.,  120  Tremont  Street.  Appraisers. 

S.  E.  Holoway,  61  Hanover  Street.  Gilier. 

E.  C.  Howe,  91  Newbury  Street.  General  line. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Washington  Street.  Early  New  England  furniture. 
C.  F.  Libbie  &  Company,  3  Hamilton  Place.  Books  and  old  prints. 
Musician’s  Supply  Co.,  218  Tremont  Street.  Old  violins,  etc. 

R.  P.  Pauly,  5  Charles  Street.  General  line. 

I.  Sack,  85  Charles  Street.  General  line. 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  147  Tremont  Street.  Antique  furniture,  jewelry, 
ship  models. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS:  BREWSTER 

Dillingham  House  ( 1660 ),  West  Brewster. 

The  Packet  (/770),  West  Brewster. 

DEALERS:  BRAINTREE 

Melvin  D.  Reed,  700  Washington  Street.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  BROOKLINE 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Edward  Devotion  House,  347  Harvard  Street.  Saturday,  1 1—4;  none 
Early  Colonial  House,  with  furnishings  of  the  time. 

DEALERS: 

H.  Sacks  &  Sons,  62-64  Harvard  Street.  General  line. 

CAMBRIDGE 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Cooper-Austin  House  (1657). 

DEALERS: 

Anderson,  Carpenter  &  Ri  fle,  30  Boylston  Street.  General  line. 
EXHIBITS:  CHELSEA 

Cary  House,  34  Parker  Street.  Thursdays,  none.  Household  furnishings, 
pictures,  firearms,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Pratt  House,  Washington  Avenue. 

EXHIBITS:  CLINTON 

Clinton  Historical  Society.  Daily,  2-4;  none.  Portraits  and  souvenirs,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Holder  Memorial  Block.  City  House. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS:  COHASSET 

Unitarian  Church. 

EXHIBITS:  CONCORD 

Antiquarian  Society,  Lexington  Road.  Daily,  none.  All  kinds  of  antiques. 
Louisa  Alcott  House,  Lexington  Road.  Daily,  optional.  Alcott  furniture,  etc. 
HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Old  Manse,  Monument  Street.  Wright  Tavern,  Lexington  Road.  Emerson 
House,  Lexington.  Hawthorn’s  Wayside,  Lexington  Road.  Grape  Vine 
Cottage,  Lexington  Road. 

DANVERSPORT 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Samuel  Fowler  House  (1809). 

EXHIBITS:  DANVERS 

Danvers  Historical  Society,  Page  House,  11  Page  Street.  Daily,  10  cents. 
Danvers  relics. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Holton  House,  117  Holton  Street.  Nurse  House,  off  Pine  Street.  Fowler 
House,  High  and  Liberty  Streets.  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  House,  Maple 
Street.  Gov.  Endicott  Pear  Tree,  Endicott  Street. 

EXHIBITS:  DEDHAM 

Fairbanks  House,  East  Street  and  Eastern  Avenue.  Daily,  none.  Furnished 
as  in  olden  days. 

Dedham  Community  House,  High  Street,  First  Church  (Unitarian)  Pow¬ 
der  House  and  Rock. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Dedham  Cmunity  House,  High  Street.  First  Church  (Unitarian).  Powder 
House  and  Rock. 

MONUMENTS: 

Avery  Oak,  East  Street.  Pitts  Head,  Church  Green. 

EXHIBITS:  DEERFIELD 

Museum  of  the  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association.  Daily,  9-12 
and  1  — ;  10  cents.  Collection  illustrating  early  New  England  life. 
HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Memorial  Hall,  Deerfield  Street.  The  Rev.  John  Williams  House,  Deer¬ 
field  Street.  Frary  House,  Deerfield  Street.  Sheldon  Homestead.  Col. 
Joseph  Stubbins  Homestead.  The  “Pink  House,"  Deerfield  Street. 
EXHIBITS:  DORCHESTER 

First  Parish  Church,  Meeting  House  Hall.  Sundays,  10:30-12:30;  none. 
Historic  furnishings. 

EXHIBITS:  “  DUXBURY 

John  Alden  House.  Daily,  9:30-5:30;  25  cents.  Ancient  furniture  and 
antiques. 

EXHIBITS:  EDGARTOWN 

Martha's  Vineyard  D.  A.  R.  Historical  Building,  Main  Street.  Daily,  3-6; 
1  5  cents. 

ESSEX 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Choate  House  on  Choate  Island. 


EXHIBITS:  .  FALMOUTH 

Falmouth  Historical  Society,  Main  Street.  Daily,  afternoons  and  even¬ 
ings;  none.  Miscellaneous. 

j  EXHIBITS:  FITCHBURG 

Art  Gallery,  Public  Library,  Main  Street.  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons;  none.  Pictures  and  relics. 

Fitchburg  Historical  Society,  Grove  Street.  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  2-4; 
none. 

EXHIBITS:  FOXBOROUGH 

Foxborough  Historical  Society.  Saturday  p.m.,  10  cents.  Relics  and  an¬ 
tiquities. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

First  House  in  Town,  South  Street.  The  Solomon  Hewes  House,  South 
Street.  Old  Stone  Factory,  Granite  Street. 

EXHIBITS:  FRAMINGHAM  CENTRE 

Wallace  Nutting  Collection.  Daily,  none. 

Framingham  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society,  Corner  of  Vernon 
and  Grove  Streets.  Saturdays,  3-6;  none.  Antique  furnishings. 

DEALERS:  GLOUCESTER 

T.  C.  Poole,  Bond’s  Hill.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  GREENFIELD 

Historical  Society  of  Greenfield,  corner  Church  and  Llnion  Street.  Sun¬ 
day,  2-6;  week  days,  10  a.m.  General  collection. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Holliston  House. 

EXHIBITS:  GROTON 

Groton  Historical  Society,  Public  library  building.  Daily,  2-6;  none. 
General  collection. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Dana  House,  Lawrence  Academy  (ijgi).  Oldest  House,  Hollis  Street  (1706) 
Unitarian  Church,  opposite  Library  (1755).  Groton  Inn. 

EXHIBITS:  HEATH 

Heath  Historical  Society,  at  Old  Town  House,  Heath  Centre.  Daily,  15 
cents.  Relics  of  Heath. 

EXHIBITS:  HINGHAM 

Hincham  Historical  Society,  Lincoln  Street.  Daily,  9-12,  2-6;  25  cents. 
Furnished  in  period  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Francis  Willard  Brown  Memorial,  home  of  the  Hingham  Historical 
Society,  Lincoln  Street.  (1650).  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  House, 
Lincoln  Street.  Wampatuck  Club  House,  South  Street.  Old  Garrison 
House,  North  Street.  Parson  Gay  House,  North  Street.  The  Old 
Grain  Mill  (/d/j). 

DEALERS: 


A  Shop  of  Old  Interesting  Silver 


George  C.  Gebelein,7£>  Chestnut  Street,  Boston 

Silversmith  for  Thirty  Years.  Repairs  and  matches  old  pieces. 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

t. Antiques ,  Furniture 
IV )rks  of  <r/frt,  £tc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 

<lA?i  AUCTION  Un  usual 


Daniel  F.  Magner,  Fountain  Square.  General  line. 

DEALERS:  HYANNIS 

Hyannis  Galleries.  Auctioneers  and  appraisers. 

EXHIBITS:  HUDSON 

Hudson  Public  Library.  Daily,  2-8;  none.  Small  collection. 

DEALERS:  IPSWICH 

R.  W.  Burnham.  Antiques,  hooked  rugs. 

DEALERS:  JAMAICA  PLAIN 

Elmer  Thurston,  642  Centre  Street.  Painter  of  glass  panels. 

KINGSTON 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Major  John  Bradford  House  {1674). 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS:  LENOX 

Lenox  Library,  Main  Street  (/8/s).  Lenox  Congregational  Church, 
Main  Street  (/8oj).  Lenox  Academy,  now  Trinity  School,  Main  Street 
U803). 

EXHIBITS:  LOWELL 

Historical  Society,  in  Memorial  Hall,  Merrimac  Street.  Daily,  none. 

General. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Whistler  House,  243  Worthen  Street.  Home  of  Benjamin  Butler,  Andover 
Street.  Durkee  House,  Boulevard.  Spalding  House,  Pawtucket  Street. 
DEALERS: 

Blue  Hen  Antique  Shop,  Harrison  Street.  Genera!  line. 

EXHIBITS:  MARBLEHEAD 

Marblehead  Historical  Society,  at  the  Lee  Mansion,  Washington  Street 
( 1768 ).  Daily,  9-5;  15  cents.  Silver,  pictures,  furniture,  etc. 

Abbot  Hall,  Washington  Street.  Daily,  none.  Pictures. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

King  Hooper  House,  Hooper  Street  {1745).  Old  Towne  House.  Washing¬ 
ton  Street  {1745).  Robie  House,  Washington  Street.  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Summer  Street  ( 1714 ).  Fort  Sewall  ( 1742 ). 

EXHIBITS:  MARSHFIELD 

Winslow  House.  Daily,  25  cents.  Antiques. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Daniel  Webster  Estate.  Adelaide  Phillips  Home.  Peregrine  White 
House.  Winslow  Burying-ground  and  Church. 

DEALERS: 

Careswell  Shop.  General  line. 


Chelsea,  Vermont  ::  Wednesday ,  July  12 

IO  A.  M.  (STANDARD  time) 

Ihe  Contents  of  the  Gustin  Homestead 

This  old  house,  occupied  unchanged  for  a  century  or  more  by 
the  same  family,  offers  some  rare  mirrors,  tables,  table  ware, 
chairs,  old  silver,  bed-room  furniture,  and  the  like. 

Colledtors  will  find  this  an  opportunity  to  secure  genuine  pieces 
in  excellent  condition. 

O 

Chelsea  is  only  14  miles  by  stage  from  South  Royalton  on 
the  Central  V ermont  Railway 
Motor  roads  are  excellent. 

BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

and  Farts  for  Ffpairs 

Perfect  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movements 

G.  R.  S.  KILL  AM,  Pawtucket,  \ Rhode  Island 


Antique  &  Modern  Firearms,  Kentucky  Rifles 
Sandwich  Candlesticks  &  Salt  Cellars 
Historical  Cup-Plates  &  Flasks 
Windsor&  Early  American  Furniture, Lowestoft  China 

The  Sun  Dial  Shop 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 

873  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

zjdll  the  B est  of  the  Old  Ufew  England 
Antiques  in  Stock 

F.  C.  POOLE,  ^Antiques 

Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

11  If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book  or  make  a  better  mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor, 
though  he  build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door  ” 

- RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


. 

EXHIBITS:  MEDFORD 

Old  Royall  House,  George  Street.  Daily,  except  Friday,  2-5;  25  cent'* 
Colonial  house  and  furniture. 

Medford  Historical  Society.  Museum  of  local  antiques.  Third  Mond; 
evening,  none. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Cradock  House,  Riverside  AvEnue.  Johnathan  Wade  House,  Bradlee  Roai 
EXHIBITS:  MENDON 

The  Mendon  Historical  Society.  Pitchers,  shells,  Indian  relics,  ani 
antiques. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

First  Parish  Church. 

EXHIBITS:  NANTUCKET 

Friends  Meeting  House,  Fair  Street.  Daily,  9-6;  25  cents.  Miscellaneous 
historical  collections. 

DEALERS: 

Nantucket  Galleries,  23  Center  Street.  Auctioneers. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Old  Mill,  Mill  Hills. 


HARRIS  e Antique  Shop,  Brandon,  Vermont 

WILL  open  the  season  of  1922  on  June  25th,  with  an  exceptional 
line  of  early  American  furniture  in  Curly  Maple,  Cherry,  Pine, 
etc.  We  have  a  very  large  collection  of  early  glass,  including  Cup-Plates, 
Goblets,  etc. 

Will  run  a  Tea  Room  in  connection  and  can  also  accommodate  a 
limited  number  of  over-night  guests. 

At  the  Sign  of  The  Four-Poster 


A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2 r /  Pleasantville ,  N.  I'. 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  l Fork 

Antique  Furniture  Bought ,  Sold ,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLD 

Telephone:  Marshfield  102-11  Edward  C.  Ford 

JVhen  motoring  along  the  South  Shore,  visit  the 

CARESWELL  SHOP  at 


EXHIBITS:  NEWBURYPORT 

Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury,  corner  High  and  Winter  Streets! 
Daily,  2-5;  10  cents. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Coffin  House.  Spencer  Pierce  House.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Pilsbury  Place.' 
Adams  Homestead. 

EXHIBITS:  NEW  BEDFORD 

Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  Water  Street.  Daily,  9-5;  25  cents 
DEALERS: 

Bitter  Sweet  Shop,  Hathaway  Road.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  NORTH  AM  PTON 

Northampton  Historical  Society,  Memorial  Hall  Building. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

House  at  58  Bridge  Street  (/6j8).  The  Hinckley  House,  54  Prospect 
Street  (/68f).  House  at  48  South  Street  (2775).  House  at  197  Elm 
Street  (rygg).  Rose  Tree  Inn,  Bridge  Street. 

EXHIBITS:  NORTH  ANDOVER 

North  Andover  Historical  Society,  Academy  Road  and  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Daily,  9-5;  10  cents.  Articles  of  local  interest. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Governor  Bradstreet  House,  159  Osgood  Street. 

EXHIBITIONS:  NORTH  WOBURN 

Rumford  House,  Maine  and  Elm  Streets.  Daily,  none. 

EXHIBITIONS:  ORANGE 

Orange  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  in  Wheeler  Memorial 
Library.  Daily,  none.  Tools,  furnishings,  books,  etc. 


MARSHFIELD,  MASS.  :  :  next  the  Historic  Winslow  House 
Characteristic  z Antiques  in  a  Iff  re  Setting 
Gifts,  individual  and  attractive 


EXHIBITIONS:  PEABODY 

Peabody  Historical  Society.  Wednesday,  2-5;  none. 
Peabody  Institute.  Daily,  none.  Portraits. 
HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  House. 


Large  Assortment  of 

II  istorical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Line  Lurniture 

For  Anything  Old ,  Visit  or  Write 

The  Antique  Shop  o/MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

The  White  Cupboard  Inn  and  Shop 

of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Royce 

Woodstock,  Vt. 

A  kittle  Overnight  Inn  furnished  with  'Antiques , 

many  of  which  are  for  sale 
All  Rooms  en-suite  with  Private  Bath 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1 1 2p  (f Impel  Street,  J\(ew  Haven,  (form. 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Goods 
All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces, 

Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 


EXHIBITIONS:  PITTSFIELD 

Berkshire  Athenaeum  and  Museum  Daily,  10-5;  none. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Home  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

EXHIBITIONS:  PLYMOUTH 

Pilgrim  Hall,  Court  Street.  Daily,  10-6;  25  cents.  Pilgrim  relics. 
Antiquarian  House,  Court  Street.  Daily,  10-6;  25  cents.  House  furnished 
as  a  residence  of  date  it  was  built,  1810. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

William  Harlow  House.  John  Howland  House. 

DEALERS: 

Ye  Bradford  Arms,  59  Court  Street.  Tea  room,  general  line. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop,  30  Sandwich  Street.  General  line. 

DEALERS:  REVERE 

Simon  Stephens,  910  North  Shore  Road.  Hooked  rugs. 

EXHIBITIONS:  RUTLAND 

Rufus  Putnam  House.  North  side  of  Main  Street.  Daily,  2-5;  10  cents. 
Revolutionary  and  other  antiques. 

EXHIBITS:  SALEM 

Essex  Institute,  Essex  Street.  Daily,  9-5;  none.  Historical  colledtion  per¬ 
taining  to  County. 

Peabody  Museum,  Essex  Street.  Daily,  9-5;  none.  Historical  collection, 
marine  paintings,  ship  models,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

House  of  Seven  Gables,  Turner  Street.  25  cents. 

Old  Customs  House,  Derby  Street. 

Ropes  Memorial,  Essex  Street. 

Witch  House,  Essex  Street. 

Nichols  House,  Federal  Street. 

Assembly  House  (c/82),  138  Federal  Street. 

DEALERS: 

J.  S.  Metcalfe,  cor.  North  &  Federal  Streets.  General  line. 


'MBITS:  '  SANDWICH 

Sandwich  Historical  Society,  Town  Hall.  Saturdays,  3-5;  none. 
f S TORI C  BUILDINGS:  SAUGUS 

Scotch  Boardman  House  (765/).  The  Iron  Works  House  (1636).  Both 
with  interesting  collections. 


XHIBITS:  SHREWSBURY 

Home  of  Artemus  Ward,  Main  Street.  By  permission  only,  none.  Furniture, 
papers,  etc. 

Shrewsbury  Historical  Society,  Public  Library  Building.  Daily,  none. 

Antiques,  old  records,  and  papers  of  local  interest. 

XHIBITS:  SOUTH  NATICK 

Natural  History  and  Library  Society,  Bacon  Free  Library.  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  2:30-5:30,  optional.  Natural  history,  local  history,  and 
antique  collections. 

ISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Sawin  House,  East  Street. 

(Captain  David  Morse  House,  East  Street. 

Parson  Lathrop  House,  East  Street. 

Thayer  House,  Pleasant  Street. 

Eliot  Unitarian  Church  (on  site  of  Eliot’s  Church  in  praying  Indian 
village.) 

SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Wayside  Inn. 

DEALERS: 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop,  General  line. 


)EALERS:  SPRINGFIELD 

Minnie  Morgan  Williams,  128  Mulberry  Street.  General  line. 

SWAMPSCOTT 

r ISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Deputy  Gov.  John  Humphrey  House  (1637),  99  Paradise  Road.  Not  open. 
•XHIBITS:  TAUNTON 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  7  Adam  Street.  Daily,  none. 

I  ISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Unitarian  Church  ( 1637 ). 

MONUMENTS: 

White  Oak,  historic  tree,  White  and  Somerset  Avenues. 

I XHIBITS :  TOPSFIELD 

Parson  Capen  House  ( 1683 ),  Topsfield  Historical  Society  collection. 
Daily,  ten  cents. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

French  Andrews  House  (/707). 

MONUMENTS: 

1  Soldier’s  Monument,  Village  Common. 

DEALERS:  WAYLAND 

Katherine  N.  Loring,  Ye  Old  Halle.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  WESTBOROUGH 

Historical  Rooms,  Main  Street.  Daily,  none.  Local  objects. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Baptist  Church  with  Paul  Revere  Bell. 

The  Gale  Tavern. 

The  Forbes  House. 

EXHIBITS:  WESTFIELD 

Westfield  Athenaeum,  Court  and  Elm  Streets.  Daily,  9-8;  none.  Portraits, 
commissions,  old  deeds,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Fowler  Tavern,  171  Main  Street. 

Moseley  Homestead,  66  Union  Street. 

Washington  Tavern,  Western  Avenue. 

MONUMENTS: 

General  Wm.  Shepard  Monument,  Park  Square. 

104TH  Regiment,  A.  E.  F.,  Monument,  Southampton  Road. 

EXHIBITS:  WEYMOUTH 

Weymouth  Historical  Society,  Fogg  Opera  House,  South  Weymouth. 
Daily,  except  Wednesday;  none.  General  historical  collection. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Cowing  House,  Weymouth. 

Tufts  House,  Weymouth. 

Abigail  Smith  Adams  Birthplace,  North  Weymouth. 

Old  North  Church,  Weymouth  Heights. 

Weston  House,  Weymouth. 

HOTELS:  W I LL I A  MSTOWN 

Greylock  Hotel. 

EXHIBITS:  WORCESTER 

Worcester  Historical  Society,  39  Salisbury  Street.  Daily,  2-5;  none. 
Historical  objects,  books,  mss.,  etc. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Salisbury  Street,  Park  Avenue.  Daily, 
except  Saturday  afternoons,  9-5;  none.  Largest  collection  Americana  in 
country.  Blue  Staffordshire,  Morse  collection.  Early  furniture. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Salisbury  Mansion,  Lincoln  Square. 

Paine  Homestead,  Lincoln  Street. 

Gates  Homestead,  Gates  Lane. 

Davis  Hall,  Providence  Street. 


CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  Antiques 

338  Qumberland zAve.,  Portland,  Maine 


glnberson,  Carpenter  anti  3Aufle 

Antique  &  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 
Repairing  &  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  &  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  ( uTAfso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gjarden  'Tea  Tfoom  furnished  in  c. Antiques 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

of  the  American  Citizens  Club 
Main  Street  Peterborough,  N.  H . 

Curly  Maple  Highboy ,  original  brasses , perfect  condition ,  $230 

Gariy  ^American  Furniture 

GEORGE  H.  MYLKES 

Burlington,  Vt.  On  Lake  Champlain 

Cup  Plates ,  Bottles,  Firearms,  Hooked  Rugs,  Banjo  Clocks,  Mirrors,  ana 
a  specially  large  display  of  Early  American  Furniture 
Booklet  on  request 

CREAMERS  SHOP 

a Antiques 

In  historic  old  Waldoboro,  Maine 

On  the  Atlantic  Highway,  between  Bath  and  Rockland 

FARMINGTON  STUDIOS 

CONNECTICUT 

glutljentic  Antiques: 

QolleFted  by  Sara  Stafford  Brayton 

Opposite  Elm  Tree  Inn  Telephone  120 


E.  M.  THURSTON 


Designer  and  painter  of 

Glass  Panels  for  Willard  Banjo  Clocks,  Colonial 
Mirrors,  Etc. 

Reproducer  and  restorer  of  old  paintings 

642  Centre  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

( Telephone ,  Jamaica  3+54~W  ) 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture ,  Cf/ass,  f/una  & 
Unusual  Things 

MINNIE  MORGAN  WILLIAMS 

128  Midberry  Street ,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Telephone,  River  6492-Af 
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*  GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

iL  Originals  and  Q opies  of  the  Old  Piasters 

HI 

Jr  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

2l8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 

JAOUITH 
f  MANSION 

I  washincton. 

Sip  and  Sup  at 

f  Jaquitlj  ftlansion 

1  177S 

Washington,  N.  H. 

•L  Oriental  and  (folonial Antiques 

Qhina ,  Furniture ,  Pgr  re  Of  lass,  Pictures 

’Boston  e Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street,  Boston 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  be  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 

UV’C  HALLMARK 
lylAlY  JD  I  O  JEWELERS 

^Antiques,  Silver,  Jewelry 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  stock  when 
in  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

3pew  Cn gland's  (folonial  and 
%  Oriental  Tfug  Pegpairing  Shop 

I  Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 

STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass.; 
Telephone ,  Revere  1176-R 

ELLIOT  BROWNE 

Adpri^ues 

228  Washington  Street,  Abington,  Mass. 

On  the  New  Bedford  Turnpike — Blue  Line 

T  WANT  TO  BUY  -A  SpfF  I  gU  8  S 

Before  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immaterial ; 
but  see  me  without  fail 

D  A  N  I  E  L  F  .  M  A  G  N  E  R 

Fountain  Square  ( Telephone )  Hingham,  Mass. 

Old  Curiosity  Shoppe 

WILLIAM  B.  McCARTHY,  Proprietor 

Antique# 

30  Sandwich  Street ,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

When  in  T H I JgAT>£ JgPH I*A 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  Cflass,  (hina,  FeCvter,  6tc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

JAMES  M.  FISK  &  CO. 

17  PROVINCE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialists  in  ‘Restoring  Oil  'Paintings 
engravings,  etchings,  etc. 

Expert  Service  on  \ Difficult  Antiques  in  Wood 

Our  advice  freely  given,  if  requested,  to  those  who  have  doubts  as  to  what  may  or 
should  be  done. 

H.  SACKS  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

c Antique  Furniture 

Brass  d Antiques  Restored 

HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

a American  Furniture ,  'Pewter 

Pr  asses,  Qlockg 

321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

■^Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone ,  Haymarket  2225 

The  Philadelphia  Antique  Exchange 

129  South  1 8th  Street,  and  109  South  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Collectors  and  Importers 

of  Genuine  Antiques,  Fine  Furniture,  Early  English  and  American  Silver 
China,  Glass,  and  Brie  a  Brae 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Antique  Jewelry  and  have  a 
wonderful  colleftion  of  unique  earrings  and  necklaces. 

London  OFFICE:  22A  Motcomb  Street  Correspondence  Solicited 

-?»  Blue  Hen  2 Antique  Shop 

Wpf  MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoon  from  2  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2j8o 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 

Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell,  readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  that 
or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field.  may  arise. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 

sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to  mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exact  classification  they  may  be  $2  oo.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a  word,  name 
either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in  the  and  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy.  Where  requested, 
“Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to  Antiques  will  prepare  copy. 

judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted  In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed  by 

advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros-  number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques, 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEN-VOLUME  SET  Audobon  (birds  and  quadru¬ 
peds),  Lockwood  1861  edition,  morocco  bound,  fine 
condition.  First  check  for  £350  buys.  M.  Wood- 
mansee,  Des  Moines,  la..  Box  87. 

excepting  drawer.  Collection  Sunderland  china, 
Lowestoft  tea  caddie,  cover,  tray,  proof  condition. 
Furniture,  pictures,  metals.  Isabelle  L.  Spooner, 
Acushnet,  Mass. 

COLLECTOR  wishes  addresses  of  dealers  within 
forty  miles  of  Falmouth  Mass.  Wishes  to  procure 
piece  of  Paul  Revere  silver  or  pewter.  No.  198. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 
printed  April  8,  1728.  In  good  condition.  Byron 
Hill,  Whitesboro,  Tex. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  cup-plates;  banjo  clock; 
lower  part  highboy;  Windsor  chairs.  Arthur  E. 
Anderson,  772  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  It  will  pay  you  to 
let  me  know  of  any  you  have  for  sale.  I  buy  dupli¬ 
cates  as  well  as  the  rarer  varieties  for  my  own  col¬ 
lection.  G.  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TWO  SHERATON  FIELD  BEDS;  posts  are  small, 
with  reeding  on  lower  ones.  Height  60  inches.  Beds 
are  so  nearly  alike  could  be  used  as  a  pair.  Hand¬ 
some  cherry  desk,  corners  fluted,  ogee  feet,  fine  old 
brasses.  No.  191;. 

LARGE  STOCK  ANTIQUES.  Dealers,  collectors 
supplied.  Nine  miles  from  Princeton,  good  roads. 
Midway  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  di¬ 
rect  railroad.  Wilmer  Moore.  Hopewell,  Mercer 
County,  N.  J. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  desires,  in  original  condi¬ 
tion,  Willard  tali  clocks;  Willard,  Cummins,  or 
W'hiting  banjo  clocks;  Dolphin  candlesticks,  and 
colored  Sandwich  lamps.  Clifford  Kaufman,  105 
Hillside  Avenue,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

ROSE  HILL  HOOKED  RUGS  AND  FOOT  CUSH¬ 
IONS,  original  and  old  designs.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Dun¬ 
can,  Nuttal,  Gloucester  County,  Va. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.  House  full  most  interest¬ 
ing  old-time  furnishings;  open  afternoons  all  sum¬ 
mer.  Wonderful  collection  glass,  silver,  rugs,  curios; 
all  must  be  sold.  163  Cottage  Street,  near  Union 
Street. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Private  collector 
pays  highest  prices.  It  will  pay  you  to  advise  me  at 
once.  Clifford  Kaufman,  105  Hillside  Avenue, 

Nutley,  N.  J. 

ACORN  CLOCK;  lyre  clock;  Hepplewhite  sideboard; 
pair  Sheraton  tables;  wavy  maple  highboy;  bonnet- 
top  chest-on-chest;  cup-plates  and  bottles.  Three 
large  floors  of  antiques.  G.  H.  Mylkes,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

NEW  HOPE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  New  Hope,  Pa. 
On  the  old  York  Road,  halfway  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Handicrafts  old  and  modern. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  H.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  almanacs,  New  Eng¬ 
land  primers,  before  1830;  books  and  pamphlets  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history,  before  1840;  guides;  dia¬ 
ries,  and  books  of  travels,  also  pamphlets  relating  to 

AMERICAN  ANTIQLIES  found  locally — Long  tav¬ 
ern  table,  pine  desk,  chairs,  rugs,  glass,  etc.  Lake 
Sunapee.  Route,  Hopkinton,  N.  H.  Marion  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Route  1. 

OLD  SHIP  lanterns;  ship  bells;  quadrants;  binnacle 
lights;  brass  swinging  lamps;  ship  models;  sea 
chests;  mahogany  sideboard;  mahogany  grand¬ 
father’s  clock,  brass  works;  sleigh  bed;  commode; 
sleigh  bureau.  Gloucester  Curiosity  Shop,  32 
Main  Street,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

California,  Oregon,  and  other  Western  States  pub¬ 
lished  or  written  before  1865;  old  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  written  by  famous  Americans  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  American  history;  Indian  narratives  and 
captivities;  printed  single  sheets;  material  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution;  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  Colonies,  and  many  other  things 
wanted.  Cash  by'  return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heart- 
man,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE;  Stiegel  Stoddard,  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  Waterford  glass;  vases;  ornaments;  em¬ 
broideries;  prints,  etc.  The  Colonial  Shop,  26 
North  Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  W.  W. 
Bennett,  proprietor. 

SCRIMSHAW  WORK,  splendid  examples  on  whales’ 
teeth  and  ivory  tusks;  many  depicting  ships  and 
whaling.  Prices  reasonable.  Fred  J.  Peters,  384 
Broadway,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  decorated  Lowestoft  teapot  with  American 
flag;  silver  lustre  cake  basket;  vases;  cups  and  pitch¬ 
ers  matched;  Erie  Canal  and  Nottingham  bowls 
and  pitchers;  very  dark  blue  seven-inch  Wedgwood 
pitcher;  Washington  and  Franklin  portraits  in 
cameo  relief.  All  in  practically  proof  condition,  sur¬ 
plus  collection.  Sunderland  Farms,  Exeter,  R  I. 

ANTIQUES,  an  exceptional  line.  Mrs.  Clarke’s 
Shop,  Eighth  Street,  next  Quaker  Inn,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES.  Original  New  England  furniture,  glass, 
china,  etc.,  for  sale  at  Pomperanc  Antique  Shop, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 

OLD  ACTS  laws,  resolves,  charters,  sets  law  maga¬ 
zines,  reports,  sets  or  odd  vols.  Trials,  etc.,  wanted. 
G.  A.  Jackson,  106  Pemberton  Building,  Boston, 
Mass. 

ANTIQUES;  Sandwich  glass;  hooked  and  braided 
rugs;  china;  pewter.  Yellow  Nook  Tea  Room, 
Kingstown  Road,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

SHIP  PICTURES  and  family  portraits.  Have  them 
copied  by  an  expert  artist  in  the  old-time  way. 
Few  genuine  ship  models  and  paintings  for  sale. 
A.  Clive  Edwards,  P.  O.  Box  51  i,  Salem,  Mass. 

F0%  SzAj^e 

CHERRY  HIGHBOY,  sunburst  on  top  and  bottom 
drawer,  $225.  Cherry  double  chest,  nine  drawers 
twenty-seven  old  brasses  $200.  Mahogany  claw- 
foot  sideboard,  fine  condition,  $200.  Swell  front  in¬ 
laid  bureau,  old  brass  pulls,  $150.  Mahogany  din¬ 
ing  table,  six  square  taper  legs,  perfect,  $85.  Ma¬ 
hogany  dining  table,  six  fluted  legs,  good  condition, 
$75.  Round  cherry  tip  and  turn  table,  snake  feet, 
36”  top,  $40.  S.  0.  Tu rn er,  Brookside,  Upper  Glen 
Street.  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BED  of  solid  cherry,  mahogany  finish,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  with  box  spring,  pineapple  posts,  $75.  Jes¬ 
samine  H.  Church,  626  Fourth  Street,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio. 

THE  SHIP  SHOP,  antiques,  190  Hope  Street,  Bris¬ 
tol,  R.  I.  Figure  heads;  ship  models;  mahogany 
Sheraton  four  poster;  mahogany  Sheraton  sofa; 
oval  maple  duck  foot  dining  room  table;  Sand¬ 
wich  glass;  pewter;  furniture.  Open  afternoons  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday  and  at  other  times  by  appointment. 
Telephone  Mrs.  Wallis  Howe,  174W. 

CURLY  MAPLE  AND  CHERRY  CHEST  OF 
DRAWERS;  American,  about  1795;  original  brass¬ 
es;  perfect  condition;  beautifully  finished.  Photo¬ 
graph  on  request.  Packed  for  shipment,  $125. 
Sweetheart  Inn,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

COLLECTORS  of  samplers  please  communicate. 
Have  sixty  fine  samplers  to  select  from;  prices  $5 
and  up.  Fred  J.  Peters,  384  Broadway,  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

THE  SHIP  TEA  ROOM,  190  Hope  Street,  Bristol, 
R.  I.  Open  after  June  24th.  Linda  Hargraves, 
Pf.cgy  Hoar. 

EARLY  PINE  SLANT  TOP  DESK,  four  drawers, 
good  style,  original  brasses.  Also  pine  chests  and 
tables.  No.  196. 

SMALL  QUEEN  ANNE  TABLES,  with  scalloped 
apron;  hooked  rugs;  Sandwich  glass  whale  oil 
lamps;  cup-plates  and  bottles.  Jennie  L.  Bascom, 
10  Union  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

HISTORICAL  GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  historical 
flasks,  two-quart  violin  flask,  other  unlisted  flasks. 
Stiegel  and  Sandwich  glass.  Hepplewhite  swell- 
front  bureau.  Jos.  Yaeger,  1264  East  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE;  glass;  stencil 
chairs;  hooked  rugs,  etc.  Fred  W.  Reed,  Antiques, 
Windsor,  Vt. 

GEO.  C.  FLYNT,  Monson,  Mass.,  buys  and  sells  an¬ 
tiques  of  all  kinds. 

SMALL  CHERRY  LOWBOY;  double  serpentine 
mahogany  bureau,  and  many  other  choice  pieces. 
J.  E.  Doran,  Smith's  Ferry,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  125. 

FRANKLIN  STOVE,  complete;  brass  ornaments, 
fine  opening,  medium  size,  all  original.  No.  197. 

FRANKLIN  FIREPLACE;  Pennsylvania  dining 
room  cupboard;  musical  tall  clock;  rare  early 
swinging  basket  cradle;  many  other  articles.  C.  W. 
Unger,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

SUMMER  FURNISHINGS,  COLLECTORS!  Col¬ 
ored  glass,  hundreds  of  pieces,  yellow,  amber,  ruby, 
blue,  apple  green,  nothing  so  lovely  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  table.  Curly  maple  high  chest  of  drawers,  S75; 
high  post  bed,  beauty,  $75;  five  rush  bottom  curly 
maple  chairs,  $75.  My  charming  hooked  rugs  and 
candlewick  spreads  complete  the  picture.  I  buy  his¬ 
torical  bottles,  glass,  prints,  portraits,  old  silver, 
anything  antique.  Katharine  Willis,  272  Hillside 
Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  AND  FINE  PAISLEY  SHAWL,  black 
centre,  deep  colored  border.  Also  a  specially  beau¬ 
tiful  bead  bag,  unfringed.  No.  194. 

OPALESCENT  GLASS  BOWL  of  Sandwich  glass, 
14/4  inches  across  top.  Mrs.  James  D.  Tanner, 
Concord.  Mass. 

HOOSAC  ANTIQUE  &  HOBBY  SHOP,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.  When  automobiling  be  sure  and  stop. 
Early  American  furniture,  exceptionally  fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  Historical  Glass  Flasks  and  other  bottles. 
Early  American  Glass  and  Sandwich  Glass. 

SQUARE  PIANO  of  beautiful  rosewood,  suitable  for 
desk  or  sideboard.  Luna  B.  Converse,  Woodstock, 

Vt. 

GENUINE  OLD  OAK  AND  MAPLE  BUTTER¬ 
FLY  TABLE,  exact  replica  Nutting's,  page  4C0, 
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THE  OX  BOW  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Newbury,  Vt. 
Early  New  England  furniture,  hooked  rugs,  and 
glass.  We  specialize  in  the  simple  furniture  used  in 
the  early  settlements  in  Vermont.  Write  for  prices 
and  photographs. 

THREE  CORNER  CUPBOARDS,  solid  cherry; 
candlesticks;  four  poster  beds;  chest  of  drawers 
grandfather’s  clocks,  and  many  other  interesting 
pieces.  The  Clift  Carr  Shop,  202  Market  Street, 
Maysville,  Ky. 

TWO  FRANKLIN-DYOTT  FLASKS,  English  and 


Latin  inscriptions;  several  good  pieces  of  Rock¬ 
ingham;  a  number  of  new  cup-plates;  pair  clear 
glass  dolphin  candlesticks;  field  bed  and  high  four 
poster  of  early  make  have  recently  been  added  to 
our  stock.  Also  many  other  interesting  pieces. 
Dorothy'  O.  Schubart,  Inc.,  231  Fifth  Avenue, 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  Varied  stock  for  dealers. 
Furniture  in  rough  from  original  sources.  Unusual 
things,  Sandwich,  early  pottery,  Bennington.  Con¬ 
stant  new  arrivals.  Gates  &  Gates,  24  Charlotte 
Street. 


OLD  FAMILY  PIECES:  Inheritance  brings  me  a 
Queen  Anne  highboy,  dating  from  about  1720;  | 
walnut,  stained  mahogany.  Height  82",  width  38”;  j 
condition  excellent;  restoration  negligible.  Also 
wonderful  point  lace  mantilla,  or  scarf,  about  j 
34"x72”;  white;  sound  in  every  thread.  And  a 
black  Chantilly  lace  shawl  three  yards  long.  All  for  I 
sale  at  my  own  low  price  or  best  offer.  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Ransom,  870  High  Street,  Dedham  ; 
Mass. 

STAMPS  for  sale.  Old  U.  S.  and  Revenue  stamps. 
892  of  Antiques. 


COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 


Henceforth  Antiques  will  maintain  this  Collectors’  Guide  listed  alphabetically  by  states.  The  charge  for  each  insertion  of  a  Dealer's  address  is  $2.00. 
Longer  announcements  by  dealers  whose  names  are  marked  *  will  be  found  in  the  main  advertising  columns.  Contracts  for  less  than  six  months  not  accepted. 


CONNECTICUT 


*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Avenue,  Nor¬ 
walk — General  line. 

“FARMINGTON  STLIDIOS,  Farmington — General 
line. 

“MALLORY'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel 
Street — General  line. 

ILLINOIS 

’THE  HO  HO  SHOP,  673  North  Michigan  Boule¬ 
vard,  North  Chicago — General  line. 

MAINE 

CARTERS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Kennebunk — 
General  line. 

“CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Avenue, 
Portland — General  line. 

“W.  W.  CREAMER,  Waldoboro — General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

“ANDERSON,  CARPENTER  &  RUFLE,  30  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  Cambridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

“CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS,  37  Charles  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  furniture. 

“BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford — General  line. 

“BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  Street 
Lowell — General  line. 

“BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 

“BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

“ELLIOT  BROWNE,  228  Washington  Street,  Ab- 
ington — General  line. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

“CARESWELL  SHOP,  Marshfield — General  line. 

“JAMES  M.  FISKE  &  CO.,  13  and  17  Province 
Street,  Boston — Restorer  oil  paintings. 

“FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN.  65,  67  and 
68  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

“GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

“GOULDING'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury 
— General  line. 

“CHAS.  T.  GRILLEY,  49  Charles  Street,  Boston — 
General  line. 

“HILL-McKAY  CO,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — 
Appraisers. 

HERBERT  N.  HIXON,  Old  Parish  House,  West 
Medway — General  line. 

*E.  C.  HOWE,  91  Newbury  Street,  Boston — General 
line. 

“JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY,  Washington 
Street,  Boston — Early  New  England  furniture. 

“LEONARD  &  COMPANY,  46-48  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 


*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

“KATHERINE  N.  LOR1NG,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land — General  line. 

“DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Square,  Hing- 
ham — General  line,  Appraiser. 

“J.  S.  METCALFE,  corner  North  and  Federal 
Streets,  Salem — General  line. 

“MUSICIAN'S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Old  Violins, Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

“OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  30  Sandwich  Street, 
Plymouth — General  line. 

*R.  P.  PAULY,  5  Charles  Street,  Boston — General 
line. 

*T.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester — Gen’l  line. 

“QLTEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Queen  Anne  Corners, 
Accord — General  line. 

“MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  Street,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

“I.  SACK,  85  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brook¬ 
line — General  line. 

“SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Antique  furniture,  jewelry,  ship  models. 

“SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road, 
Revere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

“A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  Street,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

“THE  LITTLE  COTTAGE,  493  Auburndale  Street, 
Auburn — General  line. 

“E.  M.  THURSTON,  642  Centre  Street,  Jamaica 
Plain — Painter  of  glass  panels. 

M.  L.  WALKER,  151  Berkley  Street,  Boston — 
Paintings,  general  line. 

“MINNIE  MORGAN  WILLIAMS,  128  Mulberry 
Street,  Springfield — General  line. 

“YE  BRADFORD  ARMS,  59  Court  Street,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Tea  Room — General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

“THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  CLUB,  Peterborough — Tea  room  and 
general  line. 

“DERBY’S,  Concord — General  line. 

“FULLER  HOMESTEAD,  Hancock  Village — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

“WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin — General  line. 

*E.  A.  WIGGINS,  350  State  Street,  Portsmouth — 
General  line. 

NEW  YORK 

“AMSTERDAM  SHOPS,  608  Amsterdam  Avenue 
— General  line. 

“FRED  J  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  Long  Island — General  line. 


“STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  873  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City —  General  line,  firearms. 
“A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville — 
General  line. 

“KATHARINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island — General  line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

“THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  Street,  Pottstown — General  line. 
FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 
“WILLIAM  R.  FIELES,  Christiana,  Lancaster 
County — Antiques. 

“HUSTON'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  nth 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

“OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia — General  line. 

“THE  PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE, 
129  South  1 8th  and  109  South  15th  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

“PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

“ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

“MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow 
Street,  East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 
*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

VERMONT 

HARRIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Brandon — Gen’l  line. 
*E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction — General 
line. 

“GEORGE  H.  MYLKES,  Burlington — General  line. 
“WHITE  CUPBOARD  INN,  Woodstock — General 
line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  J.  HECK  &  CO.,  427 IT  Tenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington — Antique  jewelry;  general  line. 
“GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  Street  N.W  , 
Washington — Antique  furniture. 

ENGLAND 

T.  ALLEN,  “Craigard,”  Blake  Hall  Road,  Wain- 
stead — Stamps. 

“J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire — 
General  line. 

REPAIRERS 

N.  S.  HILL,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — China, 
glass,  silver,  bric-a-brac. 

*S.  EDWARD  HOLOWAY,  61  Hanover  Street, 
Boston — Restorer  of  old  wood  and  metal. 

HOTELS 

HOTEL  GREYLOCK,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
HANOVER  INN,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


S.  E.  HOLOWAY formerly  Samuel  Holoway 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 


#olii  (©liber 

of  ^Antique  ami  T Modern  Picture  and  -Fhtirrot 
Frames  and  Fine  Furniture 

61  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 


Shall  we  bind  your  Antiques  for  you? 


Send  your  first  six  numbers,  charges  pre¬ 
paid  and  draft  for  $2.50.  You  will  receive 
them  hound  in  old-blue  buckram. 

ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


^Multiplying  the  Show  l l  indow 


F 


EW  shops  are  lacking  a  show  window.  For  a  win¬ 
dow  offers  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  ot  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  a  dealer’s  wares. 


u A  well-planned  show  window  exhibits  just 
enough  things  to  arouse  interest;  but  not  so 
many  as  to  confuse  it.  Nor  does  it  ever  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  shop.  Instead,  it  seeks  to 
appeal  to  a  variety  ol  tastes,  and  to  suggest 
that  their  fuller  satisfaction  is  to  be  found 
within. 


< H  show  window  is,  in  short,  a  place  of  begin¬ 
nings,  not  of  conclusions;  a  place  less  for  the 
making  of  immediate  sales  than  of  initiating 
valuable  relationships.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  salesroom,  to  which  it  is 
but  an  introduction  and  an  invitation. 


GOOD  ADVERTISING 
OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 
MEANS  A  BETTER 
BUSINESS  TO  ADVERTISE 
jTet  Antiques  Help 


Surely  a  show  window  is  worth  while,  even  in 
the  confinement  of  a  single  building  on  a  single 
street  in  a  single  town,  where  the  interest  of 
the  passers-by  is  a  matter  of  pure  chance.  How 
much  more  worth  while  that  window,  it  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  collectors  eager  to 
examine  and  to  discuss  its  offerings! 

Just  such  a  universal  show  window  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  advertising  pages  of  Antiques. 
Used,  month  by  month,  to  picture  selections 
from  a  dealer’s  stock  and  to  tell  something 
about  them,  these  pages  will  insure  a  widened 
acquaintance,  a  more  varied  market,  an 
enhanced  reputation. 

And  there  is  no  other  effective  means  applicable 
,at  so  low  a  cost. 


ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


AUGUST 
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ANTIQUES 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  SILVER  FLAGON  MADE 
BY  PHILIP  SYNG  OF  PHILADELPHIA.  OWNED 
BY  T.  VAN  C.  PHILLIPS,  ESQ..,  OF  WESTTOWN 


Trice ,  50  Qents 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS 


vu;; 


VOLUME  TWO 


IV he  re  Honesty  HI  one  Is  Insufficient 


The  man  whose  sole  duty  is  to  carry  out 
the  precise  orders  of  his  superiors  is, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  equipped  if  he  is 
possessed  of  honesty. 

But  where  independent  decisions  mud  be 
made,  honesty  without  knowledge  becomes 
a  detriment;  for  it  invites  confidence  without 
the  ability  to  justify  it. 

An  honest  banker  may  recommend  a  poor 
investment;  an  honeSt  dobtor  may  prescribe 
the  wrong  treatment;  an  honeSl  antique  dealer 
may  pass  along  the  spurious  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  the  genuine. 


That  is  why  I  feel  justified  in  urging  upon 
the  collector  the  advisability  of  purchasing 
from  a  dealer  in  whom  honeSty  is  crowned 
with  knowledge. 

Knowledge  of  old  furniture  implies  much 
more  than  book  learning.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
years  of  examining,  handling,  dissecting,  and 
rehabilitating  thousands  of  pieces. 

Besides  the  ability  to  judge  of  material, 
workmanship,  and  Style,  knowledge  carries 
the  power  of  accurate  financial  appraisal. 

It  is  such  knowledge  that  1  place  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  my  clients. 


I.  SACK,  8s  Charles  Street ,  Boston,  Mass. 

(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


io  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chester 


Old  English  China ,  including 
some  Powder  Blue  Lowestoft 


Square  and  Crescent  Marked 
Worcester 


J.CORKILL 


Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 
Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 


ROCK  FERRY,  BIRKENHEAD,  ENGLAND 


One  of  the  'JhfCost  (Compre¬ 
hensive  Stocks  in  England 

Papier  Mache  Trays  and  Tables. 

A  great  variety  of  Old  Needle¬ 
work,  including  four  Flemish  Tap¬ 
estry  Panels;  Early  English  Stump- 
work  and  Petit  Point  Samplers; 
Prie  Dieu  Chairs  in  Early  Victorian 
Needlework;  Old  Needlework  Chair 
and  Stool  Covers;  and  Patch  Work 
Quilts. 

A  few  Pieces  of  Continental  Fur¬ 
niture,  French  Commodes,  Flemish 
Armoires,  etc.,  and  a  wonderful 
Early  Italian  Carved  and  Gilt  Wood 
Altar  Piece,  9  feet  high,  6  feet  6 
inches  at  widest. 

Early  English  and  Welsh  House¬ 
hold  Utensils,  Wooden  Platters  and 
Bowls, Pewter  Plates  and  Dishes, etc. 


Armorial 
Plates 
and 
Dishes 


A  fine  collection  of  Old  Bristol 
and  Liverpool  Delft 


Many  scarce  types  of  Windsor  Chairs ,  several  of  which  are  in  yew  tree. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  BUYERS  SPECIALLY  CATERED  TO 


A  (froup  of  Early  American  Furniture  from 

Our  Antique  Room 

MANY  other  groups  fully  as  attractive  as  this 
may  be  found  here  just  now.  Chests-on-chests, 
secretaries,  bureaux,  high  and  low  post  beds,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  matching  sets  of  rush-seated  chairs, 
sprig  china  teasets,  Cape  Cod  glass  goblets,  cup  plates, 
sugar  bowls  and  other  pieces  representing  nearly  every 
known  pattern  of  old  Sandwich. 

Our  Little  Colonial  House  has  just  been  re¬ 
furnished  and  is  open  to  visitors  at  all  times 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


AMSTERDAM  SHOPS 

608  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  t  Telephone,  Riverside  8826 

Edith  E.  Rand 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE— OUR  SPECIALTY 

Let  us  help  you  find  the  right  wall  paper  and  chintz  for  your  living  room,  dining  room,  or  bed 
room,  to  harmonize  w'th  your  old  American  furniture.  The  reproductions 
of  the  old  wall  papers  and  chintzes  are  worth  using. 


For  the  leisurely  examination  of  choice  antiques  in  an  appropriate  environment 

The  Webster  Place 

Antique  Shop  £5*  Tea  Room 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor 

On  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  at  Franklin,  FfAA . 

Early  cl American  Furniture,  Hooked  cRugs,  lj  lass  and  Qhina 


STOWELLS 


Qhoice  polled  ion  oj 


Genuine  Dutch  Silver 

Importation  includes  well-designed,  lasting  articles, 
large  and  small.  All  are  odd,  interesting,  ever-welcome 
“ Gifts  That  Last.” 

/Dutch  Boy  and  Girl  Salt  Shakers,  $25.00  pr. 

Dutch  Spoon,  large  size  —  Price  34.00 
f  Dutch  Boudoir  “Night  Cap"  Carafe,  29.00 


A 


Jewellers  for  99  years 

24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


1 4  9 1 


Important  AUCTION  of  Antiques 


FREEMEN’S  HALE 

MAIN  STREET 

Portsmouth,  dfH. 

( Exhibition ,  Aug.  14,  9.00  a.m.  to 
10.30  p.  m .) 

THE  collection  includes  rare 
pieces,  once  the  furnishings 
of  the  house  of  William  Simmes, 
an  early  American  silversmith. 

Many  pieces  are  marked  with  his  name. 

Among  these  is  the  Sheraton  eight-leg  sofa  illustrated. 
The  band  of  branch  satinwood  along  back  and  arms,  together 
with  delicate  contours  and  Hutings  of 
legs  and  po£ts,  makes  this  a  rare 
collector’s  piece. 

The  two  Martha  Washington  arm¬ 
chairs  shown  are  handsome  mates 
for  the  sofa. 

In  addition,  Heppelwhite  card 
tables,  several  old  desks  in  mahog¬ 
any,  maple  and  walnut,  straight  and 
swell  front  bureaus  in  satinwood, 
curly  maple  and  mahogany,  and 
Colonial  high-post  field  beds  will  be 
sold. 

Many  choice  work  tables,  a  ball 


T uesday ,  W ednesday  ,Thurs- 
day ,  August  15,  16,  17 

IOA.M.  and  2  P .M .{standard time ) 
{Open  evenings  during  sale) 


and  claw  foot  highboy  with  bonnet 
top,  a  small  curly  maple  lowboy 
(very  choice),  and  several  sets  of 
Windsor  and  mahogany  chairs  of 
unusual  pattern  are  likewise  offered. 

Among  choice  smaller  articles  are  Queen  Anne  and  Chippen¬ 
dale  mirrors,  old  brasses,  and  a  carved  fan,  together  with  a 
collection  of  silver,  some  of  it  made 
and  marked  by  Simmes. 

China  and  glassware  includes  44 
pieces  of  Lowestoft,  with  lustre 
ware,  and  old  Staffordshire  pieces, 
as  well  as  Sandwich  &  Stiegel  glass. 

Pictures,  prints,  ship  models,  pew¬ 
ter  ware  and  numerous  hooked  rugs, 
are  a  part  of  this  rich  collection — all 
to  be  dispersed  at  absolute  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

On  exhibit ,  but  not  for  sale,  hooked 
rug,  12  x  12  feet ,  rarest  hooked  rug 
ever  shown  in  this  country. 


Sale  conducted  under  the  management  of  Charles  H.  Seavey,  c. Auctioneer 

{Copies  of  this  advertisement  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  Antiques  or  from  the  above  at  Portsmouth.) 
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Tell  Us  Tour  PF ants 

E  think  we  can  till  them  out  of  our  very  larye  stock  of  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  and  FURNISHINGS  of  American  Periods.  We  also 


have  Ship  Pictures,  Models,  Lanterns,  Banjo  Clocks,  Antique  Silver,  Minia¬ 
tures,  and  many  Curiosities  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  Inquiries  Solicited. 

Our  New  Address  Is 

Boston  Antique  Shop,  59  -Beacon  Street,  f boston 


The  Iff  Id  goose  Tea  Ho  USE 

POQUONNOCK  BRIDGE,  CONN. 

State  Road,  Three  Miles  East  of  New  London 

Antiques 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  GLASS,  BOTTLES,  CUP-PLATES, 
CHOICE  MIRRORS,  LOWESTOFT 

Unusual  Gifts 

(f hi  ties  e  Ivories,  Ifnens  &  : Porcelains 

Correspondence  Solicited  Telephone,  New  London  1751-2 


[5°] 


Molly  Nye  Gammons, 

Advertifes  all  her  good  old  Friends, 
Cuftomers  and  others, 

That  she  ha.s  opened  BITTER-SWEET  SHOP 
Hathaway  Road ,  New  Bedford  ,Maffochufetts 
which  is  Ieff  than  a  Mile  eaft  of  the 
Country  CLub:  And  has  for  sale  at  the 
loweft  Prices  the  following  Articles; 

ANTiQue  Chains,  Tables,  pi  enures 
Mirrors,  Bafkets,  China,  braided,wo- 
ven  and  hooked  Rugs,  Pillows  and 
mcft  other  kinds  of  ANtiQues  too  many 
to  enumerate  which  she  will  sell  Xroiri 
the  largeft  to  the  smalleft  Qauntities 
Likewife  a  very  large  and  complete 
Affortment  ot  Jewelry, Amo cks ,  B  At i k 
and  Leather-Goods, lately  imported, &c.A. 

Alfo  at  said  Bitter-SweetShop  may 
be  had  genteel  Fefrefhments  if  should 
be  wanted  any  afternoon.-  Likwise 
Ice-cream  on  Saturdays. 
Antiouers  and  others  will  be  kindly 
entertained . 


AN  INVITATION  from 

MOLLY  NYE  GAMMONS  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Early 

^American 


Sheraton 

Qhina 

Qase 


Unrestored  con¬ 
dition.  Fluted 
cornice ,  dentil 
edge  and  original 
ornaments . 

PRICE  ON 
APPLICATION 


Qeopcfe  Hi  ‘pervfojfps 


1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Antiques 


zFLyjT  Treasures 


French  Empire  Furniture  in  Library 


PRIVATE  SALE  of  ANTIQUES 

Turn  itu  re,  wall  papers  £5?  household  wares,  acquired 
during  30  years  of  collecting,  are  offered  at  private  sale, 
open  to  the  public  until  further  notice. 

There  remain  many  examples  of  English,  French  £5?  Amer¬ 
ican  furniture  £y  furnishings  of  interest  to  collectors  & 
householders. 

Invitation  is  extended  to  visit  the  exhibit  at  61  Beacon  St., 
where  attendants  are  ready  to  show  articles  £5?  to  negotiate 
sales.  An  illustrated  book  of  particulars  will  be  mailed  upon 
request  addressed  to 

FRANKLIN.  R.  WEBBER 


61  BEACON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


(ft he  house  itself  is  included  in  the  sale) 


BERNSTEIN 

Dforwalk ,  Qonn. 

w 

The  upheaval  of  the  highway  juSt  before  my  doorway  is  relieved. 
As  the  motorist  travels  the  Old  Boston  PoSt  Road,  he  will 
readily  find  my  white  cottage  between  Norwalk  and  WeStport. 

But,  having  been  bottled  up  during  half  the  summer,  I  have  come 
to  repay  the  special  effort  of  those  who  visited  me  with  special 
concessions  on  my  own  part.  The  bettering  of  road  facilities 
will  make  no  change  in  that  policy. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  have  it  understood  that,  after  years 
of  purchasing  antiques  in  behalf  of  other  dealers,  I  am  now 
placing  my  long-time  knowledge  and  my  established  facilities 
at  the  disposal  of  individual  collectors. 

/  carry  no  reproductions,  or  reconstructions,  or  semi-modern 
examples  such  as  those  of  late  Empire  and  early  Victorian 
times.  I  have,  in  short,  made  a  rigorously  edited  olleCtion  of 
English  and  early  American  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

To  this  I  have  added  appropriate  mirrors,  glassware,  silver,  rare 
china ,  ornaments,  miniatures,  and  the  like.  The  whole  con¬ 
stitutes  a  beautiful  and  distinguished  display.  Nor  is  it  in¬ 
appropriate  to  State  that  I  normally  offer  these  things  at 
prices  far  lower  than  those  commonly  asked  by  metropolitan 
dealers. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  visit  and  view  my  collection,  which  is 

worthy  of  examination  whether  or  not  the  opportunity  for 

acquisition  is  utilized. 

BERNSTEIN 

ON  THE  OLD  POST  ROAD  [20p  IVeStpOrt  AveUUC)  NORWALK 


BURNHAM’S  at  IPSWICH 


IPSWICH  is  an  attractive  town.  Its 
location,  where  Bay  and  River  meet, 
is  uncommonly  beautiful.  Its  historic 
buildings  and  other  monuments  date  back 
to  the  early  years  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

It  is  the  natural  centre  to  which,  from 
all  sides,  drift  the  heirlooms  of  the  past,  to 
be  brought  together  at  Burnham’s  great 
“Trading  Post.” 

From  Burnham’s,  homes  may  be  equip¬ 
ped  with  early  or  late  eighteenth  century 


panelling  and  interior  trim.  Burnham’s 
reputation  as  dealer  in  hooked  rugs;  as 
repairer,  cleaner,  and  expert,  is  nation  wide. 
His  facilities  for  collecting  old  furniture  for 
entire  houses  are  equally  notable. 

At  Burnham’s  the  collector  will  find  early 
glass,  china,  metal  ware,  furniture,  in  variety 
and  abundance. 

There  is  no  finer  exhibit  of  bead  bags  to  be 
seen  anywhere  than  that  now  in  stock  at 
Burn  ham’s. 


I  7i  Ufew  1  o  r  ^  Qity,  ^August  y  to  2J,  at  the 

MERCHANDISE  FAIR  in  the  GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 

an  exhibit  from  BURN  HAMS  will  show  the  making  oj  HOOKED  RUGS; 
spinning  the  yarn  on  a  spinning  wheel;  and  the  process  of  actually 
hooking  the  yarn  into  the  pattern  of  the  rug. 


R.W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich ,  ^Massachusetts 

T ele phone  199  Ipswich 
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Through  to  the  Pacific 

From  a  Currier  and  Ives  lithograph  published  in  New  York  City  in  1870.  It 
was  in  1869  that  the  Cnion  Pacific  Railway  was  thrown  open  tor  public  travel. 


A  MAGAZINE  for  Qollectors  and  Others  WHO  FIND 
INTEREST  IN  T  I  TM  8  S  T  S  T  &  IN  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  DAILY  USE  &f  ADORNMENT 
DEVISED  BY  THE  FOREFATHERS 
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Cobwebs  &  Dust 


'The  Qover 

IT  has  been  stated  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Maurice  Brix, — though  perhaps  not  in  print, 
— that  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Philadelphia  silversmiths  is  sufficiently  distinct  in 
design  and  manner  from  that  of  their  New  England 
contemporaries  to  make  differentiation  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  matter.  How  far  the  average  amateur 
would  be  capable  of  succeeding  m  such  a  process 
remains  to  be  discovered  after  Antiques  has 
printed  some  such  comparative  study  as  it  has  now 
in  mind.  In  the  meantime,  it  seems  fair  to  grant  to 
the  silver  flagon  illustrated  on  the  cover  special 
attributes  of  solidity  and  reliability  due  to  a  Quaker 
environment. 

It  is  a  heavy  piece,  13  inches  high  and  weighing 
62  ounces, — better  than  five  pounds.  Its  capacity  is 
three  comfortable  quarts.  That  it  was  destined  to 
purely  mundane  uses  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
a  strainer  within  the  spout,  designed  and  placed  for 
preventing  the  outflow  of  cloves,  stick  cinnamon,  and 
other  flavorsome  elements  calculated  to  add  zest 
to  the  poculence  of  spiced  wine. 

This  silver  ambassador  of  good  fellowship  was 
made,  probably,  close  to  mid-eighteenth  century  by 
Philip  Syng,  the  younger;  for  it  is  stamped  twice 
with  his  mark,  the  letters  “P  S”  in  a  shield.  This 
member  of  the  Syng  family  Bigelow*  cites  as  maker 
of  the  silver  inkwell  which  served  at  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  lived,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  1703  to  1789.  His  father  before  him,  like¬ 
wise  Philip  Syng  (1676-1739)  was  a  Philadelphia  sil¬ 
versmith.  A  silversmith  of  the  third  generation,  Philip 
Syng,  Jr.,  who  died  untimely  in  1761,  is  mentioned 
by  Brix.f 

*Historic  Silver  of  the  Colonies,  p.  156. 

\Philadelphia  Silversmiths,  p.  100. 


The  particular  flagon  in  question  is  now  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  T.  Van  C.  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Westtown,  Pa.  It 
has  passed  into  his  possession  in  the  natural  course 
of  family  inheritance  from  its  original  owner,  Andrew 
Hamilton,  who  came  from  England,  settled  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  there  died  in,  or  about,  the  year  1765. 

The  Fron  tisp  iece 

The  student  of  men  and  things  may  find  food  for 
thought  in  recent,  seemingly  inStinCtive,  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  growing  national,  or  historical,  consciousness 
among  the  people  of  America.  In  the  eaSt  such  mani¬ 
festations  are,  perhaps,  moSt  apparent  in  an  increased 
eagerness  for  collecting  American  furniture  of  an  era 
which  owed  leaSt  to  the  polite  influences  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  English  life, — furniture  which,  in  material  and 
design,  is  close  to  the  soil  of  early  America, — reminis¬ 
cent,  admittedly,  of  things  and  places  in  Europe,  yet 
essentially  native.  It  is  no  belittlement  of  Wallace 
Nutting,  or  of  his  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century ,  to 
urge  that  his  book  is  rather  symptomatic  than  causa¬ 
tive  of  this  eagerness. 

Mid-west  and  far-west  are  seeking  and  celebrating 
their  origins  with  enthusiastic  pride.  A  year  since, 
Vachel  Lindsay  drove  his  Pegasus  clattering  across 
the  Appalachians  on  the  trail  of  Johnny  Appleseed. 
The  reputed  “best  American  novel’’  of  the  paSt  sea¬ 
son  deals  with  the  development  of  Iowa.  A  lesser  but 
quite  as  widely  distributed  tale  follows  the  fortunes 
of  pioneers  who  blazed  a  caravan  way  far  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  And,  meantime,  to  pass  from  fiction  to 
unshorn  faCt,  the  city  of  Sacramento  has  recently  let 
its  whiskers  grow,  to  flaunt  once  more  as  symbolic 
banner  and  buckler  of  the  prospector  for  gold;  and 
has  memorialized,  with  great  elaboration  of  detail, 
the  roaring  days  of  ’49. 

Something  big  and  far-reaching  beyond  the  yelp  of 
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contemporary  politics  is  Chirring  here.  What  it  is  to 
mean  in  terms  of  national  destiny  is  a  topic  not  meet 
for  discussion  in  the  muSty  quietude  of  an  Attic  dedi¬ 
cated  to  days  and  things  already  long  accomplished. 
Hence  it  is  proper  only  to  point  out  the  enormous 
expansion  likely  to  occur  in  the  field  ol  collecting 
from  the  circumstance  that  hall  a  continent  has 
paused  in  its  forward  rush  to  look  reverently  back, 
and  to  begin  gathering  together  the  memorabilia  ol 
its  paSt. 

Of  such  memorabilia  the  lithograph  from  which 
this  month’s  frontispiece  has  been  derived  is  a  minor 
instance.  Issued  barely  half  a  century  since  to  signal¬ 
ise  the  binding  of  East  and  West  by  the  construction 
of  the  laSt  link  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  it  seems 
in  conception,  method,  and  general  aspeCt,  infinitely 
remote  from  the  seeing  and  thinking  of  today.  A 
train,  drawn  by  a  locomotive  endowed  with  a  bulb¬ 
ous  smokektack,  appears  to  be  dashing  across  the 
M  issouri  River.  JuSt  beyond  spreads  the  wide  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Golden  Gate.  The  lively  and  optimistic 
imagination  of  the  “70’s”  could  picture  as  a  single 
Stride  what  muSt  have  been  an  inordinately  tedious 
journey.  We  of  today  glide  in  swift  comfort  where  our 
fathers  jolted  wearily;  yet  our  picturing  is  more 
laboriously  literal  than  theirs.  Perhaps  it  is  because, 
in  the  eternal  process  of  equalization,  our  spirits  lag 
behind  where  theirs  soared  irrepressibly  in  the  van. 

'Pewter  Ship  Upon  a  "Pewter  Ocean 

Is  the  charming  bit  of  bric-a-brac  here  illustrated 
to  be  classed  as  ship  model  or  ship  motif;  and,  in 
either  case,  can  any  one  offer  similar  examples  for  the 
contemplation  of  an  Attic  congregation?  Phis  one  be¬ 
longs  to  Mr.  Frank  H.  Baer  of  Cleveland,  who  ac¬ 
quired  it  quite  recently  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Chisholm.  1 1  is  of  pewter  and  meas¬ 
ures  fifteen  inches  in  height,  by  eleven  inches  in 
length;  quite  majeStic  dimensions  for  so  dainty  a 
craft. 

The  mainsail  is  inscribed  “AuguSt  George,  Mark 
Graf  von  Baden  Baden,  1764.”  The  jib  bears  the 
characteristic  German  couplet: 

“Auf  alien  Euren  Wegen 
Geteil  Euch  Gottes  Segen.” 

which  may  freely,  if  not  easily,  be  translated: 

“Whatever  be  thy  journey’s  end 
May  the  good  God  thy  way  defend.” 

The  hull  of  this  dainty  ship  seems  to  have  been 
modelled  after  a  nautilus  shell,  pierced  with  windows 
like  an  elfin  coach,  and  overlaid  with  fanciful  rococo 
ornament.  It  rides  blithely  on  two  curling  waves 
whence  issue  tall  bulrushes  against  bow  and  stern. 


A  curious  finial  surmounts  the  canopv  at  the  rear; 
three  sea  serpents  with  noses  in  convivial  juxtaposi¬ 
tion,  their  bodies  intertwined;  and,  rising  above  them, 
one  triumphant, untrammeled  tail, resembling  a  cork¬ 
screw  rampant.  The  significance  of  this  device  is  less 
evident  than  might  be  the  case  had  this  highly  deco¬ 
rative  vessel  been  adopted  for  the  seal  of  the  Lhiited 
States  Shipping  Board.  But  it  is  delicately,  indeed 
exquisitely,  wrought,  and  helps  give  the  Stern  of  the 
craft  a  smart,  almost  saucy  lift  that  adds  greatly  to 
its  appearance  of  buoyancy. 

The  artificer  who  wrought  this  pewter  vessel  was 
no  common  maker  of  thumping  beer  mugs.  Without 
doubt,  he  was  a  silversmith,  who,  like  many  another 
silversmith  of  the  day,  whether  in  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  or  America,  turned  as  readily  and  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  pewter  as  to  the  rarer  metals.  But  he  is  an 
anonymous  artiSt,  for  he  left  no  mark  or  other  indica¬ 
tion  whereby  to  identify  him. 

It  it  should  prove  possible  to  establish  a  category 
of  pewter  ships,  or  even  of  metal  ships  with  pewter 
and  silver  craft  as  lesser  sub-categories,  Mr.  Baer 
would  like  to  be  put  in  possession  of  information  to 
that  effedt.  He  has  supplied  a  beginning  in  eontribut- 


Pewter  Ship  ( eighteenth  century )  Frank  H.  Baer 
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Jng  the  photograph  here  reproduced.  If  other  readers 
hf  Antiques  have  pictures  of  similar  things,  which 
ichey  care  to  send  along,  Antiques  will  be  happy  to 
.hold  a  special  Attic  exhibition.  The  invitation  is  open 
to  all,  collectors,  dealers,  and  present-day  craftsmen. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  photographs  be  of 
vessels  in  pewter  or  silver,  that  they  be  clear,  and 
that  the  material  and  dimensions  of  each  example  be 
noted  on  the  photograph. 

Upon  Further  Reflection 

The  article  on  'Tabernacle  Mirrors  in  Antiques 
for  July,  refers  to  the  fine  mirror  in  the  Pierce- 
Nichols  house  at  Salem,  and  to  another  in  the  Pendle¬ 
ton  Collection  at  Providence.  Of  the  two,  the  Pierce- 
Nichols  example  is,  for  purposes  of  Study,  the  more 
important;  and,  though  it  is  fairly  pictured  in  Lock¬ 
wood’s  Colonial  Furniture  in  America ,  Antiques  has 
felt  justified  in  seeking  the  kindly  mediation  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
in  securing  a  special  photograph  of  it  for  publication. 

Concerning  this  mirror,  Lockwood  makes  at  leaSt 
one  peculiar  error.  Having  described  the  cornice  with 
its  pendant  balls  and  the  applied  lattice  work  below 
it,  he  States  that  “below  this  is  a  panel  painted  on 
glass;  at  the  ends  representing  crossed  horns,  and  in 
the  centre  two  branches  of  leaves  crossed.”  He  is  in¬ 
clined  further  to  date  the  mirror  closer  to  1790  than 
to  the  traditional  date  of  1783. 

Careful  examination  of  the  illustration  here  pre¬ 
sented  should  suffice  to  indicate  that  the  decoration 
below  the  lattice,  or  net  work,  is  not  glass  painting, 
but  is,  in  faCt,  applied  and  gilded  Stucco.  If  ever  a 
“war’s-end  mirror”  was  produced,  this  one  is  its  ex¬ 
cellent  exemplification.  The  “branches  of  leaves”  are 
the  palms  of  heroic  martrydom;  the  trumpets  are 
such  long  golden  tubes  as  flying  Fame  is  wont  to 
blow, — and  blew,  apparently  in  alternate  blaSts,  in 
Weatherwise’s  Almanac  of  1782 .* 

The  independence  of  the  United  States  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  Versailles  in 
1783.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  ended  in  the 
autumn  of  1781.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  more  reason¬ 
able  to  place  this  mirror  between  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1781,  and  the  signing  of  the  peace  in  1783,  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  relation  of  Sheraton  to  this 
type  of  design,  which  Lockwood  cites  as  reason  for 
assigning  to  the  mirror  in  question  the  date  of  179°? 
is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt. 

The  close  similarity  between  this  Pierce-Nichols 
mirror  and  the  fine  mirror  illustrated  in  Figure  1 1  of 
the  article  on  Tabernacle  Mirrors  calls  for  no  ex¬ 
tended  comment.  Acknowledgment  of  the  latter  as 
belonging  in  the  family  of  Dean  Charles  F.  Emerson, 

*Antiques,  Volume  II,  number  I,  p.  35. 


American  Mirror 


Pierce-Nichols  House 


of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  should  have  been  made  at  the 
time  o-f  its  publication. 


From  Several  Qorners 

Contributors  this  month  are,  for  the  moSt  part, 
those  who  tell  about  their  own  things.  Edgar  L.  Ash¬ 
ley,  for  example,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  has,  for  some  years  paSt,  spent  his  summers  in 
Spain  in  the  ftudy  of  Spanish  textile  crafts.  He  has 
introduced  some  hitherto  unknown  types  of  old  na¬ 
tive  Spanish  lace  to  America.  His  own  collection  is 
considerable.  Leonard  F.  Burbank  is  a  retired  lawyer 
of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  with  a  ta&e  for  antiques  and  for 
antiquarian  research.  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson,  a 
resident  of  London,  is  author,  among  other  things  of 
the  handsome  volume  Old  English  China ,  and  is  a 
well-known  contributor  to  various  periodicals  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Anne  R.  Congdon  is  the  busy  wife 
of  a  busy  Nashua  surgeon.  What  she  writes  of  hooked 
rugs  is  the  firtuhand  evidence  of  one  who  does  the 
trick  herself.  Christine  Adams  is  the  pseudonym  of 
one  whose  love  and  appreciation  of  dainty  eighteenth- 
century  handicraft  is  in  large  measure  the  outgrowth 
of  doing,  on  her  own  account,  similar  work  with 
similar  exquisite  precision. 

Malcolm  A.  Norton’s  collection  of  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  checks,  which  he  maintains  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  furnished  some  valuable  items  for  previous  pub¬ 
lication.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
offer,  with  pictures  of  the  cheats,  Mr.  Norton’s  own 
notes  upon  them. 

For  this  month,  Books  Old  and  Rare  drops  out  tor  a 
brief  vacation.  It  will  re-appear  in  September,  with  a 
discussion  of  old  prints.  Mr.  Milliken’s  series  on  laces 
will  be  resumed  in  October.  Like  several  other  con¬ 
tributors  to  Antiques,  Mr.  Milliken  is  now  abroad. 
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Spanish  Blonde  Lace 

By  Edgar  L.  Ashley 

Illustrations  from  the  author' s  collection 


The  ever-changing  cycle  of  capricious  fashion  has, 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  seemed  to  centre  on 
various  phases  of  things  Spanish,  and  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  suddenly  awakened  interest  in  the  rich  adornment 
of  the  dark  beauties  of  Spain.  Paris  discovered  new  and 
modern  possibilities  in  the  old  embroidered  shawl  as  the 
material  for  evening  wraps, par  excellence,  and  the  happy 
possessors  of  old  heirloom 
pieces  of  the  soft  and  rich 
blonde  laces  have  brought 
them  out  to  help  give  a  Span¬ 
ish  atmosphere  to  northern 
cities  and  places  of  fashion 
otherwise  lacking  in  romance. 

But  while  many  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  fascination  in  the 
mantillas  of  old  Spain,  where 
the  national  head-dress  still 
preserves  its  own,  other  beau¬ 
tiful  examples  of  Spanish 
handicraft  have  remained  but 
little  known  and  have  but 
recently  begun  to  attract  the 
attention  of  collectors. 

The  real  Spanish  blonde, 
though  lacking  the  historical 
merit  and  museum  value  of 
many  sister  laces,  has  yet  a 
very  well-defined  place  of  its 
own,  and  much  fine  and  clever 
handiwork  has  entered  into 
its  production.  Ehrfortunately 
such  a  quantity  of  poor  imi¬ 
tation  machine  -  scarfs  and 
mantillas  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  market  for  the  paSt 
few  decades  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  persons  realize  the 
worth  and  merit  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  blonde.  The  uninitiated 
know  only  those  heavy-pat¬ 
terned  products  which  are 
distributed  to  the  unwary  at 
Gibraltar  and  similar  ports, 
where  unfortunately  they  are 
eagerly  seized  upon  at  prices  too  low  for  hand  work  and 
usually  too  high  for  the  machine  product.  When  it  comes 
to  lace,  the  Spanish  seiiora  or  senorita  prefers  the  simple 
net  when  she  cannot  afford  the  real  figured  lace.  Though 
many  times  a  traveler  in  Spain,  I  have  almost  never  seen 
one  of  these  modern  scarfs  worn  by  a  Spanish  lady.  That 
is  why  I  am  venturing  a  brief  hi^torv  of  blonde  lace  and 
the  mantilla,  with  a  few  illustrations.  Spain  has  always  been 
known  as  the  land  of  blonde  lace,  having  produced  much 


of  this  product  herself,  and  having  absorbed  much  pro¬ 
duced  in  France  for  the  Spanish  market.  This  term,  blonde , 
by  the  way,  derives  its  name  from  the  natural  color  of  the 
silk  used.  When,  later  on,  the  silk  was  bleached  to  a  silver 
white  or  dyed  black,  the  same  term  was  retained  for  the 
different  shades. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  merits  of  Spain  as  an 

early  lace-producing  country 
and  as  one  establishing  cer¬ 
tain  styles  of  her  own  have 
been  somewhat  overlooked. 
Our  histories  of  lace  tell  us 
that  blonde  lace  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  in  El  Greco’s 
painting,  The  Stripping  of 
Christ,  we  find  that  the 
painter  has  portrayed  his 
daughter  wearing  a  mantilla 
of  white  Spanish  lace.*  The 
picture  dates  from  about 
1 579-  Spanish  lace  of  fine  tex¬ 
ture,  therefore,  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  this  time  on,  through 
the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries,  there  is 
much  mention  of  Spanish 
blonde.  By  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV  it  was  made  in  black  as 
well  as  natural  silk  color,  and 
through  compliment  to  the 
Sun-King’s  Spanish  consort  it 
was,  at  that  time,  very  popu¬ 
lar  at  the  court  of  France. 

By  the  eighteenth  century 
the  mantilla  had  become  the 
universal  head-dress  of  every 
class  in  Spain.  The  court 
dowager  paraded  in  rich  bob¬ 
bin-tissue;  the  woman  of  the 
well-to-do  class  of  La  Palma, 
in  black  taffeta  trimmed  with 
blonde;  while  the  peasant 
woman  of  La  Mancha  appeared  in  a  mantilla  of  white  mus¬ 
lin  in  summer,  and  of  flannel  garnished  with  ribbons  in  cold 
weather.  Since  the  Spanish  lady  has  appropriated  and  na¬ 
tionalized  the  mantilla  as  a  head-dress,  the  manufacturer 
of  Spanish  blonde  has  been  largely  absorbed  by  that  char¬ 
acteristic  adjunct  of  Spanish  feminine  attire. 

The  mantilla  was  a  development  of  the  earlier  manto  or 

*See  Old  Spanish  Masters,  by  Timothy  Cole,  N.  Y.:  Century  Co.  for  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  painting. 


Fig.  /  —  The  Spanish  Mantilla  (fSjo) 

The  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  Infanta  of  Spain,  in  mid-century  costume 
of  heavy  black  embroidered  silk.  Observe  the  draping  of  the  mantilla 
over  a  high  comb,  which  thus  protects  the  hair  from  too  close  contadt 
with  the  scarf. 
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Fig.  2 —  Mantilla  Flouncing  ( late  eighteenth  century) 
An  unusual  and  beautiful  piece  of  blonde. 


;  velo  with  which  the  Spanish  ladies  were  wont  to  veil  the 
face,  after  a  custom  probably  derived  from  Moorish 
women — a  remnant  of  Oriental  influence  in  the  Peninsula, 
of  which  Spain  has  preserved  many.  As  late  as  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  mantilla  was  thrown  over  the  face,  and 
it  is  often  referred  to  as  serving  the  double  purpose  of  cloak 
and  veil.  To-day,  the  Spanish  senorita  seems  to  prefer  to 
wear  her  mantilla  with  its  ends  no  longer  free,  but  bunched 
at  the  bosom  and  fastened  with  a  rose  or  a  carnation.  Com- 


Fig.  j  —  Scarf  of  Black  Blonde  (style  Louis  XV) 


parison  of  older  Spanish  paintings  with  those  of  the  present 
will  show  the  change  in  Style  of  adjustment,  the  modern 
seeming  far  less  romantic  than  that  of  older  times,  when 
the  freer  use  afforded  such  possibilities  of  intrigue  and 
incognito. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  rich  in  blonde  made 
into  mantillas.  At  that  time  this  head-dress  was  universally 
worn;  peasant  as  well  as  aristocrat  used  lace  for  a  head¬ 
covering  on  every  occasion,  the  quality  varying  naturally 
with  the  rank  and  means  of  the  possessor,  though  some¬ 
times  mantillas  of  extremely  rich  lace  were  possessed  by 
those  whose  poverty  in  the  matter  of  the  necessities  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  their  apparel. 
But  the  mantilla  has  always  been  held  as  sacred  propertv 
and  could  not  be  seized  for  debt.  Three  diStinbt  types  have 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  toilette: 

White  blonde — used  on  state  occasions,  birthdays,  bull¬ 
fights,  and  EaSter  Mondays. 

Black  blonde — for  church  wear. 

Mantilla  de  tiro ,  black  silk  trimmed  with  velvet — for 
other  occasions. 


Fig.  4 — A  Mantilla 
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In  the  nineteenth  century  blonde  lace  was  extensively 
worn,  particularly  from  1805,  when  it  was  the  rage  in 
Paris,  through  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III,  whose  wife,  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  delighted  in  the  transparent  brilliancy 
of  this,  her  favorite  lace.  About  i860  there  was  a  revival  of 
fine  blonde  production,  and  some  very  exquisite  mantillas 
were  shown  at  the  London  exhibition.  These  ranged  in 
price  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  illustrations  here  shown  present  a  few  designs  of 
the  old  bobbin  blonde,  and  two  of  embroidery  on  net, 
which  has  been  extensively  used  in  both  silk  and  thread. 

Eigure  2  is  a  portion  of  a  mantilla  flouncing  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century.  This  is  a  very  unusual  and  beautiful 
piece  of  blonde;  of  a  reseau  of  double  silk  threads,  loosely 
twiSled  so  that  tiny  meshes  alternate  with  larger  ones,  and 
this  arrangement  varying  in  several  different  reseau  of  pat¬ 
terns  within  the  flower  designs.  The  heavy  silk  toile  gives 
a  shimmering  contrast  to  the  fine  gossamer-like  reseau.  [A 
delicate  and  rich  piece.  ff] 

Figure  3  is  a  large  scarf  of  black  blonde,  of  the  style 
Louis  XV,  producing  by  alternate  heavy  and  light  pattern 


the  effeCt  of  sunshine  and  shadow.  This  represents  the  beStij 
type  of  black  blonde. 

Figure  4  is  a  mantilla,  also  of  black  blonde,  showing  the 
full  flouncings,  which  fall  in  graceful  folds  as  the  centre  of] 
the  narrow  central  portion  is  draped  over  the  high  Spanishi 
comb.  Such  pieces  one  Still  sees  worn  by  the  Spanish  court 
ladies  when  they  appear  on  gala  occasions.  The  scarf 
(Fig.  5)  is  a  product  of  the  period  i860,  when  some  very  fine 
blonde  was  produced.  This  is  in  some  ways  a  typical  Span¬ 
ish  design,  with  its  rich  and  bold  border  surrounding  the 
graceful  simpler  pattern  of  the  inner  portion.  It  is  a  lus-' 
trous,  creamy  silk  thread,  soft  and  shimmering. 

Figure  6  is  of  approximately  the  same  period;  more  rigid 
in  its  much  repeated  design,  but  offering  interesting  con¬ 
trasts  in  its  skillfully  achieved  effecfts  of  shading  and  in  its 
characteristic  Spanish  border. 

In  the  small  scarf  of  black  (Fig.  7),  whose  pattern  is 
darned  upon  a  fine  machine-net,  we  encounter  a  bit  of 
that  very  popular  darned  lace  which  has  been  extensively 
used  for  scarfs  and  mantillas,  since  it  is  less  expensive  than 
the  bobbin.  This  again  is  a  typical  Spanish  pattern. 
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Figure  8  shows  a 
modern  piece  which, 
however,  exempli¬ 
fies  an  ancient  Span¬ 
ish  custom:  that  of 
basing  lace  pattern 
on  mosaic  and  tile 
decoration.  Here  is 
depicted  a  portion  of 
the  Hall  of  the  Am¬ 
bassadors  at  Gran¬ 
ada,  with  Moorish 
inscriptions  and  a 
border  of  character¬ 
istic  Moorish  tiling. 
The  photograph 
hardly  does  it  jus¬ 
tice,  since  it  flattens 
all  detail  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  papery  as¬ 
pect  that  is  not 
particularly  attrac¬ 
tive.  As  a  matter 
of  faCt,  the  piece 
really  possesses 
merit  of  workman¬ 
ship,  whatever  its 
defeCts  from  the 
standpoint  of  pro¬ 
priety  in  design. 
Technically  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  to  be 
classed  as  lace,  since 
it  consists  of  em¬ 
broidery  upon  net, 
carried  almoSt  to 

c  c  the  point  of  solid 

Fig.  7  —  Small  Scarf  r 

Pattern  darned  on  fine  machine  net.  Compare  pattern. 

border  with  that  of  Fig.  5.  According  to 

some  authorities, 
Spain  is  really  to  be  credited  more  completely  with  being  a 
lace  wearing,  than  a  lace  manufacturing  country.  MoSt  of 
the  thread  lace  that  was  used  in  the  Peninsula  appears  to 
have  been  imported  from  Italy  and  from  the  Netherlands. 

Much  of  the  so-called  Spanish  point  is  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  Venetian  point.  A  good  deal  of  it,  no  doubt, 
was  imported  into  Spain  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The 
overrunning  of  the  country  by  the  French  from  1807  to 
1828,  and  the  subsequent  closing  of  the  monasteries  in 
1830  brought  much  of  this  ecclesiastical  lace  into  non- 
ecclesiaStical  possession,  particularly  in  France.  Quite 
naturally  it  was  assumed  to  be  Spanish  lace,  and  was  so 
named. 

Thread  bobbin  laces  appear  to  have  been  imported  from 
Flanders  and  were  sufficiently  popular  to  encourage  im¬ 
position  of  heavy  duties  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
volume  of  traffic  in  them.  But  more  distinctly  Spanish 
than  any  of  the  thread  lace,  perhaps  quite  as  Spanish  as 
the  blonde  lace,  is  the  lace  of  gold  and  silver  which  at¬ 
tained  its  greatest  popularity  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv. 


These  laces,  which  strongly  appealed  to  the  Spanish 
love  of  gorgeous  display,  were  used  for  every  imaginable 
type  of  trimming,  including  that  of  clothes,  bed  linen  and 
burial  caskets.  Perhaps  the  love  of  silk  lace  is  akin  to  the 
older  love  for  the  metallic  tissue.  The  appeal  of  silk  lace  is 
to  a  luxurious,  rather  than  to  a  fastidious  taSte,  and  its 
appearance  has  in  it  a  suggestion  of  wealthy  splendor  more 
quickly  sensed  by  the  general  than  is  the  chaSte  elegance 
of  needle  point  or  bobbin  thread. 

F'or  the  manufacture  of  the  earlier  blonde  credit  is 
pretty  generally  given  to  France.  But  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Spain  produced  a  large  part  of  her  own  supply, 
devising  the  patterns  after  her  own  taSte.  Those  were  the 
great  days  of  blonde  lace,  which  was  used  not  only  for  head 
and  shoulder  scarves,  but  for  dress  trimming  as  well.  Fig¬ 
ure  1  reproduces  a  picture  of  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier 
clad  in  mid  nineteenth  century  garb:  a  gown,  low  cut 
across  the  bosom,  and  glorified  with  a  full  skirt  of  shim¬ 
mering  satin  whose  two  flounces  are  heavy  with  black 
blonde  lace. 

Thus  exquisitely  to  decorate  and  to  be  decorated  by  a 
fine  and  rich  fabric,  if  not  quite  so  praiseworthy  as  to  have 
designed  and  made  it,  is  perhaps  a  rarer  accomplishment. 


Fig.  8 —  An  Architectural  Treatment 

A  modern  example  that  is  better  than  it  looks.  Based  on  tile  patterns  in  the 
Alhambra. 
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and  the  note  book  of  its  Yankee  owner 

For  description,  see followmg  page 


Owned  bx  JV.  JV.  Creamer 
Waldoboro,  Maine 
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PEDIGREED  ANTIQUES 

VIII.  <rA  Treasure  Chest  and  its  Owner  s  TTote  Took 


WHERE  John  Hinton  procured  the  Dutch  treas¬ 
ure  client  at  the  bottom  of  which  his  notebook 
was  discovered,  nobody  seems  to  know.  Likewise 
nobody  seems  to  know  who  was  John  Hinton.  The  che£f 
was,  however,  purchased  by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Creamer,  of  Waldoboro,  Maine,  from  a  family  which,  for 
Generations,  had  followed  the  sea.  With  the  che£t  went  its 
contents,  such  as  they  were, — for  the  moft  part  wa£te 
paper  and  ancient  cigar  ends.  But,  when  these  had  been 
cash:  aside,  there  yet  remained  underneath  them  all  a  thin 
sheet  of  iron,  originally  intended  to  cover  and  protect  the 
elaborate  lock  work  on  the  lower  side  of  the  client  lid;  and 
under  this,  in  turn,  a  small  memorandum  book  of  some 
thirty-six  pages,  bound  in  marbled  paper  and  boasting 
dimensions  of  approximately  four  by  seven  inches. 

On  the  inner  cover  of  this  book  appears  the  name  “John 
Hinton,”  boldly  written.  That  seems  to  establish  owner¬ 
ship  of  both  book  and  che£f:  for  many  of  the  notations 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  the  former  concern  themselves 
with  deposits  in  the  latter.  For  example: 

“Left  Oct.  2,  1799  in  the  lorn  Chist  2485$  containing 
1000$  in  Bills.  In  gould  a  purse  Dobloons  at  15/4$.  9  Light 
Govs.*  33  Dollars  in  Gould.” 

“Left  in  the  lorn  Chist  Dec.  1400$  Spanis  &  French 
Gould,  English  &  Potoges.” 

But  these,  and  others  like  them,  appear  to  be  hasty 
entries,  more  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  check  on  vagrant 
memory  than  constituting  any  form  of  a&ual  money  ac¬ 
count.  Indeed,  none  of  the  contents  of  the  book  are  to  be 
viewed  as  other  than  random  notes  of  fleeting  impressions, 
news  items,  fragments  of  memoranda. 

Reflections  on  the  management  of  employees  appear  to 
be  older  than  the  lucubrations  of  the  modern  industrial  en¬ 
gineer.  Here  are  John  Hinton’s  views  on  the  treatment  of 
sailors.  They  are  based,  no  doubt,  upon  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  own  as  sea  captain,  coupled  with  shrewd 
observation  of  the  causes  of  tribulation  or  success  in  the 
case  of  others.  The  spelling  is  evidently  Hinton’s  own 
invention. 

SAILORS! 

1 

“Give  them  thar  alowance  of  Rum,  Shugger  or  Mol- 
lassis  &  Coff  &  etc. 

2 

“Dont  lett  them  sleep  in  the  waSte  sails.  Lett  them  finde 
thar  own  Beding 

3 

“Dont  ceep  them  in  your  cabin  out  and  in  nor  alow  them 
to  come  every  now  &  then  in  the  cabin  nor  state  roome  nor 
in  among  provisions. 

*This  would  seem  to  imply  Government  certificates  of  some  kind.  Ed. 


4 

“Dont  lett  them  have  the  locker  all  ways  full  of  could 
vittles  in  thare  hands  to  eat  every  minute  when  thay  please 
but  allway  give  them  three  meels  every  day,  and  good 

5 

“Dont  lett  them  never  thro  away  eny  kind  ot  damiged 
provisions  them  selves  lett  the  mate  do  it,  or  cap’n  in  port, 
and  never  thro  away  Bad  provisions  at  sea  without  thay 
stink  very  bad  Sometimes  thay  have  saved  piples  lives 
when  in  distress 

6 

“Bye  all  ways  good  ship  provisions  never  bye  Bad  ii 
cheep  becos  Bad  provisions  is  all  ways  thrown  over  bord 
half  when  sailors  is  eating  &  spiles  the  sooner  &  is  apt  to 
make  sailors  seek  then  weeke  and  doettorin  is  all  the 
loss  of  ships.” 

A  little  further  along  occur  two  pages  of  what  appear  to 
be  Masonic  quotations: 

“May  every  Brother  have  Life  Love  &  Leberty. 

“May  we  never  condem  that  in  a  Brother  wich  we  would 
pardon  in  our  selves.” 

“Love  with  out  Fear  &  Life  with  out  Care. 

And  finally: 

“Days  of  Ease  &  Nights  of  Plassure  the  freand  we  love 
&  the  Whoman  we  dare  trust” 

John  Hinton  was  indeed  of  a  philosophic  mind. 

The  direction  of  his  voyages,  though  not  their  nature, 
is  indicated  in  one  or  two  memoranda  which  mention 
Guiana,  the  island  of  Martinique  and  the  Orinoco  River, 
which  stream,  after  having  fallen  considerably  in  the  early 
summer  of  1799,  “Grooed  again  undtil  the  8  of  sept.  ’  His 
must  have  been  business  with  Spanish  residents  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  the  Venezuelan  coast;  witness  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Aug.  24,  1800, — 7623$  wich  I  left  in  the  hands  of 
Bartholome  Eyries,  Martinico  ware  of  he  has  to  give  me 
or  my  order  an  account  of  when  ever  called  on.” 

In  one  place  “muils”  are  mentioned:  “left  on  paid  to  me 
G  &  D  the  second  voyage  of  mulls  my  tow  mulls  and  20 
doson  land  turkel.”  If  these  be  mules  and  turtles,  then 
there  is,  after  all,  some  enlightenment  as  to  the  trade. 
There  can  be  small  doubt,  however,  that  rum  and  molasses 
formed  some  part  of  the  cargo  of  Hinton  s  vessel.  W  hether 
at  times  the  captain  took  into  lus  personal  hold  a  little 
more  of  the  former  than  constituted  safe  ballast  does  not 
appear.  But  there  is  some  circumstantial  evidence,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  following  entries,  though  they  do  not  occur  in 
the  order  given. 

The  first  is  a  careful  notation  such  as  a  man  might  make 
to  establish  the  status  quo  before  departing  upon  an  adven- 
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ture  from  which  he  might  return  with  beclouded  memory. 
The  second  suggests  many  things: 

“June  30,  1801  Left  in  my  chiff  of  lorn  in  Gould  &  silver 
in  3  Baggs  14135  Dollars,  41  cents  In  my  wooden  chiff 
260$  By  me  in  my  pockit  book  101$. ” 

“Comer  Diffenthaller.  When  I  came  out  of  prison  She 
gave  me  8  or  10  Govs  for  my  own  yous.” 

Nor  are  dreams  an  unimportant  item  in  Hinton’s 
memoranda.  Once  “drempt  about  my  Boy  that  he  was 
talking  with  me  .  .  .  and  He  seemed  to  be  very  sulky 
to  me.” 

Another  dream  proved  sufficiently  impressive  to  be 
noted  down,  but  the  handwriting  and  the  spelling  make  it 
undecipherable. 

A  few  notes  are  written  in  Spanish,  but  the  handwriting 
is  sufficiently  similar  in  all  the  entries  to  indicate  that 
Hinton  occasionally  practised  writing  a  foreign  language 
with  whose  spoken  forms  he  must  have  been  satisfactorily 
familiar.  None  of  these  Spanish  entries,  however,  appears 
to  be  of  particular  interest. 

The  name  of  Hinton’s  vessel  is  never  once  mentioned, 
but  that  it  was  a  schooner  we  may  surmise  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entries: 

“Christian  Dain  enterd  on  Bord  the  schooner  Bern  the 
16  of  July  r 799. 

“Charles  Walled  enterd  on  Bord  the  schooner  Bein  the 
24  of  July  1799. 

“Jose  Domingo  ditto  24  of  July  1799” 

The  dates  in  the  book  range  over  a  period  of  time  from 
1797  to  1802.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  various  entries 
are  those  of  at  least  two  different  owners.  Yet  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  forms  of  the  script  letters  whether  written  with 
a  fine  pen  or  a  coarse  one,  in  Spanish  words  or  in  English, 
is  at  all  times  sufficiently  constant  to  indicate  a  single 
authorship  even  without  the  further  substantiation  of  the 
fragmentary  method  and  the  extraordinary  spelling  of  the 
entries  themselves.' 


Whether  after  1802  John  Hinton,  like  Wordsworth’s 
Lucy,  “ceased  to  be,”  or  merely  parted  company  with  his 
ffrong  box  and  his  book,  is  not  recorded.  Something  muff 
have  gone  wrong  with  the  complicated  lock  of  the  former, 
necessitating  the  removal  of  the  iron  plate  which  covered  : 
its  mechanism.  The  plate  was  laid  away  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cheff  and  never  replaced,  as  it  doubtless  would  have 
been  before  further  utilization  for  sea  voyages. 

The  cheff  itself  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  Spanish 
treasure  cheff.  It  is  28  inches  long,  15  inches  wide,  and  15 
inches  deep,  built  of  iron  and  heavily  reinforced  with  the  1  | 
same  metal.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  bright  red  and 
green  paint.  The  lock  is  an  intricate  and  massive  affair, 
which  occupies  the  entire  inside  of  the  lid  and  is  manipu¬ 
lated  through  the  top  of  this  lid;  for  the  keyhole  on  the 
front  is  merely  camouflage.  The  covering  plate  already 
noted  is  of  wrought  iron  crudely  etched  with  dragons  and  1 
with  sections  cut  out  to  conform  to  the  pattern. 

Despite  the  denomination  of  “Spanish  Cheff”  this  in¬ 
teresting  piece  is  probably  of  Dutch  origin.  It  may  date 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Creamer  observes  that 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Rueter  owned  a  similar  cheff,  which  he 
purchased  in  Holland.  George  Washington’s  ffrong  box, 
now  in  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  he  further 
notes,  is  quite  similar  to  the  one  here  illuffrated,  if  not 
identical  with  it. 

A  very  similar  cheff,  decorated  with  Dutch  pictures,  is 
owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York;*  and  ■ 
yet  another,  very  delightfully  ornamented  with  bird  and 
flower  forms,  diffinffively  Dutch,  is  owned  by  the  New  1 
Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

As  a  companion  piece  to  these  notable  specimens  the 
cheff  here  illuffrated  sufficiently  justifies  publication.  And 
it  has  gained  not  a  little  of  intereff,  if  not  of  value,  from 
its  human  contacts  and  from  the  curious  human  document 
which  it  has  so  long  preserved. 

*See  Good  Furniture  tor  June,  1922. 
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The  Art  of  Japanning* 

Bx  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson 


IN  a  little  book  dated  1735  and  dedicated  to  Lady 
Walpole,  several  “polite”  accomplishments  are  de¬ 
scribed,  among  them  “a  new  and  curious  method  of 
japanning  either  upon  glass,  wood,  or  any  metal.  ...  As 
Beautiful  and  Light  as  any  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.” 
The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  information 
contained  in  his  book  to  some  MSS.  of  “The  Great  Mr. 
Boyle,”  who,  it  would  appear,  was  one  Robert  Boyle,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 
versatile  genius  who  has  left  behind  him  a  multitude  of 
pamphlets  on  subjects  ranging  from  a  treatise  on  “Seraphic 
Love”  to  that  of  the  “Temperature  of  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea.” 

The  art  of  japanning  was  practised  in  Wales,  chiefly  at 
Pontypool  and  Rhyl,  where  a  flourishing  trade  at  one  time 
existed  and  where  some  of  the  mo  ft  decorative  pieces  in 
this  ftyle  were  turned  out.j  It  was  also  produced  in  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spain;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  importation  of  Chinese  lacquer. 

tThe  firSt  mill  for  rolling  sheet  iron  was  eredted  at  Pontypool  in  1664,  and  the 
invention  of  tin  plating  speedily  followed.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  manufacture  of  the  lovely  Pontypool  japanned  wares  was  com¬ 
menced  and  continued  till  about  1800. 

A  small  rival  fadtory  was  established  at  Usk  about  1763.  This  was  closed  in 
i860  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that,  when  the  Swansea  and  Nantgarw 
china  factories  came  to  grief,  some  of  the  painters  and  decorators  from  these 
works  found  employment  in  the  decoration  ofWelsh  japanned  wares.  It  is  a  well- 
authenticated  fadt  that  the  father  of  Thomas  Barker,  the  celebrated  painter  of 
Bath,  was  for  many  years  foreman  painter  at  Pontypool. 

Designs  for  decorating  this  ware  were,  no  doubt,  procured  by  the  artiSLs  from 
the  same  sources  as  those  which  supplied  the  English  china  factories.  Ceramic 
artiCts  often  owned  their  designs,  which  they  carried  from  place  to  place.  As  they 
were  of  a  nomadic  habit,  we  find  them  using  the  same  design  on  porcelain  made  at 
factories  situated  in  widely  different  areas.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
decoration  of  japanned  ware  is  frequently  closely  allied  to  that  used  upon  porce¬ 
lain,  and  that  the  arti&s  employed  probably  received  their  training  in  the  china 
fadtory. 


Fig.  i  —  Georgian  Tray,  Japanned  {‘tin,  about  1780) 

Black  and  flame  ground  surrounded  by  pierced  gallery;  basket,  fruit,  and 
flowers  in  natural  colors. 

^Copyright,  1922,  by  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson 


In  1688  a  certain  John  Stalker  wrote  a  treatise  which  he 
dedicated  to  “The  Countess  of  Darby”  and  in  which  he 
makes  the  following  remarkable  ftatement:  “As  painting 
has  made  an  honourable  provision  for  our  Bodies,  so  japan¬ 
ning  has  taught  us  a  method  in  no  way  inferior  to  it,  for 
the  splendour  and  preservation  of  our  furniture  and 
houses.”  A  perusal  of  the  few  pamphlets  on  the  subjeft  has, 
however,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  art  known  in  these 
days  as  lacquering  was  called  in  the  seventeenth  century 
japanning ,  and  that  this  was  in  reality  a  process  evolved 
from  the  oriental  lacquering  of  earlier  times.  It  was 
practised  alike  by  workmen  and  as  a  “polite”  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  the  ladies  of  the  day.  Beautiful  results  could  be 
obtained  at  less  expense  of  time,  fewer  coats  of  colour  and 
varnish  being  used  than  for  real  lacquer,  though  the  effedt 
obtained,  if  not  so  solid  and  deep,  was  almost  more  bril¬ 
liant.  Indeed,  it  is  this  brilliance  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
attractive  features  of  old  japanned  ware. 

It  is  only  by  a  perusal  of  the  quaint  and  ftilted  little 
books  which  I  have  mentioned  that  one  may  gain  any  in¬ 
sight  into  the  process  by  which  this  form  of  decoration  was 
applied,  and,  even  then,  the  understanding  is  not  likely  to 
be,  by  any  means,  clear,  though  the  writer  claims  that  “iron 
snuff  boxes”  may  be  made  “to  look  like  china,”  and  that 
metal  can  be  japanned  to  any  colour.  He  waxes  enthusi- 
aftic  over  “a  pair  of  sizzars”  so  ornamented :  “Where  from 
the  blades  to  the  rings  there  were  Figures  of  ftorks  holding 
the  rings  in  their  mouths,  which  rings  were  made  of  Silver.” 
He  further  reflects,  “I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  any¬ 
thing  so  genteel.” 

His  recipe  for  the  wonderful  effedts  promised  is  as  follows: 
“Take  any  colour  you  have  a  mind  to  and  grind  it  well 
with  water,  with  a  stone  and  a  muller;  then  let  it  dry,  and 


Fig.  2  —  Japanned  Tray  (Fin,  mid-nineteenth  century ) 
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Fig.  ?  —  Tea  Caddies  (Iron,  late  eighteenth  century  ?) 

Japanned,  with  gilt  decoration  and  flowers  in  colours. 

grind  it  in  a  mortar,  and  sift  it  if  there  is  occasion;  then 
instead  of  oil  mix  it  with  white  varnish  and  paint  with  it 
what  you  think  proper.” 

The  colours  are  then  enumerated  thus:  “The  whites  are 
cerise  or  Flesh  White.  Yellows  are  yellow-oaker,  English 
pink  and  Dutch  pink.  Reds  are  vermilion,  Red-lead  and 
Lake.  Blues  are  Blue  Bise  and  Indigo.  Blacks  are  Lamp¬ 
black  and  Ivory  or  Bone  black.  Greens  are  verdigrease 
ground,  or  verditer  and  Dutch-pink  ground  together. 
Browns  are  Fullers  earth  and  Spanish  brown.  Purples  may 
be  made  between  red  and  blue  till  you  see  them  mixed  to 
your  mind.” 

The  colours,  being  diluted  with  transparent  varnish, 
were  laid  on  in  thin  layers,  each  being  allowed  to  dry  before 
another  was  applied.  The  scheme  of  decoration  was  painted 
upon  a  background  of  black  or  colours.  A  fine  and  very 
effective  groundwork  is  one  in  black  with  tongues  oi  red 
breaking  through  at  intervals,  which  was  designed  to  imi¬ 
tate  tortoiseshell.  It  is  used  with  very  good  effecff  in  con¬ 
junction  with  brightly  coloured  flowers  and  fruit.  Gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  powders  mixed  with  varnish  were  also 
employed.  The  firkt  made  a  fine  background  for  trays,  one 
of  which,  decorated  with  a  splashing  fountain  and  bril¬ 
liantly  painted  peacock,  is  a  really  beautiful  £tudy  in 
colour.  (Fig.  2.) 

The  catholic  use  of  japanned  decoration  is  well  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which  further 
indicate  that  although  the  process  is,  in  these  days,  em¬ 
ployed  for  articles  of  use  rather  than  of  ornament,  early 
examples  of  the  art  were  things  of  beauty,  worthy  of  a 
place  of  honour  today. 

In  Figure  i  we  have  a  handsome  tray,  doubtless  much 
older  than  the  second.  It  is  encircled  by  a  pierced  gallery, 
and  the  black  background  is  one  characteristic  of  old 
japanned  ware,  being  broken  by  the  red  flame  forms  de¬ 
signed  to  suggeSt  tortoiseshell.  These  red  tongues  appear¬ 
ing  here  and  there  through  the  dense  ground  colour  have  a 
delightful  effect,  and  are  quite  likely  to  be  encountered 
upon  the  background  of  many  of  the  older  pieces.  The  cen¬ 
tral  basket  which  adorns  this  tray  contains  realistic  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  foliage,  and  a  peach,  well  painted  in 
brilliant  colours,  which  even  now,  though  mellowed  by 
age,  have  loSt  none  of  their  richness. 

Two  tea  caddies  seen  in  Figure  3  are  very  graceful  pieces 


Fig.  4 —  Chestnut  Servers  (early  nineteenth  century ) 

Japanned  in  colours  upon  pewter.  Pair  of  pewter  candlesticks;  ground  of 
red-brown  japan,  flowers  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours. 

of  Georgian  japanned  ware,  and  might  well  be  mistaken 
for  jewel  caskets.  The  one  with  open  lid  has  a  rich  brown 
and  flame  background  elaborately  gilded  upon  iron,  and  is 
painted  with  flowers  in  pink,  blue,  and  white.  The  tea 
canisters  and  sugar  box  within  are  of  tin,  gold  edged,  and 
ornamented  with  coloured  flowers.  Since  these  have  not 
been  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  fresh  and  clear,  as  is  also 
the  tortoiseshell  ground  colour.  A  brass  handle  is  attached 
to  the  lid,  and  the  feet  are  gilded  to  represent  brass. 

The  second  caddy  has  a  black  ground,  and  the  coloured 
flower  panels  are  surrounded  by  arabesque  scrolls  in  gilt. 
The  tin  feet  and  the  scrolls  at  the  base  are  gilt,  and  a  brass 
handle  surmounts  the  cover.  Inside  are  two  tea  canisters 
and  a  sugar  box  with  flower-painted  lid. 

In  Figure  4  will  be  seen  two  vase-shaped  receptacles  for 
hot  chestnuts.*  These  are  japanned  upon  pewter,  and  have 
lion-head  mask  and  ring  handles  of  the  same  metal  painted 
to  represent  brass.  One  is  oval  in  shape,  and  is  ornamented 
wffh  flowers  in  colours;  the  other  is  round,  with  gold,  red, 
and  brown  leaf  decoration.  The  covers  of  both  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  gilt  acorns. 

These  chektnut  servers  were  handed  round  with  coffee, 
the  coffee-pot  (Fig.  7),  also  in  japanned  metal,  standing  on 
three  legs  over  a  three-cornered  charcoal  burner.  Such 
coffee-pots  are  very  seldom  met  with  now, and  are  prized  by 
collecftors.  Between  the  chekfnut  servers  will  be  seenapairof 

*Spanish  chestnuts,  firSt  boiled  and  then  roasted  before  the  fire  or  in  the 
oven,  were  served  hot,  as  dessert,  in  the  receptacles  illustrated.  Covered  servers 
were  employed  to  keep  them  hot,  and  they  were  picked  out  of  their  husks  by  the 
company  and  eaten  with  salt.  At  the  present  time  cheStnuts  are  served  in  a 
napkin  on  a  dish. 


Fig.  5  —  Japanned  Jardinieres  (Block  tin,  about  1826) 

Grapes  and  foliage  in  gold  upon  black;  and  green  and  gold  with  flowers  in 
colours. 
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Fig.  6  —  Smoker’s  Charcoal  Burner  — 
{Iron,  about  1770) 

Stands  on  tray  with  pierced  border.  Black  and 
flame  ground;  flowers  in  colours. 


pewter  candlesticks,  japanned  in  a  red 
shade  of  brown,  and  with  formal  flower 
designs  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours. 

Of  the  two  jardinieres  (Fig.  5),  the 
one  with  serrated  edge  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  flowers  or 
plants.  It  is  of  tin  with  a  black  ground, 
and  has  a  wide  band  of  foliage,  grapes, 
and  vine  leaves  in  gold,  and  gilt 
handles  at  either  side. 

The  second  began  life  as  a  dish 
cover,  and  formed  one  of  a  large  set, 
but,  these  articles  being  no  longer  in 
demand,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  give 
it  a  fresh  lease  of  life  as  a  flower  Stand. 

Made  of  tin,  it  has  a  background  of 
pale  green  edged  with  gold,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  wide  band  of  con¬ 
ventional  flowers  in  colours  and  gold. 

The  old  Sheffield  plate  handle  has 
been  removed  and  small  feet  added 
at  the  base. 

Figure  6  is  a  smoker’s  charcoal 
burner — an  old  and  singularly  inter¬ 
esting  specimen.  Here  again  we  have 

a  pierced  border,  a  background  flecked  with  red  flames,  and  flowers 
well  painted  in- colours.  In  addition  to  its  beauty  of  colour  and  form, 
this  piece  is  of  unusual  interest,  taking  us  back  as  it  does  to  days 
before  the  lucifer  match,  the  raised  centre  receptacle  being  designed 
to  hold  burning  charcoal,  whilst  small  tongs  reSted  on  the  tray,  and 
were  used  to  apply  pieces  of  the  red-hot  wood  to  the  smoker  s  pipe. 

The  coffee-pot  illustrated  (Fig.  7)  is  a  moSt  decorative  specimen, 
Standing  on  a  triangular  tray  with  pierced  upStanding  edge.  It  is 
japanned  in  sealing-wax  red,  the  cover  and  neck  being  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  Greek  kev  pattern  in  black  upon  gold;  a  Chinese 
landscape  and  figure  painting  ornaments  the  front. 

The  interesting  Georgian  teakettle  and  charcoal  brazier  (big.  8) 
with  its  graceful  shape,  upStanding  handle,  and  flattened  spout  is 
japanned  upon  tin,  and  is  adorned  with  large  flowers  and  foliage 
in  gold  and  silver,  shading  to  white.  The  kettle  and  brazier,  when 
alight,  were  placed  in  a  receptacle  shaped  like  a  coal  scuttle,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  designed  to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  generally 
elaborately  painted  to  match  the  kettle.  These  receptacles  are  now 
rarely  met  with.  They  make  charming  coal  or  wood  boxes  if 
strengthened  with  a  movable  tin  lining. 


There  exists  today  but  a  limited  number  of  really  fine  specimens 
of  japanned  ware,  and  these  command  good  prices.  Smaller  pieces, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples,  and  upon  which  the  colours  are 
less  brilliant,  are  cheaper.  They  may  be  bought  from  various 
antique  dealers  in  London,  and,  I  presume,  in  America. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  very  little  is  known  of  the 
old  japanning  industry.  The  ground  colours  were  black,  black  and 

flame,  dark  green,  pale  green,  tomato 
red,  orange,  canary,  gray,  brown, 
deep  crimson,  and  gold.  The  chief 
difference  to  be  noted  between  mod¬ 
ern  japanned  ware  and  that  of  older 
date  is  the  delightfully  mellowed 
colouring  of  the  old  and  the  shiny 
brightness  of  the  new.  In  this,  as  in 
other  old  arts,  it  is  “atmosphere” 
which  tells! — a  subtle  distinction, 
difficult  to  express  in  words;  a  sense 
which  is  felt  by  the  true  collector, 
and  without  which  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  and  inevitably  come  to  grief. 

There  is  a  type  of  japanned  ware 
which  should  not  be  confused  with 
that  here  described; namely  the  Sten¬ 
cilled  tin  ware, used  extensivelyatone 
time  for  trays,  tea  caddies,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  receptacles.  This, at  best, is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more 
than  a  poor  relation  of  the  rich  and 
aristocratic  japanned  ware  whose 
production  was  described  as  a  “polite 
accomplishment”  to  Lady  Walpole. 


Fig.  7  —  Coffee  Pot,  Brazier 
and  Stand  {Iron,  about  174. o) 
Japanned  in  sealing  wax  red.  A 
very  rare  specimen. 


Fig.  8— Kettle  and  Charcoal  Brazier  {eighteenth  century) 
Japanned  upon  tin.  Background  decorated  with  large  flowers 
and  foliage  in  gold  and  silver,  shading  to  white. 
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The  Repair  ot  Hooked  Rugs 

By  Anne  R.  Congdon 

Illustrations  made  under  direction  of  the  author 


WITH  today’s  determination  to  have  “everything  in 
the  house  old”  the  hooked  rug  has,  moff  certainly, 
come  into  its  own, — the  kind  that  mother  used  to 
make,  and  the  kind  her  mother  before  her  also  made.  The 
ciesirable  hooked  “mats” — to  use  the  familiar  term — are 
the  ones  which  have  been  worn  and  mellowed  by  the  com¬ 
ing  and  going  of  many  feet.  Even  those  which  once  were 
noisy  with  flaunting  vermilion  roses  fashioned  from  grand¬ 
father’s  vigorous  red  flannel  shirt  have  toned  into  the  quiet 
shades  so  much  sought  by  present-day  decorators.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  “belong”  in  rooms  equipped  with  old  fur¬ 
niture,  old  pictures,  old  china,  and  glass.  The  sad  thought 
is  that  while  the  much-used,  often  abused,  old  rug  is  the 
softest  in  coloring  and  the  moff  desirable  in  design,  it  is, 
by  reason  of  long  ill  treatment,  usually  worn  threadbare  in 
the  centre:  and  it  always  has  a  fringe  of  rags  at  each  end, 
due  to  much  shaking  by  over  zealous  housewife  or  erst¬ 
while  “hired  girl.” 

The  method  of  restoring  and  reclaiming  such  derelid: 
rugs  is  the  subjeff  of  our  story. 

Figure  la  shows  a  most  venerable  specimen,  which,  long 
before  I  saw  it,  had  sunk  to  the  loweff  depths  of  dilapi¬ 
dated  rugdom  and  had  been  caff  into  the  outer  darkness 
of  the  wood-shed.  It  certainly  appeared  beyond  hope  of 
redemption;  but  its  soft  gray  groundwork,  its  crimson 
roses  and  wreath  of  leaves — drab  and  indigo,  enframed  by 
an  edging  of  brown,  offered  irresistible  appeal  tor  aid. 
The  general  process  described  below  is  that  which  finally 
brought  this  piece  back  to  a  life  of  use  and  beauty.  After 
a  thorough  application  of  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  rug 
should  be  given  a  hot  bath  in  a  solution  of  boiling-hot 
“Lux”  or  “Earthquake.”  This  means  spreading  the  rug  on 
the  floor  and  going  over  the  entire  surface  with  the  aid  of 
an  ordinary  scrubbing  brush.  This  treatment  makes  the 
rug  a  more  wholesome  thing  to  work  on  and  it  restores  the 
texture  so  that  necessary  mending  is  not  unduly  apparent. 
Rugs  may  be  put  through  the  laundry;  but  I  prefer  to  do 


the  cleaning  myself;  for  often  there  are  parts  of  the  design  I 
which  are  delightfully  soiled.  wonderful  in  color,  and  which  1 
would  be  spoiled  by  indiscriminate  scrubbing.  “Earth-  i 
quake”  is  particularly  good  for  what  has  been  a  kitchen  ji 
rug  whose  accumulated  grease  spots  are  to  be  eliminated.  I 

I  he  old  way  of  repairing  a  worn-out  mat  was  to  cut  off  I 
the  torn  and  ragged  parts  and  to  bind  what  was  left  of  the  l 
piece  with  a  narrow  strip  of  heavy  cloth.  This  spoiled  the  j! 
design  and  the  color  scheme,  and  though  the  rug  might  !' 
remain  useful,  it  promptly  ceased  to  be  ornamental.  The 
plan  of  binding  a  rug  is  not  a  bad  one,  but  the  work  should  | 
be  done  in  the  making.  This,  indeed,  is  usual  with  the 
hooked  mats  made  in  the  Provinces  and  lower  Canada. 

After  the  rug  is  thoroughly  dried  in  the  open  air,  if  pos-  I 
sible,  it  should  be  spread  out  on  a  work-table — not  put 
into  a  frame  as  one  would  do  in  beginning  a  new  rug.  Begin 
by  cutting  ffrips  of  firm  burlap,  six  to  eight  inches  wide. 
New  burlap  can  be  purchased  at  the  shops  by  the  yard,  but 
slightly  used,  closely  woven  meal  bags  are  better.  Cut  the 
burlap  crosswise  so  that  the  selvage  edges  may  come  to¬ 
gether  when  long  pieces  are  needed.  These  strips  are  set 
two  or  three  inches,  at  leaff,  under  the  edge  of  the  rug  and 
sewed  securely  to  the  old  fabric. 

Use  strong  carpet,  or  shoe  thread:  the  color  is  not  of 
importance.  When  the  burlap  has  been  sewed  around  the 
rug,  burlap  and  rug  are  ready  to  be  joined  together.  Cut 
off  ragged  edges  of  the  rug,  and  carefully  fell  or  hem  down 
the  clean  edge  on  the  burlap.  This  is  one  of  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  ffeps,  as  the  stitches  muff  hold  well  enough  to 
keep  the  rug  and  burlap  together.  Moreover,  the  work 
muff  be  so  accomplished  that  the  rug  will  be  perfectly  flat 
and  firm  when  placed  on  the  floor.  Use  great  care  in  sewing. 

Fig.  lb  shows  the  firff  rug  after  it  has  been  sewed  to  the 
burlap  and  has  been  carefully  felled  down.  In  this  case, 
great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  outside  line  straight  and 
to  bring  the  long  rent  into  right  position. 

Now  comes  the  hooking.  Rug  hooks  are  of  great  variety. 


BEFORE 


Fig.  1  —  A  frayed  specimen  once 
banished  to  the  woodshed:  now 
restored  to  continue  its  hospit¬ 
able  offering  of  “Welcome.” 


AFTER 
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a.  The  tattered  relic  as  it  appeared. 


b.  Cleaned,  sewed  to  a  flout  burlap  backing  and  ready  for 
the  operation.  Note  where  the  old  design  mufl  be  redrawn. 


c.  Cured,  but  with  the  burlap  Still  protruding  around  the 
edges,  waiting  to  be  turned  in  and  hemmed  down. 


d.  Repaired,  trimmed,  and  ready  to  take  the  floor 
once  again.  [Could  you  tell  where  the  mending  has 
been  done? 


Fig.  2  —  Four  Stages  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  a  Hooked  Rug. 
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Fig.  3  —  Rue  Hooks 

Different  styles  to  meet  different  requirements  of  handling. 


In  the  old  days  each  woman  had  her  own  ideas  of  a  proper 
hook  and  they  were  carved  out  in  the  home  workshop  or 
at  the  blacksmith’s.  The  firkt  one  in  Figure  3,  made  from  a 
very  large  nail,  is  my  own  pet  hook,  and  has  a  ball  of  seal¬ 
ing  wax  at  the  end  so  that  it  will  not  hurt  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Other  hooks  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  These  are  all  old- 
time  ones.  The  working  end  is  always  of  the  same  design 
and  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  crochet  hook.  It  is  not 
often,  in  repairing,  that  the  pattern  has  to  be  filled  in,  but 
the  example  (Fig.  2)  is  an  extreme  case,  and  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  hook  it  was  necessary  to  measure  the  border,  mark¬ 
ing  it  in  with  crayon  or  soft  pencil,  and  also  to  supply  those 
parts  ot  the  design  which  had  been  torn  away. 

Our  task  is  now  to  match  the  old  colors  and  the  new  ma¬ 
terial,  maintaining  the  original  pattern  idea  and  making  a 
new  edge  for  the  rug.  Some  dyeing  of  rags  is  often  necessary. 
This  you  mud  do  for  yourself,  getting  the  mending  colors 
as  near  the  old  as  possible. 

In  bygone  days  our  grandmothers  used  any  sort  of  color¬ 
ing  matter  which  was  at  hand.  The  ancient  books  on 
household  arts  give  receipts  for  boiling  black  alder  to 
make  a  soft  brown  dye;  tell  of  wonderful  yellows  obtained 
from  peach  leaves,  and  describe  various  ways  of  obtaining 
all  other  kinds  of  colors  and  shades.  These  homemade 
colors  were  supposed  to  be  decidedly  sunproof,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  sound  most  fascinating  and  feasible — in  the  books. 
But  for  me,  madder  never  would  produce  “a  fine  shade  of 
red”;  indigo  proved  to  be  a  synthetic  compound;  or,  worse 


ktill,  nothing  more  than  Prussian  blue  urged  on  me  by  a 
wily  drug  clerk. 

Finally,  arts  and  crafts  societies  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  1  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back  on  Dia¬ 
mond  dyes  and  another  commercial  dye  called  Dyola.  If 
one  follows  the  directions  given  on  the  envelope  of  these 
dyes,  very  good  results  may  be  obtained.  A  little  experi¬ 
menting  in  mixing  colors,  using  more  water  or  less,  boiling 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  as  one  wishes  to  make  a  darker 
or  lighter  shade,  is  almost  necessary.  But  with  such  experi¬ 
menting  plus  the  use  of  care  and  judgment,  the  desired  re¬ 
sults  may  be  obtained.  They  cannot  be  obtained  by  read¬ 
ing,  but  mukt  be  arrived  at  by  experience. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  one  understands  the  process 
of  “hooking  in”  mats,  which  consists  in  cutting  cloth  into 
narrow  Strips,  in  this  case  as  near  the  width  of  the  original 
Strips  as  possible.  Hold  the  cut  Strip  under  the  pattern  and 
hook  it  through  from  the  right  side,  making  loops  about 
half  an  inch  long  and  placed  so  closely  together  as  to  cover 
the  burlap  completely.  All  ends  should  be  drawn  through 
on  the  right  side.  When  three  or  four  inches  of  mending  are 
done,  clip  oft  the  loop  tops  and  shear  them  down  to  the 
level  of  the  old  rug.  It  is  well  to  hook  around  the  edge  of  a 
rug  three  or  four  times,  usually  with  black,  and  so  give  a 
wider  effedt  than  was  original.  It  was  a  tendency  with  our 
grandmothers  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  basket  of 
flowers,  the  reclining  dog,  or  rampant  lion,  in  the  centre, 
and  not  give  the  rug  enough  margin  to  balance  the  central 
motif. 

Fig.  ic  shows  the  rug  after  hooking  is  completed.  The 
finish  consists  of  turning  back  and  hemming  down  the  bur¬ 
lap  on  the  wrong  side,  making  as  neat  corners  as  possible. 
To  make  the  new  work  look  like  the  original,  give  the  re¬ 
paired  rug  a  thorough  pressing.  Place  it  on  the  floor  and, 
using  a  damp  cloth  and  hot  iron,  go  over  the  rug,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  edges  and  other  mended  parts.  The  pressing  is 
a  very  important  matter,  as  it  does  for  the  new  part  what 
time  has  accomplished  for  the  old.  Fig.  id  gives  the 
finished  rug. 

Holes  in  rugs,  usually  near  the  centre,  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  edges.  The  burlap  is  basted  underneath, 
the  edges  of  the  hole  trimmed  and  sewed  down,  and  the 
correct  colors  drawn  in  to  make  the  pattern  of  the  original 
design.  When  this  is  done,  the  new  hooking  is  covered  on 
the  back  with  a  patch  of  burlap  or  denim,  the  edges  of  this 
turned  in  to  give  a  neat  appearance  and  make  the  mending 
firm  and  more  durable. 

After  all,  the  repairing  of  rugs — while  a  tedious  task, 
perhaps — is  not  a  difficult  one  and  can  be  accomplished 
with  some  diligence  and  patience. 


LITTLE-KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 
VIII.  A  Stool  Cover  in  Reed-Stitch 

(■ Second  quarter  nineteenth  century') 

A  near  relative  of  the  hooked  rug. 

For  description  see  following  page. 


Owned  by  Mr.  Leonard  F.  Burbank , 
Nashua,  N.  FI. 
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LITTLE"  KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 


\  III.  T^eed-  Stitch:  dilative  of the  Hoo\edcJ^ug 


Bv  Leonard  F.  Burbank 


ATHOL  GH  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  gros  point  and  petit  point,  about  sampler 
stitches  and  Deerfield  embroidery,  among  the  various  kinds  of  fancy  work  in  which 
our  distaff  forebears  were  skilled,  yet  there  is  one  kind  of  stitch  of  their  devising 
which  is  a  rarity  seldom  ment’oned.  By  what  name  it  was  really  called  I  do  not  know;  in 
fadt,  I  doubt  that  it  had  a  name.  But  for  beauty,  wearing  quality,  and  usefulness,  none  of 
the  old-time  needle  work  could  surpass  it  as  a  covering  for  chairs  and  Stools  or  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  tor  small  mats.  For  want  of  better  entitlement,  therefore,  and  because  it  deserves  a 
name,  I  shall  call  it  reed-Stitch. 

The  body  of  this  work  consisted  of  a  substantial,  fine-woven  cloth  on  which  a  pattern 
was  drawn;  the  cloth  having  been  previously  Stretched  over  a  hoop,  or  frame.  A  reed,  or 
length  of  rattan,  was  then  laid  on  the  drawn  pattern,  and  over  this  reed  the  wool  or  yarn 
was  sewn.  The  Stitches  were  placed  as  near  together  as  possible,  while,  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  reed  was  bent  to  conform  to  the  design.  When  a  few  inches  of  the  reed  had  been 
covered,  or  when,  in  its  curvings,  it  became  unmanageable,  the  top  of  the  Stitched  loops  was 
cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  pointed  scissors.  This  freed  the  rattan,  and  produced 
from  the  upstanding  yarn  a  pile  similar  to  that  of  a  velvet  or  moquette  carpet. 

While  the  decorative  figures  of  the  design  were  being  worked,  the  reed  was  bent  to 
conform  to  the  pattern.  But  in  filling-in,  the  reed  was  held  Straight,  generally  across  the 
cloth  and  not  lengthwise,  until  the  entire  piece  was  completed.  In  filling-in,  several  rows 
could  be  done  before  cutting.  Considerable  care  was  required  not  to  crush  the  cut  loops  or 
the  pile  next  to  which  the  new  loops  were  being  made.  After  all  was  finished,  the  work  was 
carefully  evened  by  shearing. 

The  cover  on  the  Stool  in  the  illustration  was  made  by  a  Mrs.  Margaret  Dinsmoor,  in 
what  is  now  Bennington,  New  Hampshire;  though  in  the  old  days,  of  more  than  eighty 
years  since,  it  was  called  Society  Land.  Not  only  was  the  linen  base  woven  by  Mrs.  Dins¬ 
moor,  but  the  wool  with  which  the  work  is  done  was  grown,  carded,  spun,  and  colored  on 
her  farm. 

The  dye  for  coloring  this  wool  was  the  product  of  field  and  wood.  She  drew  her  own 
design.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  vine  of  green  leaves,  among  which  bloom  white  flowers  with 
yellow  centers.  The  body  of  the  work,  or  the  tilled-in  space,  in  its  day  was  probably  a 
bright  pink,  but  is  now  faded  to  a  beautiful  old-rose  tint.  In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike 
velvet  or, more  corredtly,  like  very  fine  Oriental  work.  Of  course  the  threads  are  not  fastened 
by  knotting,  as  is  the  case  with  Eastern  rugs,  but,  being  sewn  through  the  cloth  and  over 
a  reed,  offer  a  result  virtually  like  that  in  the  drawn-in  rug  of  our  early  days. 

Easy  to  make,  and  possessed  of  splendid  wearing  qualities,  if  the  old  pieces  are  not 
obtainable  (and  one  will  have  to  hunt  to  find  them)  this  kind  of  work  would  offer  occu¬ 
pation  to  the  modern  woman  that  would  amply  recompense  her  for  labor  expended.  As  a 
covering  for  antique  furniture  of  certain  kinds  nothing  could  excel  it  in  appropriateness 
and  beauty. 

Like  its  covering,  the  Stool  illustrated  was  of  home  design  and  manufacture — the  work 
of  a  farmer  who  likewise  lived  in  Society  Land  and  whose  avocation  was  cabinet-making. 
As  is  so  often  the  case  with  early  furniture  the  design  is  unique,  the  fancy  of  a  maker  work¬ 
ing  out  his  individual  motive  without  relation  to  any  fixed  Standards.  I  his  Stool  was  made 
about  ninety  years  ago. 
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Ffj'.  /  —  A  Group  of  Battersea  Knobs  From  a  photograph  by  A.  N.  Gaouette ,  Monson,  Mass. 

Of  these  the  portrait  of  Washington  and  the  pidfure  of  Nelson’s  Vanguard,  dated  1798,  are  perhaps  the  moft  important.  Observe  that  the  two  members  of  a 
pair  of  knobs  are  not  necessarily  identical.  Courtesy  of  George  C.  Flynt,  Esq.,  Monson,  Mass . 


Battersea  Enamel  Knobs 

Bv  Christine  Adams 


Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  illustrations  from  the  author  s  collection. 


TOWARD  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when,  it  sometimes  seems,  cabinet-makers, 
potters,  and  all  similar  artisans  reached  the  zenith 
of  their  ability  in  creating  and  fashioning  objects  of  use  and 
beauty  for  the  home,  decorated  porcelain  knobs  were  intro¬ 
duced.  On  the  assumption  that  they  were  made  in  the 
Battersea  section  of  London,  they  have  been  given  the 
name  “Battersea  Knobs.”*  They  were  designed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  adding  to  the  delightfulness  as  well  as 
the  convenience  of  a  looking-glass,  for  they  were  placed 
direcffly  under  the  frame,  one  on  each  side,  causing  it  to  tilt 
slightly  forward.  • 

Battersea  knobs  were  designed  and  made  in  the  pains¬ 
taking  manner  that  characterized  all  the  enamel  work  of 
their  period.  They  belong  in  the  same  category  as  the 
charmingly  sentimental  patch-boxes,  which  were,  in  many 

’’That  these  knobs  were  adtually  produced  in  Battersea  seems  doubtful.  The 
majority  of  those  which  we  encounter  are  quite  evidently  from  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth.  The  Battersea 
factory  of  Stephen  Theodore  Janssen,  however,  appears  to  have  been  established 
in  1750  and  to  have  failed  some  six  years  later.  It  endured  long  enough,  however, 
to  develop  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  bottle-markers,  candlesticks,  and  various 
other  articles  of  copper  covered  with  decorated  enamel.  The  workmanship  of 
such  examples  as  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  Janssen  works  is  certainly 
superior  to  that  exhibited  in  the  delightful  mirror  knobs  here  discussed.  These 
may  have  been  produced  at  BilSton  in  Staffordshire,  or  perhaps  even  in  Liverpool. 

Litchfield,  in  his  Antiques,  Genuine  and  Spurious,  makes  the  sensible  suggestion 
that  many  of  the  lesser  eighteenth-century  enamels  of  England  may  quite  well 
have  been  produced  in  small,  independent  shops,  employing  not  more  than  two 
or  three  hands  each. 


cases,  presented  by  lovers  to  their  valentines.  Dainty  and 
small  were  these  boxes,  made  to  be  carried  easily  in  a 
lady’s  reticule.  With  their  delicate  shades  of  pink,  or  blue, 
or  yellow;  with  their  decoration  of  tiny  figures,  or  land¬ 
scapes,  or  with  that  ancient  symbolic  greeting,  two  red 
hearts  pierced  by  an  arrow;  with  their  little  inscriptions, 

“Love  the  Giver” 

“Alas  love’s  dart  “The  farther  apart 

Gone  in  my  heart”  The  tighter  the  knot” 

patch-boxes  tell  their  own  story.  But  the  story  of  the  knobs 
will  besd  be  told  for  them. 

Battersea  knobs  were  made  in  two  diStincft  shapes,  round 
and  oval,  and  rarely  exceed  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
diameter.  They  were  produced  by  firkt  enameling  a  small 
disc  of  copper  in  white.  This  copper  disc  had  a  slightly  up¬ 
turned  flange,  and  the  small  white  crystals  of  dry  enamel, 
or  what  appeared  to  be  very  fine  white  powder,  were 
poured  into  this  copper  casing  and  smoothed  off  to  give  a 
slightly  convex  shape.  The  copper  disc  was  then  carefullv 
placed,  with  others,  on  racks  in  a  kiln,  and  was  fired  to 
melting  heat,  a  process  usually  requiring  from  two  to 
three  minutes.  When  taken  from  the  kiln  the  hard  enamel 
surface  was  ready  for  decoration. 

This  was  the  next  process.  We  find  an  extensive  variety 
of  designs  used:  the  Sheraton  or  Adam  urn,  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  popular  one;  landscape  designs  in  delicate 
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Fig.  2  —  Battersea  Knobs  in  Black,  and  Gray  ( eighteenth  century ) 

These  may  be  mourning  knobs.  They  date  probably  between  1780  and  1 800.  The  mourning  figure  offering  sacrifice  in  the  firSt  pair  is  worth  comparison 
with  the  female  figure  in  the  eighteenth-century  bookplate  shown  in  Antiques,  Volume  I,  p.  171.  The  second  pair  is  very  choice  in  its  delicate  refinement. 
Both  pairs  of  knobs  are  good  examples  ot  transfers  from  copper  engraved  plates. 


spring,  summer,  and  autumn  tints;  portraits  of  beauties  in 
poke  bonnets  as  well  as  in  the  familiarly  known  Gains¬ 
borough  type  of  headgear;  historical  personages  and 
emblems,  “George  Washington,”  “The  eagle  and  Stars,” 
“Lafayette,”  “Lord  Nelson,”  “Lord  Nelson’s  Flagship”; 
but  we  find  that  only  the  earliest  kinds,  those  bearing  the 
Sheraton  urn  and  some  of  the  landscape  designs,  were 
entirely  painted  by  hand. 

Those  that  were  made  after  1800  were,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  decorated  by  a  transfer  or  decalcomania  process, 
hand  coloring  appearing  only  in  the  important  parts  of  the 
subject,  to  accentuate  the  headdress,  the  eyes,  or  the  lips 
of  a  figure  subject,  or  to  bring  out  more  vividly  the  paler 
tints  of  landscape  designs.  The  same  is  true  of  the  knobs 
decorated  in  the  sepia,  or  grayish  black,  tints;  very  little 
hand  coloring  was  put  on  them.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  these  little  ornaments  were  sufficiently  popular  to  find 
a  ready  market,  so  that  the  transfer  process  was  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  securing  large  production  at  low  cost. 

After  painting,  the  enamelled  disc  received  a  second 
application  of  heat,  which  gave  an  added  glaze  to  the  sur¬ 
face  as  well  as  greater  brilliancy  to  the  applied  colors. 
When  finally  decorated  and  fired,  discs  were  mounted  on 
a  convex  iron  back  with  its  centre  perforated  and  reen¬ 
forced  with  a  collet  that  firmly  held  a  brass  turned  shank, 
one  and  three-eighths  inches  long,  which  was  intended  to 
support  the  looking-glass  frame.  The  shank  terminated  in 
an  old-time  iron  screw.  The  face  of  the  knob  was  then 
framed  with  a  delicate  border  of  thin  brass,  patterned 


much  after  the  manner  of  all  brass  trimmings  of  the  period. 
The  beaded  frame,  of  Sheraton  influence;  the  upturned, 
raised  bezel,  with  its  distinCt  rows  of  depressions  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  half-round  delicate  flange,  and  the  perfectly  flat 
edge,  with  its  hand-tooled  cross-hatching,  indicate  some  of 
the  styles  used. 

There  is  another  Style  of  mirror  ornament  distinctly  of 
the  same  school  as  the  enamelled  knobs  and  exhibiting  the 
same  general  construction  and  method  of  assembling,  yet 
different  in  one  respeCt.  In  place  of  the  enamel  disc  there 
occurs  a  fine  aquatint  or  engraving,  usually  hand  colored. 
This  delicately  colored  print  is  protected  by  a  very  thin 
convex  glass  slightly  higher  than  the  enamel  disc.  The 
brass  framework,  however,  is  identical  and  shows  that  the 
period  of  manufacture  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  enam¬ 
elled  knobs. 

Today  these  enamelled  knobs  are  frequently  found 
cracked — in  some  instances  with  the  enamel  entirely 
chipped  off — and  the  decoration  marred,  not  because  of 
their  faulty  construction — for  with  care  they  were  made  to 
laSt  indefinitely — but  because  of  rough  usage.  Impatient 
persons,  ignorant  of  the  faCt  that  this  decorated  glazed 
surface  is  breakable,  have  sometimes  inflicted  blows  of  the 
hammer  when  an  iron  screw,  perhaps  ruSted,  has  refused 
to  turn  in  the  plaSter.  Yet  a  cracked  knob  is  not  a  knob 
destroyed.  Even  the  damaged  ones  should  be  preserved, 
for,  unless  they  are  too  badly  hurt,  with  care  they  may  be 
touched  up,  and  if  not  made  perfeCt  may  yet  be  preserved. 

7’he  collector  of  the  beautiful,  somewhat  handicapped 


Fig.  3  - —  Battersea  Knobs  ( probably  eighteenth  century) 

The  fir£t  pair,  showing  in  the  two  knobs  a  continuous  single  landscape,  illustrates  the  use  of  a  transfer  pattern  which  has  been  hand-colored  in  cheerful 
but  delicate  tints.  Note  the  up-turned  flange  bezel  of  the  frame.  The  second  pair  properly  belongs  with  a  mirror  whose  upper  panel  is  decorated  with  a 
bright  landscape.  Here  the  design  is  applied  entirely  by  hand,  the  red-roofed  house,  light  green  background,  and  autumnal  tree  producing  a  lively  color 
effedt.  These  two  knobs  have  a  diameter  of  23A  inches — unusually  large.  The  frames  are  hand  tooled. 
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Fig.  4 —  Battersea  Knobs  ( late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century) 

The  firSt  of  these  exhibits  a  style  suggestive  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  second,  “Hope,”  appears  to  be  dedicated  to  marine  adventure.  1  he  last  two 
knobs  are  quite  delightful  hand-tinted  engravings  mounted  under  glass.  The  sports  costume  worn  by  the  fishermaiden  in  number  three  will  appeal  to 
the  irreverent  modernist. 


for  lack  of  space,  either  in  a  modern  apartment  or  a  small 
country  house,  will  find  these  tiny  rarities  very  satisfying; 
for  they  lend  themselves  charmingly  to  decoration  in  ways 
other  than  that  of  their  original  usage  as  mirror  orna¬ 
ments.  Placed  with  prized  porcelain  or  “best  china’’  their 
delicacy  of  pattern  and  subtlety  of  coloring  enable  them 
to  hold  their  own  with  Lowestoft,  Bristol,  or  other  pieces 
of  their  period.  They  serve  well,  too,  for  suspending  look¬ 
ing-glasses  or  small  picture  frames,  with  appropriate  cord 
and  tassel.  I  have  seen  them  arranged  in  a  cabinet  made 
from  the  case  of  a  Connecticut  shelf-clock, — one  with  its 
works  and  divisions  removed  and  the  space  thus  gained 
lined  with  dark  velvet  as  a  background  againft  which  these 
mirror  ornaments  were  screwed  into  position. 

Battersea  knobs  are  not  easy  to  find.  They  were  made 
long  ago;  they  were  small  and  easily  lo£t;  many  likewise 
were  destroyed  by  ignorant  handling,  yet  noteworthy  col¬ 
lections  of  them  are  being  made.  The  joyful  possession  of 
even  one  pair  simulates  the  ambition  to  own  more. 

Now  jut;  a  word  as  to  the  brass  and  the  glass  opalescent 
ornaments  that  followed  directly  after  the  popularity  of 
the  enamelled  knobs.  The  brass  knobs  were  patterned 
after  the  brass  pulls  used  for  furniture;  in  fact,  many  were 
of  the  same  design.  More  decorative  are  the  opalescent 
glass  knobs,  with  shank  or  support  of  pewter  instead  of 
brass.  They  are  late,  and,  therefore,  easily  found.  In  date 
they  belong  to  the  time  of  our  glass  cup-plates.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  they  were  made  at  the  same  glass  factories.  But  brass 
knobs  and  glass  knobs  are  at  a  sufficient  remove  from  those 
of  Battersea  to  be  worth,  some  time,  a  separate  discussion. 


Fig.  5 —  Battersea  Knobs  and  Mountings 

Photographed  to  show  the  shape  and  general  placing  of  the  shank.  The 
screw-ends  are  hidden. 


Fig.  6  —  Mirror  and  Knobs 

The  proper  position  for  these  knobs  is  probably  directly  under  the  columns 
as  shown  here.  In  the  mirror  illustrated  provision  lor  fitting  to  knob 
shanks  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturer. 
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ANTIQUES 

Cheats  of  Our  New  England  Grandmothers 

By  Malcolm  A.  Norton 

Illustrations  from  chests  in  the  author’s  collection 


CHESTS  h  ave  been  in  use  for  many  centuries;  and 
until  about  17^0  they  were  a  principal  article  of 
furniture  in  every  home;  and  nearly  every  family 
owned  a  number  of  them.  Hardly  a  bride  but  had  a  wed¬ 
ding  chekt,  or  cheats,  varying  from  the  simplest  types  made 
of  pine  to  those  of  great  beauty  of  design  and  elaboration 
of  workmanship.  Those  with  the  initials  of  the  bride  and 
the  date  of  her  wedding  are  held  in  highekt  esteem  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  and  collectors  of  antiques. 

In  some  families,  the  parents  of  a  daughter  would  have  a 
chekt  made  for  her,  occasionally  as  early  as  her  second 
birthday.  Then,  at  odd  times,  the  things  suitable  to  go  into 
the  client  would  be  made;  and,  as  the  child  grew  older,  she 
would  add  to  it  her  own  handiwork.  Such  chekts  were  called 
“dower  chekts,”  jukt  as  our  young  ladies  of  today  call 
their  decorated  cedar  boxes  “hope  chests. ”  Study  of  the 
Colonial  marriage  records  leads  to  the  belief  that  few  of 
the  owners  of  the  dower  chekts  failed  to  realize  their  hopes. 

But  not  all  chekts  were  wedding  or  dower  chekts.  These 
convenient  receptacles  were  used  by  all  persons  and  for  all 
purposes  until  the  advent  of  chekts  of  drawers  and  of  high¬ 
boys  caused  a  decline  in  their  popularity. 

To  a  collector  of  American  antiques  an  English  or  for¬ 
eign-made  chekt  offers  little  of  interekt.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
tell  an  American-made  chekt  from  those  brought  into  this 
country.  American  chekts  are  made  from  a  light-colored 
oak,  sometimes  showing  a  reddish  tint,  and  the  tops  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  native  pine.  English  oak  is  much 
darker  in  color  than  American  oak,  and  age  gives  it  a 
blackish  look  very  unlike  the  color  that  American  oak 
takes  with  age. 

American  chekts,  however,  particularly  such  pieces  as 
may  be  traced  to  Plymouth  or  its  vicinity  and  to  the  half 
century  between  1630  and  1680,  are  among  the  mokt 
eagerly  sought  and  mokt  highly  prized  examples  of  early 


American  handicraft.  Those  dating  from  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  are  but  little  less  ekteemed.  Since 
the  beginnings  of  New  England  in  1620,  the  conditions  of 
American  life  and  the  fashions  in  American  furniture  have 
undergone  so  many  and  such  rapid  changes  that  we  are 
fortunate  in  finding  a  few  pieces  that  we  know  were  made 
in  America  by  the  brave  English  emigrants  who  landed  on 
Plymouth’s  Rock. 

Of  these  chekts,  some  of  which  display  markedly  high 
quality  in  design,  wood  carving,  and  cabinet  work,  there 
can  have  been  comparatively  few  makers.  That  facft  ac¬ 
counts  in  part  for  a  fairly  easy  classification  of  the  chief 
types,  some  of  which  are  illuktrated  and  described  in  the 
following  notes. 

Figure  1 .  This  oak  and  cedar  panelled  chekt  is  an  authen¬ 
tic  Pilgrim  piece  and  is  unusual  in  that  it  has  four  end-to- 
end  drawers,  instead  of  two  long  ones  extending  across  the 
front.  In  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  piece  of  its  kind 
and  time  with  drawers  so  arranged.  Samuel  Storrs,  who 
came  from  England  to  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  in  1663, 
was,  it  appears,  the  firkt  owner  of  this  chekt,  although  it 
may  be  that  he  purchased  it  from  some  family  which  was 
leaving  Plymouth  Colony  at  that  time;  for  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  made  between  1630  and  1 6 30.*  This  Samuel 
Storrs  left  Barnstable  in  1698  and  settled  in  Mansfield, 
Connecticut,  where  he  died  in  1719.  In  his  will  he  left  this 
“old  chekt  with  drawers”  to  his  son,  Samuel  Storrs,  Jr., 
and  it  remained  in  the  Storrs  family  until  it  was  added  to 
mv  collection.  The  centre  panel  with  its  double  arch  and 
keystone  makes  the  chekt  a  particularly  handsome  one. 

The  little  oak  and  pine  box  on  top  of  this  chekt  is  called 
a  Bible-box  and  was  used  to  hold  the  family  Bible,  a  rare 
and  expensive  book  in  those  days,  and  carefully  kept. 

*This  cheft  is  published  in  Nutting's  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century  where 
it  is  ascribed  to  the  period  1660-80. — Ed. 


Fig.  I 


—  Pilgrim  Chest 


Fig.  2  —  Pilgrim  Chest 
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Figure  2.  This  small  chekt  is  an  unusually  beautiful  one 
for  its  size.  The  turned  feet  in  front  are  distinctive;  each  is 
of  the  same  piece  with  its  corner  pot;.  The  chekt  is  of  oak 
and  pine,  and  the  mouldings  are  painted  red  and  black.  It 
was  undoubtedly  made  on  the  Massachusetts  shore,  pos¬ 
sibly  close  to  Plymouth. 

Figure  3.  This  is  an  example  of  the  famous  Connecticut 
sunflower  chekl,  so  called  because  of  the  three  sunflowers 
carved  in  the  centre  panel.  It  is  considered  the  choice t:  of 
chekts  by  many  collectors.  Such  pieces  are  usually  made  of 
beautiful  quartered  American  oak,  with  the  top,  back, 
bottom,  and  the  bottom  of  the  drawers  of  native  pine.  All 
these  sunflower  cheats  appear  to  be  the  work  of  one  man, 
or  possibly  of  father  and  son;  for  the  greater  number  vary 
in  size  by  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  the  drawers  of  one 
will  fit  nicely  into  almost  any  other.  The  small  mouldings 
of  pine  around  the  panels  and  the  drawers  of  these  chekts 
are  generally  painted  red,  while  the  spindles  and  the  bosses 
are  painted  black. 

I  never  heard  of  a  sunflower  chekl  with  a  date,  initials,  or 
any  mark  by  which  to  identify  the  original  owner  or  maker. 

There  are  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  known  sunflower 
cheats,  some  with  no  drawer,  others  with  one  drawer,  but 
the  greater  number  with  two  drawers.  They  were  made  in 
or  near  Hartford, Connecticut,  where  about  twenty  are  still 
owned  by  collectors.* 

Because  of  the  great  number  of  these  cheats,  I  consider 
the  Pilgrim  client  such  as  that  shown  (Fig.  1),  more  desir¬ 
able  and  more  valuable.  I  know  of  only  six  high-class 
Pilgrim  cheats. 

Figure  4.  This  is  a  Connecticut  chekl  with  two  drawers, 
made  very  much  like  a  sunflower  chekl,  the  two  side  panels, 
particularly,  resembling  those  of  the  sunflower  type.  It 
also  has  large  applied  spindles.  The  centre  panel  is  left  un¬ 
carved  and  painted  with  a  vine  and  leaf  design,  together 
with  the  initials  “A.  S.”  and  the  date  “April  ye  1 5th  1704,” 
painted  in. 

*A  similar  cheSt  is  illustrated  in  Nutting’s  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century, 
page  15.  Of  the  two  the  one  here  illustrated  displays  a  little  more  refinement  in 
the  detail  of  the  spindles  or  drops.  There  are  also  slight  variations  in  the  carved 
design.  Similar  cheats  are  illustrated  by  Lockwood,  Colonial  Furniture  I,  page  33. 
Nutting  suggests  that  there  may  be  some  fifty  to  seventy  sunflower  cheats  in 
exi  Slence. — Ed. 


This  chekl  is  unique,  as  I  know  of  no  other  that  exhibits 
carving  and  painting  across  the  front,  together  with 
applied  spindles. f 

Figure  5.  Of  the  carved  oak  chekts  this  type  has  been 
mokt  frequently  found.  About  1880  a  Hartford  collector 
discovered  one  of  these  chekts  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
and,  not  knowing  what  to  call  it,  as  he  had  several  other 
cheats,  he  always  referred  to  it  as  “my  Hadley  chekl.” 
Thus  it  became  known  by  that  name.J  When  collectors 
firkt  began  to  pick  up  old  cheats  they  were  known  simply 
as  wedding  cheats,  or  old  or  panelled  cheats,  but  in  time 
various  collectors  have  used  the  names  Hadley,  Sunflower, 
Connecticut,  Pilgrim,  and  Guilford,  to  distinguish  one  type 
from  another. 

fPublished  also  by  Nutting,  page  16. 

|A  number  of  cheats  of  this  type  are  illustrated  and  described  by  Nutting.  To 
the  Student  of  ornament  they  are  likely  to  offer  greater  perplexity  than  will  any 
of  the  other  types.  The  carving,  on  analysis,  proves  to  be  a  rude  simplification  of 
the  tulip  pattern.  But  the  nature  of  any  such  simplification  is  always  significant 
of  other  influences,  either  visual  or  unconsciously  inherited.  The  racial  affilia¬ 
tions  of  this  decoration  appear  to  be  with  the  ancient  European  Slock  whose  dis¬ 
tinctive  artiSlic  expression  we  may  encounter  in  the  flat  carvings  of  old  Tyrolese 
woodwork,  the  elaborate  interlacements  of  Norse  design,  and  in  Celtic  manu¬ 
script  ornament  previous  to  the  eleventh  century.  Why  should  there  have  been 
an  outcropping  of  this  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
fag  end  of  the  seventeenth  century1 — Ed. 


Fig.  5 —  Hadley  Chest 
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Fig.  6  —  Guilford  Chest 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  about  seventy  Hadley 
cheats,  found  mostly  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

In  color  many  of  these  cheats  were  left  untinted,  but 
some  have  been  found  with  the  carving  colored  red  and  the 
sunken  ground  colored  black.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  colors  used  to  decorate  the  old  cheats  were  usually  red 
and  black  and  that  the  intermingling  of  the  two  was  used 
in  various  ways. 

Figure  6.  This  is  an  oak  frame  chest  with  tulip  wood 
panels  and  top.  Unlike  the  other  types  of  che£t,  which 
have  three  panels  in  the  front,  this  has  one  large  panel  in 
the  front,  and  one  on  each  end.  The  entire  chest  is  covered 
with  a  ground  coating  of  dark  green  paint,  decorated 
with  a  scroll  design  in  white,  which  borders  the  large  panel 
on  the  front  as  well  as  the  end  panels  and  the  drawer.  The 
entire  framework  is  covered  with  white  dots. 

The  artist  has  embellished  the  ends  of  the  chest  with  a 
large  pheasant  in  different  colors.  On  the  drawer  front  are 
scrolls  and  conventionalized  flowers.  On  the  large  panel  in 
the  front  occurs  a  symbolic  design  painted  in  yellow,  pink, 
white,  and  red.  Here  are  the  red  rose  of  England,  the  fleur- 
de-lis  of  France,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  and  above  each 
one  a  crown. 

The  mother  of  Charles  II  of  England  was  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  and  when  Charles 
came  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  1660,  he  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  people  of  England, 
while  the  people  of  France  looked  to  him  as  their  friend. 
At  his  coronation  his  way  was  strewn  with  flowers;  and  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  Earl  of  Manchester  welcomed  him 
as  “the  desire  of  three  kingdoms,  England,  Scotland,  and 
France.” 

But  we  know  how  soon  he  was  out  of  favor,  and  proved 
one  of  the  biggeSt  scoundrels  England  ever  had  for  a  king. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  some  ardent  Loyalist,  living  in 
or  near  Guilford,  Connecticut,  about  1660,  made  all  the 
pieces  with  this  design,  and  the  others  quite  like  them;  for 
they  are  made,  for  the  moSt  part,  of  white  or  tulip  wood, 
and  all  came  from  Guilford  or  its  vicinity.  So  far  as  I  know, 
they  have  not  been  found  anywhere  else. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  any  one  living  in  a  Connecticut 
colony  would  paint  the  fleur-de-lis  on  any  piece  of  furni¬ 


ture  built  much  later  than  1660,  for  the  hatred  which  de¬ 
veloped  toward  Charles  II,  and  the  fact  that  his  reign  was 
ended,  and  James  II  was  on  the  throne  by  1685,  argues 
againSf  such  symbolic  paintings  at  any  time  much  later 
than  the  coronation  year  of  1660.  There  exist  only  about 
eight  pieces  showing  this  design, — one  a  six-leg  highboy. 
This  laSt  is  a  very  surprising  piece,  for  all  the  books  tell  us 
that  this  type  of  highboy  dates  from  near  1700.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  six-leg  highboy,  together  with  all 
similar  pieces,  has  been  placed  forty  years  too  late.*  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  pieces  painted  with  this  design  are  now 
generally  called  “Guilford”  pieces  and  “Guilford”  cheSts. 

These  notes  by  no  means  cover  all  the  types  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  American  cheSts,  but  they  do  suggest  the 
major  classifications.  Now  a  word  as  to  the  treatment  of 
these  and  other  early  pieces. 

When  a  piece  of  the  early  period  is  found,  do  not  attempt 
to  restore  it  or  to  make  it  look  clean.  Leave  it  ]u£!  as  you 
find  it;  especially  an  old  che£t.  Such  pieces  are  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  much  more  valuable  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  found. 

If  there  are  parts  missing,  that  does  not  really  matter, 
nor  do  a  few  missing  parts  seriously  reduce  the  value  of  a 
piece.  Add,  if  you  must,  only  such  parts  as  are  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  is  much  better  to  omit  restoration.  A 
coat  of  paint  that  has  been  put  on  in  recent  years  should 
be  removed,  but  firSt  consult  an  expert  as  to  whether  the 
paint  is  modern  or  part  of  the  original  color  of  the  piece; 
this  is  important. 

Never  use  lye,  ammonia,  soda,  or  hot  water  in  any  way. 
Ni  ne  times  out  of  ten,  the  average  cabinetmaker  will  spoil 
an  old  piece  by  improper  treatment  in  removing  old  paint. 
Never  use  a  plane,  scraper,  glass,  or  sandpaper  to  clean  a 
piece.  Be  patient;  use  all 
the  paint  remover  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean  it  and  to 
show  all  the  beautiful 
grain  in  the  wood,  if  it  is 
of  quartered  oak;  then 
stop.  Do  not  use  any¬ 
thing  else, noshellac,  var¬ 
nish,  oil,  or  color  of  any 
kind;  for  everything  you 
do  will  detract  from  the 
quality  and  value  of  your 
possession.  Collecftors 
want  to  see  their  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  found. 

This,  of  course,  should 

not  be  taken  too  literally.  .  c 

.  .-  Fig.  6  —  Side  View 

I  here  is  no  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  filling  one’s  premises  with  disfigured  and  broken 
down  articles  of  old  time  furniture.  Individual  taste  and 
feeling  must  enter  somewhat  into  the  treatment  of  heir¬ 
looms — inherited  or  purchased. 

*This  is  an  interesting  suggestion.  Yet  it  might  be  that  these  decorations 
were  continued  by  an  unreconciled  CarliSt  for  some  years  after  the  advent  of 
the  proteSlant  William  of  Orange. 

Here  again  the  source  of  design  constitutes  an  interesting  question.  In  this 
case,  it  seems  entirely  safe  to  ascribe  the  inspiration  for  this  painted  design  to 
communion  with  contemporary  English  embroideries. — Ed. 


Fig.  /  —  From  Claret  Pitcher  to  Cream  Jug  ( about  1815) 

A  row  of  examples  of  Mason’s  “Ironstone  China,”  decorated  in  red  and  blue  on  a  white  ground.  The  business  of  the  Mason  family  was  sold  in  1 85 1 ,  but 
the  works  Still  continue  and  produce  many  of  the  old  patterns. 


Antiques  Abroad 

^ Among  Other  Things:  The  English  Nightingale  vs.  the  <• American  Thrush 

jBv  Autolycos 


/30  JggD  O  In  London  at  the  opening  ot  the 
T  season,  when  one  fashionable  function  follows  an- 
other,  a  mild  heat  wave  has  added  brilliance  to 
the  early  summer.  The  Royal  Academy  and  other  picture 
shows  have  attracted  American  visitors  and  the  world 
renowned  spectacle  of  the  classical  Derby  race  with  its 
course  on  Epsom  Downs  offered  a  popular  attraction. 
Americans  have  thronged  London;  at  the  theatre,  at  the 
opera,  in  Hyde  Park,  the  transatlantic  note  has  been 
welcome. 

As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  over  fifty  catalogues  of 
sales  of  antiques  which  have  been  conducted  in  London 


within  a  month.  Some  of  the  sales  extended  over  three 
or  four  days.  Nor  were  any  of  them  mere  village  dis¬ 
persals.  Here  are  fine  really  authentic  treasures,  not  all 
of  equal  value,  but  few  that  are  meretricious.  Many  of 
the  sales  represent  the  breaking  up  of  collections  of  old 
English  families,  and  others  are  the  natural  sequence  to 
the  decease  of  well  known  collectors.  In  a  measure 
the  interchange  of  objects  of  art  in  England  is  perennial. 
Auctioneers,  during  twenty-five  years  practice,  see  the 
same  objects  appearing  again.  This  is  a  factor  which  adds 
to  authenticity-  Certain  pictures  and  certain  well  known 
tapestries  and  pieces  of  furniture  are  thus  virtually  hall- 


Fig.  2  —  English  Hall  Chairs  {1814)  .  .  .  , 

These  oak  chairs  with  coats-of-arms  in  colors  are  no  longer  used  in  private  families.  The  usage  continues,  however,  in  municipal  companies,  and  in  the  uni¬ 
versities.  From  the  Standpoint  of  design,  the  middle  chair  is  perhaps  moSt  interesting.  The  ugly  Gothic  treatment  of  the  third  chair  is,  tor  the  date,  worth 
considering. 
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marked.  But  with  American  buyers  recently  so  much  to 
the  fore,  the  possibility  that  many  familiar  examples  will 
again  join  the  procession  at  a  later  date  is  increasingly 
remote.  Mr.  Phillip  Rosenbach  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  who  spent  over  £20,000  on  books  alone  at  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  sale,  says:  “1  here  is  a  great 
deal  more  stuff'  in  England  than  will  ever  go  to  America.” 
And  he  went  on  to  remark  that  he  would  not  be  surprised 
to  “see  the  tide  turn,  and  some  of  the  things  come  back 
again.” 

Among  the  American  invaders  is  an  American  ornithol¬ 
ogist,  Mr.  Gilbert  Pearson,  president  of  the  National 
Society  of  Audubon,  who  has  made  the  journey  to  hear  the 
nightingale  and  the  cuckoo.  His  pronouncement  is  that 
he  is  not  sure  that  he  does  not  prefer 
the  song  of  the  thrush.  This  reminds 
me  that,  recently,  some  rare 
books  on  birds  have  been 
sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s 
in  London.  The  Birds  of 
Europe ,  five  volumes 
with  449  coloured 
plates,  published  in 
1837  realised  £90, 

■ The  Birds  of  Asia 
brought  £125, 
and  the  Birds  of 
Australia ,  £165, 
all  by  that  re¬ 
nowned  author¬ 
ity,  J.  Gould. 

At  the  end  of 
May  at  Christie’s  a 
small  painting  by 
Corot  in  size  25  inches 
by  1 5  inches,  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  late  Lord 
Mount  Step  hen,  depicting  a 
young  girl  en  promenade  fetched 
£3 1 50. 1  n  the  same  sale  rooms, 
a  week  later,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’  canvas  of  the 
Ladies  Annabel  and  Mary 
Jemima  Yorke  brought  £8400,  and  four  Vandyck  portraits 
realized  £27,630:  Countess  of  Southampton,  Marquez  de 
Leganez,  Mme  Kirk,  and  Lord  Wharton.  P'ive  Oueen  Anne 
chairs  sold  for  £1425,  at  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson’s; 
part  of  the  spoil  left  by  the  fugitive  financier  Mr.  Gerard 
Lee  Bevan,  whose  portrait  has  been  circulated  to  all  the 
European  police.  He  had  a  pretty  taSte  in  Chinese  porcelain 
but  did  not  specialise  in  balance-sheets. 

Prices  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  be  diminishing  for 
fine  works  of  art  in  all  fields.  Take  a  collection  of  snuff 
boxes  and  similar  objeCts  formed  by  Marshall  Hall,  the 
great  English  advocate.  A  good  number  of  foreign  dealers 
and  amateurs  turned  up  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  at  this 
sale,  and  Queen  Mary  was  one  of  the  visitors.  A  bon- 
bonniere  of  Sevres  porcelain  decorated  with  paintings  by 
Dodin  after  Boucher,  only  3 A  inches  long  by  2  inches 
high,  reached  the  fabulous  price  of  £4000. 

As  great  houses  are  being  given  up,  much  superfluous 


furniture  is  being  discarded.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  small  collector.  Hall  chairs  are  now  coming  into  the 
market  with  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  former  owners 
painted  on  them.  These  styles  can  be  identified  by 
reference  to  old  design  books,  and  the  illustration  shows 

certain  Styles  prevalent  in  England  in  1814. 

*  *  *  * 

An  interesting  class  of  Staffordshire  pottery  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  what  is  known  as  Mason’s  IronStone  China.  It 
is  really  Stone  ware  and  is  comparatively  heavy  in  weight, 
owing  to  the  use  of  ground  flint  and  ironStone  slag  in  the 
body.  The  colours  are  red  and  blue  and  affeCt  a  Japanese 
character.  They  were  made  somewhat  after  1815  by  the 
successors  of  Miles  Mason.  The  large  ones  were  used  as 
claret  jugs:  the  smaller  sizes  as  cream  jugs. 
It  is  said  that  this  ware  imported  for 
use  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
did  more  damage  to  theLrench 
potters  in  their  export 
trade  than  did  Nelson’s 
fleet.  It  has  been  very 
popular  in  England 
ever  since,  is  much 
collected,  and  is 
Still  being  made 
today.  But  old 
examples  appeal 
to  the  collector, 
and  a  complete 
series  of  this  old 
oCtagonal  form  is 
a  desirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  china 
shelf.  It  bears  an  oval 
blue  stamp  in  a  scroll  at 
base  “Mason’s  Patent 
Ironstone  China.”  In  An¬ 
tiques  for  March  I  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  John  Raphael  Smith,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  eminent 
mezzotint  engraver  Eng¬ 
land  produced.  He  was  born 
in  1752  and  died  in  1812. 
He  engraved  plates  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney, 
Lawrence  and  other  portrait  painters,  but  he  is  especially 
great  in  his  colour  prints  after  George  Morland’s  gallery 
of  English  ruStic  scenes  and  characters.  But  his  own  draw¬ 
ings  are  quite  delightful  and  just  now  bring  tall  prices.  I 
illustrate  one  not  generally  known,  entitled  The  Promenade 
at  Carlisle  House.  This  is  in  Soho  Square,  and  American 
visitors  can  pay  a  pilgrimage  to  Soho  Square  and  see  to¬ 
day  the  fine  Adam-fronted  houses  of  the  time  of  King 
George,  the  Farmer  King. 

The  plate  depicts  King  George  III  with  his  wife  and 
family.  He  is  sitting  in  a  Chippendale  chair,  while  the 
Queen  and  one  of  his  daughters  are  Standing.  I  his 
portrait  of  the  obstinate  old  monarch,  who  spoke  broken 
English,  is  a  little  more  plebeian  than  that  on  the  coinage 
of  the  time.  The  heavy  mouth  with  its  broad  uncouth 
lips  is  particularly  noticeable.  It  has  been  passed  on,  by 
inheritance  to  subsequent  members  of  the  royal  family. 


Fig.j —  The  Promenade  at  Carlisle  House 

From  a  drawing  by  John  Raphael  Smith  who,  while  chiefly  known  as  an- 
engraver,  accomplished  some  very  attractive  work  on  his  own  account. 
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Current  Books 

Any  book  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  Antiques  may  be  purchased  through  this  magazine.  Address  Book  Department. 


Chats  ok  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain.  By  Arthur  Hayden.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  Price  $4  00. 

F  this  book  there  are  three  editions.  The  firSt  was  published 
in  1 9 1 1  in  de  luxe  form,  with  5  colored  and  104  black  and 
white  plates.  This  is  now  out  of  print.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
another  popular  edition,  reduced  in  size  and  price  and  lacking 
some  of  the  earlier  illustrations, — those  in  color  particularly, — 
was  brought  out.  Recently  an¬ 
other  and  similar  edition  in  the 
“Chats”  series  has  appeared. 

A  German  edition  issued  in 
Leipzig  in  1913  is  Still  in  print. 

The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica 
of  1 91 1  pronounces  Royal 
Copenhagen  to  be  the  leading 
porcelain  faCtory  in  Europe 
today.  Its  fine  products  are  be¬ 
ing  purchased  by  museums  and 
by  private  collectors.  Mr.  Hay¬ 
den’s  book,  therefore,  was,  and 
Still  is,  timely.  It  represents 
much  Study,  special  trips  to 
Denmark,  and  the  listing  of 
selected  photographs.  It  car¬ 
ries  illustrations  of  pieces  as 
well  as  carefully  collated  re¬ 
productions  of  marks.  In  treat¬ 
ment  it  is  lively,  picturesque, 
and  enthusiastic.  But  since  the 
evidence  is  spread  generously 
under  the  eye  of  the  reader, 
the  latter  is  privileged  to  agree 
or  disagree  intelligently, — an 
unusual  privilege  as  publishing 
goes. 

Perhaps  the  beSt  and  moSt 
conclusive  commentary  that 
can  be  made  upon  the  work  as 
a  whole  is  that  the  reading  of 
it  produces  an  immediate  and 
very  Strong  desire  to  examine 
the  Royal  Copenhagen  prod¬ 
uct  at  closer  range.  That  im¬ 
plies,  of  course,  that  the  book 
is  dynamically  interesting.  It 
holds  during  the  leCture,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Stimulates  to 
adventurous  queSt.  This  pleas¬ 
ing  situation  is  due,  it  muSt  be 
admitted,  less  to  antiquarian  considerations  than  to  a  sympathetic 
curiosity  developed  from  Mr.  Hayden’s  evident  affeCtion  for  the 
modern  Royal  Copenhagen  ware. 

The  history  of  moSt  European  porcelain  factories  which  date 
from  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  is  one  of  severe  labor,  brief  triumph 
and  early  demise.  The  latter-day  effort  of  such  as  have  survived 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  change,  or  have  been  re-eStablished, 
is  frequently  that  of  an  imitative  harking  back  to  traditional 
eighteenth-century  designs. 

The  Royal  Copenhagen  faCtory  has  from  the  outset  been  for¬ 
ward  looking.  That  characteristic  makes  its  products  today  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  distinguishable.  It  came  into  being  in  response  to 


the  same  impulse  that  set  other  factories  going  in  many  European 
countries  during  the  eighteenth  century.  To  rival  the  porcelain 
of  China  had  been  the  dream  of  Europe  from  the  earlieSt  days 
of  trade  contaCt  with  the  Orient.  Imitation  porcelain  had  been 
produced  in  Italy  as  early  as  1568.  The  soft  paSte  faCtory  of  St. 
Cloud  dates  from  1695;  the  great  faCtory  of  Sevres  from  1756. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  the  German  Bottger,  alchemist  and  em¬ 
piricist,  to  penetrate  the  Orien¬ 
tal  secret  of  true  porcelain  in 
1709,  and  to  give  the  royal 
works  at  Meissen  the  benefit  of 
his  discovery.  The  faCt  of  his 
achievement  became  known 
long  before  his  methods  were 
unravelled.  The  firSt  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  widely  as  the  recent 
news  of  a  German  discovery  of 
artificial  gold;  the  second  was 
guarded  as  jealously  as  the 
princess  of  a  fairy  tale.  And  it 
as  inevitably  escaped. 

Bottger’s  discovery  helped 
to  Stimulate  porcelain  manu¬ 
facture,  and  its  accompanying 
investigations  and  experiments 
whether  in  production  of  the 
native  European  soft  paste,  or 
of  the  Oriental  type  of  hard 
paSte.  Royalty  and  nobility 
were  interested;  they  became 
patrons  of  factories  through 
heavy  purchases  of  fine  ware; 
occasionally  founders  through 
aCtual  grant.  It  was  in  con¬ 
formity  with  something  very 
like  a  fashion  that  Frederick  V 
of  Denmark  determined  to 
have  a  faCtory  of  his  own.  A 
royal  faCtory  was  accordingly 
built;  but  little  was  produced 
until  a  French  potter,  Louis 
Fournier,  was  called  to  take 
charge.  This  was  during  the 
period  1760-66.  The  early 
work,  what  little  of  it  survives, 
shows  the  French  manner  in 
both  paSte  and  decoration.  The 
death  of  Frederick  and  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Fournier  put  a  qui¬ 
etus  on  the  brief  undertaking. 

The  revival  of  the  art  of  porcelain  manufacture  in  Denmark 
and  its  endowment  with  vitality  sufficient  to  carry  it  through 
many  tribulations  into  present-day  prosperity  and  influence  muSt 
be  credited  to  a  native  Dane,  Frantz  Heinrich  Muller,  an  apothe¬ 
cary’s  apprentice,  who  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  Study  of 
botany,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy.  It  was  his  ambition  to  re¬ 
establish  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  his  native  land.  In  1775 
his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  Under  the  royal  patronage 
of  the  Dowager  Queen  Juliane  Marie,  the  old  faCtory,  which 
Fournier  had  vacated,  was  rehabilitated,  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Royal  faCtory  trade-mark  was 
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adopted;  three  parallel  wavy  lines 
—  always  in  blue  —  representing 
Denmark’s  three  waterways.  That 
became  forthwith,  and  remains  to¬ 
day,  the  mark  of  Royal  Copen¬ 
hagen  porcelain. 

Mu  tier’s  accomplishments  were 
manifold.  He  was  untiring  in  the 
investigative,  or  scientific,  side  ol 
the  factory’s  development;  he 
made  the  important  business  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  value  of  Stock  pat¬ 
terns  for  volume  production  and 
wide  distribution;  and  at  the  same  time  he  pushed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  rich  and  artistic  designs  without  whose  leavening 
influence  a  porcelain  manufactory  tends  quickly  towarci  commer¬ 
cialized  ugliness. 

The  list  of  painters  and  modelers  employed  by  the  Royal 
Copenhagen  factory  during  the  Muller  regime  is  a  long  one.  They 
produced  overglaze  polychrome  decorated  porcelain,  some  of 
which  suggeSts  the  English  wares  of  the  time,  some  of  which 
seems  more  nearly  related  to  Continental  types.  An  illustration 
accompanying  this  review  shows  an  excellent  reproduction  of  the 
dedicatory  type  of  Royal  porcelain  of  this  period. 

The  Stock  pattern  underglaze  blue  and  white  ware,moStly  with 
salmon  scale  border  and  showing  a  frail  flower  pattern  based  on 
Oriental  motifs,  is  familiar  today  as  a  much-used  table  pattern. 
Some  of  the  earlier  types  of  this  blue  underglaze  illustrated  in  the 
major  edition  of  Mr.  Hayden’s  work  display  considerably  more 
charm  of  na'ivete  than  do  those  which  carry  the  now  pretty 
thoroughly  Standardized  pattern.  They  are  rare  enough  to  be 
worth  searching  for. 

The  retirement  of  Muller  in  1801  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
gloom.  The  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  not  au¬ 
spicious  ones  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Mr.  Hayden  considers 
this  the  period  of  decadence  in  the  Royal  Copenhagen  ware.  Per¬ 
haps  the  bisque  re-offerings  of  Thorwaldsen’s  sometimes  Stupid 
simultaneous  capitulations  to  naturalism  and  classicism  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  this.  Yet,  in  turningthe  pages  of  illustrations,  one  finds, 
a  diStinCt  satisfaction  in  encountering  the  rather  uninspired,  yet 
academically  workmanlike,  decorations  of  the  1830-40  period. 
They  are  less  laborious,  but  decoratively  more  to  be  commended 
than  the  famous  “Flowers  of  Denmark”  series  of  the  Muller 
regime. 

What  Mr.  Hayden  calls  the  “modern  Renaissance”  begins  in 
1 883  under  the  inspiration  of  Philip  Schau,  and  the  immediate  art 

directorship  of  Arnold  Krog. 
This  period  displays  the  inter¬ 
esting  phenomenon  of  modern 
scientific  investigation  ap¬ 
plied  consciously  and  direCtly 
to  widening  the  ceramic  art¬ 
ist’s  field  of  expression,  by  giv¬ 
ing  certitude  to  his  media. 

The  products  of  this  recent 
period  Mr.  Hayden  discusses 
in  extenso  and  with  copious 
and  well-chosen  illustrations. 

There  is  firSt,  for  the  aver¬ 
age  interest,  the  continuation 
of  the  underglaze  blue  Stock 
pattern. 

Second,  there  is  the  further 
development  of  underglaze 
pictorial  decoration  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  palette  of  delicate 
grays, pinks,  greens, and  blues, 


with  which  moSt  of  us  are  fairly  familiar.  In  the  same  category 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  delightful  small  figures  of  human  beings, 
animals,  and  birds,  colored  with  equal  restraint  and  delicacy. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  underglaze  pieces  of 
this  period.  Much  of  judgment  will  depend  upon  whether  any 
particular  piece  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  work  of  art,  or  concretely 
and  specifically  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  home  use  and 
home  decoration. 

The  decorative  sublety  of  some  of  the  Royal  Copenhagen  un¬ 
derglaze  plaques  is  extraordinary — those  particularly  which  dis¬ 
play  the  artist’s  reverence  for  the  beSt  of  Oriental  pictorial  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  the  form  of  vases  and  similar  receptacles,  the  modern 
suppression  of  elegance  in  favor  of  prompt  improvisation  is  occa¬ 
sionally  disturbing.  But  there  are  charming  exceptions. 

For  the  figure  subjects  in  underglaze  color  it  is  difficult  to  find 
other  than  praise.  For  the  moSt  part  they  display  an  unerring 
sense  of  the  proper  use  of  the  medium,  an  accurate  yet  gently 
amused  view  of  nature, 
and  an  extraordinary 
ability  to  make  the  pre¬ 
cisely  juSt  compromise 
between  imitation  and 
decorative  license. 

It  is  in  the  so-called 
crystalline  glazes  that 
the  application  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  to  the 
ceramic  art  is  moSt  ob¬ 
vious.  These  rare  glazes, 
which  under  heat  appear 
to  unfold  in  form  of  pat¬ 
terned  crystals,  are  not 
unlike  the  tracery  of 
Jack  FroSt  on  the  win¬ 
dow  pane,  yet  more 
poignant  in  effecft  be¬ 
cause  yielding  jewel-like 
color  to  the  play  of  light. 

And  recently  the  Roy¬ 
al  Copenhagen  factory 
has  begun  the  making  of 
earthenware, — a  decorative  faience  of  ample  proportions  and  a 
vigorous  decoration,  which  makes  it  suitable  for  use  where 
effects  are  sought  more  Sturdy  than  those  expected  of  porcelain. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  collector  who  likes  to  exercise  his 
talents  selectively  among  modern  varieties  rather  than  avidly 
among  antiquarian  rarities,  Royal  Copenhagen  ware  evidently 
offers  fascinating  opportunities.  Enthusiasm,  the  beginnings  of 
knowledge,  and  invaluable  sources  of  reference  information  he 
will  derive  from  Mr.  Hayden.  Thus  fortified,  he  may  forth  fare  on 
his  own  account  and  be  sure  of  much  enjoyment  along  the  way. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  these  notes  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  taken  from  the  de  luxe  edition  of  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain.  The  first  is  a  presentation  vase.  It  is  a 
typical  piece  and  in  pattern  closely  follows  eighteenth  century 
prototypes. 

The  plaque  showing  pine  tree  and  snowy  mountain  exhibits 
the  underglaze  pictorial  treatment  at  its  best, — decorative  rather 
than  representative,  and  with  material  and  method  each  re¬ 
spected  in  relation  to  the  obtainable  result. 

The  vase  whose  decoration  suggests  drooping  wistaria,  or 
the  soft  fingering  of  maiden  hair  fern,  fairly  exemplifies  crystal¬ 
line  ware,  the  fine  flowering  of  the  struggle  between  heat  and 
the  structure  of  cunningly  compounded  glazes,  in  the  secrecy 
of  the  fiery  furnace. 

As  for  the  polar  bear,  he  is  quite  competent  to  speak  for 
himself. 
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Carved  Wood  Candelabra  ( eighteenth  century ) 


The  Home  Market 


Two  1  'outhful  Cfods  of  an  Indoor  Cfarden 

By  Bondome 


ANALOGIES  to  the  delightful  fi  gures  here  illustrated 
L\  are  not  extremely  difficult  to  encounter  in  the  field 
-^-of  textiles  and  ceramics.  But  of  counterparts  I  have 
found  none,  though  there  muSl  he  others  not  entirely  un¬ 
like  them  Still  surviving.  Perhaps  I  should  confess  to  no 
very  diligent  search. 

But,  to  begin  with,  these  absorbed  youngers,  occupied 
gardenwise  in  the  shadow  of  renascent  classicism  crowned 
with  peacocks,  are  of  carved  wood, — pine  in  fact,  painted 
bisque  white.  They  are  22  inches  high  and  16  inches  wide. 
Quite  evidently  they  were  originally  designed  as  candel¬ 
abra,  each  leaf  cluSter  concealing  a  cup  for  holding  a  wax 
light.  At  some  recent  date  they  have  been  bored  and  wired 
for  electricity.  They  look  almoSt  unmistakably  English. 

When  one  unexpectedly  bumps  into  an  alluring  bit  of 
eighteenth-century  English  wood  carving,  the  easy  and 
obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  murmur  something  about  Grin¬ 


ling  Gibbons,'  betimes  looking  as  intelligent  as  possible. 
But  in  this  instance  that  won’t  do  at  all.  Gibbons  was  born 
in  1648,  juSt  a  year  before  Charles  I  forfeited  his  roval 
head.  He  did  his  work  and  achieved  his  fame  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  I;  began  to  suffer  decline 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  died  in  the  very  midSt  of 
the  career  of  the  firSt  of  the  four  Georges,  in  1721. 

Gibbons  was  a  wood-carver  whose  technique  is  essen¬ 
tially  adapted  to  the  material  of  his  work.  There  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  it  for  anything  else.  The  little  figures  of  our  discus¬ 
sion  are  of  wood,  certainly;  but  the  manner  of  their  carving 
is  that  of  a  sculptor  whose  conceptions  of  design  were  based 
upon  the  art  of  the  modeler  in  clay,  not  upon  that  of  the 
chiseller  of  a  non-plaCtic  material. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  and  space  to  analyse 
the  differences  very  far.  Suffice  it  to  call  attention  to  the 
modelling  of  the  heads  of  these  children;  the  summary 
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treatment  of  the  hair,  the  roundness  of  the  faces,  as  if  they 
had  been  swept  into  form  by  the  deft  and  affectionate 
touch  of  a  sensitive  finger,  rather  than  chipped  a  bit  at  a 
time  with  a  tool  of  ifteel.  In  short,  these  small  boys,  al¬ 
though  beautifully  made  of  wood,  were  produced  in  an  age 
of  the  sculptor  in  clay — the  potter.  Their  affiliations  are 
with  the  bisques  of  Derby  or  the  basalt  wares  of  Wedg¬ 
wood.  The  point  is  emphasized  in  the  fad:  that  both  figures 
have  been  pretty  thoroughly  covered  with  grayish  white 
paint.  The  suggestion  that  they  were  originally  destined  to 
the  hand  of  the  gilder  I  view  with  increasing  doubt.  They 
were,  I  believe,  either  models  for  development  in  porcelain, 
or  substitutes  for  that  material,  contrived  for  some  decora¬ 
tive  purpose  which  called  for  a  scale  rather  above  the  usual 
requirement.  The  probability  that  a  central  member  once 
existed  so  as  to  resolve  the  pair  into  a  group  of  three  seems 


reasonable.  Some  may  discover  in  the  line  of  the  balustrade 
and  its  upward  continuation  in  the  inward  branches  of  the 
trees  indications  of  use  as  corner  acroteria  for  a  pediment 
of  some  kind. 

As  for  date,  they  belong  clearly  enough  in  a  period  of 
bucolic  romanticism,  more  easily  sensed  than  defined. 
From  the  position  of  the  hands  it  would  appear  that  each 
manikin  had  once  been  engaged  in  extracting  melody 
from  the  oaten  pipe.  At  a  venture  let  us  place  them  not 
earlier  than  1760;  and  not  later  than  1780.  With  the  com¬ 
plete  material  for  comparison  at  hand, it  should,  further,  be 
possible  to  determine  acftual  authorship.  There  is  too  defi¬ 
nite  a  characterization  here,  too  obvious  a  maSterv  of  com¬ 
position  and  technique  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in  unchal¬ 
lenged  anonymity. 

And  they  may  prove  Continental  in  their  origin. 


Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

FABRICS  AND  TEXTILES 

A  Masterpiece  of  Embroidery.  Gustavus  A.  Eisen,  in  the  July 
International  Studio.  An  illustration  and  description  of  a  six¬ 
teenth-century  embroidered  tableau  in  high  relief. 

The  Vienna  Hofburg  Tapestries.  In  the  July  International 
Studio.  Six  illustrations  and  text  descriptive  of  sixteenth-, 
seventeenth-,  and  eighteenth-century  tapestries  released  from 
the  Storerooms  of  the  Hofburg  at  Vienna. 

FURNISHINGS 

The  Simple  Use  of  the  Period  Styles,  III — Tudor  and 
Jacobean.  Robert  L.  Ames,  in  The  House  Beautiful  tor  July. 
Illustrated. 

Adapt  Your  Furniture  to  Your  House,  VI — Colonial  of 
Dutch  Inspiration.  Charles  Over  Cornelius,  in  Country  Life 
for  July.  Sketches  by  O.  R.  Eggers. 

.Antiques  in  the  American  Home.  Walter  A.  Dyer,  in  Arts  and 
Decoration  for  July.  Illustrated.  An  argument  in  favor  of 
American  antiques  for  American  homes. 

From  Boule  to  Louis  Seize.  Karl  Freund,  in  the  July  Inter¬ 
national  Studio.  Illustrated.  An  article  on  evolution  in  furni¬ 
ture  design  seen  in  the  works  of  famous  French  cabinet  makers. 

METAL 

A  Chapter  of  Ancient  Chinese  Art.  Frank  H.  G.  Keeble,  in 
the  July  International  Studio.  Illustrated.  A  study  of  TaoiSt 
bronze  figures. 

Decorative  Iron  Work.  Arthur  W.  Colton,  Amy  Richards 
Colton,  in  The  Garden  Magazine  for  July.  Illustrated.  This,  the 
firSt  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  history  of  ironwork,  has  to  do 
with  its  origins. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Development  of  Ornament  from  Arabic  Script,  II. 
Archibald  H.  Christie  in  July  The  Burlington  Magazine.  Three 
pages  with  drawings  of  examples  from  various  sources. 

Boston  Shinplasters  of  the  Civil  War.  Malcolm  Storer  in 
July  Old  Time  New  England.  A  check  list  and  description,  with 
illustrations,  of  the  paper  money  used  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  now  in  the  collection  ot  the  Massachusetts  FliStorical 
Society. 

Two  Notable  Wax  Portraits.  Ethel  Stanwood  Bolton  in  July 
Old-Time  New  England.  Five  pages  with  illustrations  of  two 
wax  portraits,  recent  acquisitions  of  The  Society  for  the  Preser¬ 
vation  of  New  England  Antiquities. 

Early  American  Wall  Papers,  Part  I.  George  Leland  Hunter 


in  July  Good  Furniture  Magazine .  A  history  of  wall  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  in  America,  with  illustrations  in 
color  tram  old  houses  in  New  England. 

The  Fayerweather  Hatchment.  Charles  Knowles  Bolton  in 
July  Old-Time  New  England.  Description  and  illustration  ot  a 
framed  coat  of  arms. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size,  color,  material  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
accompanied  by  photographs. 

Answers  by  mail  cannot  be  undertaken,  but  photographs  and  other  illustrative 
material  needed  for  identification  will  be  returned  when  stamps  are  supplied. 
Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

33.  J.  H.  H.,  Kentucky,  inquires  concerning  “a  solid  silver  cup  (or 

tankard),  five  inches  high,  with  marks  on  the  bottom  as  follows: 
‘Made  in  London,  A.D.,  1762,  by  Fullerwhite’;  a  shield;  a  lion; 
‘F.  \V.,’  anti  what  appears  to  be  an  old  English  ‘G.'  It  also  has  the 
word  ‘Marjorie’  on  the  bottom.  The  side  of  the  cup  opposite  the 
handle  is  almoSt  covered  with  a  coat  of  arms.” 

This  is  probably  a  tankard  made  by  Fullerwhite,  as  indicated. 
The  name  also  occurs  as  Fuller  White.  The  inscription  other  than 
marks,  is  probably  that  of  the  donor.  Marjorie  was  probably  the 
recipient.  It  the  lettering  is  at  all  like  the  sketch  submitted  this 
part  of  the  marking  is  far  subsequent  to  the  making  of  the  piece. 
The  shield  is  the  crowned  leopard’s  head,  indicating  that  the  piece 
was  assayed  and  probably  made  in  London.  The  lion  is  the 
sign  that  the  silver  is  of  standard  quality,  and  the  old  English  ‘G’ 
is  the  date  mark  for  the  year  1762. 

Examine  the  article  on  Bookplates  in  Antiques,  Volume  I,  p. 
169,  and  see  whether  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  eighteenth  century 
bookplates  illustrated  are  at  all  similar  to  that  on  this  cup. General 
idea  of  value  per  ounce  of  old  English  silver  may  be  gathered  by 
Study  of  the  auction  notes  in  previous  numbers  of  Antiques.  For 
selling,  write  to  leading  dealers  in  silver  ware,  and  to  museums, 
giving  weight  of  piece  in  ounces  and  description.  Also  try  the 
Clearing  Llouse  in  Antiques. 

34.  D.  C.  M.,  Michigan,  asks:  Can  you  give  my  any  information  con¬ 

cerning: 

(a)  Nine  rich  pink  and  white  plates  inscribed  on  the  back, 
‘‘Moral  Maxims,  R.  &  J.  Clews. ” 

( b )  The  genuineness  of  a  Hepplewhite  sideboard  (photograph 
and  rough  sketch  of  dimensions  enclosed). 

(c)  Probable  date  of  the  snakefoot  andirons,  ball-top  made  of 
turned  brass,  on  the  enclosed  photograph. 

(d)  Probable  date  of  the  tripod  snakefoot  table  (enclosed 
photograph)  of  mahogany  with  a  top  that  tips  and  turns  on  a 
crow’s  neck;  diameter  36H  inches.  Line  of  inlay  about  edge. 


(e)  Date  and  desirability  of  chairs  shown  on  enclosed  photograph. 

(f)  Date  and  type  of  mirror  shown  in  photograph.  What  kind  of 
knobs  were  used  to  support  it? 

(a)  James  and  Ralph  Clews  were  potters  who  worked  at  Co¬ 
bridge  in  Staffordshire  from  1 8 1 8  to  1834-35.  Pink  and  white 
transfer  designs  are  usually  later  than  those  in  blue  and  are  less 
likely  to  be  listed  in  collector's  handbooks.  Hence  the  lack  of 
mention  of  the  "Moral  Maxims.” 

(, b )  The  Hepplewhite,  or  better,  the  Sheraton  sideboard,  is  of  a 
type  not  uncommon  in  Pennsylvania  and  southward.  It  seems 
safely  genuine. 

( c )  Dating  andirons,  or  any  other  piece  of  furniture,  on  the 
basis  of  a  picture  is  very  risky.  These  could  have  been  made  at 
almost  any  time  from  1730  to  yesterday. 

( d )  The  form  of  table  dates  from  mid-eighteenth  century.  Inlay 
of  top  implies  later  date.  Quite  possibly  a  recent  piece;  a  recent 
top;  or  a  mistaken  effort  to  improve  an  old  piece.  Carters  should 
be  removed. 

( e )  These  are  peculiar  chairs.  The  light  wood  suggests  pear  or 
apple.  The  form  is  a  curiously  hybrid  Hepplewhite,  neither  Eng¬ 
lish  nor  American;  probably  Italian;  possibly  German;  worth  a 
special  photograph  for  further  Ctudy. 

(/)  The  mirror  with  its  jig-sawed  frame  belongs  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Georgian  period.  If  of  walnut  it  might  be  set  in  mid¬ 
eighteenth  century;  if  of  mahogany,  from  1770-90.  For  knobs,  see 
article  on  page  74  of  this  number  of  Antiques. 

35.  M.  W.  S.,  Virginia,  would  like  to  know  about  “a  chair  that  has  been 

in  the  possession  of  my  family  for  over  eighty  years.  The  seat  is 
14  inches  high;  there  are  braces  between  all  four  legs.” 

In  so  far  as  opinion  may  be  hazarded  on  the  basis  of  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  photograph,  your  chair  may  be  classified  as  indicating  Shera¬ 
ton  influence.  The  number  of  splats  in  the  back  and  the  fad 
that  the  legs  are  braced  with  stretchers,  unusual  in  chairs  of  this 
type,  suggeSt  a  date  well  within  the  nineteenth  century. 

36.  F.  W.  R.,  Pennsylvania,  wishes  to  know  the  kind  of  china  that  forms 

a  dinner  service,  with  the  marks,  “P.  B.  &  S.,”  a  fan,  a  Chinaman, 
“Miako,”  and  a  twisted  rope.  Also  the  name  of  the  maker,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  registry  mark  “IV,  10,  9,  D.  V.” 

The  ware  you  mention  has  apparently  not  found  its  way  into 
any  of  the  manuals  for  colledtors.  The  registry  mark,  by  the  way, 
is  used  rather  miscellaneously  for  a  number  of  Staffordshire  wares 
from  about  1850.  Yours  seems  to  be  an  earthenware  bearing  a 
made  up  name  of  Oriental  suggestion,  “Miako,”  and  a  pseudo 
Chinese  pattern.  The  broken  type  of  design  suggeSts  a  date  later 
than  your  informant  advised  you,  perhaps  in  the  eighties.  Study 
types  of  decoration  in  bound  copies  of  the  art  journals  from  i860 
to  1890  for  similar  arrangements. 

NOTES 

Referring  to  question  number  29  from  B.  T.  M.,  Virginia,  regarding 
the  bronze  decoration  on  a  sofa  and  chairs,  the  editor  has  been  informed 
that  P.  E.  Guerin  is  a  present-day  manufacturer  and  importer  of  metal 
ornaments  and  is  conducting  business  at  21  Jane  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  clear  photograph  of  the  piece  of  furniture  would  enable  its  dating 
and  perhaps  the  identification  of  its  manufacturer.  The  piece  appears  to 
belong  within  the  pa£t  twenty-five  years. 
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FARMINGTON  STUDIOS 

CONNECTICUT 

Sutljentic  Antiques 

QolleFted  by  Sara  Stafford  Brayton 

Opposite  Elm  Tree  Inn  Telephone  120 


The  following  guide  has  been  compiled  and  is  published  as  cf  possible  interest 
and  help  to  collectors  who,  during  the  period  of  summer  touring,  may  wish  to 
combine  visits  to  historical  collections  and  to  the  collections  of  dealers  whose  adver¬ 
tisements  in  ANTIQUES  have  attracted  them. 

The  list  takes  up  those  states  in  New  England  other  than  Massachusetts, 
which  was  considered  in  the  July  issue  of  ANTIQUES.  For  the  material  pertaining 
to  Connecticut  the  editor  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  Rawson  W.  Haddon,  Director  of  the 
Mattatuck  Historical  Society  in  Waterbury.  This  society  has  on  file  a  list  of  the 
antique  dealers  of  the  state,  and  in  1923  will  be  prepared  to  give  information  to  col¬ 
lectors  concerning  the  dealers,  museums,  old  houses,  post  roads  and  important  pri¬ 
vate  collections  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  It  is  from  this  material  that  ANTIQUES 
has  been  privileged  to  draw  in  making  the  following  compilation. 

The  arrangement  is  by  states  and  towns.  The  items  noted  are  collections,  his¬ 
toric  houses,  and  advertising  dealers.  In  the  case  of  collections,  the  days  and  houis 
when  visiting  is  permitted,  and  the  admission  charges,  if  any,  are  noted.  The  fact 
that  certain  houses  are  listed  does  not  imply  that  they  are  open  for  inspection. 
Many  of  them  are  occupied  as  private  residences. 

For  a  list  of  dealers  in  Massachusetts  see  the  Collectors’  Guide,  immediately 
following  the  Clearing  House  cn  page  96. 

CONNECTICUT 


Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1 1 2 5  f ha  pel  Street,  Ffew  Haven,  fonn. 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pew  ter,  Brass  Goods 
All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces, 

Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

dll  oj  our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 


BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

and  Parts  for  Iff  airs 


BLACKHALL 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

The  Thomas  Lee  House  built  in  1660,  was  recently  purchased  by  the  local 
historical  society.  In  this  town  there  are  many  other  interesting  buildings, 
including  the  Little  Boston  School. 


Perfect  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movements 

G.  R.  S.  KILL  AM,  Pawtucket,  TJiode  Island 


18  SI 


CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 
'-Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone ,  Haymarket  2225 


atyyjf  Blue  Hen  ^Antique  Shop 

W  MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

m^tL  Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoon  from  2  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2780 

Philadelphia''  s  pjirgest  Selection  of 

tHsyj i^ues 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSS  EL 

1724  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

MELVIN  D.  REED 

South  Braintree,  Mass. 


700  Washington  Street 


OPPOSITE  THAYER  ACADEMY 


Maple  Highboy  Original  Brasses.  Double  Chest  of  Drawers  Old  Brasses. 
Serpentine-front  Desk  Old  Brasses.  Nine  early  New  England  Desks. 
Swell-front  and  Straight-front  Bureaus.  Tall  Post-beds.  Steigel  and 
Sandwich  Glass.  House  Filled  with  Old  Things. 


GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

All  the  A  est  oj  the  Old  dpew  Snglatid 
Antiques  in  Stock 

F.  C.  POOLE,  Ant iques 

Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

“  If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book  or  make  a  better  mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor, 
though  he  build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door 

- RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Telephone:  Marshfield  102-11 


Edward  C.  Ford 


When  motorin?  alon?  the  South  Sho 


re,  v 


isit  the 


C  A  RESWELL  SHOP  at 

MARSHFIELD,  MASS.  :  :  next  the  Historic  Winslow  House 
Characteristic  Antiques  in  a  ‘ T(are  Setting 
Gifts,  individual  and  attractive 

Larve  Assortment  of 

O 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Fine  Furniture 

For  Anything  Old,  Visit  or  Write 

The  Antique  Shop  o/'MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

261;  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


EXHIBITS:  BRIDGEPORT 

Bridgeport  Scientific  and  Historical  Society.  Antiques  and  rare  books. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Corner  of  East  Main  Street  and  Boston  Avenue.  Pixley  House,  built 
1700.  Near  by  mile  Stone  of  1687. 

DEALERS: 

The  Homestead,  1464  Fairfield  Avenue.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  CLINTON 

Stanton  Memorial  House,  Boston  Post  Road.  Afternoons,  2-6,  none.  Old 
house  furnishings  of  the  time. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Redfield  House  ( 1706 ). 

EXHIBITS:  DANBURY 

Mary  Wooster  Chapter  D.A.R.  in  County  House  Court,  71  Main  Street. 
Antiques,  etc. 

EXHIBITS:  FAIRFIELD 

Fairfield  Historical  Society.  Antiquities  and  rare  books 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Burr  Mansion,  the  Main  Street.  On  the  same  Street  is  Benson  Tavern,  now 
a  private  residence. 

Deerfield  Academy. 

MONUMENTS: 

The  Green.  Fronting  the  green  is  the  Sun  Tavern  where  Washington  Stayed 
October  1789.  On  the  green  is  an  old  whipping  poSt,  used  now  as  a  bulletin 
board.  In  the  pond  on  the  weSt  side  of  the  green  witches  were  ducked. 

DEALERS:  FARMINGTON 

Farmington  Studios.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  GUILFORD 

Old  Stone  House,  Whitfield  Street  (7639).  Interesting  collection  of  antiques. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

.Acadian  House  {1670),  Union  Street. 

Beecher  House  (7740),  Hvland-Wildman  House  {1668),  Starr  House 
(/66s). 

EXHIBITS:  HARTFORD 

Wadsworth  Athenaeum.  Daily,  10—5,  none.  In  the  building  are  the: — 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  9:30-12:30,  1:30-5:30.  Paintings,  his¬ 
torical  furniture,  manuscripts. 

Watkinson Library,  daily,  none.  Early  illustrated  books. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection,  daily,  10-5,  none.  Italian  majolica, 
French  porcelain,  Salt  glaze  ware,  famous  collection  of  Meissen  porcelain 
figurines,  Bennington  pottery,  furniture,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

City  Hall.  First  Congregational  Church.  Mark  Twain  House,  Farm¬ 
ington  Avenue.  Noah  Webster  House,  WeSt  Hartford. 

MONUMENTS: 

Soldier’s  Memorial  Arch.  First  Congregational  Cemetery. 

EXHIBITS:  LITCHFIELD 

Litchfield  Historical  Society,  South  and  East  Streets.  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  mornings,  Saturday  afternoons,  none.  Local  antiquities. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS': 

Litchfield  Law  School  (7784).  Governor  Wolcott’s  House  (7733). 
Seldon  House,  North  Street  (ij6o).  Seldon-Tallmage  House  (77-5) 
Reeve-Woodruff  House  (1773)-  Seymour  House,  now  St.  Michael’s. 
ReCtory  (7740).  Old  Curiosity  Shop  (/ 781).  Hubbard  House  (1833). 
Butler  House  Corner  North  and  Ea£t  Streets  (7792).  Phelps  House, 
Ea£t  Street  (1782).  Seymour  House  (1807).  Deming  House,  North  Street, 
designed  by  James  Spratt  (1793).  Sanford  House  (1771). 

EXHIBITS:  MADISON 

Madison  Historical  Society.  Daily,  3-6,  25  cents.  Furniture,  china,  pewter, 
etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Bishop  House,  Wall  Street  near  Clinton  (/ 690 ).  Noah  Bradley  House 
(1680).  Deacon  Grave  House  (1680).  Captain  Griffon-Scranton  House 
(77 39 )■  Captain  Meics  House  (7673). 

DEALERS: 

The  Sandpiper  Shop.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  MIDDLETOWN 

Middlesex  Countv  Historical  Society,  Union  and  Crescent  Streets.  Open 
on  application  to  caretaker,  none.  Old  furniture,  household  articles,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Henshaw  House,  College  and  Broad  Streets.  Hamlin  House,  Main  and 
Washington  Streets. 

DEALERS:  MYSTIC 

Mrs.  John  S.  Rathbone,  8  Park  Place.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  NEW  HAVEN 

Pardee’s  Old  Morris  House,  Morris  Cove.  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Satur¬ 
days,  2:30-5:30,  none.  Colonial  "and  domestic  articles. 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  144  Grove  Street.  Daily,  9:30- 
12:30,  2-5,  none.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  colledlions,  old  pewter,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

United  Church.  Center  Church  (7874).  Pierpont  House,  Elm  Street 
(7764).  Graduates’  Club  (7799).  Jones  House,  87  Elm  Street  (7733). 
Yale  University. 
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MONUMENTS: 

Judge’s  Cave,  We£t  Rock. 

DEALERS: 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop,  1125  Chapel  Street.  General  line. 

DEALERS:  NORWALK 

Nellie  Sprague  Lockwood,  9  Westport  Avenue.  General  line. 

D.  A.  Bern.tein,  205  Weitport  Avenue.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  NEW  LONDON 

New  London  County  Historical  Society,  Shaw  Mansion,  Bank  Street. 
Daily,  25  cents,  free,  Wednesday  afternoons.  Historical  museum  and  library. 
HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Hugenot  House,  Truman  Street.  Hempstead  House,  HempStead  Street. 
{1678). 

Old  Town  Mill  (/ 6jo ),  Main  Street. 

DEALERS: 

|ames  Davidson,  191  Howard  Street.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  OLD  SAYBROOK 

Acton  Library  Museum.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  2-6,  none. 
Historical  collection. 

MONUMENTS: 

Lady  Fenwick’s  Tomb. 


Ye  Bradford  Arms 

Antique 

LUNCHEONS  &  TEAS 

so  Court  St.,  Plymouth,  zMdss. 

Telephone,  Plymouth  446 


DEALERS:  POQUONNOCK  BRIDGE 

The  Wild  Goose  Tea  House.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  WALLINGFORD 

Wallincford  Historical  Society,  South  Main  Street,  occupies  the  Samuel 
Parsons  House  (7759),  antiques,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Rev.  Samuel  Smith  House,  Main  Street. 

EXHIBITS:  WATER  BURY 

Mattatuck  Historical  Society,  119  West  Main  Street.  Daily,  2-5,  none. 
Early  American  china,  glass,  pewter,  etc.  Indian  collection. 
MONUMENTS: 

The  Franklin  Statue  in  Library  Park,  by  Paul  W.  Bartlett. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

The  Porter  House,  Union  City,  a  Revolutionary  Tavern. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS:  WESTPORT 

House  on  King  Street  ( iy6o ).  Jesup  House  on  Po6t  Road  (/<?//)• 

EXHIBITS:  WETHERSFIELD 

The  Webb  House  on  Main  Street,  part  of  which  was  built  in  1652,  opened  by 
the  D.A.R.  contains  Colonial  furnishings  and  some  old  wall  paper. 

HIS  TORI  C  B  UILDINGS: 

Adjoining  the  Webb  House,  Silas  Deane  House. 

EXHIBITS:  WINDSOR 

Windsor  Library,  Mather  Mansion,  Broad  Street.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  3-5:30,  7:30-9,  none.  Colonial  home  and  farm  utensils. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  Home,  Palisado  Avenue.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  10-6,  25  cents.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  furniture,  souvenirs 
of  famous  men. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Old  Warham  Mill,  Poqueonock  Avenue.  Moore  House,  Elm  Street.  Old 
Loomis  Homestead. 

MONUMENTS: 

Oldest  Cemetery  in  State.  Bissall’s  Ferry,  oldest  ferry,  Cbill  in  use. 

EXHIBITS:  WINSTED 

Winchester  Historical  Society.  Occupies  the  Solomon  Rockwell  House 
(/8/j).  Antiques,  portraits,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Old  Mill  House  ( 1771 ). 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS:  WOODBURY 

Glebe  House  (777/). 

Orton  House  (7750),  J.  Platt  House,  Marshall  House,  part  of  which  was 
built  before  1700,  Jabes  Bacon  House  (double  over  hang)  on  lower  road 

(7750)- 

MONUMENTS: 

Grave  of  Pomperang,  Indian  chief. 


I  HE  inviting  spaciousness  of 
an  earlier  architectural  tradition , 

An  air  of  pervasive  hospitality  that 
finds  few  modern  counterparts , 

Yet ,  withal ,  the  comforts  and 
satisfactions  of  today. 

The  HOTEL  GREYLOCK 

Henry  ENfHTeague,  Lessee 

Williamstown  Mass. 

The  HANOVER  INN 

at  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

stands  in  the  midst  of  stately  college 
buildings,  beneath  ancient  elms.  To 
the  seeker  after  things  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  and  choice  it  offers  special 
appeal.  And,  since  it  is  a  small  Inn, 
advance  reservations  are  advised. 

Please  communicate  with 

ARTHUR  P.  FAIRFIELD,  ^Manager 

HANOVER  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

C.  F.  LIBBIE  £5?  CO. 


MAINE 


EXHIBITS:  AUGUSTA 

Fort  Western  (775^).  Daily,  none.  Indian  relics,  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
articles. 


COLUMBIA  FALLS 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Ruggles  House. 

DEALERS:  KENNEBUNK 

Carter’s  Antique  Shop.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  PORTLAND 

Maine  Historical  Society,  485  Congress  Street.  Daily,  9-5,  none. 
Longfellow  House,  487  Congress  Street.  Daily,  8:30-12,  2-5,  none. 
Natural  History  Rooms,  22  Elm  Street.  Daily,  2-4,  none. 

Sweet  Memorial  and  Art  Museum,  hi  High  Street.  Daily,  9-4,  25  cents. 
DEALERS: 

Clarence  H.  Allen,  338  Cumberland  Avenue.  General  line. 


booksellers  and  <*. Appraisers 

(Book  Au&ioneers for  Over  Forty  Tears) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  214-216 

BOSTOPf 

To  o Antique  ‘Dealers  and  (foil eel  or s 

SEND  us  a  list  of  your  Old  Books,  Old  Prints, 
Portraits,  Whaling  Pictures,  Old  Autograph 
Letters,  and  Documents. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  Books,  etc.,  purchased  for 
cash.  Appraisals  made  for  Probate,  Income  Tax, 
or  Insurance. 


til' 


DERBY’S 


HALLMARK 
JEWELERS 

Antiques,  Silver,  Jewelry 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  stock  when 
in  Concord,  New  Hampshire 


Qhina ,  Furniture ,  T^are  Qlass ,  PiSlures 

'Boston  Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street,  Boston 


It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  be  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 


EXHIBITS:  WALDOBORO 

Penaquid  Improvement  Association.  Sunday*  none.  Local  antiquities. 


HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Old  German  Meeting  House.  Block.  House.  Powder  House.  Mar 
Antoinette  House. 

DEALERS: 

W.  W.  Creamer.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  WINTHROP 

Bishop  Museum. 

EXHIBITS:  YORK 

Old  L  ork  Jail  (1653).  Daily,  9—12,  2— c,  25  cents.  Collection  of  antiques. 
HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

McIntire  Garrison  House  (1643).  Sewall  Mansion;  Brooks  Mansion 
Old  Wilcox  Tavern;  Congregational  Church. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
EXHIBITS:  CONCORD 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Daily,  9-5;  none.  Extensiv 


S\(ew  England's  Colonial  and 
Oriental  Tfug  ‘Be pairing  Shop 


Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 
and  Woven 


STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Revere  1176-R 


/ 


want  TO  BUY  :A  ACT  I  gu  £  S 

Before  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immaterial ; 
but  see  me  without  fail 


library;  portraits,  glass,  china,  and  silver  of  historical  interest. 

DEALERS: 

Derby’s.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  DOVER 

Woodman  Institute,  182  Central  Avenue.  Daily,  2-5,  none.  Includes  William 
Damm  log  garrison  house  {1675),  utensils,  tools,  and  relics  of  Colonial  times. 
HISTORIC  BUILDINGS:  EXETER 

Garrison  House  ( (1639 ),  North  and  Clifford  Streets. 

Cincinnati  Memorial  Hall  ( 172 /),  Water  Street  and  Governor’s  Lane 
Folsom  Tavern  (/ 770 ).  Gilman  House  (1736),  Front  Street. 
EXHIBITS:  FRANKLIN 

Webster’s  birthplace.  Daily,  none.  Historical  relics. 

DEALERS: 

Webster  Place  Antique  Shop  and  Tea  Room.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  HANCOCK  VILLAGE 

Hancock  Historical  Society.  Daily,  none.  Fine  colleiftion  of  pewter. 

HIS  TORIC  B  U1LDINGS: 

Old  Church  with  Christopher  Wrenn  steeple. 

DEALERS: 

Fuller  Homestead.  General  line. 


D  A  N  1  E  L  F  .  M  A  G  N  E  R 

Fountain  Square  (Telephone)  Hingham,  Mass. 

When  in  P H I P> 8 J^P H I 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  Class,  China,  Fetvter,  Etc . 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

H.  SACKS  &f  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

<cA n  tip  u  e  F urn  iture 
Brass  t Antiques  ‘Restored 

O l d  C uriosity  Shop p e 

WILLIAM  B.  McCarthy,  Proprietor 

Antiques 

30  Sandwich  Street ,  Plymouth,  M  ASS. 

JAMES  M.  FISK  &  CO. 

17  PROVINCE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialists  iti  Ifcs  taring  Oil  FSi/ntings 
Engravings,  Etchings,  Etc. 

Expert  Service  on  ^Difficult  t Antiques  in  W ood 
Our  advice  freely  given,  if  requested,  to  those  who  have  doubts  as  to  what  may  or 
should  be  done. 


EXHIBITS:  MANCHESTER 

Manchester  Historical  Association,  Carpenter  Memorial  Library.  Satur¬ 
days,  2-<,  none.  Historical  collection. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Stark  House,  River  Road.  Old  Town  Church,  Mammoth  Road,  East  Man¬ 
chester. 

MONUMENTS: 

Blodgett  Monument,  Merrimack  Common.  Stark  Monument,  Stark  Park. 
EXHIBITS:  PETER  BORO 

Peterboro  Historical  Society.  Daily,  none.  General  collection. 
DEALERS: 

The  Antique  Shop  of  the  American  Citizens  Club.  Tea  room  and  general 
line. 

EXHIBITS:  PORTSMOUTH 

Portsmouth  Athenaeum,  Market  Square.  Daily,  2-4:30,  none.  Collection  of 
old  volumes. 

Portsmouth  Historical  Society,  Middle  Street.  Daily,  10-5:30,  25  cents. 
Antiques  of  all  kinds. 

Colonial  Dames  Mansion,  i  ^4  Market  Street.  Daily,  10-6,  25  cents.  Colonial 
furnishings  and  garden. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  Memorial,  Court  Street.  Daily,  10-5:30,  25  cents. 
Aldrich  collection  ot  books,  papers,  etc. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Wentworth  Gardner  House,  Gardner  Street. 

Tobias  Lear  House,  Hunking  Street. 

Paul  Jones  House,  Middle  Street. 

Governor  Benning  Wentworth  Mansion,  Little  Harbor  Road. 
DEALERS: 

E.  A.  Wiggin,  350  State  Street.  General  line. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS:  SHARON 

Law  House  (/Soo). 

DEALERS:  WASHINGTON 

JacQuith  Mansion.  Tea  room  and  general  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS:  LINCOLN 

Eleazer  Arnold  House  (1687). 

EXHIBITS:  NEWPORT 

Newport  Historical  Society,  Touro  Street.  Daily,  9-5,  none.  General 
antique  collection. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Redwood  Library,  Bellevue  Avenue.  Court  House,  Washington  Square. 
Vernon  House,  Mary  Street.  Prescott  House,  Pelham  Street.  Old  State 
House. 

PAWTUCKET 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Old  Slater  Mill,  Main  Street  Bridge.  Fir£t  cotton  mill  in  America. 

The  Daggett  House,  Slater  Park  (1683). 
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IALERS: 

3.  R.  S.  Killam.  Repairers  of  clocks. 

(HI  BITS:  PROVIDENCE 


Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  66  Waterman  Street.  Daily,  9-5,  except 
!i  August,  then  10-1;  none.  Library  and  historical  relics. 

Pendleton  House,  entrance  through  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  11 
Waterman  House.  Daily,  2-5,  none.  Chippendale  furniture. 

John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Brown  University.  Daily,  9-5,  none.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  historical  documents. 


Bios 


ISTORJC  BUILDINGS: 

First  Baptist  Meeting  House,  North  Main  Street  (1714)  Betsy  Williams 
Cottage,  Roger  Williams  Park.  Admiral  Ezek  Hopkins  House,  Admiral 
Street.  Carrington  House,  Williams  Street.  John  Brown  House,  Power 
Street. 

BALERS: 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Brouwer,  260  Brow  Street,  EaSt  Providence.  Antique 
I  slassware,  china. 

XHIBITS:  ,  WESTERLY 

Westerly  Historical  Society,  Memorial  Library.  Daily,  none.  Collection 
of  local  interest. 
r IS TORI  C  BUILDINGS: 

Dr.  Babcock  House,  Post  Road.  Col.  Harry  Babcock  House.  King  Tom 
Ninigret  Farm,  Post  Road.  Lewis  House,  Margin  Street. 

WNUMENTS: 

Park  Burial  Ground,  site  of  old  church.  Kitchemang,  Indian  ford. 


Antiques!  for  Collections  or  for  Gifts 


Immediate  Specials 

Sheffield  Muffineer  id  Shef¬ 
field  Caster,  of  best  period. 
Battersea  Boxes  id  Some 
Exceptional  Mirror  Knobs  in 
Enamel,  Lustre  id  Glass. 

Pewter  Tea  Caddy,  engraved 
(Heppelwhite  style). 

3  or  4  Perfect  Old  Flips. 


Usual  Stock 

Staffordshire  Figures. 
Cottage  China  Tea  Sets  in 
bright  patterns. 

Lustre  Ware  in  variety. 

Lamps  in  tin,  pewter,  glass. 
Glassware  of  many  kinds. 

Old  Lithog  ra  phs,Ch  ai  rs,Ta  b  les 
Various  Furniture. 


Correspondence  on  these  or  other  items  invited 


Mrs.  Mary  D. Walker 


Corner  Front  Street  &  Wareham  Road 


GMARION,  MASS. 


fi  fth  early  numbers  of 


,  VERMONT 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS:  BRANDON 

Birthplace  of  Stephen  A.  Douclass. 

DEALERS: 

Harris  Antique  Shop.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  BURLINGTON 

University  of  Vermont  Museum.  Daily,  none.  Collection  of  American  and 
Indian  relics. 

DEALERS: 

George  H.  Mylkes.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  NEWBURY 

Chapter  House,  Oxbrow  Chapter,  D.A.R.  Shown  by  appointment.  Historical 
relics  and  antiques  of  various  kinds. 

OLD  BENNINGTON 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS: 

Old  First  Church.  Robinson  Homestead  (7795).  Walloomsac  Inn. 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION 

DEALERS: 

E.  J.  Johnson.  General  line. 

EXHIBITS:  WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock  D.A.R.  House.  Antique  collection. 

DEALERS: 

E.  W.  Allen.  General  line. 

White  Cupboard  Inn.  General  line. 


Current  Books 

( Continued from  page  82) 

Collecting  Antiques  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  By  Felix  Gade.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  222  pages,  86  illus.  Price,  $ 6.00 . 

FEW  books  on  furniture  are  written  around  the  illustrations 
contained  in  them.  Occasionally  occurs  the  exception — 
such  as  is  found  in  Wallace  Nutting’s  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim 
Century — and  in  Felix  Cade’s  Collecting  Antiques  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit. 

As  the  title  of  the  latter  indicates,  and  as  the  author  frankly 
states,  this  is  the  narrative  of  a  twenty-five  years’  search  for 
antique  furniture,  prints,  china,  and  other  works  of  art,  and  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  record  of  the  objedts  that  Mr 
Gade  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  in  his  possession,  and 
which  he  illustrates  clearly  by  text  and  photograph. 

Following  a  short  introduction  on  the  various  aspects  of 
collecting,  the  author  takes  up,  one  by  one,  the  various  pieces 
that  he  owns  or  has  owned,  classifying  them  in  successive 
chapters  under  the  heads  of  lacquer  and  marquetry,  twist-leg 
furniture,  chairs,  chests,  clocks,  needlework,  rugs,  carpets,  and 
engravings.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  particular  subject  in  hand,  and 
then  falls  back  directly  to  the  author’s  collection,  with  an  illus¬ 
trated  discussion  of  the  piece,  and  its  history. 


ANTIQUES  at  a  premia  m 

it  should  be  worth  while  to  have  Volume  I  bound 
in  handsome,  standard  form. 

W  e  use  “old-blue”  buckram:  gold  stamped. 

Send  your  first  six  numbers,  and  draft  for  $2.50. 
Copies  will  be  returned  well  bound  at  no  further 
charge 

This  offer  holds  only  during  the  dull  midsummer 
season — so  please  act  at  once. 

Antiques:  68j  Altlantic  <Ave.,  Boston 

Are  You  Looking  for 

r  A  cRgAcRf  -ACa  hog  any  High-Cost  fled? 

The  foot  posts  are  beaded  and  have  the  acanthus  leaf 
carving.  On  each  foot  post,  in  the  urn-shaped  part 
that  comes  below  the  beading,  are  carved  two  eagles 
and  two  American  flags. 

On  exhibit  also  you  will  find  a  carefully  selected  stock 
of  antique  furniture,  glass,  china,  prints. 

R.  P.  PAULY 

5  Charles  Street  (ffiff/fiZ)  Boston 

(. Member  of  American  Antique  Dealers  Association ) 

DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  Inc. 

i  45  FIFTH  AVENUE,  PELHAM,  N.  Y. 

zAfn  cl Announcement 

We  take  pleasure  in  stating  that,  on  and  after  August  First,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  our  stock  of  early  American  furniture,  glass, 
china,  and  textiles  will  be  displayed  in  larger  quarters  at  Number  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-Five,  Fifth  Avenue,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

The  new  shop  is  but  a  few  steps  from  the  Pelham  Station  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Main  Line,  is  equally  accessible  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Station  of  the  Westchester  id  Boston  Railroad,  and  but  five 
minutes  from  the  Boston  Post  Road  by  motor. 

Upon  request,  we  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive 
advance  notices  advising  of  new  and  important  additions  to  stock.  Please 
specify  in  what  items  you  are  interested. 

DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  Inc. 


A  Shop  of  Old  Interesting  Silver 


This  pair  of  old  Italian 
Candlesticks  (height  ioI2//, 
base  A'C')  is  a  notable  ex¬ 
ample  ol  some  fine  silver 
found  in  our  showrooms. 


On  Exhibit: — Old  Sheffield 
Plate,  Early  American  Sil¬ 
ver,  Antique  Jewelry, 


Old  P  ewterware. 


George  C.  Ge be  lei  re,  70  Chestnut  Street ,  Boston 

Silversmith  for  ''Thirty  Years.  Repairs  and  matches  old  pieces. 


THE 


SOU  TH  S  U 1)  B  U\J 


Antique  ^fjop 

20  miles  west  of  Boston 

on  the  Boston-New  York  State  Road 
for  the 

MUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Things  released  from 
O/d  New  England  fa  m  Hie  s 


✓AUR  show  rooms  contain  one  ot  the  largest  col 
lections  ol  American  Antiques  in  New 
England. 

No  matter  what  your  particular  interest 
is,  you  will  find  something  to  please  you  in 
our  assortment  ol  furniture,  china,  glass- 
ware,  chintz,  etc.  IfT'd 

When  in  or  near  Boston  plan  to  visit  us.  It  wil 
more  than  pay  you. 


FLAYDERMAN  KAUFMAN 

Boston' s  Home  of  'American  * Antiques 
6c,  67,  68  Charles  Street 


/  geeT  ifjfgsrocKf 


Sofas,  bureaus,  highboys,  tables,  chairs,  bed¬ 
steads,  mirrors-,  clocks,  and  old  time  metal  ware. 
Likewise  old  glass,  china  and  mirror  knobs. 


/  Repair  and  Rejinish: 


Old  and  broken  pieces  of  value,  particularly 
where  veneers,  inlay,  or  painted  decoration 
needs  careful  workmanship. 


I  execute  many  commissions  by  mail  and  invite 
correspondence. 


E.W.  ALLEN 


Woodstock ,  Yen/iont 


Naturally,  many  anecdotes  of  a  more  or  less  intimate  natun 
enliven  the  text.  Such  a  one  is  the  account  of  a  stuffed  settee 
which  was  bought  for  a  small  sum  because  of  the  shape  of  th 
legs  and  seat,  but  which,  when  various  layers  of  chintz  ancl 
stuffing  over  the  back  had  been  removed,  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
lovely  and  rare  example  of  the  Brothers  Adam,  with  seve 
carved  splats,  and  a  seat  in  original  petit  point. 

Some  of  these  stories  are  interesting,  some  less  so,  but  eac 
objed  mentioned  is  illustrated;  albeit  the  reader  sometimes  find; 
it  necessary  to  hunt  through  many  pages  for  the  illustration* 
As  is  the  case  in  many  other  English  books,  it  seems  to  have  beer 
impossible  for  the  publisher  to  place  the  pidure  opposite  it; 
descriptive  text,  or  even  in  close  proximity  to  it.  Convenience 
seems  to  have  been  deliberately  sacrificed  to  good  looks,  or  tc 
the  exigencies  of  binding  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  illustra 
tion  every  second  page.  This  may  tend  to  make  the  book  more 
attradive  to  the  casual  eye,  but  it  is  neither  useful  nor  pradical1 
from  the  reader’s  standpoint,  and  it  is  sometimes  very  annoying 
to  the  serious  student. 

So,  too,  one  regrets  the  seven  chapters  entitled  “Advice  tc 
Colledors,”  which  rather  overweight  the  end  of  the  book.! 
They  contain  many  useful  hints,  and  a  great  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation,  but  if  more  judiciously  sprinkled  through  the  book  they 
would  prove  equally  valuable  and  somewhat  more  readily! 
digested.  The  chapter  on  “Taste  in  Decoration”  is,  however, 
one  that  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  many  colledors.  To  quote] 
the  author,  “Why  should  people  crowd  their  sitting  rooms  with 
hundreds  of  jugs,  cups  and  saucers,  candlesticks,  warming  pans,! 
and  kettles  small  and  large,  making  them  combined  kitchens, 
sculleries  and  pantries?  Colledors  must  remember  that  things 
suitable  for  ornament  were  intended  for  ornaments  when  they 
were  made,  and  each  one  should  be  the  work  of  an  artist.  Every- 1 
thing  should  be,  if  possible,  of  the  same  period,  and  each  example 
the  best  ot  its  kind.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  as  to  what 
size  and  style  of  house  the  treasures  are  placed  in,  in  order  that 
the  toute  ensemble  may  have  a  certain  charm.” 

Perhaps  this  smacks  of  purism,  but  departure  from  the  code 
should  be,  at  least,  intelligently  deliberate. 

Collecting  Antiques  for  Pleasure  and  Profit  is  too  specific  and 
too  highly  personal  to  serve  as  a  reference  book  for  periods  and 
styles.  But  viewed  as  an  intimate  story  of  a  personal  colledion, 
and  as  an  introdudion  to  a  fascinating  study — that  of  colleding 
antiques — it  should  prove  helpful.  Those  who,  in  the  process  of 
establishing  their  own  colledions,  are  anxious  to  sharpen  their 
perceptions  by  con  tad  with  the  experience  of  others  will  find  the 
book  highly  valuable.  To  have  followed  the  author  through  the 
discussion  of  the  things  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  time  and 
affedionate  study,  to  have  viewed  his  possessions  with  an  eye 
stimulated  to  critical  observation,  and,  in  successive  instances,  to 
have  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  judgments  expressed,  is  to 
have  progressed  well  along  the  road  of  connoisseurship. 


ANTIQUES 


Historical  and  Old  Blue  Q.nnay 
If l ass,  Qup  delates, 
Ornaments ,  Btc. 


MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street,  East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 


zMODCRN  F'REJfCH  zART 

The  following  important  illustrated  articles  dealing  with  MODERN 
FRENCH  ART  in  painting  have  appeared  in  the  Burlington  Magazine. 
Copies  of  these  issues  may  be  obtained  at  two  dollars  each,  except  Nos. 
149,  168,  173,  176,  178,  179,  180,  188,  and  189,  which  are  one  dollar  each. 

June,  i()22  French  Art  of  the  Last  ioo  Years  One  Dollar 
This  number  includes  articles  by  Roger  Fry  and  Walter  Sickert,  with 
many  illustrations  on  exhibitions  now  being  held  in  London  and  Paris 

N-o. 

French  Painting  in  the  Nineteenth  Century . Lionel  Cusl  149 

Degas:  Three  Heads . Anon  119 

Memories  of  Degas . George  Moore  178,  179 

Degas . . . Walter  Sickert  176 

“Madame  Charpentier”  and  her  Family,  by  Renoir,  Leonce  Benedite  57 

Manet  at  the  National  Gallery . Lionel  Oust  168 

“Paul  Cezanne,”  by  Ambrose  Vollard;  Paris,  1915 ...  .Lionel  Oust  168 

On  a  composition  by  Gauguin . Roger  Fry  18 

Vincent  Van  Gogh . R.  Mayer- Riefstalil  92 

Puvis  de  Chavannes . Ciias.  Ricketts  61 

Vincent  Van  Gogh,  Letters . F.  Melian  Stawell  99 

Six  Drawings  by  Rodin . Randolph  Schwabe  188 

Modern  French  Art  at  the  Mansard  Galleries . M.  S.  P.  198 

Cezanne . Maurice  Denis  82,  83 

The  Sculptures  of  Maillol . . . Roger  Fry  85 

WHEN  ORDERING  PLEASE  QUOTE  NUMBER 
The  Burlington  Magazine  is  recognised  as  authoritative  on  questions  of 
Art  and  Art  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Its  con¬ 
tributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on  their  respective  subjects.  -Its  illus¬ 
trations  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  Art  Magazine,  and  the  Magazine 
aims  in  its  reviewing  at  being  a  complete  guide  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  subjects  dealt  zoith  are: 

Architecture,  Arms  and  Armour,  Bronzes,  Oriental  Carpets,  Chinese  Porce¬ 
lain,  Embroideries  and  Lace,  Engravings,  Furniture,  Old  Glass,  Minia¬ 
tures,  Old  Silver,  Pewter,  Plate,  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Tapestries,  etc. 
A  Classified  List  of  the  Principal  Articles  Published  can  be  obtained  F REE 
on  Application 

The  Burlington  Magazine 

Per  copy,  3100.  by  the  year,  39.00; 

For  Connoisseurs  sample,  75  cents  Illustrated 

Published  monthly  by 

1  he  Medici  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Book  and  Art  Publishers 
776  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


“AVeritable  Museum” 

20  Minutes  from  Broadway,  via  L.  I.  R.  R.  Penn.  Station,  N.  Y. 

Early  American  Dlntiques 

for  the  adornment  of  the  home  and  the  delight 
of  the  collector. 

Rare  collections  of  Sandwich  Glass,  Cup  Plates,  Candlesticks 
Salts,  American  Pottery,  Furniture,  Hooked  Rugs, 
Historical  Bottles,  Currier  Prints. 

W rite  for  booklet 

Hong  Manb’s:  Jfamous  Antique 

KATHARINE  WILLIS 

272  Hi  llside  Avenue,  Jamaica ,  New  York  City 

{Main  Motor  Highway  on  Long  Island) 


Albert  J.  Hill,  Est.  1895  Wm.  K.  MacKay 

HILL-MacKAY  CO. 

^Appraisers 

For  Inheritance  Fax ,  Frohate,  Insurance , 
Ffivision  ofFroperty,  £tc. 

Sales  for  Settlement  of  Estates  Arranged 

Auction  or  Private 

120  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone,  Congress  3167 


J.  S.  METCALLE 

Antiques ,  Furniture 
Works  of  Dirt,  Etc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 

NANTUCKET  GALLERIES  HYANNIS  GALLERIES 

23  Centre  Street,  Nantucket,  Mass.  Hyannis,  Mass. 

The  Branch  Galleries  of  LEONARD  &  COMPANY  are  now  open 
Don  t  Fail  to  Disit  Fhese  DlttraElive  Shops 

Rare  Antiques,  Old  English  Oak,  Early  American  Furniture,  Fine  Mahogany  Reproductions,  Italian 
;  Walnut.  Ship  Models — Curios  of  old  Shipping  and  Whaling  Days. 

Old  Silver,  Lanterns,  Andirons,  Door  Knockers,  Clocks,  Old 
Mirror,  Glass,  Porcelains,  Objedts  of  Art,  Paintings,  Lamps 

These  branches  draw  from  the  stock  and  have  the  facilities  of  the  Boston  Galleries.  Nothing  but  distinctive  and  unusual  pieces  at  moderate  prices. 
!  Intelligent  and  Accurate  Appraising. 

LEONARD  c If  COMPANY,  46  Bromfield  Street,  F  os  ton,  FMlass. 


A  Varied  Collection  ot  Antiques 
including 

F  urniture,  China,  Glass,  Cup-plates,  Lamps 
Candlesticks,  Flasks,  Pitchers,  ]ugs 
Homespun  Coverlets,  and 
Copperplate 

E.  A.  Wiggin 

750  State  Street  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


<l A t  Wa  y  l  a  n  d  F  o  u  r  -  Q o  r  n  e  r  s 

E  A  R  L  Y  A  M  E  R  1  C  A  N 


Mirrors 

afr,  mm 

Brass 

Pewter 

China 

I  ex  tiles 

]  Abuser  -  ] 

I  ron 

Furniture 

Glass 

FI 

IV rite  for 

Correspondence 

lists  and 

promptly 

prices 

*  15 

answered 

KATHERINE  N.  L  O 

RING 

YVAYLAXD  (Telephone  76)  MASS. 

on  the  B  o  s  t  o  n-W  orcester  Highway 


8s  t  a  te  AUC1  IO  N  Settle///  e/i  t 


Open  again 

The  DUXBURY  SHOP 

(Really  a  Delightful  Old  Barn) 

UntttjueS 

at  D  U  X  B  U  R  Y,  M  ASS. 

Full  of  old  things,  some  very  choice,  some  very  rare,  all  very  interesting.  | 
Just  now  6  Hepplewhite  Chairs ,  Superior  Alaple  Highboy ,  Lustre- 
ware,  various  Glass  and  China  including  an  old  Worcester  Tea  Set. 
Under  the  trees  overlooking  the  pond  is  Mrs.  Shaw’s  Duxbury  Tea  Shop. 
Teas  and  Luncheons ,  outdoors  or  in. 

H  ARLOW  H  OWLAND,  'Boston  &  Duxbury 

Hand-made  Furniture  Hr  asses 


At  the  Clement  Homestead 

CORINTH,  Yt.  ( between  Cookeville  and  West  Corinth ) 

lfzednesday ,  August  (j  : :  1  o  a.  m. 

Old  cherry  hall  clock,  Sandwich  glasses,  pitchers,  old  blown 
flasks,  Bristol  cottage  china,  Staffordshire  ware,  Sten¬ 
cilled  chairs,  early  dressers,  pine  blanket  chest, 
turned  maple  four  post  beds,  2  superb 
hoop-backed  Windsor  chairs  in 
perfect  condition 

Ma  ny  other  articles  of  personal  and  household  use,  treasured  by  aged 
recluse,  recently  deceased. 


Old-tim  e 
m  e  t  h  o  d  s 
faithfully 
reproduce 
originals  in  design,  workman¬ 
ship, and  color.  We  make, match, 
copy,  or  repair  anything.  One 
piece  or  a  thousand. 


W  M .  BALL  &  SONS 


Take  B.  &  At.  R.  R.  to  Bradf  ord,  Vt.  Road  thence  marked  for  Motorists 

JJrllte  Sprague  ILocUtuooti 

•Aegri  q  ues 

zAll  Ririds  Bought  and  So/d.  'HI so  ghina 
9  Westport  Avenue  (Post  Road),  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Norwalk  845 

_ Colonial  ££ea  flxoom _ 

ANTIQUES 

HISTORICAL  y  EARLY  AMERICAN  GLASS,  CHINA,  Etc. 
EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

FULLER  HOMESTEAD 

HANCOCK  VILLAGE,  N.  H. 

T ele phone,  HANCOCK ,  N.  H.,39-2 

CORNER  SHOP  &  TEA  ROOM 

CORNER  MAIN  &  SOUTH  STREETS,  Three  Doors  Below  the  Inn 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 

RARE  ANTIQUES:  Specializing  in  Early  American  Master-made  Fur¬ 
niture  of  the  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  and  Colonial  Periods.  Staffordshire 
Chi  na  and  Cottage  Ornaments,  Sandwich  Glass  and  Cup-plates 
Over-night  Lodging  for  Tourists.  Luncheon  and  Afternoon  Tea.  Moderate  Rates 


MALVERN 


CHESTER  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


The  SANDPIPER  iPZFF 

A /it  iff  ues  ::  lea  Lfoom 
Lucy  A  T W AT  F  R  ROYCE,  8MadisO/l,  Qo/l/l. 

Telephone ,  56 

Visit  Mrs.  Clark’s  Shop 

r'OU  will  find  a  pair  of  Dolphin  Candlesticks  and  Compote ,  a  pair  oj 
blue-glass  lamps ,  a  pair  of  Beehive  plates,  in  addition  to  a  large  dis¬ 
play  of  Sandwich  glass,  pottery  and furniture. 

IV rite  if  you  can  not  call. 

E  ighthSt.  (gfuder'i  ni)  dfew  F  edf 'or  dgASCas  s . 
Shall  we  bind  your  Antiques  for  you? 

Send  your  first  six  numbers,  charges  pre¬ 
paid  and  draft  for  $2.50.  You  will  receive 
them  bound  in  old-blue  buckram. 

ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


T hut  J a n  11  a ry  Number^/  Antiques 

If  you  have  a  January,  1922,  number  of  Antiques  that  you  are  willing  to  part 
with  for  75  cents  send  it  flat ,  with  your  name  attached. 

If  the  copy  is  a  perfect  one  you  will  receive  75  cents  by  return  mail. 

Address:  ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 


[  9 2 1 


AMAZING  ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 

I  Such  rarities  are  seldom  seen  ;  thick,  sparkling,  velvety.  Some  of  my  rugs  are 
now  in  museums,  many  were  piftured  in  leading  rug  books.  Volume  of  sup- 
|  ply  is  off  90%  since  1914,  and  will  fall  more.  Persia  is  bare  of  antiques  today, 
j  Each  rug  is  a  collector's  dream,  the  best  of  over  10,000.  That  is  why  I  have 
I  sold  rugs  in  all  of  our  large  cities.  Descriptive  list  on  request ;  then,  if  you  like, 
I  1  will  prepay  an  assortment  on  approval. 

L.  B.  LAWTON  :  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


Sip  and  Sup  at 

Saquitl)  jtlansiton 


1778 


Washington,  N.  H. 

Oriental  and  Colonial  Antiques 


A  CAREFULLY  selected  collection  of  glassware, 
pottery,  and  furniture,  among  which  of  special 
iote  is  a  pair  of  Dolphin  candlesticks  and  a  set  of 
Bristol  dishes, — 12  cups, 2  saucers, and  I2cake  plates, 
all  in  excellent  condition.  if  you  cannot  call, write 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Johnson,  S34s“  Fall  driver,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES 

JAMES  DAVIDSON 

AS  LARGE  A  DEALER’S  COLLECTION  AS  ANY  IN 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE,  392 

191  H  oward  St.,  dfew  fgrndon,  Qonn. 
FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

Fhe  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 
2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Beach  1522M 

Q  7-  /[  <r\  Y  cp  O  RARE  BRITISH  COL- 
O  -L  _Z  2-ZJC  -/  dj  ONIALS  are  my  specialty 

Selections  sent  on  approval 

T.  ALLEN 

“CRAIGARD,”  BLAKE  HALL  ROAD,  WANSTEAD,  E.  II. 

ENGLAND 


Antique  &  Modern  Firearms,  Kentucky  Rifles 
Sandwich  Candlesticks  &  Salt  Cellars 
Historical  Cup-Plates  &  Flasks 
Windsor&  Early  American  Furniture, Lowestoft  China 

The  Sun  Dial  Shop 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 

873  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

American  Furniture ,  Few  ter 
Brasses ,  Qlockg 

321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

a  ppj  i  gues 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  MIRRORS,  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
CHINA,  PEWTER,  BOI  TLES,  Etc.  Choice  Selection  of  Sandwich  Glass 

JOS.  £.  DOPtANl 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Main  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone ,  Holyoke  824 

“THE  CORNER  CUPBOARD” 

APpT  I  0  ues 

8  Park  Place  (Dele phone ,5 3),  Mystic,  Conn. 

NOTE — Park  Place  is  a  continuation  of  Gravel 
Street  on  the  WeS:  Shore  of  the  Mystic  River 

MRS.  JOHN  S.  RATH  BONE 

Old  Fashioned  “OLIVIA” 

Applique  Patchwork  and  Cross 
Stitch  Linens,  Footstool  Tops 
Old  Sampler  Designs,  Cross  Stitch  Patterns 

Suggestions  submitted  on  individual  ]e  signs. 

Send  reference  for  goods  on  approval. 

^omcStcab  (Mrs.  L.  A.  Vernon) 

1464  Fairfield  Avenue  (Boston  Post  Road)  BRIDGEPORT,  Connecticut 


ANTIQUE  SHOP 

142  MAIN  ST.,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

©talers  anb  appraisers 

N.  F.  KELSEA,  Proprietor 

REMEMBER,  Kelsea's  Antique  Auctions  are  very  popular.  Write  for  dates. 


HARRIS  ^Antique  Shop,  Brandon,  Vermont 

OPENED  the  season  of  1922  on  June  25th,  with  an  exceptional 
line  of  early  American  furniture  in  Curly  Maple,  Cherry,  Pine, 
etc.  We  have  a  very  large  collection  of  early  glass,  including  Cup-Plates, 

Goblets,  etc. 

Will  run  a  Tea  Room  in  connection  and  can  also  accommodate  a 
limited  number  of  over-night  guests. 

At  the  Sign  of  The  Four-Poster 

GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  (fopies  of  the  Old  AMlasters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

218  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 


A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  21  /  Pleasantville,  N.  Y 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  JVork 

Antique  Furniture  Bought ,  Sold ,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLD 
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Special  August  Q  A  I  U 
FUTigNTTURe  kjAL/Li 


Tourists  and  others  in  the  East  during 
August  are  invited  to  visit  our  establish¬ 
ment  and  enjoy  the  advantage  which  this 
sale  offers.  Our  stock  includes  genuine 
antiques — both  domestic  and  foreign — ■ 
covering  a  wide  range  of  periods  and 
types.  Collectors  of  specimen  pieces,  as 
well  as  those  interested  chiefly  in  home 
furnishing,  will  find  their  wants  satisfied 
in  unusual  degree. 

F  E  R  D  I  N  A  N  D  K  E  L  L  E  R 

216-22 4.  South  Ninth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  Ta. 


Tzuo  Hundred  Collectors 

Answered  My  “Ad”  in  July 

MANY  HAVE  BEEN  SERVED— 

OTHERS  WILL  BE  SERVED 

Send  in  YOUR  Lists  of  Wants 

Recent  A cquisitions 
ef  Sale  tor  August 

A  Collection  of  650  Pieces  of 

cl. American  Q lass 

In  Crystal  and  Colors 

SALTS— CUP  PLATES— CANDLESTICKS 
COMPOTES— FLASKS— VASES 

A  Collection  of  1 00  Prints 

EARLY  VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 
AND  HISTORICAL  EVENTS 

FRED  J.  PETERS 

384  Broadway  Flushing,  Long  Island 


Courtesy  Rice  Studio 

Queen  Anne  Cottage 

Telephone,  Rockland  652-R 


HCC°  KP’  OLA  V  A  HC  H  u  S 8 T  T S 

Inland  State  Road  —  half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 

--  - 


YMahogany 
Chest  on 
Qiest 

(. 1760-1780 ) 

A  choice  piece  in  re¬ 
markably  good  con¬ 
dition  and  retaining 
original  brasses. 
Superior  carving  of 
the  feet  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  proportion 
and  detail  through¬ 
out  make  this  a 
desirable  example 
of  a  rare  type. 

Many  other  fine  pieces 
in  stock. 


E.  J.JOHNSON 

Wh it E  R I V E R  J U N CTIO N,  P  CRzMONfi 


Where,  trunk  lines  to  Green  Mountains  and  to 
White  Mountains  meet  and  cross. 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell, 
>r  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
ales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to 
lispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exact  classification  they  may  be 
■ither  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in_  the 
‘Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to 
udge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted 
idvertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its 


readeis,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  that 
may  arise. 

Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 
mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
$2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a  word,  name 
anu  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy.  Where  requested, 
Antiques  will  prepare  copy. 

In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed  by 
number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  GLASS  bLASKS.  It  will  pay  you  to 

let  me  know  of  any  you  have  for  sale.  I  buy  dupli¬ 
cates  as  well  as  the  rarer  varieties  for  my  own  col¬ 
lection.  G.  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Private  collector 
pays  highest  prices.  It  will  pay  you  to  advise  me  at 
once.  Clifford  Kaufman,  105  Hillside  Avenue, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  almanacs,  New  Eng¬ 
land  primers,  before  1830;  books  and  pamphlets  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history,  before  1840;  guides;  dia¬ 
ries,  and  books  of  travels,  also  pamphlets  relating  to 
California,  Oregon,  and  other  Western  States  pub¬ 
lished  or  written  before  1865;  old  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  written  by  famous  Americans  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  American  history;  Indian  narratives  and 
captivities;  printed  single  sheets;  material  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution;  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  Colonies,  and  many  other  things 
wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heart- 
man,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

ANTIQL:ES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 

know  your  wants.  E.  H.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

EARLY  BoSton  and  Cambridge  imprints,  pamphlets, 
books,  acts,  laws,  resolves,  papers,  handbills,  and 
anything  old,  odd,  or  curious.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106 
Pemberton  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OLD  LAMPS  AND  CANDLESTICKS.  A  gentleman 
interested  in  the  history  and  development  of 
Colonial  lighting  wishes  to  communicate  with 
owners  of  unusual  or  historical  pieces.  No.  200. 

OLD  CURLY  MAPLE  LOWBOY.  Send  photo,  size, 
description,  and  price.  Francis  D.  Brinton,  West- 
cheSter,  Pa. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  desires,  in  original  condi¬ 
tion,  Willard  tall  clocks;  Willard,  Cummins,  or 
Whiting  banjo  clocks;  Dolphin  candlesticks,  and 
colored  Sandwich  lamps.  Clifford  Kaufman,  105 
Hillside  Avenue,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

RED  JACKET,  print  of  the  clipper  ship  wanted. 
Write  Stating  price  to  No.  202. 

OLD  SILVER  SPOONS  of  all  kinds.  Give  price  and 
maker’s  marks.  No.  203. 

STAMPS.  Cash  paid  for  large  and  small  lots.  F.  E. 
Atwood,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  BoSton,  Mass. 

“AMERICAN  GLASSWARE,”  by  Edwin  A.  Barber. 
Write  Stating  loweSt  offer.  No.  204. 


fox  SzAxe 

AN  ORIGINAL  YELLOW  PAINTED  SETTEE 
with  twenty  arrow  spindles  and  Stencils  across  the 
back.  Grace  Atkinson,  Witch  House,  Salem, 
Mass. 

BIDS  WANTED,  very  old  sugar  bowl,  decorations 
peacock  in  bright  blue,  yellow,  orange;  green  leaves. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Cutshaw,  527  Edward  Street,  Water¬ 
loo,  la. 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  CARVED  IVORY  CHESS- 
MEN,  owned  by  Daniel  Webster.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Perry,  i  Harvard  Place,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CHILD'S  SLANT  TOP  MAPLE  DESK,  with 
Stamped  plate,  “Experience  Taft,  1776.”  Panelled 
oak  cheSt;  oak  gate-leg  table;  panelled  pine  field 
desk;  Colonial  mantel,  house  built  1804.  Sheraton 
Style  maple  bureau.  The  Ship  Shop,  190  Hope 
Street,  Bristol,  R.  I. 


DUTCH  FOOT  PENNSYLVANIA  WALNUT 
TABLE,  unreStored,  seven  feet  long,  three  drawers. 
Also  old  Staffordshire  blue  plates  and  cup  plates. 
Ruth  Leonard  Campbell,  4  WeSt  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  POS  T  PAINTED  SHERATON 

TOP  BED.  Very  rare,  fine  condition. 
P.  0.  Box  47,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

CANOPY 

Price,  $500. 

FRANKLIN  STOVE,  complete;  brass 
fine  opening,  medium  size,  all  original. 

ornaments, 
No.  197. 

GLAZED  CHINTZ  BED  COVER;  15  yards  material 

with  valance.  Hidden  in  attic  cheSt  eighty  years; 
Striped  floral  pattern.  Rich  colors  especially  fine  for 
maple  room.  Perfedt  condition;  history  authenti¬ 
cated.  G.  W.  Solley,  Lock  Box  24,  Rockport, 
Mass. 

GENUINE  OLD  FOUR  POSTER  JACOBEAN 
BED,  solid  oak,  beautifully  carved,  with  hand¬ 
some  canopy.  Also  delicately  carved  sixteenth- 
century  Italian  table;  could  be  used  as  a  dining¬ 
room  table.  Pictures  and  prices  will  be  given  on 
application.  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bass,  Peterboro.N.H. 

INDIAN  BUCKSKIN  WAISTCOAT,  gift  of  Indian 
chief  seventy-five  years  ago.  Entirely  embroidered 
in  beads;  4  mounted  chiefs  on  back;  two  in  front. 
Condition  excellent;  rare  example.  No.  201. 

LOT  OLD  PINE  WAINSCOTING,  doors  with  H 
hinges,  early  Dutch  cupboard  and  wide  old  pin¬ 
boards.  Fuller  Homestead,  Hancock,  N.  H. 

ONE  DOZEN  OLD  ITALIAN  DESSERT  SPOONS, 
one  dozen  forks,  original  creSt.  Other  Italian  silver 
and  jewelry.  George  C.  Gebelein,  79  CheStnut 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  _ 

ROSEWOOD  FURNITURE,  two  sofas,  seven 
chairs.  Style  of  Louis  XV  as  adapted  to  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  taSte.  Wood  of  excellent  grain  and 
color,  gilt  metal  mountings.  Damask  covering. 
Write  for  details  and  pictures.  No.  172. _ 

REMARKABLY  FINE  GATE-LEG  TABLE, 
maple  base,  curly  maple  top  with  drawer.  All  old 
except  end  of  each  leaf;  turnings  especially  good. 
Size,  54x46  inches.  Price,  $350.  Photograph  on 
request.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Payne,  39  Orchard  Street, 
Greenfield.  Mass. _ 

SUCCESS  TO  RAILROAD  AND  FLORA  TEM- 
PLE  BOTTLES.  “Fratin”  bronze  mare  and  colt; 
pewter  candlesticks,  10  inches;  also  “Doughty” 
landscape.  J.  Daly,  600  East  167th  Street,  New 
York  City. _ _ 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUES  found  locally — Long  tav¬ 
ern  table,  pine  desk,  chairs,  rugs,  glass,  etc.  Lake 
Sunapee  Route,  Hopkinton,  N.  H.  Marion  Mc- 
Lean,  Concord,  N,  H.,  Route  1. _ 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE;  Stiegel,  Stoddard,  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  Waterford  glass;  vases;  ornaments;  em¬ 
broideries;  prints,  etc.  The  Colonial  Shop,  26 
North  Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  W.  W. 
Bennett,  proprietor. 

ANTIQUES.  Original  New  England  furniture,  glass, 
china,  etc.,  for  sale  at  Pomperaug  Antique  Shop, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 

ANTIQUES:  Original  Virginia  furniture,  coverlets, 

and  rare  books.  Maude  Pollard  Hull,  Box  189, 
Richmond,  Va. 

BOOKS.  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  8,  rare  and  fine  edi¬ 

tions,  art,  extra  illustrated,  curious,  early  printed, 
applied  arts,  memoirs,  etc.  The  Smith  Book 
Company.  914  Union  Central  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.  General  line  of  genuine 
antiques,  1 500  pieces  of  glass,  Staffordeshire,  china, 
pewter,  etc.  Large  blue  glass  Bristol  jug.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Parker  Bolles,  Jr. 

CHARMING  OLD-FASHIONED  COLON!  A I 
HAND-WOVEN  RAG  RUGS,  62x30  nches 
(including  fringe),  extra  fine,  lightly  woven,  the 
best  ever,  $3.00  post  paid,  always  in  Stock.  Curly 
maple  four-poSt  bed;  a  beauty.  Field  bed  and  other 
four  poSters;  hand-knotted  fringe  teSter,  hanging, 
lovely.  Katharine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  New  York  City. 

FOR  RENT — -Small  Shop  suitable  ror  Antique 
dealer.  Reasonable.  Write  Mrs.  Daggett  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

OLD  SHIP  lanterns,  ship  bells,  quadrants,  binnaelp 
lights,  brass  swinging  lamps,  ship  models,  sea 
cheSts,  mahogany  sideboard,  mahogany  grand¬ 
father’s  clock,  brass  works,  sleigh  bed,  commode, 
sleigh  bureau.  Gloucester  Curiosity  Shop,  32 
Main  Street,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

CURLY  MAPLE  MIRROR,  Chippendale  type: 
send  for  photo.  Also  two  very  nice  Chinese  paint¬ 
ings  on  glass.  We  can  use  some  old  prints  and 
paintings;  write  us  about  those  you  wish  to  sell. 
We  are  also  interested  in  ship  prints  and  pa :n tings, 
and  views  of  whaling.  Haley  &  Steele,  109  St. 
James  Avenue,  Boston,  17,  Mass. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  pottery, 
mirrors,  lamps,  shawls,  silhouettes,  quilts,  cover¬ 
lets,  hooked  rugs,  old  ivories,  bottles,  pewter, 
brasses,  copper,  Sandwich  glass,  plain,  pressed. 
Stippled,  and  the  lovely  lace  glass.  S.  Elizabeth 
York,  Beacon  Street,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

FRANKLIN  STOVE,  brass  ornaments,  perfedt  con¬ 
dition,  complete  with  brass  ball  and  irons,  $50.00 
crated.  Chippendale,  Colon’al,  Tabernacle,  and 
Empire  mirrors.  General  line  chairs,  tables,  etc. 
Photographs  on  request.  Fred  B.  Reynolds,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

FLINTLOCK  MUSKET,  powder  horns,  cabriole 
leg  lowboy,  maple  beds  and  cheats,  slant  top  maple 
desk,  large  collection  Sandwich  glass,  china  and 
pewter,  bass  viol  100  years  old,  and  several  old 
flutes.  Mrs.  Kate  Pierce  Thayer,  154  Commer¬ 
cial  Street,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  historical  and  conventional; 
American  glass  flasks,  two-quart  violin  flask. 
Stiegel  and  Sandwich  glass.  Jos.  Yaeger,  1264 
East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

NEW  HOPE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  New  Hope,  Pa. 
On  the  old  York  Road,  halfway  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Handicrafts  old  and  modern. 

OLD  DOLPHIN  BASE  SANDWICH  COMPOTE, 
pewter,  Pembroke  and  other  tables.  No.  199. 

OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUES  found  locally. 
Glass  paper  weights,  jagging  wheels,  amber  and 
white  hen  dishes,  cup-plates.  Oldest  fireplace 
fittings,  lanterns,  furniture.  Claramack,  63  Em¬ 
pire  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PAIR  YELLOW  WHALEOIL  LAMPS,  old  ship, 
dolphin  candlestick,  a  number  of  historical  colored 
prints,  a  pair  4-inch  paneled  and  etched  Stiegel 
flip  glasses,  and  a  Jackson  plate,  view  City  Hall, 
N.Y.,  have  juSt  been  added  to  our  Stock.  Also 
some  bottles,  cup-plates,  and  Staffordshire  orna¬ 
ments.  Dorothy  O.  Schubart,  Inc.,  145  Fifth 
Avenue,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
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PORTRAIT,  by  George  Peter  Alexander  Healy, 
dated  1853.  Sandwich  glass.  Paisley  shawls.  Old 
costumes.  Silhouettes.  Currier  and  Ives  prints. 
Austin  Dunham,  Box  335,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

and  Sandwich  glass.  Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Marble, 
2  Salem  Street,  at  the  Common,  Bradford,  Mass. 

========== 

THE  OX-BOW  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Newbury,  Vt. 
Early  New  England  furniture,  hooked  rugs,  and 
glass.  We  specialize  in  the  simple  furniture  used  in 
the  early  settlements  in  Vermont.  Write  for  prices 
and  photographs. 

SANDWICH  GLASS  BANK  with  silver  coins  blown 
in,  green  and  amethySt  Sandwich  glass  bases,  cup- 
plates,  highboy,  cheft-on-cheSt,  many  other  fine 
pieces,  picking  up  all  the  time,  let  me  know  your 
wants.  A.  M.  Faunce,  72  Smith  Street,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

RESTORE  THESE  yourself  and  save  money:  maple 
highboy,  no  brasses,  legs  cut  down  but  have  the 
old  feet  to  dowel  back  on,  $60.00  crated.  Maple 
highboy,  top  19x36  inches,  $20.00  crated.  A 
bunch  of  trays  and  mirrors  in  need  of  restoration. 
Cheap.  Photos.  Fred  B.  Reynolds,  North  An¬ 
dover,  Mass. 

THORWALDSEN’S  BAS  RELIEF  "Light”  in  bead 
work.  This  is  a  wonderful  picture,  340.00.  A  very 
adorable  cross-stitch  picture,  S25.00.  Three  very 
nice  English  worked  samplers.  Photos.  Fred.  B. 
Reynolds,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

TEAPOTS,  Lowestoft,  old  blue  luStre,  etc.  Dispos¬ 
ing  of  part  of  my  collection.  Can  be  seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Opportunity  to  match  and  complete  sets 
Send  description  and  colored  sketch  of  design 
wanted.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Brownell,  Indian  Avenue, 
Newport,  R.  I.  Tel.  602-R. 

ROSE  HILL  HOOKED  RUGS  AND  FOOT  CUSH¬ 
IONS,  original  and  old  designs.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Dun¬ 
can,  Nuttal,  Gloucester  County,  Va. 

HOOSAC  ANTIQUE  &  HOBBY  SHOP,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.  When  automobiling  be  sure  and  stop. 
Early  American  furniture,  exceptionally  fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  Historical  Glass  Flasks  and  other  bottles. 
Early  American  Glass  and  Sandwich  Glass. 

S.  HOADLEY  MASONIC  FACE  GRANDFATH¬ 
ER’S  CLOCK.  Framed  set  of  “The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son."  Dolphin  dish,  cup-plates,  lamps, 

IHE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1315  Elm  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  Extensive  display  of  glass.  Authen¬ 
tic  examples  of  early  furniture.  Pewter  and  brass 

COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 

Henceforth  Antiques  will  maintain  this  Collectors’  Guide  listed  alphabetically  by  states.  The  charge  for  each  insertion  of  a  Dealer’s  address  is  $2.00. 
Longer  announcements  bv  dealers  whose  names  are  marked  *  will  be  found  in  the  main  advertising  columns.  Contracts  for  less  than  six  months  not  accepted. 


CONNECTICUT 


']).  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Avenue,  Nor¬ 
walk — General  line. 

♦JAMES  DAVIDSON,  191  Howard  Street,  New 
London — General  line. 

♦FARMINGTON  STUDIOS,  Farmington  General 
line. 

♦MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel 
Street,  New  Haven — General  line. 

*THE  HOMESTEAD,  1464  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridge¬ 
port — General  line. 

♦NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Avenue,  Norwalk — General  line. 

♦MRS.  JOHN  S.  RATHBONE,  8  Park  Place,  Mystic 
— General  line. 

*THE'.  SANDPIPER  SHOP,  Madison  General  line. 

♦THE  WTLD  GOOSE  TEA  HOUSE,  Poquonnock 
Bridge — Tea  house  and  general  line. 

MAINE 

♦CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Avenue, 
Portland — General  line. 

*W.  W.  CREAMER,  Waldoboro — General  line. 

MISS  STETSON'S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick — General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

♦ANDERSON,  CARPENTER  &  RUPEE,  30  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  Cambridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

♦CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS,  37  Charles  Street,  Bos 
ton — Antique  furniture. 

♦BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford — General  line. 

♦BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  Street 
Lowell — General  line. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

♦R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

♦CARESWELL  SHOP,  Marshfield — General  line. 

♦MRS.  CLARK'S  SHOP,  Eighth  Street,  New  Bed¬ 
ford — General  line. 

♦CORNER  SHOP  AND  TEA  ROOM,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington — Tea  room  and  general  line. 

♦JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke — 
General  line. 

♦JAMES  M.  FISKE  &  CO.,  13  and  17  Province 
Street,  Boston — Restorer  oil  paintings. 

♦FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN  65,  67  and 
68  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

♦GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

♦GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury 
— General  line. 

♦FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Place,  Boston — Antique 
jewelry. 

♦HARLOW  &  HOWLAND,  Duxbury— General  line. 

♦HILL-McKAY  CO,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — 
Appraisers. 

HERBERT  N.  HIXON,  Old  Parish  House,  West 
Medway — General  line. 


♦MRS.  D.  T.  JOHNSON,  534  LocuSt  Street,  Fall 
River — General  line. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY,  Washington 
Street,  Boston — Early  New  England  furniture. 

*N.  F.  KELSEA,  142  Main  Street,  Brockton — Auc¬ 
tioneer  and  general  line. 

♦LEONARD  "  &  COMPANY,  46-48  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

♦KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land — General  line. 

♦DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Square,  Hing- 
ham — General  line,  Appraiser. 

♦J.  S.  METCALFE,  corner  North  and  Federal 
Streets,  Salem— General  line. 

♦MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Old  Violins, Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

♦OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  30  Sandwich  Street, 
Plymouth — General  line. 

*R.  P.  PAULY,  5  Charles  Street,  Boston — General 
line. 

*T.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester — Gen’l  line. 

♦QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Queen  Anne  Corners, 
Accord — General  line. 

♦MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  Street,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

*1.  SACK,  85  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brook¬ 
line — General  line. 

♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Antique  furniture,  jewelry,  ship  models. 

♦SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North”  Shore  Road, 
Revere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

♦SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury — General  line. 

*A  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  Street,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

♦THE  LITTLE  COTTAGE,  493  Auburn  Street, 
Auburndale — General  line. 

*MRS.  MARY  ID.  WALKER,  corner  Front  and 
Wareham  road,  Marion — General  line. 

*YE  BRADFORD  ARMS,  59  Court  Street,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Tea  Room — General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

♦THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  CLL1B,  Peterborough — Tea  room  and 
general  line. 

♦DERBY’S,  Concord — General  line. 

♦FULLER  HOMESTEAD,  Hancock  Village— Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

♦WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin — General  line. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  Street,  Portsmouth — 
General  line. 

♦JAQUITH  MANSION,  Washington — Tea  room 
and  general  line. 

NEW  JERSEY 

C.  M.  WILLIAR,  31  Main  Street,  Bradley  Beach — 
General  line. 


NEW  YORK 

♦AMSTERDAM  SHOPS,  608  Amsterdam  Avenue 
— General  line. 

*L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 
♦FRED  J  PETERS,  384—386  Broadway  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  Long  Island — General  line. 

*WM.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Avenue,  Pel¬ 
ham — General  line. 

♦STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  873  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City —  General  line,  firearms. 
♦A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville — 
General  line. 

♦KATHARINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island — General  line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

♦THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  Street,  Pottstown — General  line. 
♦\\  M.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern — Reproduction  of 
antique  brasses. 

♦FERDINAND  KELLER,  216  South  9th  Street, 
Philadelphia — General  line. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 
♦WILLIAM  R.  FIELES,  Christiana,  Lancaster 
County — Antiques. 

♦HUSTON'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  nth 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

"OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia — General  line. 

MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1807  Ranstead 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

♦ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  M.  S.  JACOBS,  1 144^ 
Union  Street,  Allentown — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

♦MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow 
Street,  East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 
*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 
VERMONT 

*E.  W.  ALLEN,  Woodstock — General  line. 
♦HARRIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Brandon— Gen’l  line. 
*E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction — General 
line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  J.  HECK  &  CO.,  427^  Tenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington — Antique  jewelry;  general  line. 
♦GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  Street  N.W., 
Washington — Antique  furniture. 

ENGLAND 

*T.  ALLEN,  "Craigard,”  Blake  Hall  Road,  Wain- 
stead — Stamps. 

♦J.  COR  KILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire — 
General  line. 

REPAIRERS 

N.  S.  HILL,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — China, 
glass,  silver,  bric-a-brac. 

*S.  EDWARD  HOLOWAY,  61  Hanover  Street, 
Boston — Restorer  of  old  wood  and  metal. 
HOTELS 

♦HOTEL  GREYLOCK,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
♦HANOVER  INN,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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JVhatever  the  Difference ,  Business  is  Business 


EALING  in  ancient  things 

ancient  methods  of  dealing. 


does  not  justify 


Phe  business  oj  buying  and  selling  antiques  dif¬ 
fers,  in  detail,  from  many  other  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  the  principles  which  underlie  its 
success  are  much  the  same. 


Phe  difference  lies  chiefly  in  the  fadt  that  the 
antique  dealer  does  not  maintain  a  staple  line 
of  goods  for  a  Staple  line  of' Customers.  He  is 
obliged  to  purchase  what  he  can  beSt  find, 
and,  in  the  main,  to  fit  his  customers  to  his 
goods  rather  than  his  goods  to  his  customers. 

7 "his  offers  a  problem ,  complicated  by  the  fabt 
that,  in  these  days,  few  dealers  can  afford  to 
tie  up  capital  in  stagnant  stocks  and  to  wait 
until  chance  encounter  brings  the  rare  cus¬ 
tomer  who  combines  the  will  and  the  means  to 
buy  the  better  grade  of  antiques  at  the  price 
which  it  is  necessary  to  ask  for  them. 


ANTIQUES  is  ready  to 
advise  as  to  copy  and  ar¬ 
rangement  for  advertise¬ 
ments.  Finest  paper  and 
fnestprinting  ensure 
results. 


77 he  “ general  demand ”  often  quoted  by  dealers 
may  keep  a  business  alive;  it  will  never  make 
it  prosperous. 

‘Prosperity  is  the  result  of  turning  general  demand 
to  particular  account  by  finding  the  right 
customer  at  the  right  time. 

I hat  can  best  be  accomplished  by  advertising 
consistently  and  sensibly  in  ANTIQUES,  the 
magazine  which  collectors  consult. 


ANTIOUES,  683  ^Atlantic  ^Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Nine  Chippendale  Chairs 


Three  of  the  nine  chairs  which  make  up  a  Chippen¬ 
dale  set  are  illustrated  here.  They  were  made  about 
1770,  when  Chippendale  was  at  the  height  of  his  art. 
The  carving  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Chippendale 
himself. 

The  chairs  have  the  wide  seats  characteristic  of  the 
time.  The  hoopskirts  of  the  belles  of  the  day  and 
stiffened  coattails  of  the  beaux  made  them  a  necessity. 

These  chairs  are  in  remarkably  fine  condition  and 
have  all  their  original  finish  on  them. 

We  are  showing  a  set  of  old  Queen  Anne  chairs  in 
walnut,  also  in  its  original  condition.  M  any  other  fine 
pieces  of  old  furniture,  glass,  china,  and  silver  are  on 
display  on  our  third  floor.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
vou  view  them  at  vour  leisure. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1S00 

Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 
14 7  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


)  1922,  S.,  C.  &  L.  Co. 


tiUJL 


SEPTEMBER 


ANTI  QU  E  S 


A  HOOKED  CAT  AND  A  HOOKED 
CREAM-JUG  ::  CENTRE  FEATURE 
OF  A  HOOKED  RUG 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS  M  AMATEURS 


VOLUME  TWO 


NUMBER  THREE 


The  uJfure  of  the  <l Antique  ’ 


THE  much-talked-of  “lure  of  the  an¬ 
tique”  is  more  than  the  fascination  of 
hunting  bargains  in  second-hand  shops. 
Rightfully  it  is  the  attraction  which  superior 
quality  holds  for  persons  of  a  cultivated  and 
discriminating  taste. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  mechanics  of  living  have  wonderfully 
improved.  The  art  of  living  has,  perhaps, 
equally  declined.  Yet  to  possess  real  culture  is 
to  cherish  this  rarest  of  the  arts. 

That  is  why  cultured  people,  in  planning 
their  homes,  almost  always  seek  to  environ 
themselves  with  the  architectural  and  deco¬ 
rative  forms  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries. 


Seldom  are  such  people  granted  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  owning  fine  old  houses,  well  located, 
d  et,  in  building  newly,  they  may  go  far 
toward  achieving  satisfactory  distinction  if 
they  will  choose  furniture  which  is  antique. 

I  he  best  of  such  furniture  is  beyond  mod¬ 
ern  duplication.  It  was  made  from  patterns 
drawn  by  masters  of  both  construction  and 
design.  The  grades  of  wood  used  are,  today, 
often  unobtainable.  And  to  this  wood  time  has 
added  a  richness  which  no  skilled  “ageing” 
with  chemicals  can  approach. 

It  is  with  such  furniture,  and  such  furniture 
only,  that  I  am  concerned.  I  enjoy  serving  col¬ 
lectors  who  hold  to  a  similar  ideal. 


I.  SACK,  85  (fharles  Street ,  Boston,  Mass. 

(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chester 


J.CORKILL 


Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 
Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 


ROCK  FERRY,  BIRKENHEAD,  ENGLAND 


One  of  the  fargest  and  EhfCost  Interesting  Stocks  of  Qenuine 

a  Antiques  in  England 

TAO  not  think  because  I  have  such  an  enormous  stock  that  it  cannot 
be  “right.”  Remember  that  in  1780  every  house  in  England  had  this 
furniture.  Now  it  is  only  in  one  house  in  a  thousand. 

? 

Old  Liverpool  Lottery  with  American  scenes,  em¬ 
blems  and  ships. 

Sets  of  (fhairs ,  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton  periods.  Also  odd  ones  in  endless  variety. 

Ndbout  Forty  Dining  Cables  in  stock,  mahogany 
and  oak,  all  sizes  and  prices. 

Old  Sheffield  Elate  andCewter. 

Old  Cjlass  Jfustres ,  Candlesticks  and  Paper¬ 
weights,  and  a  large  stock  of  English  and  Irish 
Table  Glass. 

Every  'Piece  is  Cjetiuine 


AMERICAN  TRADE  BUYERS  SPECIALLY  CATERED  TO 


AMSTERDAM  SHOPS 

60S  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  t  Telephone,  Riverside  8826 

Edith  E.  Rand 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE— OUR  SPECIALTY 

Let  us  help  you  find  the  right  wall  paper  and  chintz  for  your  living  room,  dining  room,  or  bed¬ 
room,  to  harmonize  with  your  old  American  furniture.  The  reproductions 
of  the  old  wall  papers  and  chintzes  are  worth  using. 


An  Invitation  to  a  D\ (ew  and  ''Attractive  Tea  T(oom 

The  success  of  our  WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  &  TEA  ROOM  has 
led  us  to  expand  the  two  enterprises  by  separating  them.  We  have,  therefore, 
moved  our  Tea  Room  across  the  street  to  the  old  Webster  Brick  School  House, 
which  we  have  mo£t  attractively  refitted  for  the  purpose.  Here  we  serve  regular 
dinners  and  luncheons,  and  afternoon  tea, — dainty  yet  with  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  hungry  motorist.  We  invite  your  patronage. 

Our  ^Antique  Shop  maintains  its  stock  of  Early  Furniture,  Hooked  Rugs,  Glass  6C  China 

On  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  at  Franklin,  N.  H.  Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor 


THE  DINING  ROOM 


OF  OUR 

Jpttle  Qj  Ionia  l  House 

is  now  rewly  furnished  in  antique  maple, 
complemented  by  panelled  wall  paper  in 
a  small  flowered  pattern  with  a  border. 
A  duck-foot  table  with  a  remarkable  set 
of  matched  ladder-back,  rush-seated 
chairs,  a  quaint  blanket  client  of  pine 
and  an  old  low-boy  show  the  infinite 
decorative  possibilities  of  breakfast  or 
dining  rooms  furnished  in  old  maple. 
The  corner  cabinets  show  many  pieces 
of  old  china  and  pressed  glass — unique 
suggestions  for  gifts  of  decided  charm, 
yet  small  coSt. 


[ordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


STOWELLS 


Qhoice  Collection  of 


Genuine  Dutch  Silver 

Importation  includes  well-designed,  lasting  articles, 
large  and  small.  All  are  odd,  interesting,  ever-welcome 
“ Gifts  That  Last.” 

I  Dutch  Boy  and  Girl  Salt  Shakers,  $25.00  pr. 
Illustrated  -<  Dutch  Spoon,  large  size  —  Price  34.00 
f  Dutch  Boudoir  “Night  Cap’^Carafe,  29.00 


A 


Jewellers  for  99  years 

24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


Btesr.l-ffi v  . . 

Sheraton  Sofa  ( lyqo-iSoo ) 


IN  spite  of  the  unfortunate  upholstery  in  which 
its  laSt  owner  dressed  it,  this  sofa  exhibits  a 
dignity  of  proportion  and  a  refinement  of  detail 
which  place  it  in  the  class  of  rare  and  highly 
desirable  examples  of  1 8 th  century  American 
furniture. 


It  is  one  of  a  number  of  pieces  which  will 
justify  even  a  long  journey  to  my  store-rooms 


E.J.JOHNSON 

White  RiverJunction,  VCRAACONT 


Where,  trunk  lines  to  Green  Mountains  and  to 
White  Mountains  meet  and  cross. 


Opening  Auclion 

at  the  Leonard  Galleries 
48  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

Antiques,  Bronzes,  Paintings 
Oriental  Rugs,  Etc. 

The  entire  contents  of  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
William  P.  Fowle,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

September  19th,  1922 

On  exhibition  beginning  September  14th. 

APPRAISALS 

of  Personal,  Art,  and  Literary  Property  by  the  oldest 
Established  Appraising  Concern  in  New  England. 

CONSIGNMENTS 

of  Antiques  and  other  goods  bought  outright  for  cash  or 
sold  on  commission. 

Antique  Collectors  anti  dealers 

should  send  their  names  and  addresses  and  receive  our 
Auction  Catalogues  regularly. 

Nantucket  and  Hyannis  Galleries  open  until  September  15. 

LEONARD  COMPANY 


'This 

-CMa  hog  a  ny 
Knee-  Hole 
Th  'essing-  Table 

{In  original  condition) 

is  one  of  many  fine 
pieces  found  in  my 
collett  ion. 

I  carry  no  reproductions,  or  reconstructions,  or  semi-modern 
examples  such  as  those  of  late  Empire  and  early  Victorian 
times.  I  have,  in  short,  made  a  rigorously  edited  collection  of 
English  and  early  American  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

To  this  I  have  added  appropriate  mirrors,  glassware,  silver,  rare 
china ,  ornaments,  miniatures ,  and  the  like.  The  whole  con¬ 
stitutes  a  beautiful  and  distinguished  display, which  I  offer  at 
prices  far  lower  than  those  commonly  asked  by  metropolitan 
dealers. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  visit  and  view  my  collection,  which  is 
worthy  of  examination  whether  or  not  the  opportunity  for 
acquisition  is  utilized. 

BERNSTEIN 

fNjorwalk,  Conn- 

on  the  old  post  road  ( 20 3  Westport  Avenue) 


September  Brings 

THOUGHTS  OF  FALL  AND  WINTER 

The  House  U\Qieds 

Some  odd  pieces  of  furniture  or 
kindred  embellishment. 

/  Have  Prepared 

For  every  want  and  invite  your 
personal  inspection  or  your  mail 
inquiry. 

Early  ^American  and  English 

ATQTI^JJES 

<z> 

FRED  J.  PETERS 

384  Broadway  (flfaiO  Flushing,  Long  Island 
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For 

Hooked  Rugs 

and  Their 
Ffcpair 

Consult 

R.  W.  Burnham 

Ipswich 

Mass. 


One.  of  the  Finest 
Examples  of  a 

Simon  Willard 

(grandfather  (flocf 
with  ThC o on  Dial 

zAlso 

an  Aaron  IT illard 
(grandfather  (flock 
with  clfoc kf  ng  Ship 

AM  any  Other  Hare 
(folleBors'  flocks 


Courtesy  Rice  Studio 

ueen  Anne  Cottage 

Telephone,  Rockland  652-R 


^CC0TP>  ukcass^ch userrs 

Inland  State  Road —  half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 


eduction  Sale  of  ^Antiques 

AT 

(Soul&tng’g  Antique  i§>f)op 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

Saturday ,  Sept.  <p,  at  I  p.  m.,  sharp 

T^his  is  a  clearance  sale  without  any  reserva¬ 
tion  of  my  entire  collection  of  early  New 
England  Antiques. 

The  Clock  consists  of  Highboys,  Pennsylvania 
Walnut  Lowboys,  Mahogany  Tall  Secretaries;  Ma¬ 
hogany,  Cherry,  and  Curly  Maple  Slant-front  Desks; 
Tavern  Tables  of  all  sizes,  Banquet  Table,  Sheraton 
Dining  Table,  Mahogany  Drop-leaf  Tables,  Duck- 
foot  Tables,  Card  Tables,  Tip  Tables,  Queen  Anne 
Walnut  Mirror — 4  ft.  9  in.  high;  Mahogany  Chip¬ 
pendale  Mirror,  4  ft.  high;  Picture  Mirrors;  Tall 
Clock,  elaborately  inlaid;  Shelf  Clock,  Terry  Clyle; 
Ball-foot  Pine  CheCts;  Ball-foot  Bureau,  Beechwood; 
all  kinds  of  old  Pine  CheCts,  Swell-front  Mahogany 
Bureaus;  Mahogany,  Maple,  and  Cherry  Bureaus; 
High  and  Low  PoCt  Beds,  Windsor  Comb-back  Arm¬ 
chair;  Slat-back  Armchairs,  Spanish-foot  Chairs; 
Wing  Chair,  inlaid  legs;  Stencil  Chairs,  Carved  Em¬ 
pire  Sofas,  Andirons,  Pendant  Lamp,  Iron  Work, 
Pewter  and  Glassware,  Prints,  and  a  great  many  arti¬ 
cles  too  numerous  to  mention.  Nothing  sold  before 
the  auCtion. 

John  A.  Finigan,  Concord,  Mass.,  Auctioneer 


Sarly 
c American 
Sheraton 
China 
Qase 

Unrestored  con¬ 
dition.  Fluted 
cornice ,  dentil 
edge  and  original 
ornaments . 


PRICE  ON 
APPLICATION 


CfcopQC  a  :  Tdgrugojgps 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
lAntiques  zAkt  Treasures 
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The  DUXBURY  SHOP 

(Really  a  Delightful  Old  Barn) 

Antiques 

at  DUXBURY,  MASS. 

Full  of  old  things,  some  very  choice,  some  very  rare,  all  very  interesting. 
Just  now6HeDplewhite  Chairs y Lustreware  r Painted  Settee  with  dart¬ 
shaped  spindles ,  varied  collection  of  old  pressed  and  colored  Glass 

Under  the  trees  overlooking  the  pond  is  JflrS.  |H)ato’s  Duxburp  ®ca  ij'bop 

'Teas  and  Luncheons ,  outdoors  or  in. 

H  arlow  Howland,  Boston  &  ID ux bury 

i  fssv  msQsrocKi 


Antiques/ 

Immediate  Specials 


o r  Collections  or  for  Gift 

Usual  Stock 


Sheffield  Muffineer  Shef¬ 
field  Caster,  of  best  period. 
Battersea  Boxes  &  Some 
Exceptional  Mirror  Knobs  in 
Enamel,  Lustre  Glass. 

Pewter  Tea  Caddy,  engraved 
(Heppelwhite  style). 

3  or  4  Perfect  Old  Flips. 

Correspondence  on  these 


Staffordshire  Figures. 
Cottage  China  Tea  Sets 
bright  patterns. 

Lustre  Ware  in  variety. 

Lamps  in  tin,  pewter,  glass. 
Glassware  of  many  kinds. 

Old  Lithographs, Chairs, Tabli 
Various  Furniture. 
or  other  items  invited 


Mrs.  Mary  D.Walkef 

Corner  Front  Street  d?  Wareham  Road 

-MARION.  MASS. 


Hand-made  Furniture  Brasse . 


Sofas,  bureaus,  highboys,  tables,  chairs,  bed¬ 
steads,  mirrors,  clocks,  and  old  time  metal  ware. 
Likewise  old  glass,  china  and  mirror  knobs. 

I  Repair  and  Refinish: 

Old  and  broken  pieces  of  value,  particularly 
where  veneers,  inlay,  or  painted  decoration 
needs  careful  workmanship. 

I  execute  many  commissions  by  mail  and  invite 
correspondence. 


E.W.  ALLEN  :  //  oodstock,  Vermont 


TAUfiKARD 

MADE  BY 

JOHN  CONEY,  B  os  ton 

( A55-1722 ) 

This  is  known  as  the  Sargent  tank¬ 
ard  havirg  been  in  that  family  up 
to  the  present  time.  Note  the  spout 
which  was  added  during  the  tem¬ 
perance  wave  of  182c. 

A  fine  piece  for  a  collection 

G  E  ( )  R  G  E  C.  G  E  B  E  L  E I  N 

79  CHESTNUT  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

W e  repair  and  match  old  pieces.  W e  execute  commissions 

jtloUie  J2j>e  (gammons 

Advertises  all  her  good  old  Friends ,  Customers  and  others 

'That  at  her  Bitter-Sweet  Shop 

HATHAWAY  ROAD,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

They  will  find  Antique  Chairs,  Tables,  Pictures 
Mirrors,  Baskets,  China,  braided,  woven  and  hooked 
Rugs,  Pillows,  and  most  other  kirds  of  Antiques  too  many 
to  enumerate,  which  she  will  sell  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest  quantities. 

Likewise  a  very  large  and  complete  assortment  of 
JEWELRY,  SMOCKS,  BATIK  AND  LEATHER  GOODS 
lately  imported ,  &c.  &c. 


Old-thru 
method 
faith  fully 
reproduce 
originals  in  design,  workman 
ship,  and  color.  We  make, match 
copy,  or  repair  anything.  On  el 
piece  or  a  thousand. 


W  M .  BALL  &  SONS 

MALVERN  CHESTER  COUNTY,  PENN  A 

_ 

<iA  Treasure  Qian 

FOLLOW  IT 
AND  SEE 

Samuel  Temple 

Lynnheld  Centre 
Mass. 

JANE  FRANCES 


Antiques 


33  River  Street  :  Boston,  Mass. 

Rummer  Shop 

351  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

On  the  State  Road  between  Lenox  and  Pittsfield 

Open  until  November  E  i  r  s  t 
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Minerva  Ida  Adams  —  The  Old  Fashioned  Doll  By  Patten  Beard 

The  old-fashioned  doll  was  a  doll  with  personality-  She  did  not 
have  bobbed  hair  made  of  colored  wool.  She  embodied  Vic¬ 
torian  refinement  with  dignity  and  reserve. 

( See  page  ug) 
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Cobwebs  &  Dust 


! Id  he  (fver 

IN  a  letter  which  came  into  the  Attic,  not  long 
since,  occurs  the  query.  “Why  don’t  you  get 
out  an  article  distinguishing  the  good  from  the 
bad  in  hooked  rugs?”  The  suggestion  thus  specifi¬ 
cally  offered  is  excellent.  The  difficulty  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  meeting  it  is,  primarily,  that  of  fixing 
Standards.  What  does  constitute  a  good  hooked  rug, 
— or  a  bad  one?  How  indispensable  is  the  element  of 
age?  What  is  the  importance  of  color?  How  much 
credit  is  to  be  given  for  close  and  tidy  workmanship, 
without  regard  to  other  considerations? 

As  for  age,  no  satisfactory  proofs  have  as  yet  been 
extracted  from  the  Attic  duSt  heaps,  or  elsewhere, 
that  would  lead  to  dating  any  hooked  rug  previous  to 
1840.  In  fadt,  1850  seems  a  more  probable  year.  That, 
however,  is  far  enough  back  for  the  caress  of  time  to 
have  smoothed  even  the  moSt  turbulent  color  com¬ 
binations  into  docility,  if  not  into  the  beauty  of  com¬ 
plete  harmony.  Likewise  many,  many  rugs  of  later 
vintage  have  acquired  tone  through  the  passing  of 
years,  the  tread  of  muddy  boots,  successive  washings 
with  home-brewed  soap  and  subsequent  dryings  in 
the  warmth  and  light  of  a  younger  and,  doubtless, 
more  ardent  sun.  And  in  some  rugs  of  but  yesterday 
knowledge  of  color  values  has  produced  results  which, 
for  sheer  color  quality,  compare  favorably  with  those 
wrought  by  the  slower  processes  of  wear  and  waiting. 

The  beSt  of  the  old  rugs  exhibit  a  fine  and  patient 
workmanship  today  almost  unapproachable.  They 
are  of  a  time  when  the  making  of  objects  of  use  was 
also  a  means  of  amusement,  or,  at  worSfc,  of  time 
killing.  A  decent  pride  urged  to  close  looping  of  rug 
patterns,  juSt  as  it  urged  to  fine  pitching  in  the  out¬ 
fit  of  the  bride,  or  in  the  tiny  garments  fashioned,  with 
all  exquisiteness  of  love’s  anticipation,  for  the  dawn¬ 
ing  babe. 

The  closer  the  approach  to  the  present,  the  keener 
the  competition  between  the  amusement  which  comes 


from  some  form  of  self-expression  in  home-handi¬ 
craft  and  the  amusement  which  may  be  cheaply 
bought  outside  at  virtually  no  effort  whatsoever.  In 
the  course  of  that  competition  home-handicraft  be¬ 
comes  confining  labor,  which  reStridts  the  freedom  of 
the  worker,  and  hence  seeks  its  compensation  in 
money  rather  than  in  spiritual  satisfaction.  When  the 
requirements  not  of  the  specific  home,  but  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  market  are  to  be  met,  prices,  and  hence 
time  expended  in  production,  muSfc  be  kept  within 
fixed  limits.  This  is  the  simplest  aspect  of  commercial¬ 
ization.  It  usually  results  in  hurried  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  coarsened  workmanship. 

The  process  of  commercialization  likewise  provides 
the  ready-made  design  on  burlap  cut  to  size  and 
stamped  in  more  or  less  appropriate  cocors.  Perhaps 
in  that  fact  lies  the  moSt  serious  drawback  to  the 
modern  hooked  rug.  An  age  of  high  sophistication 
generally  revels  in  aspects  of  the  primitive,  the 
spontaneous.  These  qualities  are  not  purchasable 
from  the  factory.  The  patterns  of  the  older  rugs  are 
expressive,  one  and  all,  of  the  designer’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  If  she  loved  flowers,  she  Strewed  her 
garden  across  her  carpet.  If  she  loved  animals,  the 
pet  dog,  or  the  horse,  or  the  family  cat  found  im¬ 
mortality  among  the  ordered  contents  of  the  rag-bag. 
Perhaps  the  anceStral  dwelling  became  the  model 
for  the  design.  And  sometimes,  without  doubt,  the 
household  crockery  or  the  wood-cuts  in  such  books 
as  were  available  furnished  motifs.  But  whatever  the 
subject,  it  was,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  right  terms  of  conventionalization  to 
accord  with  the  material  of  its  delineation.  That  is 
what  so  often  makes  the  old  hooked  rug  a  work  of 
true  art. 

All  in  all,  the  probability  of  superior  quality  in 
design,  color,  and  workmanship  favors  the  older  rugs: 
this,  however,  not  because  they  are  old,  but  because 
they  were  made  in  a  period  which  encouraged  the 
kind  of  thinking  and  doing  of  which  they  are  a 
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natural  expression.  In  so  far  as  similar  conditions 
exist,  or  may  be  restored  today,  the  modern  hooked 
rue;  may  juStly  claim  attention  and  praise.  The  kitten 
of  the  cover  seems  not  particularly  ancient  of  hook¬ 
ing,  or  amazingly  tine  in  texture;  but  it  reveals  un¬ 
commonly  good  decorative  spotting  and,  with  it,  a 
suggestion  of  domestic  experience  turned  to  use  in 
design.  Both  of  these  characteristics  contribute  to  its 
sum  of  excellence.  It  belongs  to  Jane  Frances,  BoSton. 

The  Frontispiece 

Somehow  Miss  Minerva  Ida  Adams,  the  old-fash- 
ioned  doll  of  the  frontispiece,  seems  to  call  lor  no 
commentary  beyond  the  excellent  inscriptions  sup¬ 
plied  to  accompany  the  series  of  her  portraits  by  her 
guide,  photographer,  and  friend,  Patten  Beard.  Do¬ 
mestic  virtue  is  written  large  in  every  lineament  of 
the  lady’s  countenance,  in  her  Sturdy  framework,  and 
in  the  white  amplitude  of  her  underpinning.  Nor  are 
militant  indications  entirely  lacking.  The  right  to  in- 
deStruCtibility  has  long  been  recognised  in  doll  circles 
as  one  of  those  inalienable  rights  whereof  dolls  may 
be  deprived  only  at  serious  risk  to  the  future  of  the 
race  and  to  the  Stability  of  society. 

Having,  in  her  own  person,  achieved  a  long  Step 
forward  in  securing  this  right,  Miss  Minerva  Ida 
Adams  will  give  herself  and  the  reSt  of  the  world  no 
peace  until,  by  law,  all  dolls  are  created  freely  and 
equally  indeStruCtible.  In  response  to  the  occasional 
objection  that  her  efforts  may  result  in  a  dangerous 
overpopulation  of  dolls  and  a  consequent  decline  in 
their  preStige,  popularity,  and  perhaps,  their  birth 
rate,  Miss  Minerva  Ida  Adams  makes  the  calm  re¬ 
joinder  that,  where  economic  law  gets  in  the  way  of 
the  rights  of  dolldom,  economic  law  muSt  be  swept 
aside  by  the  paramountcy  of  legislative  enactment. 
Since  she  comes  from  Worcester,  and  is  hence  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Massachusetts,  she  has  seen  such  miracles  fre¬ 
quently  accomplished.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  since  the  advent  of  the  flapper  doll  and  of  the 
kewpie,  Miss  Minerva  Ida  Adams  has  been  some¬ 
what  less  insistent  upon  the  doCtrine  of  indestructi¬ 
bility.  It  is  thought  that  she  may  be  contemplating  a 
new  issue,  for  she  has  been  heard  to  observe,  quite 
frequently  of  late,  that,  in  view  of  the  profound  con¬ 
victions  of  the  American  people  as  registered  by  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment,  it  would  be  in  far  better 
taSte  for  collectors  to  throw  away  their  old  glass 
liquor  flasks  and  to  begin  gathering  watering  pots 
inStead. 

'Dolls  in  (general 

The  race  of  which  Miss  Minerva  Ida  Adams  is  so 
important  and  outstanding  a  leader,  is,  by  the  way, 


Tom  Thumb  and  Paris  Fashions  of  1846 


much  more  influential  and  interesting  than  many 
grown-ups  are  inclined  to  imagine.  An  inStinCtive  re¬ 
gard  tor  its  own  effigy  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
humanity,  which  abides — albeit  in  many  cases  dor- 
mantly—  throughout  life. 

An  expression  of  this  occurs  in  the  recent  donation 
to  the  historical  committee  of  Wenham,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  of  an  international  collection  of  dolls.  This  col¬ 
lection,  made  up  of  hundreds  of  examples,  represents 
some  years  of  collecting  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
has  travelled  widely  in  the  United  States,  earning 
money  for  various  children’s  charities.  It  now  comes 
to  reSt  in  Wenham  to  become  a  monument  to  child¬ 
hood,  the  childhood  that  persists  in  all  of  us.  It  will, 
pretty  surelv,  become  a  place  of  visitation  for  all  doll 
lovers,  of  whom  quite  the  largeSt  number  will  be  per¬ 
sons  of  mature  years.  And  of  these  the  majority  will 
be  proud  to  confess  that,  Stowed  snugly  away  at 
home  thev  cherish  at  leaSt  one  old-time  doll. 

Tittle  ^About  Tom  Thumb 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  small  measure  of  research 
necessitated  by  the  publication  of  the  Tom  Thumb 
bed  in  Antiques  for  July,  slight  attention  would 
have  been  given  to  an  engraving  of  the  microscopic 
hero  which  recentlv  blew  in  through  an  open  window 
of  the  Attic.  Under  the  circumstance,  however,  it  is, 
perhaps,  worth  reproducing,  with  a  passing  word  of 
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remark.  The  engraving  occurs  in  a  bound  volume  of 
Godeys  Magazine  for  1846.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
1844  P.  T.  Barnum  took  Tom  Thumb  to  Europe  for 
a  three-year  tour,  during  which  he  supplied  his  ex¬ 
hibit  with  a  diminutive  coach  and  pair. 

The  extraordinary  interest  which  Tom  Thumb 
aroused  throughout  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
France,  at  this  time  is  well  exemplified  in  the  fabt  of 
his  being  thus  introduced  as  part  of  a  fashion  pidture 
forwarded  from  abroad  by  “our  Paris  correspondent.’’ 
And  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Attic,  recently,  the 
editor  encountered  another  Tom  Thumb  memento. 
This,  likewise,  is  a  print,  a  crude  Currier  and  Ives 
lithograph  portrait  of  the  General ,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  medallions  picturing  his  prowess  in  a  dozen 
or  more  feats  of  agility  and  strength.  It  has  even  less 
than  the  usual  lead!  of  artistic  quality  among  Currier 
and  Ives  productions,  but,  as  a  Thumb  print,  it  de¬ 
serves  this  much  of  a  nod  of  friendly  greeting  and 
appreciation. 


Survivors  of  Far  OffFMloving  'Days 

A  quite  special  quality  invents  those  objects  of 
antiquity  which  have  withstood  the  perils  of  family 
emigration.  In  the  great  westward  movements  that 
have  characterised  the  expansion — previous  to  the  di¬ 
lution — of  the  x^merican  people,  some  household  gods 
mud  invariably  have  formed  part  of  the  burden  of 
ox  cart,  mule  van,  or  flat  boat.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  that  carry  their  tribute  of  mud  and  water 
westward  to  the  Mississippi,  many  such  gods  were 
early  re-erected,  and  Still  survive,  gaining  yearly  in 
honorable  dignity  and  veneration.  And  similar  gods 
may  be  encountered  in  almost  any  community  of  im¬ 
portance  between  Boston  and  San  Francisco. 

In  times  of  family  upheaval,  what  is  the  element 
that  determines  the  choice  between  the  things  which 
mut  be  left  behind  and  those  which,  at  all  hazards, 
muSt  be  carried  into  the  new  life  and  the  new  en¬ 
vironment?  It  is  not  inevitably  a  matter  of  bulk. 
Bureaus  have  gone  careening  across  the  Alleghenies, 
while  teapots  remained  behind;  and  teapots  have 
been  tucked  away  deep  in  the  entrails  of  feather  beds 
to  make  their  way  safely  over  mountains  and  through 
torrents,  while  flne  dressers  remained  behind  to 
crown  an  unappreciative  wood  pile.  Sentiment  has, 
in  such  cases,  usually  triumphed  over  logic  or  any 
sense  of  money  values. 

Some  such  process  of  sentiment  has  preserved 
against  loss  or  destruction  the  sampler,  of  which  Miss 
Laura  R.  Talbot  has  sent  a  tiny  but  clear  photograph 
from  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  display  in  the  Attic.  It  is  an 
unusual  sampler  in  a  number  of  ways.  MoSt  of  its 
tribe  are  indicative  of  pious  duty  neatly  but  joylessly 
fulfilled:  genealogical  items,  religious  sentiments, 
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moral  reflections,  the  alphabet 
from  “a”  to  “izzard”;  but  this 
one  is  a  love  token,  pure  and 
simple,  which  as  Miss  Talbot 
says,  “was  embroidered  and 
given  to  my  grandfather  by 
his  sweetheart  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  letters  are 
done  in  the  finest  cross-  stitch 
with  black  silk  thread  on  what 
was  once  white  linen,  now  yel¬ 
low  with  age.  The  flowers  are 
faded  blues,  greens,  and  yel¬ 
lows.  The  edge  of  the  sampler 
was  bound  with  black  ribbon.”  This  is  the  inscription 
which  it  bears: 


A  Sampler  Love  Token 


“GEORGE  TALBOT 


Long  may  thou  live,  happy  may  thou  be. 

Blest  with  content  and  from  misfortunes  free. 

Sept,  the  1 4th,  1812 

Tho  absent  not  forgotten  by  Sarah  Howard.” 

Quite  useless,  of  course,  this  sampler  was  a  peculiar 
offering  in  a  rather  thrifty  and  practical  era.  The  lyric 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  rhetorical  form  of  its  dedication  is 
not  absolutely  impeccable.  Yet  the  frail  textile  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  hurly  burly  and  the  family  uprootings  and 
transplantations  of  a  century;  its  dry  and  faded  phrases 
Still  exhaling  the  sweet  old  perfume  of  young  romance. 


Intimations  0 f  Immortality 

Ada  Walker  Camehl’s  Story  of  the  brief  career 
of  the  Mehwaldt  pottery  possesses  an  interest  not 
untinged  with  pathos.  There  is  a  particularly  keen 
pleasure  in  publishing  this  Story,  partly  because  it 
preserves  in  adequate  form  the  record  of  an  early 
American  industry;  partly  because  it  very  happily 
marks  the  entrance  of  the  author  of  The  Blue  China 
Book  into  the  fraternity  of  contributors  to  Antiques. 
Mrs.  Camehl  writes  that,  in  so  far  as  she  knows,  the 
only  other  published  material  on  Mehwaldt  is  that 
which  she  herself  supplied  for  the  recent  volume  issued 
by  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  and  a  news  item  in 
a  Buffalo  paper.  N.  Hudson  Moore  has  kindled  the 
ardor  and  directed  the  steps  of  so  many  thousands  of 
collectors  with  her  books  on  furniture,  lace,  pewter, 
clocks,  old  china,  and  the  art  and  science  of  collecting 
in  general,  that  her  advent  in  the  columns  of  An¬ 
tiques  will  be  widely  welcomed.  The  spotted  dog 
offers  merely  a  brief  introductory  bark  in  her  behalf. 
Rachel  C.  Raymond’s  Study  of  the  construction  of 
old  furniture  is  the  work  of  a  recent  college  graduate, 
who  followed  her  general  academic  training  with  a 
course  in  interior  decoration  that  included  rigorous 
training  in  draftsmanship.  Possibly  a  collegiate  at¬ 
mosphere  may  likewise  be  traced  in  Louise  Kingsley’s 
careful  notes  on  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
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Some  Early  Variants  of  the  Windsor  Chair 

Bv  Julia  W.  Torrev 

Illustrations  mainly  from  the  collection  of  J.  Cork  ill,  Rock  Ferry ,  England 


PROBABLY  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the  mosct  primi¬ 
tive  chair  of  the  Windsor  type  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
was  found  in  a  farm-house  in  Wales.  This  chair 
(Fig.  1),  clearly  represents  the  fir  At  diage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Windsor  chair  from  the  three- 
legged  ktool,  which  sdill  survives  in 
out-houses  as  a  milking  kloof, — 
though  originally  it  was  a  part  of  the 
very  scanty  furniture  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  farmer  made  his  klool  by 
roughly  shaping  with  his  knife  a 
board  which  he  had  split  from  a  log, 
with  his  axe,  and  pegging  three  sticks 
into  it  to  serve  as  legs. 

In  this  chair,  he  has  carried  the 
idea  one  klage  farther  and  produced 
an  article  of  furniture  such  as,  in  all 
probability,  he  had  never  before  pos¬ 
sessed, — a  comfortable  arm-chair. For 
this  he  chose  three  branches  that  were 
shaped  by  nature  to  suit  his  purpose 
and  carried  them  up  through  the  seat 
to  support  the  back  rail  of  his  chair. 

This  back  rail,  again,  is  not  artifi¬ 
cially  formed,  but  consists  merely  of 
two  pieces  split  from  a  curved  branch 
and  pinned  together  by  the  roughly 
hewn  klick  which  forms  the  center  leg 
and  back  support  of  the  chair. 

The  wood  is  rather  soft  oak.  What 
could  be  simpler  or  more  efficient 
than  this  arm-chair  made  from  only 
six  pieces  of  wood  in  almokl  their  natural  klate?  The  iron 
ktays  are,  of  course,  a  later  addition.  With  these  rein¬ 
forcements  this  chair,  undoubtedly  made  before  1700,  is 


assuredly  klrong  enough  for  another  two  centuries  of 
hard  use. 

It  would  be  mokl  interesting  to  Study  such  chairs  as  this 
in  their  natural  primitive  surroundings,  but  contrary,  per¬ 
haps,  to  a  popular  impression,  these 
surroundings  no  longer  exist.  The  sim¬ 
ple  kitchen  of  two  or  more  centuries 
ago  may  Still  exist,  in  so  far  as  its  four 
low  walls  are  concerned;  but  its 
meagre  furnishings,  what  there  were 
of  them,  have  long  been  replaced  by 
things  which  are  now  the  necessities  of 
life  even  in  the  humbleSt  cottage.  The 
old  farmhouse  and  cottage  kitchens 
now  contain  a  medley  of  comfortable, 
but  incongruous  furniture,  moSt  of 
which  has  been,  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  discarded  from  more  preten¬ 
tious  habitations.  The  great  part  of 
the  original  kitchen  furniture  has  long 
since  found  its  way  to  the  wood-pile 
by  way  of  the  out-houses.  I  know  of 
at  leaSt  one  battered  milking-Stool, 
now  in  use,  that  began  its  career  as  a 
Windsor  chair  of  fair  quality. 

Almokl  as  primitive  in  conklrudlion 
as  the  chair  described,  and  of  un¬ 
known  age,  are  the  “chiollagh,”  or 
fireside  chairs,  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  If 
one  is  very  lucky,  it  is  At i  1 1  possible  t> 
see  an  occasional  example  of  these 
chairs  in  its  original  place.  Externally 
the  thatch-roofed,  whitewashed  Manx  cottages  are  as  they 
have  been  from  time  immemorial;  but  internally  they  are 
all  modernized.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with 


Fig.  1  —  A  Windsor  Ancestor  ( sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury) 

Perhaps  the  moft  primitive  form  of  Windsor 
Iron  bracings  recently  added. 


Fig.  2  —  An  Old-Time  Manx  Cottage  Fig.j — -A  Manx  Fire-Place 

The  fireplace  illustrated  occurs  in  this  cottage.  The  old-time  fire-places  have,  in  the  main,  yielded  to  modern  improvements. 

This  sketch  is  from  an  unimproved  cottage.  The  place  of  the  “Chiollagh 
Chair”  is  apparent. 
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Fig.  4 —  Isle  of  Man  Windsors 

Pair  of  “Chiollagh  Chairs”  from  Ballahimmin  Farm. 


annual  or  biennial  layers  of  wall-paper,  inches  thick;  the 
mud  floor  has  usually  been  covered  with  cement;  the 
old  “chiollagh”  has  in  almoSt  every  case,  given  way  to  the 
“open,”  built-in  range. 

A  round  three-legged  table  or  a  reCtangular  four-legged 
Stool  may  have  survived,  but,  in  the  main,  the  furniture  is, 
unmistakably,  of  a  comfortable  Victorian  type.  Figure  3 
presents  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  few  old  Manx  fireplaces 
Still  in  use.  It  consists  ol  large  Stone  flags  sunk  into  the 
clay  floor  under  a  huge  Stone  chimney,  open  to  the  sky.  To 
a  projecting  Stone  about  half  way  up  this  chimney  is  fast¬ 
ened  the  iron  chain  that  carries  the  crane  with  the  pot¬ 
hooks.  A  wood  or  turf  fire  is  built  direCtly  on  the  flags;  and 
marvellous  is  the  cooking  that  is  done  daily  over  this  open 
fire  by  one  who  understands  it  and  would  have  no  other. 
The  “Mother’s  chair,”  in  which  the  owner  remembers  be¬ 
ing  tied  for  safety  when  a  child,  Still  survives  in  its  old 
place.  The  chair  is  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear  and  re- 
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pair,  and  not  so  interesting  as  the  well-preserved  pair 
(Fig.  4)  which  were  removed  some  years  ago  from  a  fine 
old  farmhouse  kitchen  which  is  now  modernized. 

These  characteristic  chairs  are  a  very  early  type  of 
Windsor  and  are  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  said  that 
every  fireside  in  the  Island  had  its  “Father’s  chair”  and 
“Mother’s  chair”  all  of  this  character,  varying  only  in  the 
number  of  their  legs, — occasionally  three, but  usually  four  or 
five.  The  wood  in  this  pair  appears  to  be  elm,  painted  a  dark 
brown  and  polished,  by  long  wear,  to  a  metallic  brightness. 
The  “Father’s  chair”  is  twenty-nine  inches  high,  but  the 
seat  is  only  fifteen  inches  from  the  floor.  The  seat  is  twen¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide  by  fifteen  deep  and  three  inches  thick. 
The  photograph  indicates  the  relative  proportions  ol  the 
“Mother’s  chair.”  They  also  are  generous.  Both  are  com¬ 
fortable,  especially  the  larger  one  with  its  tipped-back  seat. 

Figure  7  illustrates  a  Lancashire  chair  of  similar  con¬ 
struction,  but  of  much  later  date.  Here  we  have  the  more 
finished  work  of  a  regular  craftsman,  probably  the  village 
wheelwright.  The  “bamboo  turnings”  and  the  cross 
Stretchers  conform  to  what  was  the  lateSt  fashion  about 
1790.  Although  recently  found  in  a  small  cottage,  this 
chair  was  originally  made  for  a  much  more  pretentious 
place.  Like  moSt  chairs  of  its  type,  this  one  is  constructed 
of  ash  and  elm  (the  elm  always  being  used  for  the  seat)  and 
painted.  Dark  green  is  the  usual  color  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  chairs.* 

These  four  chairs  represent  the  simplest,  and  probably 
the  earlieSt  type  of  Windsor.  The  descent  of  the  modern 
office,  or  desk  chair  from  them  is  obvious. 

With  the  exception  of  the  firSt  one  illustrated,  all  the 
Windsor  chairs  I  have  seen  anywhere  depart  from  the 
established  principle,  applied  in  Jacobean  and  Still  earlier 

*It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  traditional  color  of  the  American  Windsor  is  like¬ 
wise  green. 


Fig.  5  —  Chair  of  Ash  and  Elm  ( about  1740) 


Fig.  6 —  Comb  Back  Chair  ( about  ij6o ) 

Not  very  far  from  the  tradition  followed  in 
America. 


Fig.  7  —  Lancashire  Chair  ( ly 80-1 800 ) 

Combination  of  round  and  bamboo  turnings  is 
very  curious. 
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chairs,  of  keeping 
a  r  m  and  back 
supports  continu¬ 
ous  with  the  legs. 
The  reason  for  re- 
jecting  this 
stronger  method 
of  conStrufition  apv 
ptears  to  be  that, 
in  mod  cases,  the 
holes  for  the  Stick 
legs  had  to  be 
bored  too  near 
the  center  of  the 
seat.  This  may  be 
noted  in  Figure 


Fig.  S — Oak  Chair 

Note  the  splayed  legs  so  chara&eriftic  of  the 

American  type.  Secondary  backs  are  original 

spindles  cut  down  and  created. 

which  illustrates  yet  another  primitive 
chair.  Here  the  front  legs  come  through 
the  seat  four  inches  from  the  front  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  side,  obvi¬ 
ously  far  too  near  the  center  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  arm  supports.  The  back  legs 
enter  the  seat  in  a  similar  manner, 
whereas  the  end  spindles  of  the  back 
are  set  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  seat.  These  spin¬ 
dles  pass  through  the  arms  to  hold 
them  in  place,  since  the  arms  and  back 
rail  are  not  continuous.  But  this  con¬ 
struction  of  the  back  is  evidently  too 
weak  to  have  been  much  used. 

The  next  (Fig.  6)  shows  how  this  weak 
construction  of  the  back  might  have 
been  Avoided.  This  “comb-back”  with 
spindles  carried  up  through  the  back  rail  and  topped  with  a 
second  shaped  one  is  also  far  more  pleasing.  Here  we  have 
also  an  under  framing,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  additional 
strength.  This  type  of  stretcher  is  the  one  mod  commonly 
found  on  Windsor  chairs.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  moSt  suit¬ 
able.  The  workman  who  made  this  chair  was  no  amateur, 
as  the  excellent  proportions  and  finish  of  his  product 
sufficiently  testify.  This  chair,  like  the  others,  is  made  of 
ash  and  elm,  piainted  dark  green. 

Figure  8  is  rather  an  exceptional  example,  entirely  in 
oak.  The  seat  is  shaped  from  two-inch  Stuff,  with  the  grain 
runningfrom  front  to  back  because  of  the  shaped  projection 
which  forms  the  Clay  for  the  two  strengthening  cross-rails. 
The  shaped  arms,  five  inches  in  width,  are  pinned  to  the 
back-rail  by  the  side  spindles  passing  through  both.  Two 
holes  in  the  top  rail  at  each  side  show  the  ends  of  the  two 
pairs  of  spindles  which  are  now  separately  capped,  but 


which  formerly  extended  to  the  top.  These  caps,  however, 
are  as  smoothly  worn  as  the  reSt  of  the  chair, — a  faCt  which 
would  suggest  that  they  were  not  later  additions,  but  that 
the  spindles  always  passed  through  them.  Probably  one  or 
more  of  the  spindles  became  broken  near  the  top  and  the 
others  were  cut  off  to  match. 

The  “Butterfield”  chair  (Fig.  9)  is  characteristic  of  a 
certain  remote  district  in  Yorkshire.  The  name  is  applied 
locally  to  all  of  the  type;  but  no  one  seems  to  know  its  ori¬ 
gin  or  meaning.  They  are  of  very  heavy,  hard-grained  oak 
throughout.  This  chair  is  forty  inches  in  height.  The  seat  is 
twenty-four  by  nineteen  inches  and  two  and  one-half  in¬ 
ches  thick.  The  rockers  measure  forty  inches  from  front  to 
back.  Like  moSt  rocking,  or  nursing  chairs,  this  one  has  the 
arms  placed  low.  The  seat  is  slightly  shaped  to  fit  the  “Cu¬ 
pid’s  bow”  front,  which  is  attached  with  wooden  pegs.  The 
four  turned  spindles  supporting  the 
arm  are  an  unusual  feature.  This  chair 
is  perfectly  sound  everywhere  and  ap¬ 
pears  never  to  have  needed  any  repairs. 

Another  nursing  chair  (Fig.  10),  of 
Lancashire  ash  and  elm,  is  much  light¬ 
er  and  more  graceful,  although  like  the 
Butterfield  it  is  of  generous  dimen¬ 
sions.  Here  we  have  the  bent  “horse¬ 
shoe”  top  rail  apparently  continuous 
with  the  fifth  spindle,  but  in  reality 
only  pegged  into  the  same  hole.  This 
shapied  rail  was  cut  with  the  bow-saw 
from  a  strong  piece  of  ash  and  then 
bent  to  form  the  horseshoe.  There  are 
Still  workmen  who  remember  using  the 
old  bow-saw  as  well  as  the  primitive 
foot-lathe  which  was  used  in  turning 
legs  and  spindles  for  these  chairs. 


Fig.  9 —  Butterfield  Chair  ( about  1J40) 
Painted  dark  green.  Compare  leg  turnings  with 
those  of  American  table  on  cover  of  Antiques 
for  July. 


In  Figure  11, 
we  have  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the 
comb-back  with 
the  horse-shoe 
rail.  The  left- 
hand  arm  suppiort 
is  the  original,  the 
other  is  a  poor 
substitute.  This 
chair  would  have 
been  more  attrac¬ 
tive  with  a  saddle- 
shaped  seat. 

w  e  now  come 
to  the  Windsors 
that  are  said  to  be 


Fig.  10 — Nursing  Chair 

Painted  dark  green.  Wide  low  arms  to  afford 
plenty  of  room  with  ample  support. 
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can  ancestors 
seem  to  have  dis- 
approved;  for 
they  preferred 
spindles  only. 
The  Queen  Anne 
solid  splat,  and 
the  pierced  one 
used  so  much  by 
Chippendale, 
were  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  fine  wal¬ 
nut  and  mahog¬ 
any  chairs  of  the 
period,  and  the 
country  artisan 
naturally  adapted 
as  well  as  he  could, 
the  town  fashions 
in  the  substantial 
furniture  which  he 
Fig.  11  —  Comb  Back  Windsor  made  for  the  pros¬ 

perous  yeoman 

farmers  or  merchants  in  his  diStrid. 

Little  comment  is  necessary  on  the  Queen  Anne  features 
of  the  Windsors  shown  in  Figures  12  and  13.  I  he  specially 
well-worked  seat  of  12,  made  in  elm  from  two-inch  Stuff, 
and  cut  underneath  as  well  as  above  to  make  it  lighter,  is 


perhaps  its  beSt 
feature.  Figure  13 
also  shows  a  well¬ 
shaped  seat,  and 
an  ambitious,  if 
rather  crude,  cab¬ 
riole.  The  shaped 
top  rails  and  fid¬ 
dle  splats  in  both 
these  chairs  are 
well  cut  and  well 
proportioned. 

The  pierced 
splat  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the 
comb-back  (Fig. 

14)  and  the  horse 
shoe  bent  rail 
(Fig.  15)  were 
popular  and  are 
found  in  some  of 
the  beSt  English 
Windsors.  Figure 
14  is  a  rather 
heavy,  unpainted 
chair  of  ash  and 
elm.  The  half-ten¬ 
on  cuttings  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  legs 

show  that  it  had  once  been  converted  into  a  rocking  chair, 
though  for  some  reason  the  rockers  have  been  removed. 
Unless  the  rockers  were  very  long,  like  those  of  the  But- 


Fig.  12  —  Comb  Back  Chair 

Queen  Anne  splat,  tapered  legs  and  under-cut 
saddle  give  this  chair  an  aspedt  of  considerable 
refinement. 


Fig.  13  —  Oak  Windsor:  Unpainted  ( about 
173°) 

Queen  Anne  influence  apparent  in  legs  and  splat. 


Fig.  14  —  Comb  Back  Chair  ( about  1760) 

Creating  and  splat  suggest  Chippendale  in¬ 
fluence.  Turnings  of  reSts  unusually  fine.  Note 
splayed  legs. 
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Fig.  15  —  Windsor  Chair  ( about  1760) 

The  perforated  splat  is  in  deference  to  Chippen¬ 
dale  design  of  the  period. 
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terfield  chair,  they  would  make  a  chair  like  this  top-heavy 
and  unsafe. 

In  the  laSt  example,  some  of  the  beSt  features  of  chair  de¬ 
sign  have  been  combined  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  The 
elaborately  pierced  and  well-proportioned  splat  is  light  and 
graceful,  and  the  whole  piece  is  as  well-balanced  and  charm¬ 
ing  as  many  of  the  more  elegant  drawing-room  chairs  of  a 
remarkable  period. 

It  happens  that  all  of  the  chairs  here  illustrated  derives 
from  a  few  small  sections  in  the  North,  which  is  really  the 
home  of  spindle-backs  and  ladder-backs.  Far  more  Wind¬ 
sor  chairs  were  made  in  the  southern  counties  of  England 
than  in  the  northern  ones.  Indeed,  it  there  is  a  typical 
Windsor,  it  is  the  plain  hoop-backed  sort  made  originally 
for  tea  gardens  and  taverns  in  London  suburbs,  and  Still 
turned  out  extensively  for  kitchen  or  any  other  use  where 
large  numbers  of  Strong,  light  chairs  are  needed.  But  it  is 
the  old-time  individuals,  the  variants,  that  are  of  interest 
to  the  collector.  Of  these  no  two  are  exactly  alike  because 
they  were  made  one  at  a  time,  each  for  a  special  customer. 

The  naive  Story  that  King  George  III,  seeing  one  of 
these  curious  old  chairs  in  a  humble  cottage,  ordered  one 
for  his  own  use  in  Windsor  Cattle,  is  not  a  convincing  ex- 

Supplementary  Notes 

By  The 

At  no  point,  it  would  seem,  is  the  difference  between 
English  and  American  mobilary  conceptions  more  strik¬ 
ingly  exemplified  than  in  the  design  of  the  Windsor  chair. 
Except  as  it  was  of  home  devising  and  manufacture  for 
very  humble  use,  the  English  Windsor  too  frequently 
shows  signs  of  being  an  apologetic  effort  to  be  something 
other  than  itself,  to  pass  itself  off  as  belonging  to  a  higher 
Station  in  life  than  that  for  which  it  was  properly  intended, 
or  as  claiming  title  to  a  noble  anceStry  by  virtue  of  faint, 
often  seriously  distorted,  family  resemblances. 

Splats,  urn-shaped  or  pierced,  and  cabriole  legs  which 
refuse  to  accord  with  apronless  saddle  seats,  are  common 
in  the  accepted  English  type.  They  are  apparently  quite 
unknown  in  early  American  Windsors.  That  American 
makers  considered  these  features  unsuitable  from  the 
Standpoint  of  design  in  simple  furniture  seems  unlikely. 
Urn-shaped  and  pierced  splats  they  used,  and  cabriole  legs 
— or  their  approximation — in  home-made  pieces  in  which 
more  elaborate  English  design  was  reduced  to  an  almost 
irreducible  minimum  of  simplicity.  But  American  practi¬ 
cality,  it  seems  fair  to  guess,  viewed  the  spindle  back  with 
its  resilient  members  as  far  more  easeful  than  a  back 
which  offered  nothing  more  sympathetic  to  the  support 
of  a  weary  spinal  column  than  an  unyielding  board,  how¬ 
ever  decorative. 

Having  thus  abandoned  the  formal  splat  as  a  back  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  Windsor  chair,  the  American  maker  quite  natu¬ 
rally  abandoned  its  formal  accompaniment  of  the  cabriole 
leg.  Thus  the  chair  developed  as  the  produCt  of  the  more  or 
less  skilled  wood  turner, — a  faCt  which,  perhaps,  accounts 
for  the  superiority  of  turnings  in  moSt  American  Windsors 
as  compared  with  contemporary  English  examples.  In  this 
connection,  however,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 


planation  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  What  would  the  poor 
chair  look  like  amid  the  gorgeous  furnishings  of  the  royal 
apartments  ? 

It  is  not  disparaging  to  the  Windsor  chair  to  say  that  it 
is  essentially  a  cottage  chair.  But  much  furniture  which  is 
appropriate  today  in  the  country  cottage  or  in  the  country 
porch  was  intended  for  far  more  luxurious  use  when  it  was 
made.  These  chairs  undoubtedly  represented  the  beStinthe 
homes  for  which  they  were  made,  in  a  period  when  chairs 
of  any  kind  were  something  of  a  luxury.  With  the  except- 
tion  of  the  crude  home-made  ones  illustrated,  these  Wind¬ 
sors  were  not  designed  for  humble  cottages,  but  for  the 
homes  of  prosperous  country  folk. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  deduce  something  of  the  life 
of  the  paSt  from  the  interiors  of  the  many  fine  old  gray 
stone  houses  in  Yorkshire  with  the  long,  narrow  stone- 
cased  windows  that  are  so  characteristic,  or  the  big  square 
brick  or  sandstone  farmhouses  in  Lancashire,  whose  ex¬ 
terior  appearance  has  remained  unaltered  for  centuries, 
but  whenever  a  few  isolated  specimens  like  these  chairs  are 
found  in  their  natural  surroundings  they  are  about  the  laSt 
relics  to  be  discarded  from  interiors  that  are  now  thor¬ 
oughly  well-equipped  and  up-to-date. 

on  the  Windsor  Chair 

EDITOR 

taCt  that,  as  Edward  W.  Gregory  points  out,*  the  more 
primitive  English  Windsors  spent  their  lives  on  Stone 
floors,  well  sanded, — reason  sufficient  for  supplying  them 
with  Stocky  supports. 

The  materials  of  the  English  Windsor  are  frequently 
ash  and  elm  in  combination — elm,  in  such  cases,  for  the 
seats.  Mrs.  Torrey  observes  them  made  throughout  of  oak. 
Gregory  tells  us  that  English  Windsor  chairs,  when  con¬ 
structed  of  yew,  which  accumulates  an  extraordinarily  fine 
patina,  are  highly  prized.  The  same  author,  further,  men¬ 
tions  the  use  of  cherry  and  walnut,  as  well  as  the  familiar 
birch,  beach,  and  elm;  and  he  atteSts  the  occasional,  though 
rare,  use  of  mahogany.  In  this  laSt  material,  however,  the 
chair  loses  moSt  of  the  characteristics  which  Americans 
are  inclined  to  associate  with  its  type. 

Of  the  American  Windsor  the  materials  are — or  properly 
were — for  the  seats,  pine;  for  the  legs,  stretchers  and  arms 
— when  the  latter  were  sawed  and  not  bent — maple  or 
birch.  Beech  has  been  found  and,  rarely,  oak.  Spindles 
were  usually  of  hickory  saplings.  Bows  were  likewise  made 
of  hickory  or  oak.f 

The  English  Windsor  is  likely  to  appear  somewhat  of  a 
hybrid.  The  American  Windsor  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
independent  and  fairly  well  developed  type.  Of  the  two, 
the  American  Windsor  is  the  more  graceful  and  the  more 
harmonious  in  proportion  and  design.  The  English  Wind¬ 
sor  is  the  Sturdier  in  appearance,  frequently  the  more 
picturesque  and  individual;  but  that  is  when,  like  many 
of  those  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Torrey,  it  is  a  frankly  rural 
type  built  for  comfortable  use  without  much  concern 
for  Style. 

*The  Furniture  Collector ,  p.  128. 

jAntiques,  February,  1922,'  p.  76. 


Owned  by  John  C.  T aland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


LITTLE-KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 

IX.  Block  Front  Kneehole  Dresser  {about  1770) 

Attributed  to  John  Goddard  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mahogany:  Height  35  inches,  length  41  inches,  depth  21  inches. 


For  description  see  following  page. 
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lX.tAK  nee- Hole  c± Dresser  ttributed  to  "John  Goddard 


IN  the  course  of  his  discussion  of  John  Goddard  and  his  work  in  Antiques  for  May. 
Walter  A.  Dyer  mentions,  rather  in  passing,  a  tradition  that  the  famous  Newport 
cabinet-maker  shipped  many  of  his  pieces  to  the  South.  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
documentary  substantiation  or  of  knowledge  of  Goddard  furniture  in  the  possession  of 
southern  collectors,  the  source  of  the  tradition  was  not  seriously  examined,  or  its  validity 
either  questioned  or  Strongly  affirmed. 

Since  publication  of  Mr.  Dyer’s  article,  however,  Antiques  has  been  apprised  of  the 
existence  of  a  Goddard  knee-hole  dresser  owned  by  Mr.  John  C.  Toland  of  Baltimore. 
Through  Mr.  Toland’s  courteous  co-operation  a  picture  of  this  remarkable  piece  is  here 
reproduced. 

Details  of  its  history  are  lacking.  It  was  found,  not  many  years  since,  in  a  corner  of 
southern  Virginia.  It  had  been  badly  handled,  as  is  the  case  with  much  eighteenth-century 
southern  furniture  that  has  encountered  the  vicissitudes  of  changing  fashion  and  the  shifts 
of  fortune  which  come  with  war.  The  original  handles  had  been  replaced  with  wooden  knobs, 
capitals  and  bases  of  the  inset  corner  columns  were  loose  or  lacking,  and  the  front  left  foot 
was  impaired.  Otherwise,  it  was  virtually  intaCl.  It  was  discovered  by  a  travelling  agent, 
who  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  f.  Iv.  Beard  of  Richmond,  from  whom  Mr.  Toland  purchased  it. 

No  one  could  Study  this  dresser  and  doubt  its  authenticity.*  Neither  could  he  deny  the 
claim  made  for  it  in  the  South,  that  it  is  the  finest  example  of  Newport  workmanship  that 
has  vet  come  to  light.  Obvious  characteristics  of  the  type  are,  of  course,  the  secondary  feet, 
with  volutes  joining  them  to  the  main  bracket  supports;  the  vigorous  moulding  about  the 
top;  the  Strongly  moulded  base  line;  the  form  of  the  blocking,  and,  above  all,  the  marvel- 
ouslv  designed  and  superbly  carved  shell  ornaments. 

Perhaps  to  meet  a  taSte  more  florid  than  that  to  which  he  customarily  catered  in  New 
England,  perhaps  in  the  face  of  one  of  those  rare  opportunities  to  express  himself  fully,  re¬ 
gardless  of  coSt,  which  the  artiSl  occasionallv  encounters,  Goddard  has  here  carried  out 
carved  decoration  with  an  elaboration  nowhere  else  encountered  in  his  work.  The  corner 
columns,  rare  except  in  cheSts-on-cheSts,  are  reeded  for  a  third  of  their  elevation.  The  flat 
front  of  the  drawer  which  bears  the  shell  decoration  is  elaborately  latticed  in  low  relief.  A 
rich  gadrooning  constitutes  an  extra  moulding  connecting  the  bracket-supports,  over  whose 
knees  the  carving  is  drawn  in  a  Chippendale-like  anthemion  ornament. 

With  all  its  elaboration,  the  design  is  perfectly  logical, — as  Goddard  design  is  pretty 
sure  to  be.  The  cabinet-maker  may  well  have  felt  that  the  richness  of  the  shell  carving 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  dresser  called  for  some  responding  decorative  treatment  below. 
The  dull  pattern  of  the  lattice,  again,  offers  an  excellent  counter-plav  to  the  brilliance  of 
the  relief  which  springs  from  it.  In  the  original  State  of  the  piece,  this  lattice  doubtless 
found  answer  in  brasses  far  more  elaborate  than  the  ones  applied  in  substitution  for  the 
intermediate  wooden  knobs.  The  present  brasses  are  in  the  Quaker  mode  and  belong  rather 
to  quiet  Pennsylvania  walnut  pieces  than  to  the  compelling  inventions  of  Goddard.  What 
part  the  keyholes  played  in  their  choice  is,  however,  a  pertinent  question. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  complete  family  history  of  this  handsome  dresser  is  not  re¬ 
corded.  Knowledge  of  it  might  throw  considerable  light  on  the  extent  of  Goddard’s  activi¬ 
ties,  and  might  indicate  the  proper  direction  for  further  search  for  examples  of  his  work  in 
behalf  of  southern  clients.  Possibly  the  publishing  of  this  illustration  may  Stir  memories 
and  re-eStablish  associations  out  of  which  helpful  information  may  develop. 

*Within  a  few  days  material  has  come  to  hand  which  makes  it  seem  advisable  to  be  cautious  in  attributing  all  of  these  shell-topped 
block  fronts  unqualifiedly  to  Goddard.  In  the  Newport  group  there  were  other  giants.  But  the  present  example,  being  the  mo£t  elaborate 
of  its  type,  may  properly,  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  attributed  to  the  master  whose  name  the  type  bears. 
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Fig.  /  —  Fragments  of  Chandelier  and  Piece  of  Tile  Stove 

The  decorative  elements  here  seem  characteristic  of  the  period  —  about  i860.  Note  particularly  the  various 
applications  of  the  acanthus  motif  on  the  tile  at  the  right. 


Mehwaldt,  a  Pioneer  American  Potter 

By  Ada  Walker  Camehl 

(Illustrations  from  the  author  s  collection ) 


1AM  one  of  that  company  made  illustrious  by  the 
membership  of  Horace  Walpole  and  the  gentle  Elia. 
“China’s  the  passion  of  my  soul,”  and  I  love,  as 
did  Charles  Lamb,  the  vari-hued  and  quaintly-drawn 
creatures  “in  this  world  before  perspective,”  which  I 
find  upon  the  tableware  of  the  early  housewives  of  my 
country. 

Much  besides  pottery  do  I  gather  from  mv  quickly-made 
acquaintanceships  over  a  broken  teapot  or  a  Nankin  bowl. 
Tales  of  pioneer  life  and  hardship,  sidelights  upon  familiar 
incidents  of  our  national  history,  together  with  ever  per¬ 
sonal  Stories  of  the  great  human  comedy,  are  poured  into 
my  ears  as  I  seek  at  farmhouse  door,  or  in  country  kitchen, 
for  ancient  treasure.  “Those  plates  were  on  the  table  the 
dav  father  entertained  Governor  Clinton  and  his  party 
when  they  Stopped  here  on  a  coaching  tour  through  New 
York  State  to  inspect  the  canals,”  explained  a  lonely  old 
woman,  with  conscious  pride. 

“I  carried  that  teapot  in  my  hands  when  we  moved  down 
from  the  farm,  for  fear  the  little  swan  would  be  broken 
off  from  the  cover,”  said  an  aged  housewife,  with  the  femi¬ 
nine  love  for  a  China  teapot  glowing  in  her  faded  eyes: — 
and  there  Stood  the  dainty  piece  of  Bristol  Still  intadt,  with 
the  graceful  little  swan  Still  mounting  guard  over  the  fra¬ 


grant  Bohea.  May  its  future  owners  be  as  gentle  with  this 
fragile  treasure ! 

But  the  Story  I  have  to  tell  is  a  hitherto  unexploited 
romance  of  the  pioneer  days  of  our  country,  a  tale  of  trans¬ 
planted  old-world  enterprise,  which  failed  to  take  deep 
root  in  the  land  of  its  adoption.  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
it  quite  by  accident,  through  a  chance  remark.  During  a 
china-hunting  tour  through  the  Niagara  river  region,  a 
German  woman,  with  whom  I  had  bargained  for  ancient 
treasures  and  heirlooms,  handed  me  a  small  mottled,  red¬ 
dish-brown  pitcher,  saving: 

“You  may  have  that  pitcher.  It  was  made  by  my  father 
many  years  ago,  over  at  Bergholtz.” 

I  carried  the  little,  plebeian  brown  pitcher  home,  placed 
it  with  mv  more  showy  luStres  and  rich  blues,  kept  in 
memory  the  information  as  to  its  origin,  and  resolved  to 
follow  up  the  trail. 

The  result  of  subsequent  investigations  has  been  my  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fabt  that,  not  five  miles  from  the  spot  where 
the  Frenchman  LaSalle  launched  the  Griffon,  the  firSt  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  on  the  Great  Lakes  above  Niagara  Falls,  a  Ger¬ 
man  potter  in  the  middle  of  the  laSt  century  set  up  his 
wheel,  and,  using  the  clay  of  the  neighboring  fields,  for 
nearly  forty  years  fashioned,  with  his  own  hands,  a  variety 
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Fig.  J -  I  NKSTA  N'D  AND  PEN  TrAV 

In  the  eclefticism  of  its  design  this  seems  to  belong  to  the  Civil  War  period. 

of  crockery  and  tableware  which,  lor  honest  workmanship 
and  artistic  merit,  deserves  a  place  beside  the  wares  of 
any  American  potteries  of 
his  day. 

In  1808,  in  Bruessow,  a 
German  village  near  Berlin, 
was  born  Charles  Augudt 
M  ehwaldt.  He  came  of  a 
line  ol  potters;  tor  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  before 
him  had  spent  their  lives  at 
the  potter’s  wheel.  After  he 
had  learned  the  trade, 
voung  Mehwaldt,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  country, 
passed  several  years  as  a 
journeyman  potter, his  wan¬ 
der)  ahre  in  search  of  experi¬ 
ence  taking  him  over  Rus¬ 
sia  and  into  the  Holy  Land. 

On  his  return  to  his  home, 
he  found  the  country  in  a 
dtate  of  political  unrest. 

Greater  liberties  were  be¬ 
ing  demanded  by  the  people, 
while  free  America,  beckon¬ 
ing  across  the  sea  with  an  alluring  hand,  was  welcoming 
many  citizens  of  all  classes  to  voluntary  exile. 

In  1844,  a  man  of  wealth,  Williams  byname,  gathered 
together  several  families  from  the  neighborhood  of  Brues¬ 
sow  and  brought  the  little  band  to  the  United  States.  They 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  western  New  York,  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  cleared  the  timber  and  built  a  hamlet  of 
log  houses.  In  1847,  they  ereCted  the  Atill  standing  German 
Lutheran  church.  Remembering  the  village  of  Bergholtz 
from  which  many  of  them  had  come,  they  named  the  new 
home  New  Bergholtz, — later  dropping  the  “New.” 

Fired  by  the  glowing  accounts  which  came  back  to  the 
Fatherland  from  this  transplanted  colony,  a  second  com¬ 
pany  came  together,  in  1851,  to  follow  the  firdt.  Among 
this  group  were  the  potter  Mehwaldt,  his  wife,  and  their 
five  children.  They  set  out  in  a  sailing  vessel.  The  voyage 
ladled  seven  weeks,  and,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  not  un¬ 
common  fate  of  sailing  vessels  during  those  years,  the  ship 
ran  ashore  and  was  wrecked  upon  a  sandbar  off  Long  Is¬ 


land.  The  passengers  were  rescued  by  means  of  a  tub, 
which  ran  on  a  cable  from  madt  to  the  shore,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  party  came  on  to  Bergholtz,  making  the  journey 
across  New  York  State  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Upon 
their  arrival  they  found  that  the  great  cholera  epidemic 
of  1851  had  visited  the  settlement,  and  had  taken  away 
many  of  their  former  associates. 

Here  Mehwaldt  bought  a  log  house  and  two  acres  of 
land  and  set  up  his  pot  works.  His  outfit  was  of  the  modi 
primitive  description;  a  small  brick  oven  in  his  back  yard 
for  firing  the  clay,  and  a  wooden  kick-wheel.  These,  with 
lus  hands  and  his  Old-World  training,  were  all  his  capital, 
and  here  he  worked  alone  at  his  trade  until  he  died  in  1887, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 

The  years  during  which  Mehwaldt  came  to  America 
and  began  his  work  belong  to  that  period  which  has  been 
called  the  dark  ages  of  our  nation’s  hidtory.  Human 
slavery  was  in  practice.  The  Great  West  was  a  glittering 

lode-dtar  to  the  adventurer. 
Railroad  travel  was  in  its 
infancy.  American  ceramic 
art  had  long  been  an  edtab- 
lished  fa  eft,  and  many  pot¬ 
ters  had  come  from  Europe 
to  try  our  clays,  among 
them  James  Clews  and 
William  Ridgway,  authors 
of  many  of  our  bedt-loved 
old  blue  dishes.  But  “the 
staples  of  ware  fabricated 
on  this  continent  are  few 
and  not  of  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,”  wrote  Horace 
Greeley  in  1853,  concerning 
the  specimens  of  American- 
made  pottery  at  the  Crvdtal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  not  until 
the  event  which  proved  to 
be  the  renaissance  of  the 
potter’s  art  in  the  Llnited 
States — the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1876 — that  this  country  fully  awoke  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  hidden  in  its  soil. 

As  the  Civil  War  drew  near,  Mehwaldt’s  sons  were  swept 
away  with  enthusiasm  for  their  adopted  country.  “They 


Fig.  5  —  Bottle,  Butter  Dish  and  Mug 

Not  particularly  subtle,  but  showing  the  hand  of  the  potter  in  every  line. 


Fig.  4  —  A  Memorial  Wreath  in  Earthenware,  Colored  After  the 
Firing 
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would  go  into  the  barn  and  sing  patriotic  songs  all  night 
long,”  said  their  sikter,  in  telling  me  of  her  early  life  in  her 
father’s  home.  Finally,  the  three  boys  ran  away  and  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Northern  army.  Two  of  them  met  death  on 
1  Southern  battlefields;  only  the  third  returned  home.  As 
memorials  to  his  dead  soldier  boys,  the  potter  made  two 
wreaths  of  clay  flowers  to  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  local 
|  church.  With  them  hung  the  photographs  and  the  war 
i  records  of  the  soldiers,  and  an  American  flag.  On  a  little 
shelf  above  these  ornaments 
j  jftood  a  bouquet  of  immortelles 
under  a  glass  dome. 

Upon  these  wreaths  the  pot¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  lavished  all 
the  wealth  of  his  artistic  fancy. 

They  are  sixteen  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  flowers  were  mod¬ 
eled  from  the  common  garden 
and  wild  flowers  which  grew 
about  his  home — the  sunflower, 
rose,  daisy,  myrtle,  zinnia,  water 
lily,  buttercup — all  massed 
within  a  band  of  green  leaves. 

Loving  care  and  thought  are 
felt  in  the  modeling  and  ar¬ 
ranging  of  these  flowers,  leaves, 
and  buds,  and  each  tiny  petal 
and  stamen  were  closely  studied 
before  being  fashioned  into  clay. 

The  colors  were  evidently  put 
on  after  the  wreath  was  fired. 

Now  somewhat  faded  and  soiled, 
they  were  once,  no  doubt,  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  colors 
of  nature  which  the  potter  could 
command.  These  wreaths  are 
not  only  unique  and  interesting 
examples  of  our  pioneer  ceramic 
art,  they  are  also  mute  witnesses 
to  a  tragic  period  in  our  national 
life. 

For  his  church,  Mehwaldt 
also  wrought  a  huge  chandelier 
of  clay,  which  for  many  years 
was  the  chief  artistic  feature  oi 
the  barn-like  Strudture,  and 
which  is  spoken  of  by  the  people  of  the  village  today  as  a 
marvel  of  achievement.  This  chandelier  was  about  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  held  two  rows  of  candles.  The  large, 
round,  central  piece  was  surrounded  by  small  scalloped 
saucers  for  holding  the  candles,  and  all  were  held  together 
by  leStoons  of  colored  clay  balls  Strung  on  wires.  I  rescued 
several  pieces  of  this  chandelier,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  tall 
pewter  altar  candlesticks,  from  a  heap  of  discarded  objects 
in  the  church  loft.  The  chandelier  was  made  of  coarse, 
reddish  clay,  well-modeled  and  colored,  and  the  fragments 
show  considerable  originality  and  skill  in  the  design  and 
making. 

Mehwaldt  produced  quantities  of  chimney  crocks,  earth¬ 
enware  crocks  of  all  sizes,  butter-crocks,  with  handles,  to 
be  hung  in  wells  to  keep  the  butter  cool;  cooking  utensils, 


candlesticks,  all  manner  of  tableware — platters,  plates, 
sauce-dishes,  cups  and  saucers,  mugs,  pitchers, sugar  bowls, 
vegetable  dishes,  teapots,  and  teakettles, — all  either  of  a 
reddish-brown  color  mottled  with  dark  spots,  or  of  plain, 
dark  brown.  This  dark-colored  tableware  would  have 
suited  the  country  housewife  in  the  Story,  who,  weary  with 
much  dish-washing,  drove  to  town  one  day  for  the  express 
purpose  of  buying  a  set  of  dishes  ‘‘that  wouldn’t  show 
dirt.” 

These  dishes  somewhat  re¬ 
semble  the  brown  mottled  ware 
of  the  Bennington  potteries, 
which  was  made  about  the  same 
time;  but  they  lack  the  rich 
green  and  blue  shades  and  the 
hard  metallic  glaze  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  specimens. 

Potter  Mehwaldt  also  fabri¬ 
cated  several  German  tiled 
Stoves,  and  quantities  of  milk- 
pans.  The  pans  were  discarded, 
however,  as  soon  as  tin  pans 
came  into  general  use  in  the 
neighborhood.  At  Christmas¬ 
time,  he  usually  turned  out 
many  little  dinner-sets  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  toys  made  in  the  form 
of  pigs,  owls,  rooSters,  and  birds, 
with  whistles  in  their  tails. 
When  these  figures  were  filled 
with  water  the  whistles  gave 
out  a  variety  of  tones. 

An  inkstand  by  him  displays 
more  elaborate  workmanship 
than  the  table  dishes.  It  is  nine 
inches  long  and  five  inches  high. 
Above  the  large  space  for  pen¬ 
holders  are  two  receptacles  rest¬ 
ing  in  holes  in  the  top.  One  of 
these  is  for  ink,  and  the  other 
has  a  perforated  top  through 
which  to  scatter  the  sand  which 
was  used  in  those  days  in  place 
of  blotting  paper.  Each  end  of 
the  Stand  is  decorated  with  a 
rose  blossom  and  branch  in  re¬ 
lief,  while  from  the  front  hangs  a  row  of  heart-shaped 
figures.  I  have  also  seen  a  large  bread-mixing  bowl,  which 
he  made,  with  the  words,  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,”  in  German  lettering  around  the  outer  edge. 

The  clav  which  Mehwaldt  found  in  that  section  was  of 
the  common  red  kind,  coarse  in  quality  and  calling  for 
much  working.  “It  was  not  like  it  was  in  the  old  country,” 
said  his  son,  in  talking  about  the  experiences  of  his  early 
life.  “It  took  father  a  long  time  to  get  the  right  mixture  of 
sand.  He  had  to  experiment  a  great  deal,  and  that  meant  a 
great  loss.  He  firSt  formed  the  wet  clay  into  large  lumps 
like  cheeses,  piled  them  on  the  floor  of  his  workshop,  and 
then  took  a  circular  knife  and  shaved  them  down  very  fine, 
and  took  out  all  of  the  stones  and  hard  materials.  He  then 
worked  the  mixture  on  the  floor  with  his  bare  feet.  We 


Fig.  6  —  Coffee  Pot 

Glazed  only  in  part.  Note  the  marks  of  the  potter’s  wheel.  An  in¬ 
teresting  example. 
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boys  helped  with  this,  and  it  was  pretty  cold  work  in 
winter  time.  He  then  cut  off  small  pieces  of  the  clay  and 
kneaded  them  on  a  table  just  as  bread  is  kneaded.  He  had 
to  get  out  every  particle  of  stone  or  hard  substance.  All 
this  was  very  severe  work,  and  he  said  that,  if  he  were  a 
young  man,  he  would  get  up  some  kind  ol  machine  to  do 
this  work.” 

‘‘We  children  helped  to  grind  the  lead  for  the  glaze,” 
said  his  daughter.  ‘‘There  was  a  large  ktone  in  one  corner  of 
the  workroom.  From  the  ceiling  a  pole  was  suspended, 
with  a  flat  ktone  on  the  end  ot  it,  and  this  pole  had  to  be 
kept  going  round  and  round  in  order  to  grind  the  lead  in 
the  tub.  My  brother  and  I  would  ktand  on  chairs  and  take 
hold  of  the  handles  and  get  it  round  and  round.  We  would 
count  i oo  and  then  rekt.  How  our  arms  used  to  achel  I  can 
imagine  1  feel  it  in  my  shoulders  yet,  I  was  that  tired.” 

Red  lead  was  used  for  the  glaze,  also  tea  lead,  which  had 
been  burned  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  lead  was  mixed  with  ani¬ 
mal  blood  to  give  a  darker  glaze,  and  the  mottled  effeCt  was 
produced  by  splashing  the  darker  mixture  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  small  brush.  The  potter  either  dipped  the  dishes 
into  the  glaze  or  poured  the  liquid  over  them  from  a  cup. 
He  tried  to  make  blue  ware  and  white  ware,  but  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  with  the  materials  at  hand. 

Mehwalcit  adopted  no  diktincftive  mark  for  his  pottery. 
Several  pieces  have  the  letter  M  scratched  in  the  biscuit, 
as  if  done  with  a  sharp-pointed  ktick.  The  forms  are  simple 
and  good  and  show  little  attempt  at  ornamentation.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  pitchers  have  rows  of  impressed  lines  around 
the  top,  while  the  more  elaborate  plates  bear  around  the 
rim  impressions  which  the  potter  made  by  pinching  the 
soft  clay  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  ‘‘just  asVe 
fix  pie-crukt  around  the  edge  of  a  pie,”  explained  his 
daughter. 

A  little  shop  for  the  sale  of  these  wares  was  attached  to 
one  side  of  the  potter’s  house,  and  many  orders  were  filled 
for  the  neighboring  towns.  The  ware  sold  for  a  low  price. 
“A  plate  could  be  bought  for  two  cents,”  said  his  daughter, 
‘‘and  pitchers  varied  in  price  according  to  size.  A  good  one 
could  be  bought  for  ten  cents.” 

Today  the  settlement  of  Bergholtz  consists  of  about  200 


inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  German  descent,  with  two  Gei 
man-Lutheran  churches,  a  general  ktore,  a  pokf-office,  an 
a  blacksmith  shop  grouped  about  a  village  green.  Set  dowJ 
in  the  midkf  of  a  foreign  race,  these  people  kfill  cling  ti 
their  own  national  tongue  and  manners,  and  it  was  no 
many  years  ago  that  a  traveler,  passing  through  this  vil! 
lage,  imagined  himself  in  another  land  when  he  saw  upoil 
the  feet  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  the  wooden  shoes  oi 
the  German  peasant. 

In  a  recent  pilgrimage  to  the  little  village  I  found  a  mar 
who  was  a  small  boy  at  the  time  when  the  potter  came  tc, 
this  country,  and  who  entertained  me  with  ktories  of  then! 
long  acquaintance.  In  his  German-flavored  English  ht 
told  how  many  a  time  he  had  watched  with  Mehwaldt  all 
night  over  the  fires  of  the  kilns.  Soft  wood  was  used  for 
fuel,  either  pine  or  basswood,  and  the  firing  was  an  affair 
of  over  a  day  and  a  night,  with  conkfant  watchers  in 
attendance  to  maintain  the  required  temperature. 

"How  sleepy  we  used  to  get  watching  the  fires!  If  it  got! 
too  hot,  it  bukt;  if  it  was  too  slow,  they  cracked,”  he  said. 
The  ruin  of  a  kiln  full  of  material  was  a  serious  loss  in  those 
days  of  poverty  and  ktruggle.  He  said  that  the  American 
clay  differed  so  materially  from  the  clay  which  the  potter- 
had  been  using  in  Germany  that  much  experiment  and 
loss  were  necessary  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  results.  He 
gave  me  a  pantomimic  account  of  the  potter  sitting  at  his 
wheel,  kicking  it  with  his  feet  to  make  it  revolve,  and  pull¬ 
ing  and  shaping  the  wet  clay  with  his  hands.  He  said  that, 
for  two  years  before  his  death,  Mehwaldt  was  unable  to 
work,  as  he  had  injured  his  feet  by  the  conkfant  effort 
required  to  turn  the  wheel. 

That  there  was  no  one  to  carry  on  the  business  after  his 
death  was  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to  the  potter. 
‘‘He  was  proud  of  his  calling,”  said  his  daughter,  ‘‘and 
would  tell  how  many  generations  of  his  family  had  been 
potters,  and  he  did  not  want  the  business  to  die  with  him.” 
Upon  his  death,  however,  the  works  were  dektroyed  and 
the  house  sold.  Todav,  nothing  remains  of  the  once  flour¬ 
ishing  pottery  which  ktood  for  so  many  years  in  the  village 
except  the  pieces  of  the  peculiar  mottled  ware  ktill  upon 
the  shelves  of  many  homes  for  miles  around. 


Fig.  7 — Mehwaldt  Pitchers 

Here  are  some  very  snug  and  hospitable  looking  jugs.  The  only  ugly  one  in  the  lot  is  the  third  in  front. 
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PEDIGREED  ANTIQUES 

IX.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  U8/5) 

And  the  table  on  which  it  was  signed. 
Height  of  Table,  32  inches.  Diameter,  44  inches. 
Manuscript  Rest,  20  x  16  inches. 
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PEDIGREED  ANTIOUES 

IX.  The  Treaty  of  Cj hen  t  and  the  ' Table  upon  which  it  was  Ratified 

By  Louise  Kingsley 


The  Ocffagon  House”  in  Washington  was  built  by 
Colonel  John  Tayloe  who  bought  the  land  for 
$1000  on  April  19,  1797,  from  GuStavus  Scott 
the  original  purchaser  from  the  Government.  The  archi¬ 
tect,  Dr.  William  Thornton  (who  also  designed  the  Capi¬ 
tol;  “Montpelier,”  the  country  home  of  President  Madison 
in  Orange  County,  Virginia;  and  “Tudor  Place”  in  George¬ 
town,  D.C.)  began  work  in  1798  during  the  last  year  of  the 
life  of  ex-President  Washington,  who  often  Stopped  to  talk 
over  its  construction  as  he  passed  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
observe  the  building  of  the  capitol. 

The  Tayloes  had  intermarried  with  the  Platers,  Taskers, 
Bladens,  and  Lloyds  of  Maryland,  and  the  Corbins,  Pages, 
Lees,  Washingtons,  Carters,  Lewises,  Willises,  Chinns, 
Fitzhughes,  Langhorns,  and  Snyders  of  Virginia.  Colonel 
Tayloe’s  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Governor  Ogle  of 
Maryland.  He  himself  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church  College,  Cambridge;  was  a  Captain  of  the  Dra¬ 
goons, and  served  in  the  W  hiskey  Rebellion  in  Pennsylvania 
and  was  created  major  by  President  Adams  in  1799.  His 
new  home,  “The  Octagon  House,”  was  a  centre  of  enter¬ 
taining,  and  very  likely  the  circular  library  table  which 
Stood  in  the  circular  library  on  the  second  floor  supported 
at  various  times  the  variously  distinguished  elbows  of  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Monroe,  Adams,  Decatur,  Porter,  WebSter,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Randolph,  Lafayette,  von  Steuben,  General  \  an 
Ransdaer,  and  the  architect,  Dr.  Thornton. 

•7 lie  T able  on  which  the  T reaty  of  Ghent  was  Ratified 

W7hen  the  W7hite  house  was  ruined  by  the  British  on 
August  24,  1814,  during  the  War  of  1812,  Colonel  Tayloe, 
who  was  then  living  at  “Mount  Airy,”  his  country  home 
on  the  Rappahannock,  sent  a  courier  offering  “The  Octa¬ 
gon  House”  to  the  President’s  family.  Mr.  Madison  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  on  September  8,  1814,  moved  thither  to  re¬ 
main  more  than  a  year.  In  this  interval,  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  bringing  peace  with  Great  Britain,  arrived,  and  on 
February  17,  1815,  was  ratified  by  President  Madison. 
The  circular  table  in  the  library  supported  the  document 
during  the  signing. 

The  table  is  mahogany,  its  top  covered  with  a  very  dark 
green  cloth.  An  oblong  secffion  of  this  top,  plainly  observ¬ 
able  in  the  photograph,  lifts  up  to  be  adjusted  as  a  book  or 
manuscript  reSt.  About  the  table  rim  there  are  twelve  pie¬ 
shaped  drawers  which  are  marked  in  script,  on  ivory  in¬ 
sets,  “Letters,”  “Receipts,”  “Bills  Paid,”  and  with  the 

Note.  For  permission  to  photograph  the  Treaty  ot  Ghent  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  it  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Gaillard  Hunt  of  the  State  Department.  For  the  picture  of  the  historic  table 
and  tor  the  privilege  of  reproducing  it  Antiques  is  indebted  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Architecture  through  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Kemper. 


letters  of  the  alphabet  for  filing,  “A  B  C,”  “D  E  F,”  etc 
The  table,  which  is  larger  than  moSt  of  its  type — an  un 
common  one, — was  undoubtedly  imported  from  England 
with  the  re^t  of  Major  Tayloe’s  furniture.  It  was  singularhj- 
well  adapted  to  the  circular  room  in  which  it  was  placed] 

In  this  room  it  remained  until  “The  Ocffagon  House’1  ■ 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Tayloe  family,  and  Mr.  John 
Ogle  Tayloe  took  it  to  his  home,  “Ferneaue,”  King  George 
County,  \  irginia.  In  1897,  it  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco 
as  the  property  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies.  In  1906  came  the' 
earthquake  and  the  fire,  but  Mrs.  Voorhies  saved  the  table. 
“W  e  wrapped  sheets  around  the  circular  part  of  the  table,” 
she  writes,  “and  a  part  of  its  journey  it  went  turning 
around  as  a  wheel  to  a  place  of  safety.” 

Meanwhile  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
taken  over  “  I  he  Ocffagon  House”  in  Washington  as 
national  headquarters,  and  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of 
the  Imffitute  had  become  interested  in  the  table,  and  in 
1 9 1 1  secured  it  for  return  to  its  original  home.  This  was 
accomplished  in  1911.  So  once  again  this  historic  table 
Stands  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  library  for  which  it  is  so 
appropriate,  and  where  it  had  previously  Stood  tor  so 
many  years  amid  the  changing  scenes  of  successive  gen¬ 
erations. 

The  Treaty  ot  Ghent  which  President  Madison  vali¬ 
dated  with  his  signature  is  a  document,  hand  written  on 
pages  of  fine  linen  paper,  14  by  8J7  inches  in  size.  It  had 
been  negotiated  by  the  British  and  American  envoys  at 
Ghent  and  was  signed  there  December  24,  1814. 

Henry  Carroll,  one  ot  the  secretaries  of  the  American  , 
delegation,  immediately  set  out  for  Washington  with  a  | 
copy  of  the  precious  document.  On  January  2,  1 8 1  s ,  he 
left  Plymouth  on  the  British  sloop  of  war,  Favorite.  W’ith 
him  was  the  representative  of  the  British  delegation,  An¬ 
thony  Saint  John  Baker,  armed  with  a  duplicate  copy  for 
the  hies  of  the  British  Government. 

Thirty-nine  days  later,  on  a  Saturday,  Carroll  landed  in 
New  York.  The  next  noon  he  was  hurrying  toward  Wash¬ 
ington  by  post-chaise.  Shortly  after  dark  on  Tuesday  j 
evening  Carroll  put  this  treaty  into  the  hands  of  Secretary  I 
of  State,  James  Monroe,  who  immediately  carried  it  to  the  I 
President. 

The  reproduction  of  the  treaty  illustrated  with  the  table 
upon  which  it  was  ratified  shows  part  of  the  hrSt  page, 
and  of  the  lasff  with  its  various  signatures  and  seals.  Nowa¬ 
days  treaties  are  likely  to  be  arranged  on  less  informal 
appearing  volumes.  They  are  typewritten  rather  than  en¬ 
graved  by  hand,  and  the  seals  which  are  affixed  to  the 
paper  rather  than  stamped  in  the  fibre  have  a  way  of  fall¬ 
ing  off.  But  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  one  type  is 
more  or  less  binding  than  the  other. 


I 


fhe  doll’s  dresses  were  like  those  which  her  small  owner  wore.  Minerva’s 
norning  dress  was  called  a  wrapper  and  it  was  made  of  calico, loosely  cut. 


Minerva’s  best  dress  was  a  black  silk,  finished  with  braid.  It  was  cut  low 
in  the  neck,  but  was  worn  so  only  for  most  dressy  indoor  occasions. 
Usually  she  wore  a  hand-embroidered  scarf  about  her  neck. 

Minerva  Ida  Adams  —  The  Old  Fashioned  Doll 


?or  the  house  a  blue  wool  dress  with  angel  sleeves,  braided  with  corded 
raiding. 


Minerva’s  outdoor  wrap  was  a  brocaded  silk  pelisse,  made  shawl-like  to 
fasten  with  a  clasp  at  the  wai£t. 


Photographs  and  captions  by  Patten  Beard 
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Contraction  of  Early  American  Furniture 

I.  Seventeenth  Qentury  Types 

By  Rachel  C.  Raymond 


ONE  reason  for  our  appreciation  of  early  American 
furniture  is  that  it  was  made  not  primarily  to  sell, 
but  to  be  used.  Fashionable  folk  in  England  might, 
perhaps,  shift  their  household  furnishings  to  meet  the 
whims  of  Style;  but  the  early  settlers  of  America  expedted 
furniture  to  endure  for  at  least  one  lifetime.  They  ordered 
what  they  required  from  the  local  joiner,  or,  quite  fre¬ 
quently,  made  it  themselves. 

A  good  many  of  the  old-time  hand-work  methods  are 
too  expensive  for  employment  today  except  in  furniture 
of  the  moft  exclusive  and  coStly  kind.  Clear  evidence  of 
the  application  of  such  methods  is,  therefore,  indication  of 
a  good  piece  of  furniture, — old  or  new. 

Such  evidence,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  a  guarantee  of 
antiquity.  But  absence  of  it  in  a  piece  bearing  the  outward 
aspedt  of  age  usually  constitutes  ground  for  suspicion. 

As  a  means  of  assisting  the  Student  of  furniture  to  judge 
more  accurately  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  examples 
that  may  come  under  his  eye,  the  accompanying  sheet  of 
drawings  has  been  prepared.  It  is  based  on  the  dissebtion 
of  many  old  pieces;  and,  while  variations  from  the  methods 
indicated  will  be  encountered,  their  representation  here  is, 
it  is  believed,  substantially  correbt. 

The  old  joiners  used  ample  time  to  produce  the  beSt 
possible  workmanship.  Their  materials  were  air  dried,  and 
therefore  well  seasoned.  Each  joint  was  carefully  worked 
out  according  to  tradition  handed  down  from  the  previous 
generation. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  glue  in  joining  during  the 
early  days  is  Still  unsettled,  but  we  are  very  sure  that  glue 
was  not  depended  on  as  it  is  today,  for  the  old  reliable 
“draw  pin”  was  indispensable  to  these  workmen.  In  the 
accompanying  plate  are  shown  the  important  joints  used 
in  furniture  before  1700.  Many  of  the  joints  charabteriStic 
of  this  period  are  found  also  in  furniture  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  the  tendency  toward  more  elaborate  cabinet 
work  developed  after  1700.  Hence,  these  variations  and 
refinements  and  the  additional  joints  used  will  be  covered 
in  Part  II. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Slrudtural  methods 
here  reviewed  apply  primarily  to  American  furniture,  and 
to  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  general,  the 
early  traditions  of  American  furniture-making  followed 
closely  upon  those  of  England,  which,  in  some  respedts, 
varied  from  the  traditions  of  the  Continent.  In  seven¬ 
teenth-century  England,  glue  muSt  have  been  used  for  in- 
lav  and  for  constituting  a  bed  for  the  various  applied  orna¬ 
ments  which  characterize  much  oak  furniture  of  the  period. 
But  it  was  not  counted  on  to  supply  Stability  to  joints  or  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  grip  which  would  be  exerted  by 
the  shrinkage  of  a  green  socket  on  a  seasoned  Stretcher  end. 
Symonds  points  out*  that  in  oak  pieces  made  previous 


to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  country  examples 
turned  out  well  after  1750,  the  sides  of  drawers  were  in¬ 
variably  grooved  to  work  on  runners  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  carcass.  These  early  drawers,  he  further  observes,  were 
usually  made  without  dovetailing,  but  were  merely  lipped 
and  nailed  together.  This  laSt  is  a  point  which  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  since  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  dovetail¬ 
ing  preceded  rather  than  followed  lipping  and  nailing. 

There  is,  apparently,  almoSt  no  Strudtural  rule  which  an 
individual  craftsman  may  not  at  times  violate.  Hence  the 
discovery,  in  any  piece  of  furniture,  of  a  departure  from 
generally  recognised  methods  need  occasion  no  ground  for 
doubts  as  to  its  genuineness.  Where  the  departures  begin 
to  multiply  the  probabilities  of  innocence  begin  to  diminish. 

As  a  quick  aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  drawings, 
notes  are  appended  in  outline  form.  Visualization  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  assisted  by  Study  of  the  illustrations  of  abtual 
pieces  of  the  period  under  consideration. 

NOTES 

I.  Period  Seventeenth  Century  (characterized  by  the  lack  of 
dependence  on  glue  in  joints). 

II.  Important  materials — Oak,  pine,  maple,  birch,  and  other 
native  woods. 

III.  Joints. 

A.  Mortise  and  tenon  with  draw-bore  pin.  The  hole 

in  the  tenon  was  bored  slightly  off  centre  with  the  hole  in 
the  mortise, a  square  pin  (usually  oak)  was  driven  through 
these  round  holes,  drawing  the  two  pieces  together  and 
making  the  joint  tight. 

1.  Frame  tenoned  into  legs  (Figs.  1  and  2).  Used  in  cheSts, 
tables,  chairs,  desks,  high-  and  low-boys,  cupboards, 
and  settles. 

2.  Stretchers  tenoned  into  legs  or  side  Stretchers  (Fig.  4). 
Used  in  tables  and  chairs. 

a.  Centre  Stretcher  continued  through  side  Stretcher 
and  fastened  with  removable  pin  (Fig.  4). 

3.  Slats  (Fig.  3a),  splats  (Fig.  3b  and  c),  and  bannisters 
(Fig.  3d)  tenoned  into  chair  rails. 

4.  Top  in  Dutch-back  chairs  mortised  on  uprights. 
Note :  This  chair  developed  in  next  period,  but  early 

trace  of  it  was  found  before  1700  (Fig.  jc). 

5.  Rails  tenoned  into  poSts  of  beds,  but  no  draw-pin  used 
— ropes  laced  through  holes  in  rails  keeps  parts  to¬ 
gether. 

6.  Crane  bracket  in  drop-leaf  table  (Fig.  21). 

7.  TreStles  for  tables. 

a.  X  treStle  with  members  tenoned. 

b.  Double  T  treStle  tenoned  top  and  bottom. 

c.  Uprights  tenoned  into  shoes  (Fig.  13). 

d.  PedeStal  table  had  leg  tenoned  into  cleat  or  diredtly 
into  top  (Fig.  12). 


’ Present  State  of  Old  English  Furniture ,  p.  24. 
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B.  Dovetail. 

1.  Drawer  (Fig.  5). 

a.  Lapped — joined  front  of  drawer  to  sides. 

b.  Plain  —  joined  back  to  sides. 

2.  Bible  boxes  and  small  case  work. 

-j .  Cleat  under  top  of  table,  client,  desk,  or  box  dove¬ 
tailed  into  top  and  held  in  place  by  a  screw  or  nail  at 
one  end  (Fig.  8). 

C.  Groove  and  tongue,  or  flange. 

1.  Panel  grooved  into  stiles  and  rails.  Some¬ 

times  the  moulding  was  separate  (Fig.  2),  but  usually 
it  was  part  of  the  Stile. 

2.  Rails  between  drawers  in  case  work  (Fig.  6).  Used  in 
cheSt  of  drawers,  etc. 

3.  Runners  for  drawers  (Fig.  7). 

4.  Groove  in  side  of  drawer  to  receive  flange  nailed  on 
side  of  case  (Fig.  7  and  5). 

5.  Cleats  grooved  on  ends  of  table  tops  (Fig.  8). 

6.  Two  boards  joined  in  flush  joint  (Fig.  9). 

a.  Groove. 

b.  Feather. 

c.  Butterfly  (used  with  or  without  groove  or  feather). 
Note:  This  method  ■ was  not  good  because  the  grain  of 
wood  in  the  butterfly  ran  opposite  to  that  in  the  boards , 
and  when  boards  shrank  attd  swelled  butterfly  was 

forced  to  crack. 


2.  Split-spindle  decoration  and  mouldings  applied  with 
nails  (Plate  I). 

3.  In  drawers,  bottom  was  nailed  to  front  and  sides  (Figs. 
7  and  5),  sometimes  back  and  sides  were  nailed  in¬ 
stead  of  dove-tailed. 

4.  Flinges  applied  with  nails. 

5.  Cleats  sometimes  nailed  on  ends  of  table  tops  (Fig.  8). 

6.  Cleats  nailed  or  screwed  under  tops  of  tables,  cheats, 
desks,  or  boxes.  (Figs.  2  and  12). 

7.  Nails  used  to  strengthen  dovetail  and  butterflv  joints 
(Figs.  5  and  9). 

8.  Top  screwed  to  frame  (Fig.  10). 

9.  Top  pegged  to  frame. 

Note:  Pegs  driven  obliquely  and  pulled  against  each  other 
making  the  joint  secure. 

F.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Removable  top  to  table  secured  to  frame  by  wooden 
pins  through  cleat  and  frame  (Fig.  8). 

2.  Extension  tables. 

a.  Drop  leaf  (hinged  joint).  1.  Rule. 

2.  Tongue  and  groove. 
(Fig.  14.) 

1.  Gateleg  (Figs.  15,  16,  19). 

2.  Butterfly  or  crane  bracket  (Figs.  17,  18,  21). 

b.  Draw  leaf  (Fig.  20). 


D.  Socket. 

Note:  Green  wood  was  used  here  and  when  the  wood  dried 


3.  Halved  joint  used  in  foot  of  pedeStal  table  (Fig.  13) 
and  gateleg  table  (Fig.  16). 


the  joint  was  tight. 

1.  Uprights,  Stretchers,  seat-frame 
spindles  and  arms  in  chairs  and 
Stools  (Fig.  3^) . 

2.  Turned  feet  on  cheSts  and  legs  on 
William  and  Mary  furniture. 

3.  Turned  peg-handles. 

E.  Nails  (hand  wrought),  screws,  and 
wooden  pins. 

1.  Boxes  and  cheSts  had  sides  nailed. 
(Fig.  1 1). 


Pennsylvania  Table  Mrs.  Loring 

Compare  Page  120,  Fig.  8.  Note  normal 
position  of  pins  for  maintaining  mortise  and 
tenon  in  place. 


So-Called  Dutch  Chair  Mr.  Steele 
Compare  Page  120,  Figs.  3a,  b,  c,  and  d. 


5.  Hinges  were: 

a.  Strap — H — HL — and  rat  tail, 

used  on  doors. 

b.  Flat — used  on  drop  leaf  of  table 

and  desk. 

c.  Pin  wire  —  used  for  top  of 

cheSt. 

d.  Butterfl) - used  on  slant  top 

of  desk  or  box. 


Metropolitan  Museum 

Connecticut  Chest 

Compare  Page  120,  Figs.  1  and  2.  Observe 
points  of  jointure,  mortise  tenons, and  placing 
of  pins.  Objects  on  cheft  are  Bible  boxes. 
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Fig./  —  Some  Spotted  Dogs  and  Their  Unspotted  Companions 

The  three  centre  dogs  standing  with  baskets  in  their  mouths  are  Bennington  ware.  The  other  ones,  mainly,  Staffordshire  ware.  Mach  of  the  allure  of 
the  spotted  dog  lies  in  the  changefulness  of  his  countenance  as  well  as  of  his  spots. 

The  Spotted  Dog<^  His  Kennel  Mates 

By  N.  Hudson  Moore 


A  MAN  told  me  recently  that  if,  three  years  ago,  any¬ 
body  had  informed  him  that  he  would  colleCt  china 
dogs,  he  would  have  laughed  in  derision.  Yet  in  the 
illustration  you  will  see  what  has  happened  to  him,  for  these 
are  his  dogs.  Not  only  this,  he  bought  five  dogs  from  me, 
four  greyhounds  and  a  seated  coach  dog.  The  firkt  of  these 
I  became  possessed  of  about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  charm  exerted  by  these  china  dogs  is  not  so  un¬ 
founded  as  it  may  seem.  No  two  are  alike,  and  the  potters 
who  painted  their  faces  allowed  themselves  the  greatest 
latitude  when  it  came  to  painting  the  eyes.  Some  of  these 
appear  quite  human,  both  in  outline  and  in  expression. 
Others  are  truly  canine;  while  others,  Ytill ,  are  mere  dots. 
The  turn  of  the  head,  the  size,  color,  and  location  of  the 
spots  vary  in  different  specimens. 

There  was  hardly  a  china  faCtory  which  did  not  at  some 
time  make  dogs.  All  the  aristocrats,  Bow,  Chelsea,  Worces¬ 
ter,  made  them;  but  their  products  are  extremely  rare  and 
almoSt  prohibitive  in  coSt.  But  the  Staffordshire  potters 
turned  out  dogs  by  the  thousand.  I  have  some,  greyhound 
type,  lying  down,  as  small  as  an  inch  and  a  half  high  and 


three  inches  long.  My  largeSt,  a  seated  greyhound,  is  four¬ 
teen  inches  tall,  and  has,  lying  at  his  feet,  a  large  rabbit 
which,  presumably,  he  has  juSt  killed. 

The  three  dark  dogs  in  the  upper  tier  of  the  picture  are 
Staffordshire,  about  1800.  They  are  door-Stops,  and  the 
base  upon  which  the  dog  sits  extends  far  eitough  beyond  it, 
so  that  the  door  will  not  bump  the  figure.  Dogs  similar  to 
these,  but  not  door-ktops,  brought,  at  the  Temple  sale  held 
in  New  York  in  January,  about  as  much  as  a  pair  of  live 
ones.  The  two  white  dogs  on  top  tier  are  Staffordshire, 
same  period,  and  are  spotted  with  dabs  of  gilt.  They  are 
furnished  with  decorative  gilt  chains. 

Of  course,  the  chief  prizes  in  this  collection  are  the  three 
flint  enamel  Bennington  dogs.  See  how  these,  no  doubt 
made  in  the  same  mold,  vary.  The  two  lower  are  darker 
than  the  upper,  while  each  one  looks  out  on  the  world  of  col¬ 
lectors  with  a  different  degree  of  fierceness.  They  were  found 
in  separated  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  cokt  varied  as 
much  as  their  countenances.  These  Bennington  dogs  also 
come  in  white, and  carry  baskets  filled  with  colored  flowers. 
But  they  are  not  so  attractive  as  the  dark  flint  enamel  ones. 
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Fig.  2  —  Two  Chinese  Porcelain  Dogs 

Good  examples  of  Kian  Lung  porcelain  (about  i/Jg).  Very  expressive  countenances,  more  ingratiating  and  less  self  sufficient  than  those  of  their  occi¬ 
dental  brethren. — Courtesy  Jane  Frances. 


The  two  shiny  white  dogs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
Bennington  dog,  are  porcelain  of  the  same  type  as  the  little 
Pomeranians  which  generally  ktand  with  a  little  red  basket 
in  the  mouth,  and  a  knob  on  the  end  of  their  very  short 
tails.  I  have  had  for  many  years  one  of  these  little  Pomer¬ 
anians,  bought  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  without  a  tail.  I  have 
never  seen  another  ju£t  like  him,  and  even  though  I  have 
constantly  to  apologize  for  his  tailless  appearance,  he  Still 
occupies  a  commanding  position  among  my  ornaments. 
They  made  such  little  dogs  at  Bow,  and  of  porcelain  of 
course.  Mine  is  porcelain  too,  so  I  handle  him  with  rever¬ 
ence,  try  to  decide  if  the  impressed  mark  on  the  base  is 
really  a  mark,  expend  worlds  of  wonder  on  him  as  he  pa¬ 
tiently  Stands  on  the  shelf  and  defies  time  and  the  perils  of 
frequent  duSting. 

If  you  decide  to  hunt  only  the  spotted  dog,  your  choice 
will  be  reStridted  to  spaniels  and  dalmatians,  but  of  these 
there  are  said  to  be  over  two  hundred  patterns.  In  the 
unspotted  category  are  the  greyhounds,  which  are,  I  think, 
generally  finer  pieces  of  potting  than  the  spaniels.  There 
are  two  in  the  lower  row  of  the  illustration. 

Dogs  seem  to  have  been  the  potter’s  favorite  animal. 
From  the  Chinese  dog,  Foo,  which  served  as  a  knob  for 
Chinese  dishes  and  jars,  to  the  elongated  hound-dogs 
which  English  and  American  potters  used  for  handles  to 
jugs  and  mugs,  the  changes  have  been  rung  through  many 
articles  and  many  dogs. 

Dogs’  heads  were  used  to  make  cane-  and  umbrella- 
handles,  whistles,  and  drinking-cups.  Snuff-boxes  of  Bat¬ 
tersea  enamel,  in  the  shape  of  a  spotted  spaniel  lying  down, 
were  once  immensely  popular.  Indeed,  thev  Still  are  and 
are  being  reproduced  today,  another  pitfall  for  the  col¬ 
lector. 

The  old  Delft  potter  made  dogs,  too,  also  of  the  spaniel 
type,  but  quite  different  from  those  of  the  English  potter. 
These  spaniels,  of  English  make,  run  in  size  from  thirty 
inches  down  to  one.  Some  of  the  niceSt  patterns  of  grey¬ 


hounds  are  being  reproduced  in  Germany  today,  and  are 
on  sale  in  this  country.  England,  too,  is  revising  and  re¬ 
issuing  dogs  of  various  shapes,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  spotti¬ 
ness  or  spotlessness,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  anybody  who 
knows  the  feel,  look,  and  peculiarities  of  old  Staffordshire 
ware,  need  never  be  deceived  by  the  new  product. 


Fig.j —  Staffordshire  Dog  Courttsy  Mrs.  Brouwer 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 

7 he  Qhoosing  oj  Old  'Prints 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


FOR  some  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  collection  of  old  colored  prints.  The  many 
queries  that  have  come  to  me  from  possessors  of  such 
prints,  and  the  questions  asked  by  would-be  possessors  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  need  of  a  new  text-book  on  the  subject. 
Colored  prints  possess  undeniable  attraction,  and  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  they  are  highly  useful,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  value,  as  works  of  art,  which  attaches  to  the  work 
of  the  etcher  or  the  fine  engraving.  A  good  engraving  is 
made  without  reference  to  the  assistance  of  inks  of  varying 
color.  The  engraver  attempts,  by  means  of  light  and  heavy 
lines,  dots,  and  the  agreeable  distribution  of  lights  and 
shadows,  to  obtain  in  monochrome  the  effectiveness  of  a 
painting.  To 
translate  this 
back  into  color 
is  something 
like  Mark 
Twain’s  fam- 
o  u  s  ‘‘New 
Guide  to  the 
Portuguese.” 

But  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the 
printer’s  skill, 
old  color  prints 
may  have  a 
value  quite 
apart  from  that 
which  they  pos¬ 
sess  as  engrav¬ 
ings.*  Many  of 
them  are  brilliant  examples  of  coloring,  and  possess  a  deco¬ 
rative  quality  which  makes  their  collection  worth  while. 
But  a  color  print  is  not  the  result  of  any  one  special  kind 
of  engraving.  The  plate  of  copper  or  steel  may  be  printed 
in  one  color  or  many.  If  an  impression  in  colors  is  desired, 
the  printer,  with  dabbers,  delicately  applies  the  inks  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  plate,  a  work  which  requires  great 
skill  and  ta£te,  and  then  places  a  sheet  of  dampened  paper 
on  the  plate  and  puts  it  under  the  press  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  of  printing  from  plates. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  tell  whether  a  print  is  genuinely 
printed  in  colors,  or  colored  by  hand;  for  in  the  true  color 
print  the  spaces  between  the  lines  or  dots  of  the  plate  will 

*“Color  prints”  is  a  term  often  so  loosely  used  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
confuse  its  meaning  here  with  its  colloqial  meaning.  To  many  careful  colledfors 
a  color  print  is  a  print  made  from  a  design  engraved  on  copper,  and  tinted  on  the 
nor.-engraved  surfaces  of  the  plate,  before  the  making  of  an  impression.  Such  are 
the  prints  of  Rowlands,  Rowlandson,  Smith  and  other  English  artists  and  of 
Ackermann  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century. 

Yet  there  are  color  prints  which  have  been  produced  from  wood  blocks, 
though  by  successive  impressions  from  different  blocks. 

Old-time  “chromos”  in  full  color,  and  the  popular  Currier  prints,  are  mainly 
lithographs  printed  from  stone  and  be£t  called  by  their  corredt  name. 


appear  white,  whereas,  in  a  monochrome  impression  col¬ 
ored  by  hand,  a  magnifying  glass  will  show  that  the  color 
put  on  with  a  brush  covers  the  space  between  the  dots  and 
lines  as  well  as  the  engraved  surface  itself.  Sometimes  in 
old  color  prints  traces  of  brush  work  will  be  found  on  a 
plate  which  has  for  the  mo£t  part  been  printed  in  color. 
A  little  touching  up  helped.  Thus  in  many  of  the  be£t  of 
the  old  color  prints,  where  faces  occur,  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  were  touched  with  a  brush  after  the  printing. 

One  warning  should  be  issued  at  the  very  outset  to  the 
collector  of  color  prints.  Obtain  only  good  impressions. 
Some  of  the  publishers  of  prints  during  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  after  making  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  printings 
from  a  plate, 
with  resultant 
wear  of  its  sur¬ 
face  and  oblit¬ 
eration  of  its 
finer  lines, 
would  issue  a 
set  of  impres¬ 
sions  in  color 
sufficiently 
brilliant  to  di¬ 
vert  attention 
from  the  actu¬ 
ally  poor  itate 
of  the  original 
plate.  Again, 
the  high  prices 
prevailing  for 
certain  old  color  prints  have  led  some  unscrupulous  dealers 
to  sell  hand-colored  examples  as  genuine  specimens  of 
color  printing.  Others  have  secured  old  plates,  engraved 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  have  made  new  impressions 
from  them  in  the  original  manner.  Thus  Paul  Revere’s 
famous  engraving  of  the  “Boston  Massacre  ’  appears  as  a 
“re£trike,”  as  such  prints  are  called,  but  no  collector  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  reputable  print-seller  need  fear  being  offered 
the  re^trike  for  the  genuine  article.  Yet  again  some  repro¬ 
ductions  are  made  on  old  paper  by  the  photographic 
process.  They  are  of  sufficient  merit  to  deceive  any  one 
but  an  expert.  So  the  possessor  of  an  old  print,  or  the 
would-be  possessor  of  one,  unless  he  has  some  special 
knowledge  of  the  subjeCt,  has  pitfalls  to  avoid,  and  gener¬ 
ally  should  secure  the  advice  of  an  expert  before  expending 
any  large  sum  for  color  prints. 

This  “Boston  Massacre”  print  by  Revere,  by  the  way, 
is  the  mo6t  famous  of  American  prints.  It  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  a  great  many  times,  and  an  imitation  of  it  was  made 
by  Jonathan  Mulliken,  who  was  as  good  an  engraver  as 
Paul  Revere,  and  was  published  at  Newburyport. 


Fairmont  Park  A  Hundred  Years  Ago  By  Campbell 

An  early  engraved  view  of  the  Philadelphia  Waterworks.  Note  the  early  form  of  the  paddle-wheel  excursion 
steamer  plying  on  the  Schuylkill. 
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It  is  important,  too,  to  see  that  the  print  has  not  been 
cut  down,  although  there  are  some  prints  so  rare  that  they 
bring  good  prices  even  when  trimmed  close  to  the  plate- 
mark.  Generally  speaking,  however,  an  untrimmed  margin 
increases  the  price  so  much  that  it  is  more  valuable,  area 
for  area,  than  the  engraved  surface  itself.  This  statement 
applies  not  merely  to  colored  prints,  but  to  all  engravings, 
with  particular  force  in  the  case  of  the  rareSt  examples. 

It  would  seem  useless  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
condition,  although  there  are  collectors  who  are  so  anxious 
to  secure  an  old  picture  that  they  will  buy  stained  and 
dirty  impressions.  An  old  print  which  is  in  soiled  condition 
mu  St  be  cleaned,  to  be  at  all  presentable;  and  cleaning,  no 
matter  how  skillfully  done,  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  a 
rare  engraving,  as  of  a  rare  book.  Unless  the  collector  needs 
a  certain  print  to  complete  his  collection,  he  would  better 
pass  by  the  poor  specimen  and  wait  for  a  good  one  to  come 
into  the  market. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  recently  of  the  prices  of 
etchings  and  engravings,  leading  to  some  acrimony  in 
print,  because  of  the  varying  points  of  view  among  collec¬ 
tors.  One  places  entire  dependence  upon  auCtion  prices  as  a 
criterion  of  value.  Another  believes  that  the  great  majority 
of  print-colleCtors  “while  not  indifferent  to  auCtion  prices, 
have  preferred  to  balance  any  information  obtained  there¬ 
from  by  seeking  the  continued  advice  and  cooperation  of 
responsible  dealers,  knowing  that  these  usually  have  far 
more  detailed  and  official  information  upon  which  to  base 
their  advice — information  which  naturally  is  not  given  au 
premier  venu  and  is  a  marketable  commodity.”  This  is 
sound,  and  one  who  establishes  pleasant  and  permanent  re¬ 
lations  with  a  dealer  will  find  himself  favored  in  many  ways 
in  adding  to  his  collection  of  old  prints. 

When  we  come  to  the  collection  of  historical  prints  or 
early  portraits  some  of  our  rules  for  collecting  go  by  the 
board  as  opportunities  arise.  One  of  the  moSt  famous  and 
valuable  of  the  engraved  portraits  of  General  Washington 
was  the  work  of  John  Norman,  an  early  BoSton  engraver. 
It  is  a  very  crude  affair,  and  one  mu  St  look  twice  before  he 
can  recognize  the  lineaments  of  the  Father  of  His  Country. 
But  the  print  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  one  copy  of  it  has  a 
romantic  history.  The  late  Frederick  I,.  Gay,  a  BoSton  col¬ 
lector,  whose  treasures  now  enrich  the  Harvard  University 


library,  was  walking  along  a  BoSton  Street  early  one  morn¬ 
ing,  and  threading  his  way  paSt  a  row  of  ash  barrels,  when 
a  paper,  somewhat  dirty,  lying  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
barrels  caught  his  eye.  Pausing,  he  fished  out  the  aban¬ 
doned  sheet,  and  found  it  to  be  the  rare  Norman  portraits 
of  Washington  and  Martha  Washington,  engraved  by  Nor¬ 
man  after  Blyth  and  published  by  John  Coles,  Boston, 
March  26,  1782.  These  prints,  according  to  Baker,  are  “the 
firSt  portraits  of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington  executed 
by  a  professional  engraver  in  America.” 

In  the  collecting  of  historical  prints  there  is  only  one  rule 
to  follow — to  colleCt  what  one  likes.  Many  of  these  prints 
have  no  claims  on  the  collector  as  works  of  art,  but  are  in¬ 
trinsically  valuable  because  of  their  historic  association  or 
their  rarity;  for  a  print  may  sometimes  be  the  only  known 
representation  of  the  historical  event.  Some  such  prints  are 
very  crude,  yet  have  considerable  value.  The  beSt  of  the 
early  historical  prints,  reckoned  as  Americana,  are  really 
well  engraved  and  are  in  many  cases  respectably  colored  by 
hand.  The  large  engravings  of  “Franklin  at  the  Court  of 
France,”  and  “Franklin  Before  the  Lords  in  Council,” 
which  are  familiar  to  visitors  to  museums  and  historical 
societies,  are  examples  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  Stated  that  only 
thirty  copies  of  each  were  colored,  the  coloring  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes  being  different  in  every  case. 

Revere’s  engravings  bring  high  prices,  and,  regardless  of 
their  monetary  value,  are  of  general  interest,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  historical  prominence  of  their  engraver,  but 
because  they  represent  really  good  work  for  their  time. 
Even  rarer  are  the  prints  executed  by  Christian  Remick, 
an  early  BoSton  engraver,  whose  masterpiece  was  a  water- 
color,  “Perspective  View  of  BoSton  Harbor,  Islands,  and 
Men-of-War  Landing  the  29th  and  14th  Regiments,  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1768,”  painted  for  Governor  John  Hancock. 

Ralph  Earle,  born  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Mav  11,  1751, 
executed,  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  four  historical 
paintings,  believed  to  be  the  firSt  made  by  an  American 
artist,  which  were  engraved  and  published  by  Amos  Doo¬ 
little,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  These  represented  respectively 
the  battle  of  Lexington;  a  view  of  Concord,  with  the  Royal 
troops  destroying  the  Stores;  the  fight  at  the  North  Bridge, 
and  the  south  part  of  Lexington  where  Earl  Percy  joined 
the  firSt  detachment  of  British  troops.  These  are  very  rare, 
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Wall  Street,  Early  in  the  Last  Century  By  Meyer 

Historical  prints  of  this  kind  have  a  value  in  showing  the  great  changes 
which  have  come  about  in  American  cities  during  a  period  of  years. 


and  greatly  sought  by  collectors.  Peter  Pelham,  a  portrait 
painter,  was  the  earliest  mezzotint  engraver  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  his  portraits,  which  were  of  American  and  for¬ 
eign  celebrities,  are  prized. 

The  collecting  of  historical  prints  is  a  pursuit  calculated 
to  Stimulate  an  interest  in  American  history.  One  natur¬ 
ally  wishes  to  know  something  of  the  event  portrayed  in 
any  rare  or  curious  old  print  which  he  may  have  acquired. 
Furthermore,  many  of  these  prints  give  us  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  knowing  how  certain  localities  looked  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  ago.  The  “View  of  the  Dam  and  Water 
Works  at  Fair  Mount,  Philadelphia,”  drawn  by  Thomas 
Birch  and  engraved  by  R.  Campbell,  ought  to  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  any  Philadelphian  of  today,  as  showing  the  great  en¬ 
gineering  works  and  landscape  architecture  of  earlier  days. 
Meyer’s  Steel  engraving  of  Wall  Street,  about  1830,  is  a 
Striking  contrast  to  any  view  of  that  seCtion  at  the  present 
time.  The  collector  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
commonest  prints  of  a  hundred  years  ago  are  the  rarities 
of  today,  and  should  be  treasured. 

Hunting  places  for  rare  prints  are  the  old  American 
magazines,  which  are  often  found  in  mutilated  condition, 
but  which  will  occasionally  yield  a  print  in  good  condition. 
Portraits  by  Revere,  Doolittle,  Hurd,  Norman,  and  Harris 
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are  lound  in  copies  of  the  Royal  American  Magazine ,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Magazine ,  Boston  Magazine ,  and  the  Polyanthus , 
w  hile  views  and  historical  scenes  are  in  the  Columbian 
Magazine ,  Pennsylvania  Magazine ,  and  others  of  the  time. 

NO  T  E  S 

Professor  Eugene  Dupreel,  of  the  University  of  Brussels, 
puts  forth  the  theory  that  Socrates  was  a  syndicate  of 
writers  of  the  fifth  century,  B.C.  He  thus  joins  Homer,  St. 
Paul  and  Shakespeare,  but  book  collectors  will  Still  con¬ 
tinue  to  gather  firSt  editions  of  living  authors  in  the  hope 
that  they  are  getting  the  genuine  article.  FirSt  editions  of 
modern  authors,  however,  will  not  compare  in  value  with 
those  of  the  authors  (or  syndicates)  who  are  being  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  region  of  myth. 

*  *  * 

Quaritch,  the  London  dealer,  recently  paid  2,010  pounds 
for  an  imperfeCt  copy  of  the  firSt  edition  of  Bunyan’s  “Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,”  1678.  A  year  ago  he  bought  another  copy, 
badly  imperfeCt  but  containing  the  leaves  missing  in  this 
one.  It  is  now  possible  to  make  of  the  two  one  complete 
and  one  imperfeCt  copy,  which  will  make  five  known  com¬ 
plete  copies  and  five  imperfeCt  ones  of  this  edition.  The 
lateSt  copy,  hitherto  unknown,  turned  up  in  a  collection 
of  old  books  bequeathed  to  a  hairdresser  of  Derby,  who 
probably  has  a  more  wholesome  respeCt  than  heretofore  for 
old  books. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  been  making  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  “Dime  Novels,”  those  thrillers  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  in  which  more  than  a  thousand  of  “Beadle’s 
Dime  Novels”  were  shown,  as  an  illustration  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  pioneer  life.  Many  an  old  boy  has  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions,  not  unmixed  with  painful  ones,  of  reading  these  tales 
of  the  wild  WeSt  which  are  now  recognized  as  having  a 
permanent  place  in  American  literature  often  conveying 
truthful  historical  information  not  accessible  elsewhere. 
The  New  York  Public  Library  collection  was  largely  the 
gift  of  Dr.  Frank  P.  O’Brien,  who  has  been  collecting  dime 
novels  for  many  years.  JuSt  what  forbidden  literary  fruit 
of  today  will  make  the  prize  exhibit  of  tomorrow,  who 
can  tell  ? 
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Antiques  Abroad 

zAmong  Other  ‘ Things :  Encouragement  to  the  OMhinor  Qolleclor 


By  Autolycos 


KJjgTOOjg  is  remarkable  for  its  specialised  sales 
of  antiques.  One  auction  room  in  Leicester  Square 
'devotes  certain  days  to  the  disposal  of  musical  in¬ 
struments,  including  old  Italian  violins,  violas,  and  violon¬ 
cellos;  and  these  are  flanked  by  guitars,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
cornets,  and  other  brass  and  wood-wind  instruments.  And 
at  the  same  auCtion  rooms 
poStage-Stamps  occupy  other 
days.  So  many  collectors 
have  themselves  specialised 
that  when  their  possessions 
come  to  be  scattered,  the 
sales  often  take  on  a  decid¬ 
edly  esoteric  character.  In 
July,  for  instance,  there  oc¬ 
curred  a  two  days’  sale  of 
fine  English  and  foreign  por¬ 
traits  engraved  in  Stipple, 
line,  and  mezzotint.  It  was  at 
this  auction  that  a  fine  ArSt 
State  of  ).  It.  Smith’s  mezzo¬ 
tint  portrait  of  Lady  Cather¬ 
ine  Pelh  am  Clinton,  engraved 
after  the  portrait  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  brought 
£2,000,  being  the  simple 
representation  of  a  child 
feeding  chickens. 

I  he  modern  auction  rooms, 
it  wi  11  be  seen,  have  become 
sc  i  e  n  t  i  A  c  a  1 1  y  systematised . 

The  crowd  of  collectors  that 
gathers  at  Christie’s  on  Mon¬ 
day  to  bid  for  tapeStries  is 
not  the  same  crowd  that 
appears  on  Tuesday  in  the 
same  galleries  to  appraise  the  Lenora 
market  value  of  water-colour  Feminine  loveliness  in  the  1840’s 

drawings  by  Turner,  by  Gir-  period’  An  example  of  delishtful 

tin,  or  by  Birket  FoSter,  nor 

even  would  the  collector  of  Turner  touch  the  Ane"’ Stipple 
work  of  the  latter  artiSt.  In  collecting,  as  in  diet,  one  man’s 
meat  is  another  man’s  poison.  The  wealthy  buvers  who 
set  out  to  procure  old  Queen  Anne  and  early  Georgian 
silver  have  nothing  in  common  with  scholars  who  give  their 
lives  to  understanding  the  artistry  of  the  illuminated  manu¬ 
script,  nor  with  the  patient  searchers  after  pieces  of 
Staffordshire  pottery  that  illustrate  national  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  great  industry. 

*  *  * 

In  a  cosmopolitan  emporium  like  London,  the  coming 
and  going  of  art  objeCts, — marble  Statuary,  Persian  and 
other  Oriental  carpets  and  rugs,  Chinese  vases  of  glorious 
colour,  richly  carved  Italian  furniture,  and  flashing  jewels, 


—all  combine  to  make  a  moving  kaleidoscope  of  form  and! 
colour  well  calculated  to  bewilder  the  onlooker  who  is  in 
the  early  Stages  of  collecting  and  is  attempting  to  educate 
his  eye.  I  he  real  key  to  disentangling  this  mass  of  fleeting 
objeCts  is  found  in  close  and  unremitting  Study  in  quieter 
regions:  the  serious  examination  of  museum  pieces,  an  hour 

at  a  time  wisely  spent  in  the 
critical  scrutiny  of  one  parti¬ 
cular  little  plot  in  the  held  of 
collecting. 

Sometimes  a  little  museum 
in  itself  comes  under  the  ham¬ 
mer.  A  case  in  point  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  antique  coStumes, 
mainly  English  and  French 
of  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  together  with  a  few 
Oriental  examples,  which  re¬ 
cently  were  sold  in  London. 
It  was  formed  by  the  late 
collector  between  the  vears 
1840  and  i860.  There  were 
some  handsome  specimens  of 
English  Court  swords  with 
metal  hilts,  gilt  and  chased, 
but  not  for  use.  Old  English 
paSte  buttons  and  shoe-buck¬ 
les  are  worth  collecting.  Flere 
were  examples  of  Ane  qualitv. 
Cut  Steel  ornaments  are  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  the  minor  col¬ 
lector  might  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Silk  brocade  and  silk 
damask  dresses  and  Georgian 
waistcoats  of  silk  embroid¬ 
ered  in  colours  with  sprays 
Bx  T.  Woolnoth  °f  flowers,  lavender  silk 
,  as  depleted  in  an  engraving  of  the  breeches,  and  Striped  green 

work  that  may  be  had  at  small  coft.  coats  are  objeCts  not  eaSY  to 

Store  nor  to  set  out  to  artistic 
advantage.  A  toreador’s  suitjof  purple  silk  embroidered 
with  gold  braid,  sequins,  and  coloured  Stones,  without  the 
toreador  inside,  is  like  the  plav  of  Hamlet  with  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  omitted. 


For  a  long  time  Irish  silver  and  Irish  furniture  have  been 
coming  into  the  London  market.  There  are  Ane  antiques  in 
Ireland  and  now  manv  of  them  are  left  to  looters  who  know 
nothing  of  art  values,  and  are  unhappily  destroying  what 
they  do  not  understand.  We  illustrate  an  Irish  Chippen¬ 
dale  mahoganv  chair,  one  of  two  that  came  through  to 
London  recently.  Contemporary  with  Chippendale  him¬ 
self,  this  well  illustrates  the  kind  of  translation  which  took 
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Welsh  Corner  Toilet  Stand 

The  method  of  decoration  seems  primitive  enough  to  suggest  seven¬ 
teenth  century  origin.  The  framing  betrays  the  period  of  1790. 


place  when  his  Director  of  1754  was  published  to  set  the 
Styles  for  fellow  craftsmen.  There  is  a  solidity  in  Irish 
Chippendale  which  is  noticeable,  a  heaviness  of  Structure 
departing  from  the  subtleties  of  the  creator  of  the  Style. 
Chippendale  would  never  have  put  Stretchers  to  cabriole 
legs.  The  claw  and  ball  foot  too  has  here  become  something 
apart  from  the  clean-cut  original  design.  The  rail  at  the  top 
loses  the  swing  of  Chippendale’s  ribbon  form.  But  such 
pieces  are  exceptionally  interesting  and  are  of  excellent 
cabinet  work. 

*  *  * 

The  byways  of  England  are  the  hunting  ground  for 
those  painstaking  collectors  whose  finds  eventually  come 
to  the  fashionable  auction  mart.  Recently  the  writer,  quite 
by  accident,  in  a  miscellaneous  Store  near  the  Docks,  where 
hundreds  of  tawdry  objects  which  sailors  bring  from  for¬ 
eign  parts  were  for  sale,  including  a  live  parrot  in  a  cage,, 
espied  two  small  thin  tiles,  here  illustrated.  They  are 
Liverpool  and  were  printed  in  the  days  when  Josiah 
Wedgwood  used  to  send  his  Queen’s  ware,  or  cream-ware, 
to  be  printed  at  Liverpool  by  Sadler  and  Green,  who  in¬ 
vented  transfer  printing  on  tiles,  and  shares  the  honour  of 
its  invention  with  Hancock  of  the  Worcester  porcelain  fac¬ 
tory  and  with  the  enamellers  at  Battersea. 

The  tiles  are  harder  potted  than  Dutch  delft  tiles,  and 
are  thin  with  edges  slightly  bevelled,  and  are  exactly  five 
inches  square.  The  transfer  printing  is  done  in  black,  red, 
or  puce,  and  the  subjects  are  fable  or  coStume  figures.  A 


peculiarity  of  the  early  ones  is  the  decorative  border  known 
to  collectors  of  bookplates  as  “Chippendale”  design.  In 
date  the  tiles  illustrated  are  about  1760  to  1769.  At  the 
latter  date  Sadler  left  his  partner,  who  carried  on  the  fac¬ 
tory  alone.  The  subjects  of  the  two  tiles  are  “A  Ship  in  Lull 
Sail”  and  “The  Sailor’s  Departure.”  There  muSt  be  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  tiles  scattered  in  various  countries  and  many 
are  in  America.  Those  signed  “Sadler  and  Green,”  or  either 
name  alone,  sometimes  with  the  addition  “Liverpl,”  are 
moSt  valued  by  collectors. 

*  *  * 

The  minor  collector  is  the  one  with  the  slender  purse  and 
the  keenest  of  all  outlooks,  for  that  reason.  Of  course  it  is 
simpler,  when  possible,  to  be  advised  by  a  dealer  and 
armed  with  a  big  banking  account  and  to  buy  only  well- 
known  and  well  hall-marked  antiques.  But  it  is  more  fun 
to  consider  and  reconsider  as  to  whether  one  can  afford 
what  one  loves.  Your  Midas  never  has  these  moments. 
Hence  I  suggest  that  steel  engravings  offer  a  delight  denied 
to  richer  collectors,  because  they  are  too  cheap.  Recently 
I  bought  some  dozen  volumes  including  Keepsakes ,  and 
Turner’s  Rivers  of  France ,  this  latter  with  lovely  Steel  en¬ 
gravings  done  in  Turner’s  lifetime  by  superb  engravers 
after  drawings  by  the  mater,  who  often  superintended  in 


The  Toilet  Stand  Open 

Observe  the  strictly  limited  mirror. 
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Liverpool  Tiles  (1760-/769) 


their  production.  In  Paris  I  found  that,  with  the  inborn 
initinCt  for  what  is  artistically  great,  the  prices  of  old  Eng¬ 
lish  volumes  were  higher  than  111  London.  So  buy  your 
Steel  engravings  in  England.  Somehow,  although  such  en¬ 
graving  is  a  loSt  art  requiring  the  delicate  application  ol  a 
watchmaker’s  eye  to  cut  the  lines,  the  English  have  not 
realized  the  treasures  which  they  possess.  Hence  five  shil¬ 
lings  a  volume  endows  one  with  twenty  to  thirty  engravings 
of  a  high  order.  They  tell  wonderful  Stories  ol  passing 
phases  in  fashion.  Our  illustration  shows  a  lady  ol  the 
“forties”  entitled  Leonora ,  from  a  drawing  by  T.  A.  Wool- 
noth,  and  engraved  by  T.  Woolnoth.  This  is  typical  ol 
plates  in  volumes  that  are  scattered  over  England  as  thick 
as  the  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  To  buy  at  a  tew  pence  apiece 
delicate  engravings  which  no  man  can  ever  execute  again 
is  something  in  these  days  when  competition  lor  bargains 
in  art  is  so  keen. 

*  *  * 

A  Strictly  utilitarian  piece  ol  furniture,  yet  possessing 
delightful  qualities  of  the  antique,  is  the  corner  cupboard 
illustrated,  recently  found  at  the  sale  of  a  village  attorney’s 
effeCts  in  Wales.  It  is  of  oak  and  dark  with  generations  ol 
waxing  and  polishing.  It  is  evidently  country  made.  The 
reeded  pillars  with  acorn  ornament  at  foot  are  about  1790 
in  date, — contemporary  with  the  Staffordshire  wash-hand 
basin  with  perforated  bottom  which  is  revealed  on  opening 
the  top  cover  of  the  cupboard.  An  old  mirror  is  inset  in  this 
cover,  and  a  pipe  runs  down  from  the  basin  into  a  metal 
receiver  beneath.  The  only  modern  touch  is  a  brass  towel- 
rail  inside  the  door.  The  carving  is  rudely  incised,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  lozenge  in  the  top  panel.  But  the  lower 
panel  is  of  exceptional  interest,  as  it  shows  the  dragon,  a 
form  of  ornament  often  associated  with  Welsh  carving. 
This  one  is  very  creditably  done. 

:-c  :}c 

There  is  now  a  fairly  widespread  movement  on  the  part 
of  wealthy  collectors  to  recover  possession  of  national 
works  of  art  which  have  been  held  abroad  for  many 
years,  sometimes  for  a  century  or  more.  Japanese  sacro- 
sanCt  art  relics  are  being  sought  by  wealthy  Japanese,  who 
proffer  new  lamps  for  old  by  sending  tons  of  meretricious 
copies  of  their  own  and  of  old  Chinese  models  into  Occi¬ 
dental  markets.  Dutch  connoisseurs  have  been  very  busy, 
of  late,  attending  London  auCtion  sales;  and  they  have  paid 
high  prices  for  old  Dutch  masters, — Rusdael,  Mytens, 
Gabriel  Metsu,  and  Gerard  Terburg.  Many  of  thsse  old 


canvases  will  find  their  way  back  to  rich  burgher  mansion; 
in  the  country  of  their  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Italian  old  masters  never  seem  tc 
find  their  way  back  to  Italy,  but  spread  in  a  widening 
circle,  and  from  London  cross  the  Atlantic.  English  pri¬ 
vate  collections  rich  in  old  portraits  and  landscapes  of  the 
English  school,  the  properties  of  noblemen  and  landed  pro-t 
prietors,  are  rapidly  being  thinned  out.  The  great  and| 
ancient  families  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  carry  on  the 
Stately  life  of  before  the  war.  Town  houses  have  been  given 
up  and  the  number  of  country  seats  has  been  reduced. 
Hence  the  steady  influx  of  fine  pictures  into  the  London 
market. 

Nor  is  it  always  poverty  that  determines  the  sale.  Some¬ 
times  fine  ancestral  domains  with  rich  parks  and  trout- 
Streams  are  encroached  upon  and  defiled  by  the  growing 
tentacles  of  faCtory  towns.  In  a  comparatively  small  coun¬ 
try  industrialism  has  its  drawbacks,  and  soot  and  grime 
and  furnaces  and  mines  and  rubble-heaps  are  not  faCtors 
which  make  for  feStheticism. 

Paris  juSl  now  is  discussing  the  unreliability  of  so-called 
expert  opinion  in  art.  It  seems  that  a  Napoleonic  souvenir, 
whose  genuineness  was  attested  by  various  documents,  was 
recently  bought  by  a  wealthy  collector,  and  presented  to  a 
government  museum.  The  president  of  the  latter,  after  a 
close  investigation,  refused  the  gift,  experts  having  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  copy.  The  collector,  there¬ 
upon,  took  the  matter  to  the  courts,  where  decision  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  museum,  despite  further  expert 
opinion  that  the  gift  was  authentic.  The  whole  matter  thus 
resolves  itself  into  one  question,  a  question  that  will  be 
answered  with  much  dissimilarity, — what  is  an  expert? 


Irish  Chippendale  Chair 

The  stretchers  and  the  ugly  feet  imply  a  provincial 
origin  for  this  piece. 
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ANTI  Q U  ES 


The  Home  Market 

By  Bondome 

NEAR  Philadelphia,  to  be  accurate,  in  PottStown, 
the  lady  and  gentleman  here  illustrated  in  silhou¬ 
ette  face  each  other.  They  are  in  themselves  very 
attractive,  displaying  as  they  do,  that  remarkable  purity 
of  outline  and  sensitiveness  to  qualities  of  texture  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  beSt  silhouettes.  They  possess  some 
added  interest  in  that  one  of  them  is  labelled  in  faint  ink, 

“Mr.  John  Shreeves,  No.  80  Green  St.”  Shreeves  was  a 
Philadelphia  artiSt  of  early  days,  though  not  widely  known 
to  fame.  The  lady  in  the  case  is  cut  to  a  smaller  scale  and 
framed  somewhat  differently  from  the  gentleman.  But  she 
faces  him  quite  calmly,  and  in  her  cutting  as  well  as  in  her 
general  aspeCt  seems  to  be  a  fitting  mate  for  him. 

The  two  frames  are  not  quite  the  same  either  in  size  or 
in  pattern;  but  thev  reveal  a  decorative  method  that  was 
popular  about  1810.  The  same  thing  will  be  found  sur¬ 
rounding  the  silk  embroidered  designs,  their  charms  en¬ 
hanced  with  paint,  which,  in  the  early  years  of  eighteen 
hundred,  began  to  supersede  the  more  laborious  sampler 
work.  These  silhouettes  by  the  way,  are  cut  in  a  white 
paper  mat,  and  are  backed  with  black,  an  arrangement 
perhaps  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  mounting  and 
framing  than  that  in  which  the  figure  was  formed  of  black 
paper  and  mounted  on  a  white  ground. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  more  exclusive  crockery  and  china  shops 
that  have  landed  their  importations  of  foreign  wares  are 


showing  much  china  in  what  appear  to  be  resurrections  of 
eighteenth-century  patterns:  English,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  in  origin.  Some  are  close  replicas  of  old  armorial 
types.  Among  them,  too,  are  reproductions  of  elaborate 
small  toilet-boxes.  Marks  on  these  pieces  vary.  Many  bear 
a  decorator’s  sign,  and,  in  addition,  two  S  letters  crossed, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  round  armed  X. 

I  am  told  that  this  is  one  mark  of  that  clevereSt  of 
modern  makers,  Samson,  of  Paris.  No  one  need  hesitate  to 
purchase  such  pieces  for  what  they  are.  Their  design  is 
often  beautiful  and  they  are  quite  expensive.  But  they  are 
the  kind  of  thing  which  the  traveller  abroad  may  occasion¬ 
ally  find  offered  as  antique,  and  bearing  a  price  premium 
commensurate  with  an  assumed  antiquity  which  they  do 
not  really  possess. 

There  are,  too,  some  very  attractive  examples  of  glass 
ware  being  manufactured  in  America  that  might,  easily 
enough,  be  mistaken  for  old  pieces.  Entirely  legitimate  in 
themselves,  and  often  quite  strikingly  decorative,  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  lend  themselves  to  deceitful  use.  I 
have  noticed,  for  example,  a  blue  paper  weight,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  doorknob,  and  pleasingly  punCtuated  with 
interior  bubbles.  MoSt  dealers  who  have  this  piece  will 
readily  State  that  it  is  modern.  Others,  who  purchased 
it  in  confidence  of  its  antiquity,  may  Still  be  unaware  of 
their  error.  There  are,  likewise,  candlesticks,  tall  and  im- 
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posing,  of  slightly  clouded  yellow  glass.  Some  of  them  en¬ 
shrine  a  huge  and  quite  pious  looking  tear.  It  is  pardon¬ 
able  to  weep  with  them,  for  they  are  blonde,  and  beautiful, 
and  young.  But  that  being  the  case,  they  should  not  be 
expended  to  qualify  in  the  great  grandmother  class. 

It  is  advisable  to  remember  that  a  thing  of  loveliness,  or 
of  interest,  should  be  recognized  and  admired  for  its 
quality,  whether  it  was  made  yesterday  or  a  thousand 
years  since.  It  is  not  well  to  let  admiration  wait  upon  assur¬ 
ance  of  antiquity.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  not  well 
to  be  led  into  granting  the  added  rarity,  and  hence  value, 
of  antiquity  where  that  quality  is  non-existent. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  Stories  of  the  dissemination  of  fraudulent 
furniture,  glass,  and  silver  among  American  collectors  are 


going  the  rounds.  How  far  they  are  to  be  credited  is  an 
other  matter.  The  prices  which  certain  articles  have  at 
tained  are  now  sufficient  to  encourage  the  making  of 
forgeries.  That  is  certain.  In  the  same  shop  I  have  seen 
flip  glasses  at  two  prices,  one  juSt  five  times  that  of  the 
other.  Yet  the  average  observer  would  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  glass  and  the  other  except  as  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  him.  The  dealer,  whose  interest  was  in  decora¬ 
tive  accessories  rather  than  in  antiques  as  antiques,  was, 
however,  very  careful  that  there  should  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  the  relative  genuineness  of  his  wares.  The 
problem  of  reproductions  thus  appears  to  have  but  one 
answer:  know  the  dealer  and  truSt  him.  Those  who  wish 
to  speculate  have  opportunity  to  enjoy  its  risks  as  well  as 
its  satisfactions. 


Current  Books  and  Magazines 

Any  book  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  Antiques  may  be  purchased  through  this  magazine.  Address  Book  Department. 


Sandwich  Glass,  A  ‘Technical  Book for  Collectors.  By  Lenore  Wheeler  Williams. 
New  York:  Published  by  the  author;  102  pages,  26  illustrative  plates. 

Price,  §5.00. 

THIS  review,  it  should,  perhaps,  be  observed,  is  not  written 
at  the  instance  of  the  publisher  of  Sandwich  Glass ,  but  in 
response  to  various  inquiries.  On  the  basis  of  a  cents-per-page 
coA  the  small  volume  under  consideration  needs  to  show,  or  to 
have  shown,  cause  why  it  should  be  purchased.  But  it  mu£t  have 
been  an  expensive  thing  to  produce.  It  is  well  printed  and  well 
bound,  and  it  has  many  half-tone  plates,  which,  if  not  all  notably 
clear,  are  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  Furthermore,  the  material 
was  gathered  “by  the  author  covering  ninety-odd  thousand  miles 
by  motor;” — a  feat  which  may  easily  have  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  one  or  more  sturdy  cars  to  the  unrelenting  search  after  truth. 
All  things  considered,  the  book  is  not  high  priced,  particularly 
since  the  author’s  expressed  scorn  of  commercialism  precludes  the 
belief  that  any  thought  of  gain  entered  into  the  motive  for  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Some  critics  may  possibly  feel  that  authority  other  than  that 
of  ninety-odd  thousand  miles  of  motoring  should  be  cited  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  historical  and  technical  Statements  which  the  book 
offers  with  an  unvarying  positiveness  that  implies  incontroverti¬ 
ble  correctness.  MoSt  Students  of  Sandwich  glass  have  found 
difficulty  in  discovering  satisfactory  evidence — other  than  the 
scant  material  in  Jarves’  little  book— upon  which  to  base  their 
conclusions.  Beyond  certain  well-eStablished  limits,  hearsay  and 
tradition  are  so  notably  untrustworthy  that  moSt  technical  treat¬ 
ises  which  run  true  to  form  are  pretty  careful  to  State  the  precise 
sources  of  their  information.  Deductions  are  properly  an  au¬ 
thor’s  own;  but  he  should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  place  his  reader 
in  such  firSt-hand  contaCt  with  the  original  material  of  faCt  as  to 
enable  judgment  as  to  its  validity,  and  hence  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  deductions. 

In  this  respeCt,  the  literature  of  collecting  is  notably  deficient 
in  scholarly  conscientiousness.  Borrowing  by  one  writer  from 
others  is  common  enough;  but  direCt  references  to  their  works 
are  extremely  few.  Of  such  unrecorded  borrowings,  however,  the 
author  of  Sandwich  Glass  is  to  be  pretty  completely  absolved. 
She  criticises  certain  unnamed  writers  by  implication  and  cites 
one  other  by  name  in  support  of  her  position  on  a  mooted  point. 
For  the  reCt  she  keeps  her  sources  within  herself. 

This  is  well  enough  where  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  a 
Statement  is  fairly  obvious.  But  when  doubts  begin  to  arise  in  the 
reader’s  mind,  his  firSt  question  is  likely  to  be:  “How  did  you  find 


that  out?”  For  example,  in  Sandwich  Glass  (page  25),  the  remark 
concerning  the  variants  in  the  Bunker  Hill  cup-plates,  that 
“three  changes  in  the  mould  were  made  before  the  works  were 
satisfied  with  the  plate”  either  is  merely  a  phrasing  of  the  obvi¬ 
ous,  or  is  the  revelation  of  a  special  problem  that  was  met  and 
solved  some  eighty  years  ago.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  the  re¬ 
mark  is  not  worth  making;  if  the  latter,  who  told  about  it,  and 
when,  and  where? 

Similarly  the  Statement  that  the  rare  clay  impressions  from 
the  iron  dies  were  used  as  selling  samples,  because  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  fragility  of  samples  in  glass,  Stimulates  doubts  which  can  be 
dispelled  only  by  original  authority.  The  1831  Eagle  cup-plate 
offers  another  case  in  point.  The  book  tells  us,  without  qualifica¬ 
tion,  that  the  five  Stars  on  this  much  discussed  plate,  signify 
“five  States  added.”  Added  to  what?  Search  of  chronological 
tables  reveals  the  faCt  that  in  1831,  there  were  twenty-four  States 
in  the  Union,  of  which  Maine,  the  laSt  to  be  admitted,  had  ac¬ 
quired  Statehood  in  1821.  The  coining  of  a  cup-plate  in  1831  to 
memorialize  five  quite  unrelated  events,  the  laSt  of  which  was 
already  Stale  by  a  decade,  appears,  therefore,  to  call  for  special 
explanation,  if  it  is  to  be  credited  at  all. 

Other  examples  of  this  trait  of  making  insufficiently  supported 
affirmations,  which  is  the  inherent  fault  of  the  book,  might  be 
cited.  It  is  pleasanter  to  agree  with  the  position  taken  in  regard 
to  the  so-called  Robert  Fulton  cup-plate  (pages  24  and  26), 
which,  by  the  way,  is  re-enforced  by  references.  Yet  juStice  to  the 
inexperienced  collector,  who  is  bound  to  look  upon  things  printed 
in  books  as  correH  beyond  possibility  of  error,  requires  a  precau¬ 
tionary  word  concerning  one  or  two  of  the  illustrations.  Not  with¬ 
out  previous  communication  with  the  author  of  Sandwich  Glass, 
should  one  try  to  secure  a  “Washington  George”  six-inch  plate 
(page  78,  Fig.  1)  with  the  head  turned  to  the  left  and  with  the 
Star  below,  rather  than  above,  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Search 
for  the  Concentric  Circle  Eagle  (page  22,  Fig.  10),  might  prove 
equally  fruitless  unless  one  should  encounter  a  Hop-vine  Eagle 
whose  border,  for  some  reason,  had  been  ground  away. 

So  much  for  unfavorable  criticism.  It  is  not  given  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  belittling  a  very  praiseworthy  effort:  but  only  for  that  of 
safeguarding  the  collector  againSt  the  easy  assumption  that  be¬ 
cause  the  book  is  “technical”  it  is  therefore,  at  all  points  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Nevertheless  the  reliability  of  Sandwich  Glass,  as 
in  itself,  an  authoritative  document,  is  probably  high.  The  author 
knows  her  material  well.  She  has  studied  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
has  developed  a  genuine  sense  of  its  intrinsic  quality.  If  she  is  in- 


■lined  at  times  to  exaggerate  the  artiftic  excellence  of  Sandwich 
!esi»n,  thereby  confusing  design  as  such  with  brilliance  of  gen- 
■rafeffed,  she  is 'but  falling  into  a  common  error.  She  quite  dis- 
,rms  criticism  on  that  score  when  she  frankly  remarks:  “As  the 
•eproduftion  of  blown  glass  is  easier  than  pressed,  there  is  a  cer- 
:ain  jov  in  owning  fine  specimens  of  the  latter.” 

It  is  no  small  achievement,  further,  to  have  been  firft  to  bring 
too-ether,  in  some  approximation  of  scientific  form,  the  available 
material  concerning  the  Sandwich  faftory  and  its  product.  I  he 
book  presents  in  an  orderly  way,  firft  its  hiftorical  and  technica 
data  then  a  series  of  classifications:  cup-plates,  salts  and  Vic¬ 
torian  animals,  candlesticks  and  lamps,  flat  ware,  presentation 
and  commercial  pieces.  Types  and  variations  in  each  class  are 
listed  and  described  with  some  fullness,  though  completeness  is 
of  course,  neither  sought  nor  accomplished.  The  manufacture  of 
Sandwich  glass  covered  virtually  half  a  century.  Even  it  its  ex¬ 
cellence  declined  after  1850,  the  designs  of  twenty-five  years 
could  hardly  be  compassed  in  a  small  volume. 

Sandwich  Glass,  then,  is  to  be  commended  as  well  arranged, 
suggestive,  sufficiently  illustrated  and,  considering  its  size  and 
method,  really  informative.  Used  as  a  check  for  one’s  own  judg¬ 
ments,  rather  than  as  a  court  of  laSt  resort  in  matters  of  doubt, 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  useful.  For  that  reason,  and  because  it  is  a 
pioneer  accomplishment  in  its  field,  it  deserves  a  place  in  the 
library  of  the  glass  colleftor. 

French  Orders  and  Decorations.  By  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  New  Vork:  1  he 
Numismatic  Society.  Paper,  no  pages,  illustrated  with  36  plates. 

A  COUNTRY  which  has  participated  in  all  the  great  political 
upheavals  of  Europe  and  has  Staged  individual  upheavals 
of  its  own:  a  country,  further,  which  is  pre-eminent  in  art,  might, 
in  the  course  of  its  hiftory,  properly  be  expefted  to  produce  not 
only  a  great  variety  of  orders  and  decorations  of  honor  and 
bravery,  but  superior  design  throughout  the  variety. 

Such,  in  fa  ft,  is  the  case  of  France,  and  yet,  hitherto,  very  little 
on  the  subject  has  been  written  in  English.  The  present  modeft 
vet  beautifully  printed  volume  represents  an  effort  to  gather 
together  and  to  codify  the  foreign  language  material  on  the  sub- 
jeft,  which  is  scattered  through  many  volumes.  . 

From  496  to  1783  there  were  thirty-four  orders  created  in 
France  Few, if  any, have  remained  in  continuous  exigence  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  they  are  alphabeti¬ 
cally  lifted  in  this  book,  and  several  of  their  insignia  are  illus¬ 
trated.  Numerous  decorations  and  war  medals  are  also  discussed 
and  illustrated.  A  lift  of  other  awards  in  different  fields  of  socia 
endeavor  is  likewise  given.  A  bibliography,  notes,  and  a  carefu 
index  close  a  compaft  and  attraftive  book. 

To  know  French  decorations  is  to  know  French  hiftory;  to 
know  the  hiftory  is  not  necessarily  to  know  the  decorations.  For 
some,  here  lies,  perhaps,  a  new  and  unexpeftedly  attractive  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  subjeft  which  seldom  becomes  vital  until  it  begins  to 
yield  unlooked  for  treasure  in  response  to  search  prompted  by  a 
specific  intereft. 

Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

FABRICS  AND  TEXTILES 

Mr.  Percival  D.  Griffith’s  Collection  of  Old  English 
Needlework.  Eugenie  Gibson,  in  The  Connoisseur  for  July.  A 
short  article  with  excellent  illustrations  from  objects  in  this 
famous  colleftion. 

When  Are  Old  Rugs  Valuable?  Arthur  Upham  Pope  in 
August  Arts  and  Decoration.  Illustrated.  Some  of  the  principles 
involved  in  establishing  their  real  worth. 

How  to  Sell  Design.  G.  Glen  Gould  in  August  Good  Furniture 
A  short  article  on  the  origin  of  design,  written  for  the  textile 

salesman.  FURNISHINGS 

The  King  Hooper  Mansion.  Dexter  Edwin  Spalding,  in  August 
House  Beautiful.  Illustrated.  Account  of  a  famous  colonial 
house,  filled  with  antiques. 


auqtiosk  sajce 

of  Unusual  Importance 
H.M.  REID 

27-29  North  Warren  Street 
32-34  Chancery  Lane 

Trenton ,  J. 

An  extremely  Choice  Collection 
of  Early  American  Furniture  and 
Silver,  Historical  China  and  Glass 

Including  a  number  of  rare  pieces  fionr 
Historical  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  where  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  Prince  Murat,  and  Francis  Hop- 
dnson  once  resided. 

W , ill  be  sold  in 
Ou r  Targe  Art  Qallenes 

tJ7ues»baj>,  ^>ept.  19, 1922 

at  Eleven  O’Clock 

cl  Among  the  Pieces  to  be  Sold  are 

I RANDOLE  Mirrors,  Banjo  Clocks;  Grand- 
fl’LJ  father  Clock,  with  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
Very  old  Sheraton  Bureaus;  Mahogany  Four- 
ported  Beds  with  Canopy  lops;  Silver  LuSter  Coffee- 
Pot  in  perfect  condition;  Mahogany  I  ables  with 
Ball  and  Clawfoot;  especially  nice  Inlaid  Mahogany 
Tables,  Corner  Cupboards,  Highboys,  Spinnet 
Desks,  Eli-Terry  Clocks,  Dutch  Tables,  Old  Can¬ 
delabra.  Something  very  unusual  in  a  Pewter  Com¬ 
munion  Set  of  six  pieces,  in  very  good  condition;  lots 
of  Windsor  Chairs;  old  Hepplewhite  Chair,  good 
condition;  Chippendale  Chair;  Ladderback  Rockers 
with  genuine  Rush  Seats;  lots  of  Rush  Bottom 
Chairs;  some  Rare  Old  China  including  Tucker, 
Wedgwood,  Ridgway  and  xYdams;  also  other  Early 
American  Hiftoric  China.  Many  old  Books  and 
Magazines. 

Some  very  ChoiceOld  Gold ,  Silver,  Cameos ,  Intaglios , 
Old  Dutch  Silver,  Earrings,  Chains,  Bracelets, 
Watches,  India  Filligree  Bracelets,  and  various  other 
ftyles  of  antique  jewelry. 

H.  M.  Reid,  zAuBioneer. 
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Photograph  by  Jean  Keiffer 


Colonial  Furniture.  Henry  W.  Frohne,  in  August  Good  Fu 
rntur-e.  A  brief  review,  with  illustrations,  of  Furniture  of  t) 
Pilgrim  Century ,  by  Wallace  Nutting. 

The  Simple  Use  of  the  Period  Styles  IV-William  an 
Mary  and  Queen  Anne.  Robert  L.  Ames,  in  August  Haul 
Beautiful.  Illustrated. 

Doors  of  Old  Spain  in  Modern  California,  in  House  an , 
Garden,  for  August.  A  page  of  photographs. 

CHINA 

The  Imari  Ware  of  Japan.  Gardner  Teall,  in  House  and  Gardei 
or  August.  Illustrated.  Collectable  porcelains  of  the  Hizer 
Province. 

METAL 

The  Early  Architecture  of  Pennsylvania,  Part  XIII— 
Ironwork.  A  Lawrence  Kocher,  in  The  Architectural  Record 
or  August.  Fine  illustrations  of  handrails,  andirons,  door 
knockers,  and  foot  scrapers. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A  |V-,mNT1NE  Iv°RV  IN  "^Morgan  Collection.  William  M. 
*  lilhken,  in  August  Arts  in  America.  Illustrated.  From  Mor¬ 
gan  collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

The  Pictorial  Bandbox.  Mary  Harrod  Northend,  in  the  Aug¬ 
ust  International  Studio.  Illustrated.  An  account  of  our  great- 
grandmothers  bandboxes  and  their  origin. 

From  Harp  to  Harpsichord.  Karl  Freund,  in  the  August  Inter¬ 
national  Studio.  Six  full  page  illustrations,  in  color,  of  historical 
Stringed  instruments,  with  text  description  of  their  evolution 
from  antiquity  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

How  I  Became  an  Antiquer.  Edward  WilliSton  Frentz,  in 
August  House  Beautiful.  Some  confessions  of  a  collector. 

Let  s  Collect  Old  Glass  and  Other  Things.  Alice  Van  Leer 
Carrick,  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  August.  Illustrated 
Remarks  on  collecting. 
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RARE  ANTIQUES 


Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  o 
the  paper  only ,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  includ, 
exact  details  of  size,  color,  material  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible,  W 
accompanied  by  photographs.  r 

Answers  by  mail  cannot  be  undertaken,  but  photographs  and  other  illustrativi 
material  needed  for  identification  will  be  returned  when  stamps  are  supplied. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

37.  J.  A.  C.,  Connecticut. 

As  an  opener  this  month,  here  is  a  photograph  of  some  pieces  of 
china  belonging  to  Jane  E.  Cassidy  of  Norwich,  Conn.  The  ware  is 
very  white,  fairly  translucent;  in  the  smaller  pieces  quite  fine  in 
texture,  in  the  larger  particularly  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  large 
saucer— showing  very  tiny  bubbles  and  some  specks. 

Decoration  is  in  black  bat,  or  glue,  printing,  showing  landscapes, 
some  with  ruins  and  some  without.  Among  these  are  what  appear 


I  I  UA  TED  at  old  Wayland  on  the  pokt  road 
from  Boston  to  Worcester,  this  historic  Co¬ 
lonial  residence  affords  a  fit  setting  for  an 
unusual  collection  of  genuine  Colonial  antiques. 

The  history  of  the  house  itself  is  as  interesting 
as  the  Story  of  any  of  the  treasures  it  shelters.  In 
the  great  upStairs  display  room,  where  today’s 
lover  of  antiques  may  rove  peacefully  at  will,  the 
olden  days  saw  many  an  exciting  gathering  of 
the  town  fathers.  Truly  voices  of  the  paSl  seem 
to  whisper  from  its  very  silences. 


September  Selections  in  Antique 
Furniture  and  Mirrors 


Block  front  Bureau.  Fine  piece  $650.00 

Aaron  Willard  “House  of  Parliament”Case  100.00 
Curly  Maple  High-boy  17^.00 

Bonnet  Top  High-boy  (replacements)  175. 00 

Antique  Tables.  Period  1700  to  1800  $35  to  150.00 
Small  Queen  Anne  Mirror,  height  19  in.  25.00 

Small  Queen  Anne  Mirror,  carved  top  45.00 

Eagle  Mirror,  Chippendale  type,  28  in.  18.00 

Many  other  Mirrors  of  choice  type 

Also  early  American  and  Sandwich  Glass,  China, 
Pewter,  and  Jewelry. 


Full  descriptions,  photogra phs  and  li sts 
sent  on  request. 


KATHERINE  N.  LO RING 


WAYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


'  *  '  CH  ' 


to  be  an  Oriental,  possibly  Ea£t  Indian,  temple  in  a  wilderness; 
a  ruined  cattle,  and  an  English  manor  house.  The  shape  of  these 
pieces  is  very  refined  and  the  effect  of  the  ware  and  its  decoration 
is  unusually  pleasing.  One  at  least  of  the  cups  in  which  apparently 
tea  had  been  allowed  to  steep  is  discolored  so  that  the  glaze  has 
taken  on  a  rich  tint,  of  the  traditional  color  of  cream. 

The  costumes  of  a  man  and  a  woman  engaged  in  viewing  a 
manor  house,  together  with  certain  architectural  features  in  the 
house,  indicate  a  date  for  this  ware  somewhere  about  1830.  By 
that  time  Bristol  had  ceased  to  be.  Worcester,  apparently,  had 
given  up  the  production  of  that  delightful  engraved  ware  for  which 
Hitchcock  is  claimed  as  the  inventor,  whereas  china  was  in  full 
production  at  Liverpool  until  1841.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
might  seem  wise  to  classify  the  ware  as  Liverpool,  using  the  term 
in  a  very  general  sense.  But  Liverpool  ware  is  of  a  creamier 
color  than  these  very  white  examples.  The  shapes  of  these 
latter,  furthermore,  are  Strongly  suggeStive  of  the  Worcester 
ware  of  an  earlier  period.  Not  only  this,  but  while  Worcester 
had  given  up  the  copper  plate  transfer  work  of  the  mid-eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  using  the 
bat  or  Stipple  process  displayed  in  these  pieces.  Various  potters, 
however,  in  Staffordshire  were  turning  out  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  significant  that  John  and  William  Ridgway  were 
producing  an  “India  Temple”  pattern  of  Stone  china.  To  have 
a  decided  opinion  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  is  to  be  courageous  or 
ignorant.  Perhaps  some  reader  may  offer  a  conclusive  sug¬ 
gestion. 

38.  J.  S.  B.,  New  York,  asks: 

What  is 

{a)  A  round  china  pitcher  about  two  quarts  capacity;  on  one 
side  is  printed  in  blue  letters  the  firSt  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  1791.  On  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  JuStice  before  whom  is 
kneeling  a  dark-skinned  figure,  possibly  Indian.  At  the  left  is  a 
printing  press,  etc.,  representing  the  free-speech  and  press  part  of 
the  amendment. 

(b)  A  Bristol  Connecticut  clock  with  a  painting  on  its  glass  door 
entitled  “Catholic  Chapel,  Finsbury?”  Where  is  Finsbury? 

(c)  Is  a  sampler  dated  1778  unusually  old  for  a  sampler? 

id)  Is  a  small  Terry  mantel  clock  beating  half  seconds  a  rarity? 

(e)  Is  a  Staffordshire  Ben  Franklin,  14  inches  high,  unusual? 

(a)  This  is  an  anti-slavery  pitcher  issued  about  1837.  Various 
pieces  of  crockery  printed  with  this  design  are  said  to  have  been 
made  in  England  and  sent  to  this  country  as  a  gift  of  the  English 
Anti-Slavery  Society  to  the  American  Abolitionists.  They  were 
sold  at  auction  in  New  York  and  the  proceeds  donated  to  abolition 
work.  The  dark-skinned  figure  is  a  slave.  The  other  may  be  Jus¬ 
tice,  or,  perhaps,  Liberty.  The  plates  are  more  commonly  en¬ 
countered  than  the  pitchers.  See  Alice  Morse  Earle,  China  Collect¬ 
ing  in  America. 

(b)  Finsbury  is  a  diStridt  of  London.  A  Canadian  town  formerly 
of  the  same  name  is  now  known  as  Davidson.  Bristol  clocks  were 
exported  to  England  and  the  one  mentioned  may  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  that  purpose. 

(c)  The  beSt  period  of  samplers  is  about  1650.  Comparatively 
few  seventeenth-century  samplers  are  to  be  found  in  America, 
however.  The  date  1778  is  not  unusually  remote. 

(d)  A  Terry  clock  such  as  you  mention  is  not  usual. 

(e)  A  genuine  Staffordshire  Ben  Franklin  is  not  common,  yet  it 
is  occasionally  encountered. 

39.  C.  A.  R.,  Massachusetts,  inquires  as  to  the  date  of  a  clock  bearing 

the  name  Jas.  Barlow,  Oldham. 

Somewhere  about  1775. 

40.  J.  M.  C.,  Maine,  queries  whether  any  of  the  Antiques’  “clock 

sharps”  can  tell  anything  about  John  Topping  who  inscribed  him¬ 
self  as  “Memory  Mailer”  on  the  dial  plates  of  his  clocks? 

None  of  the  sharps  consulted  has  any  information.  Perhaps 
someone  else  will  come  to  their  rescue.  Britten  tells  us  that  Topping 
was  apprenticed  in  1691  to  William  Grimes.  Beyond  that  nothing 
seems  to  be  published. 

41.  S.  M.  S.,  New  Jersey,  describes: 

(a)  A  large  mug  of  dark  brown,  almost  black  ware,  decorated  on 
both  sides  with  raised  figure  of  a  hunter,  carrying  his  gun;  behind 
him  a  rail  fence.  It  is  marked  on  the  bottom  “Clt  &  Co.,  no.  16. ’’ 


PrtnrK  caPakle  °f  choosing  intelli- 
L'  gently  amid  a  great  variety 

of  Antiques,  will  find  with  us  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  purchase  at  close  margins. 

At  present  we  invite  inspection  of  several 
specially  interesting  pieces  of 

Old  New  England  Pottery  and  Some 
Attractive  Glass 

When  in  or  near  Boston  plan  to  visit  us.  It  will  pay  you. 


FLAYDERMAN  &f  KAUFMAN 

Boston' s  Home  of  ^ American  Antiques 

65,  67,  68  Charles  Street 


Th 


HE  inviting  spaciousness  of 
an  earlier  architectural  tradition , 

An  air  of  pervasive  hospitality  that 
finds  few  modern  counterparts , 

Yet,  withal ,  the  comforts  and 
satisfactions  of  today. 

The  HOTEL  GREYLOCK 

Henry  ENfHT eague.  Lessee 

Williamstown  Mass. 


The  HANOVER  INN 

at  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

stands  in  the  midst  of  stately  college 
buildings,  beneath  ancient  elms.  To 
the  seeker  after  things  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  and  choice  it  offers  special 
appeal.  And,  since  it  is  a  small  Inn, 
advance  reservations  are  advised. 

Please  communicate  with 

ARTHUR  P.  FAIRFIELD,  ^Manager 

HANOVER  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


C.  F.  LIBBIE  CO. 

S oot sellers  and  appraisers 

f  'Book  zAuttioneersfor  Over  Forty  Years ) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  214-216 

BOSTOPf 

To  Antique  Healers  and  (folleclors 
TEND  us  a  list  of  your  Old  Books,  Old  Prints, 
^  Portraits,  Whaling  Pictures,  Old  Autograph 
Letters,  and  Documents. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  Books,  etc.,  purchased  for 
cash.  Appraisals  made  for  Probate,  Income  Tax, 
or  Insurance. 
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A Ne\v  <?. Antique  Shop 

The  ChelseaShop 

O^CHELSEA  GREEN 

S ele ct e d  Ant ique s  from  original  sources 
Glassware  Baskets 

Hooked  Rugs  Early  Iron 

Native  Pottery  Bennington  Ware 

Candlesticks  Bottles  id  Flasks 

Trays  Lamps 

Correspondence  will  be  promply  handled 
‘ Postoffice ,  Chelsea,  c Vermont 

J.  P.  CALDWELL 


(b)  A  brown  ware  match  box  with  rabbit  head,  acorns  and 
leaves  on  the  cover;  two  rabbits  and  two  hounds  with  acorns  and 
leaves  on  Stand.  The  ware  is  very  hard.  This  match  box  is  Stamped 
“C  &  H.”  The  ware  of  both  objedts  seems  quite  similar. 

(a)  The  description  suggests  an  American  ware,  which,  without) 
direct  reference  to  the  piece,  it  is  impossible  to  identify.  The  mark! 
of  “Clt  &  Co.”  is  not  listed  in  the  usual  references.  Cartlidge  and 
Company  produced  a  considerable  variety  of  pottery  at  Green- 
point,  N.  Y.,  from  1848  to  1856;  but  no  record  of  signed  pieces) 
exists. 

{b)  “C  &  H”  may  be  the  Stamp  of  the  Staffordshire  potters,! 
Cockson  and  Harding,  who  were  adtive  in  1856. 


* 


E.  O.  E.,  Minnesota,  asks  concerning  a  large  black  walnut  book¬ 
case  purchased  some  years  since  in  Washington  and  purporting  to 
have  belonged  to  General  U.  S.  Grant.  It  was  made  by  W.  G. 
Thwaites  of  BoSton,  whose  name  is  Stamped  in  the  drawers. 

The  name  of  Wm.  G.  Thwaites  occurs  in  the  BoSton  diredtory  1 
as  early  as  i860  and  as  late  as  1885.  He  is  listed  as  a  cabinet¬ 
maker  at  85  Hudson  House  at  Chelsea.  Perhaps  some  reader  can 
tell  whether  he  ever  executed  work  for  General  Grant. 


TPare  OLD  CLOCKS 

COLONIAL  MIRRORS 

AND 

Hooked  Rugs 

OLD  GLASS  6?  CHINA 

8  &  9  H  A  M  I  L  T  O  N  P  L  A  C  E 

■BOS  TO  A. 

The  Ho  Ho  Shop 

announces  a  Special  Exhibition 
of  Old  Staffordshire  Qottage 
Ornaments ,  Early  American 
Cfass  and  Furniture 
673  SNgorth  Attic higan  ‘Ho/dcStard 
( liic  ago ,  Illinois 

BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mod  carefully  made. 
We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate. 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn. 


The  Collector's  Biographical  Dictionary 

Compiled  by  Walter  A.  Dyer 

Author  ot  The  Lure  of  the  Antique ,  Early  American  Craftsmen , 

Creators  of  Decorative  Styles,  Handbook  of  Furniture  Stv/es,  etc. 

This  dictionary  is  compiled  not  so  much  for'the  purpose  of  giving  biographical  \  | 
details  as  to  furnish  for  collectors  a  table  of  ready  reference  for  the  identification  of  the  ; 
authors  of  those  subjects  which  Americans,  as  a  rule ,  collect.  In  order  to  set  definite  I 
limits,  I  have  included  only  the  names  of  craftsmen,  designers,  etc.,  who  worked  in  |j] 
England  or  America,  since  English  and  American  antiques  form  the  bulk  of  Ameri-  I 
can  collections.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  list  the  large  number  of  minor  cabinet-  I 
makers,  clock-makers,  silversmiths,  potters,  etc.,  whose  names  may  be  found  in  books  \ 
dealing  with  special  subjects. 

Adam,  James.  An  English  architect  of  the  Georgian  period.  j; 
brother  and  partner  of  Robert  Adam  (q.  v.),  and  his  successor  as 
British  royal  architect  between  1792  and  1794. 

Adam,  Robert.  (1728-1792), 

England’s  great  exponent  of  the 
Classic  in  the  Georgian  era.  As  an 
architect  and  designer  of  furniture 
he  represented,  more  than  any 
other,  the  revolt  against  Rococo 
and  Baroque  extravagance  and  a 
return  to  greater  delicacy  and 
chastity  of  design,  due  in  part  to 
his  travels  and  studies  in  Italy  in 
the  ’50’s.  He  came  ot  a  gifted 
Scotch  family,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
studied  architecture  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  In  1758,  m 
partnership  with  his  brother 

James,  he  established  himself  as  an  architect  in  London  and  soon 
was  widely  employed  by  the  gentry  and  nobility,  becoming  a  more 
popular  architect  than  Sir  William  Chambers.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  in  1761,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  was,  with  Chambers,  appointed  joint  arc!  iteCt  to  the 
King  and  Queen.  In  1764  he  published  a  volume  of  his  Dalmation 
Studies  and  in  1773  the  firm,  which  had  been  designing  and  build¬ 
ing  many  palaces  and  country  seats,  began  the  publication  of 
their  Works  in  Architecture.  Robert  Adam  is  known  as  much  for 
his  interior  decoration  and  furniture  design  as  for  his  architecture. 
His  furniture  designs  were  executed  for  him  by  Chippendale  and 
other  prominent  cabinet-makers,  and  the  so-called  Adam  Style, 
showing  a  kinship  with  that  of  Louis  XVI,  Struck  a  new  note 
which  was  echoed  by  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  and  Duncan  Phyfe. 

Adams,  William.  (1747-1805) .  A  favorite  pupil  and  follower  of 
Wedgwood,  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself  as  a  potter  in  1787 
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t  Greengates  and  Newfield,  England,  where  he  made  an  excel- 
nt  grade  of  jasper  ware. 

Badger,  Thomas.  A  prominent  pewterer  in  Boston  between 
789  and  1810. 

Bagnall,  Benjamin.  Boston’s  moft  prominent  clock-maker 
efore  1750.  He  made  tall  eight-day  clocks,  with  pine  and  walnut 
ases,  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1712.  He  was  succeeded 
1  1740  by  his  sons,  Samuel  and  Benjamin,  Jr.,  who  conducted 
usiness  in  Boston. 

Balch,  Daniel.  A  clock-maker  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  about 
1  760-1790.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Daniel  and  Thomas, 
'he  latter  was  succeeded  in  1818  by  his  son  Charles. 

Bentley,  Thomas.  An  experienced  merchant  and  man  of 
rtiStic  culture  who  became  the  partner  of  Josiah  Wedgwood 
q.  v.)  in  1768. 

Boardman,  Thomas  D.  A  pewterer  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the 
■arly  nineteenth  century. 

Boelen,  Jacob  and  Hendrick.  Dutch  silversmiths,  father 
and  son,  and  also  partners,  who  came  to  New  York  shortly  after 
1680  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  town. 

Broadwood,  John.  A  famous  piano-maker  of  London  who 
Opened  his  factory  in  1766. 

Burnap,  Daniel.  An  American  clock-maker  who  worked  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  in  Hartford,  Plymouth,  and  Ea£t  Windsor, 
Conn.,  between  1780  and  1800. 

Burt,  John.  A  wealthy  and  prominent  Boston  silversmith  of 
the  fir£t  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
two  sons,  Samuel  (7725-/75/)  and  Benjamin  (1729-1804).  To 
the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  the  finer  ware  of 
his  time. 

Cartlidge,  Charles.  A  potter  of  unusual  ability  who  came 
from  England,  where  he  had  worked  for  William  Ridgway,  and 
established  the  pottery  at  Greenpoint,  Long  Island,  in  1848. 

Chaffers,  Richard.  The  moSt  famous  of  the  Liverpool  pot¬ 
ters.  He  established  his  pottery  in  1752  and  exported  largely  to 
America. 

Chambers,  Sir  William 
( 1726-17)6 .)  A  famous  Georgian 
architect  who  typified  the  ultra¬ 
fashionable  taSte  of  his  time.  In 
many  respeCts  his  life  and  person¬ 
ality  are  more  interesting  than  his 
work,  though  he  exercised,  by 
reason  of  his  talents  and  social  po¬ 
sition,  a  Strong  influence  on  the 
Styles  of  his  day.  His  youthful 
travels  took  him  to  the  Orient, 
where  he  became  enthusiastic  over 
the  applied  arts  of  the  Chinese. 

In  1755  he  Started  his  career  as  a 
practicing  architect  in  London 
and  soon  won  royal  patronage.  He 
designed  many  important  buildings  as  well  as  the  royal  gardens 
at  Kew.  In  1757  he  published  Designs  for  Chinese  Buildings ,  etc., 
and,  in  1759,  his  notable  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  oj  Civil 
Architecture,  which  has  become  a  classic.  In  1763  he  published  a 
book  of  his  Kew  Garden  designs,  and  in  1772  A  Dissertation  on 
Oriental  Gardening.  In  spite  of  his  penchant  for  Chinese  forms, 
he  was  a  true  classicist  and  many  of  his  designs  were  Greek.  In 
1768,  Chambers  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  in  1775  he  became  architect  of  Somerset 


Personally  c A cquired tA ntiques 

From  the  Early  Settlements  of  New  England 

F  urniture,  China,  Glass,  Cup -plates,  Lamps 
Candlesticks,  Flasks,  Pitchers,  fugs 
Homespun  Coverlets,  and 
Copperplate  Chintzes 

E.  A.WIGGIN 

Opposite  Hotel  Rockingham 

State  Street  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Qhina, 
Cjlass,  (up  nates, 
Ornaments ,  Etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 

“A  Veritable  Museum” 

20  Minutes  from  Broadway,  via  L.  I.  R.  R.  Penn.  Station,  N.  Y. 

Early  American  Antiques 

Special  Exhibit  during  September  and  Fall 
Collection  400  Choice  American  Flasks 
Rare  collections  of  Sandwich  Glass,  Cup  Plates,  Candlesticks 
Salts,  American  Pottery,  Furniture,  Hooked  Rugs, 
Historical  Bottles,  Currier  Prints. 

Write  for  booklet 

Hong  Manb’S  Jfamous  Antique 

KATHARINE  WILLIS 

272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  New  York.  City 

(Main  Motor  Highway  on  Long  Island) 

SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Boston-New  York  State  Road 
20  miles  west  of  Boston 

SOMETHING  FOR 

MUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Just  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 
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At  Woodstock 

*>?  Uermont  **■' 

OPPOSITE  THE  INN 

A  great  many  nice 
things  and  some  odd 
ones  will  be  found 
among  my  antiques. 

Rugs,  Glass,  Bennington  ware,  China,  Furniture 

Mrs.  HELEN  M.  MERRILL 

WOODSTOCK  :  :  :  VERMONT 

cl Are  7  'on  Rooking  for 

A  M  APLE  H  ighboy  ot  the  delicate 

Queen  Anne  type  ? 

A  R  are  Mahogany  High-Post  Bed 
On  the  foot  posts  are  carved  two  eagles  and  two 
American  flags 

These  are  but  two  pieces  from  a  carefully  selected 
stock  of  Antique  Furniture ,  Glass ,  China ,  Prints 

R.  P.  PAULY 

5  Charles  Street  (FJF/irZ)  Boston 

(Member  of  American  Antii/ue  Dealers  Association) 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

Antiques ,  Furniture 
Works  of  Art ,  Etc, 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 

Albert  J.  Hill,  Est.  1895  Wm.  K.  MacKay 

HILL-MacKAY  CO. 

appraisers 

For  Inheritance  Fax ,  F rob  ate.  Insurance , 
Division  of  Froperty ,  Stc. 

Sales  for  Settlement  of  Estates  Arranged 
Auction  or  Private 

120  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Congress  3167 


House,  his  greatest  monument,  in  which  he  kept  alive  the  Classil 
tradition  ot  Inigo  Jones.  His  interior  work  influenced  Chippenj 
dale  and  other  furniture  designers  to  a  noteworthy  degree. 

Chippendale,  Thomas.  ( Circa  17 10-1779.)  Perhaps  the  mo$! 
prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  English  furniture,  ChippendalJ 
was,  however,  less  an  originator  than  an  adapter  and  follower 
He  was  merely  the  mott  prominent  of  a  school  of  designers  of  th< 
period  which  bears  his  name.  The  new  vogue  for  mahogany 
helped  to  popularize  his  work.  About  1750  he  established  wha 
became  the  largest  and  moSt  successful  upholstery  and  cabinet 
making  business  in  London.  He  was  a  designer  and  a  carver,  anc 
he  executed  the  designs  of  the  Adam  brothers  as  well  as  his  own 
He  published  several  books  of  designs,  chief  of  which  was  Th\ 
Gentleman  and  Cabinet-Maker' s  Director,  which  included  ar 
amazing  variety  of  designs  for  all  sorts  of  furniture.  His  Style:' 
ranged  from  the  Anglo-Dutch  to  the  Louis  XV,  and  included 
Chinese  and  Gothic  effects,  with  many  hybrids.  The  work 
wrongly  or  rightly  attributed  to  him  is  of  unequal  excellence,  buij  j 
Chippendale  furniture,  so-called,  has  always  held  a  high  place  ir  | 
the  eSteem  of  collectors. 

Claggett,  William.  (/ 696- / 7 99 .)  One  of  the  beSt  clock-: 
makers  of  his  day.  He  worked  in  Newport,  R.  I.  Mention  is  alsc'im 
made  of  an  H.  Claggett  and  a  Thomas  Claggett. 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hiller.  ( 1780-1866 .)  A  famous! 
maker  of  dolls  or  “figures”  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Clews,  James  and  Ralph.  Among  the  beSt-known  of  the! 
Staffordshire  potters  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  They  pro¬ 
duced  many  American  views,  including  the  so-called  States: 
plates,  and  the  Dr.  Syntax  series. 

Cony,  John.  (1655-1722.)  A  BoSton  silversmith,  brother-in- 
law  of  Jeremiah  Dummer. 

Copeland,  William.  English  potter  and  partner  of  Josiah 
Spode  (q.  v.). 

Curtis,  Lemuel.  ( 1790-1857 .)  A  clock-maker  of  BoSton  and 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  Burlington,  Vt.,  who  improved  upon  the 
Willard  banjo-clock  and  produced  a  number  of  fine  timepieces 
which,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  are  held  to  surpass  even 
W'illard’s. 

Danforth,  Samuel.  A  pewterer  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Davenport,  John.  An  English  potter  who  made  porcelain  at 
Longport,  Staffordshire,  beginning  1793. 

Duesbury,  William.  Eounder  of  the  Derby  Porcelain  Manu¬ 
factory  in  1751.  In  1769  he  purchased  the  Chelsea  works. 

Dummer,  Jeremiah.  ( 1645-1718 .)  An  early  American  silver¬ 
smith,  son  of  Massachusetts  settlers,  and  an  apprentice  ot  John 
Hull.  He  engraved  and  printed  the  firSt  paper  currency  for 
Connecticut. 

Edouart,  August.  A  famous  free-hand  silhouette  cutter,  born 
in  France  in  1788,  exiled  to  England  in  1815,  and  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  from  1839  to  1849.  He  is  said  to  have  cut 
50,000  likenesses  in  his  day,  including  those  of  many  famous 
persons.  His  Ctudio  was  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Edwards  &  Darly.  A  firm  of  English  cabinet-makers,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Chippendale,  who  specialized  in  Chinese  forms. 
They  published  books  of  furniture  designs  in  1750  and  1754. 

Edwards,  John.  (. 1697-1745. )  A  maker  of  fine  silverware  in 
Boston  and  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  his  day. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next  number ) 
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1AZING  ANTIQUE 
.IENTAL  RUGS 

Such  rarities  are  seldom  seen  ;  thick,  sparkling,  velvety.  Some  of  my  rugs  are 
now  in  museums,  many  were  pictured  in  leading  rug  books.  Volume  of  sup¬ 
ply  is  off  90%  since  1914,  and  will  fall  more.  Persia  is  bare  of  antiques  today. 
Each  rug  is  a  collector’s  dream,  the  best  of  over  10,000.  That  is  why  I  have 
j  sold  rugs  in  all  of  our  large  cities.  Descriptive  list  on  request;  then,  if  you  like, 

I  will  prepay  an  assortment  on  approval. 

1.  LAWTON  :  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 

CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  clYntiques 

33 8  Qumberland Portland,  Maine 

STAMP  COLLECTORS 

i  make  a  Rare  British  Colonial  Stamps  Seiect,ons  sen1j 

Specialty  of  V  Jr  on  approval 

T.  ALLEN 

“Craigard,”  Blake  Hall  Road,  Wanstead,  E.  ii 
ENGLAND 

SntierSon,  Carpenter  anti  JUtfle 

Antique  &  Feriod  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 

Repairing  &  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  &  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  (untt/FSoso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

c. Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2225 

Colonial  Antique  Oriental  Company 

Gregory  Bartevian,  Proprietor 

We  buy,  sell  and  exchange  Oriental  and  hooked  rugs,  Colonial  furniture,  his¬ 
torical  china,  glass,  pewter,  silver,  brass,  copper  and  wrought  iron. 

We  wash,  clean,  repair  and  refinish  Oriental  and  hooked  rugs,  and  repair 
furniture.  Our  prices  are  reasonable.  We  guarantee  our  work. 

r  q  1  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone.  Haymarket  4595 

Qhina ,  Furniture ,  Fare  (filass ,  Figures 

Boston  Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street ,  Boston 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  be  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 

Telephone:  Marshfield  102-11  Edward  C.  Ford 

When  motoring  along  the  South  Shore,  visit  the 

CARESWELL  SHOP  at 

MARSHFIELD,  MASS.  :  :  next  the  Historic  Winslow  House 
Characteristic  c. Antiques  in  a  'Rare  Setting 
Gifts,  individual  and  attractive 

Visit  Mrs.  Clark’s  Shop 

Rare  antiques,  Sheraton  arm-chair,  pair  biue  Sandwich  candle¬ 
sticks  and  compote,  paper  weights,  Staffordshire  ornaments, 
pewter,  ship  pictures,  and  ivories.  Write  if  you  can  not  call. 

E  i  g  h  t  h  S  t.  (^uaZrinn)  (ew F>  dlfor  dgfMaS  S  . 

Large  Assortment  of 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Fine  Furniture 

For  Anything  Old,  Visit  or  Write 

The  Antique  Shop  o/~MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

CREAMER’S  SHOPS 

Antiques 

In  historic  old  Waldoboro,  Maine 

On  the  Atlantic  Highway,  between  Bath  and  Rockland 

AX (JTIQUes 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  MIRRORS,  WOVEN  FABRICS 
CHINA,  PEWTER,  BOTTLES,  Etc.  Choice  Selection  of  Sandwich  Glass 

JOS.  8.  ‘DOPIN' 

SMITH'S  FERRY,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Main  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone,  Holyoke  824 

FARMINGTON  STUDIOS 

CONNECTICUT 

authentic  Antiques 

QolleSled  by  Sara  Stafford  Brayton 

Opposite  Elm  Tree  Inn  Telephone  120 

ANTIQUES 

HISTORICAL  N  EARLY  AMERICAN  GLASS ,  CHINA,  Etc 
EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNI TURE 

FULLER  HOMESTEAD 

HANCOCK  VILLAGE,  N.  H. 

Telephone,  HANCOCK,  N.  H.,39-2 

FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

Fhe  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 

2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Dewey  1522M 

HARRIS  Antique  Shop ,  Brandon,  Vermont 

/"\PENED  the  season  of  1922  on  June  25th,  with  an  exceptional 
'A  line  of  early  American  furniture  in  Curly  Maple,  Cherry,  Pine, 
etc.  We  have  a  very  large  collection  of  early7  glass,  including  Cup-Plates, 
Goblets,  etc. 

Will  run  a  Tea  Room  in  connection  and  can  also  accommodate  a 
limited  number  of  over-night  guests. 

At  the  Sign  of  The  Four-Poster 

S.  E.  HOLOWAY  formerly  Samuel  Holoway 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 

<©oIb  (©fiber 

of  ^Antique  and  EModern  \ Pi  Bure  and  EMirror 
Frames  and  Fine  Furniture 

61  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 

HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

nA meric  an  Furniture ,  Few  ter 

Fr  asses,  Qlocky 

321  south  eleventh  street 
PHILADELPHIA 

\  CAREFULLY  selected  collection  of  glassware, 
xjL  cup-plates,  snuff-boxes,  pottery,  and  furniture, 
among  which  of  special  note  is  a  pair  of  Dolphin 
candlesticks  and  a  set  of  Bristol  dishes,— 12  cups,  12 
saucers,  and  2  cake-plates,  all  in  excellent  condition. 

If  you  cannot  call ,  writs 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Johnson,  S3st^°ectuft  Fall  'Fiver,  EMass. 

BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

and  Farts  for  Fypairs 

Perfect  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movements 

G.  R.  S.  K I FLAM,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

i?cllfe  Sprague  Hocfetooob 

q  ues 

c. All  Kinds  Fought  and  So/d.  s Also  China 

9  Westport  Avenue  {Post  Road),  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Norwalk  845 

Colonial  ®ea  $\oom 

T  want  to  buy  Mdgripues 

Before  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immaterial 
but  see  me  without  fail 

D  A  N  I  E  L  F  .  M  A  G  N  E  R 

Fountain  Square  {Telephone).  Hingham,  Mass. 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1 1 2g  £  hap  el  Street,  Efew  Haven,  form. 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Goods 

All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces, 

Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 

Old  Curiosity  Shoppe 

WILLIAM  B.  McCARTHY,  Proprietor 

Antiques 

30  Sandwich  Street,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

IVhen  in  fPH  I  Jgyf T) EJgPHI-cA 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  (glass,  £hina,  petvter,  Etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Antiques  ^  POOJ_/lU  Upholstering 

Cabinet  Making  Cushions 

BOND’S  HILL 

Polishing  and  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  and 

Repairing  Telephone,  1585W  Drapery  Work 

Reproducing  Period  Furniture  a  Specialty 

MELVIN  D.  REE  D 

Antiques 

700  Washington  Street  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

OPPOSITE  THAYER  ACADEMY 

Maple  Highboy  Original  Brasses.  Double  Chest  of  Drawers  Old  Brasses. 
Serpentine-front  Desk  Old  Brasses.  Nine  early  New  England  Desks. 
Swell-front  and  Straight-front  Bureaus.  Tall  Post-beds.  Steigel  and 
Sandwich  Glass.  House  Filled  with  Old  Things. 

H.  SACKS  &f  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

c ^Antique  Furniture 

Brass  <1 Antiques  Restored 

( 

Efew  England's  Colonial  and 
Oriental  Rpg  Repairing  Shop 

f  tLJl  =*'l  Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 

wgllfe  j/  STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone ,  Revere  1176-R 

Philadelphia''  s  gargest  Selection  oj 

wfEgTIgUES 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

iHHW*  Originals  and  Qopies  of  the  Old  ? FYCasters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

2l8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 

Il  40] 


,MOT)E\N  FT{Eth(CH  tAl^T 

The  following  important  illustrated  articles  dealing  with  MODERN 
FRENCH  ART  in  painting  have  appeared  in  the  Burlington  Magazine. 
Copies  of  these  issues  may  be  obtained  at  two  dollars  each,  except  Nos. 
149,  168,  173,  176,  178,  179,  180,  188,  and  189,  which  are  one  dollar  each. 


June,  J922  French  Art  of  the  Last  ioo  Years  One  Dollar 
'This  number  includes  articles  by  Roger  Fry  and  Walter  Sickert ,  with 
many  illustrations  on  exhibitions  now  being  held  in  London  and  Paris 

No. 

French  Painting  in  the  Nineteenth  Century . Lionel  Cust  149 

Degas:  Three  Heads . Anon  119 

Memories  of  Degas . George  Moore  178,  179 

Degas . Walter  Sickert  176 

“Madame  Charpentier”  and  her  Family,  by  Renoir,  Leonce  Benedite  57 

Manet  at  the  National  Gallery . Lionel  Cust  168 

“Paul  Cezanne,”  by  Ambrose  Vollard;  Paris,  1915 . .  .  .Lionel  Cust  173 

On  a  composition  by  Gauguin . Roger  Fry  180 

Vincent  Van  Gogh . R.  Mayer-  Riefstahl  92 

Puvis  de  Chavannes . Chas.  Ricketts  61 

Vincent  Van  Gogh,  Letters . F.  Melian  Stawell  99 

Six  Drawings  by  Rodin . Randolph  Schwabe  188 

Modern  French  Art  at  the  Mansard  Galleries . M.  S.  P.  198 

Cezanne . . Maurice  Denis  82,83 

The  Sculptures  of  Maillol . Roger  Fry  85 

WHEN  ORDERING  PLEASE  QUOTE  NUMBER 
The  Burlington  Magazine  is  recognised  as  authoritative  on  questions  of 
Art  and  Art  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Its  con¬ 
tributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on  their  respective  subjects.  Its  illus¬ 
trations  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  Art  Magazine,  and  the  Magazine 
aims  in  its  reviewing  at  being  a  complete  guide  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are: 

Architecture,  Arms  and  Armour,  Bronzes,  Oriental  Carpets,  Chinese  Porce¬ 
lain,  Embroideries  and  Lace,  Engravings,  Furniture,  Old  Glass,  Minia¬ 
tures,  Old  Silver,  Pewter,  Plate,  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Tapestries,  etc. 
A  Classified  List  of  the  Principal  Articles  Published  can  be  obtained  F REE 
on  Application 

The  Burlington  Magazine 

Per  copy,  3100.  by  the  year,  39.00; 

For  Connoisseurs  sample,  75  cents  Illustrated 

Published  monthly  by 

The  Medici  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Book  and  Art  Publishers 
776  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANTIQUES 

begs  to  state  that 

I.  Binding 

I  he  offer  to  bind  the  numbers  consti¬ 
tuting  Volume  I  of  Antiques  closed 
September  1.  Henceforth  usual  com¬ 
mercial  rates  for  binding  will  prevail. 

II.  Back  Numbers 

The  numbers  for  February,  March 
and  April,  1922,  will  soon  be  as  scarce 
as  those  for  January.  But  subscrip¬ 
tions  may  yet  begin  with  any  one  of 
those  three  months,  and  single  copies 
are  available. 

ANTIOUES 

68 J  Atlantic  Avenue ,  Boston 


Tell  Us  Tour  LU ants 

WE  think  we  can  fill  them  out  of  our  very  large  stock  of  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  and  FURNISHINGS  of  American  Periods.  We  also 
have  Ship  Pictures,  Models,  Lanterns,  Banjo  Clocks,  Antique  Silver,  Minia¬ 
tures,  and  many  Curiosities  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  Inquiries  Solicited. 

Our  New  Address  Is 

Boston  Antique  Shop,  5?  Beacon  Street ,  boston 


Old  Stambs  ^arSe  and  sma^  l°ts  °f  °ld  u.  S.  and  for- 

*  eign  stamps  bought  for  cash.  Revenue  and 
rr  ante  CL  entire  envelopes  with  stamps  especially 

wanted.  Book  collections  also  purchased.  F.£  <iAtwood 
Write  me  what  you  have  or  send  by  mail  68 j  Atlantic  Avenue 

registered  and  best  cash  offer  will  be  submitted. 


Boston 


R  E  F  E  RE  NCES:  Citixens  National  Bank , 
New  England  Trust  Co of  Boston 


THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exact  classification  they  may  be 
either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in  the 
"Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to 
fudge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted 
advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its 


readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  that; 
may  arise. 

Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 
mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
$2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a  word,  name 
and  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy.  Where  requested, 
Antiques  will  prepare  copy. 

In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed  by 
number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  It  will  pay  you  to 
let  me  know  of  any  you  have  tor  sale.  I  buy  dupli¬ 
cates  as  well  as  the  rarer  varieties  for  my  own  col¬ 
lection.  G.  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  1 . 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  almanacs,  New  Eng¬ 
land  primers,  before  1830;  books  and  pamphlets  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history,  before  1840;  guides;  dia¬ 
ries,  and  books  of  travels,  also  pamphlets  relating  to 
California,  Oregon,  and  other  Western  States,  pub¬ 
lished  or  written  before  1865;  old  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  written  by  famous  Americans  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  American  history;  Indian  narratives  and 
captivities;  printed  single  sheets;  material  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution;  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  Colonies,  and  many  other  things 
wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heart- 
man,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

ANTIQUES  BOUGHT-  Historical  flasks  and  bot- 

tles,  glass,  samplers,  prints,  portraits,  etc.;  collec¬ 
tions,  single  piece  or  houseful.  Write  me.  Katha¬ 
rine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  H.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.H. 

A  THOROUGHLY  RESPONSIBLE  COLLECTOR 
in  New  York,  who  is  a  specialist  in  unusual  early 
American  furniture,  china,  pewter,  glass,  textiles, 
etc.,  has  a  splendid  outlet  in  New  York  and  the 
WeSt.  Nothing  after  1830  is  interesting.  Plain,  hon- 
eSt  descriptions,  with  photos,  will  receive  sincere 
attention.  Not  interested  in  wild,  fancy  prices. 
Bank  and  trade  references.  No.  21 1. 

CAPITAL  WANTED  for  enlarging  well-eStablished 
antique  business  already  making  money.  Only  pri¬ 
vate  persons  willing  to  adt  as  silent  partners  will  be 
considered.  Principals  known  to  publishers  of  An¬ 
tiques,  who  may  be  referred  to.  No.  206. 

CURLY  MAPLE  TOP  of  six-leg  highboy,  old  walnut 
veneer.  Pine  ship  chest,  with  good  top,  20)4X48  or 
more,  wire  hinges.  Malcolm  A.  Norton,  71  High¬ 
land  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

DOLPHIN  CANDLESTICKS,  lamps  and  compotes 
in  perfedt  condition,  or  nearly' so.  No.  208. 

EARLY  BoSton  and  Cambridge  imprints,  pamphlets, 
books,  acts,  laws,  resolves,  papers,  handbills,  and 
anything  old,  odd,  or  curious.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106 
Pemberton  Bldg.,  BoSton,  Mass. 

GENTLEMAN  having  in  preparation  a  book  on 
"Colonial  Lighting”  wishes  to  communicate  with 
owners  and  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  lamps, 
candlesticks,  lanterns,  etc.,  and  particularly  those 
having  historic  associations,  with  a  view  to  using 
same  to  illustrate  book.  Full  credit  given  owners. 
No.  200. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  with  some  knowledge 
of  antiques,  for  work  in  an  antique  shop.  Apply 
Flayderman  &  Kaufman,  68  Charles  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  desires  to  purchase  and 

will  pay  top  prices  for  historical  flasks  and  old  bot¬ 
tles,  decanters,  colored  Sandwich  lamps,  vases,  and 
Dolphin  candlesticks.  Also  Liverpool  and  historical 
pitchers.  Write  me  at  once,  giving  descriptions  and 
prices.  Clifford  Kaufmann,  105  Hillside  Avenue, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

RAZORS,  unconcaved  only,  any  condition.  Private 

collector;  refer  any  bank.  Don’t  seledt  or  corre¬ 
spond;  mad  whole  lot,  priced  or  for  offer  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Henry  T.  Lummus,  Item  Building,  Lynn, 
Mass. 


SHIP  MODELS — Pictures  of  same,  whaling  scenes, 
any  sort  of  condition.  What  have  you?  Give  full  de¬ 
scription.  A.  Clive-Edwards,  133  Highland  Ave., 
Salem,  Mass. 

SIDEBOARD,  in  original  good  condition.  Six  to  six 
and  one-half  feet  in  length.  Sheraton  preferred; 
will  consider  Hepplewhite,  without  too  much  inlay. 
W.  B.  M.  Chase,  623  Rock  Street,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  FIGURE  of  Queen  Victoria, 
Twelve-inch  figure  on  a  two-inch  base.  C.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Jr.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

STAMPS.  Cash  paid  for  large  and  small  lots.  F.  E. 
Atwood,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

TALL  CLOCK  made  by  John  Osgood,  Haverhill, 
N.  H.  Mrs.  Spencer  Tallmadge,  55  So.  Catherine 
Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

FO%  StAJl? 

ANTIQUES  from  Rockport’s  attics.  Olde  Curios¬ 
ity  Shoppe,  127  Main  Street,  Rockport,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES.  Original  New  England  furniture,  glass, 
china,  etc.,  for  sale  at  Pomperaug  Antique  Shop, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 

ANTIQUES,  Windsor  chairs,  tip  tables,  sewing 
tables,  mirrors,  Stiegel  and  Sandwich  glass,  his¬ 
torical  cup-plates,  etc.  Mrs.  L.  O.  Clapp,  North- 
field,  Mass. 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE;  Stiegel,  Stoddard,  Sand- 
wich,  and  Waterford  glass;  vases;  ornaments;  em¬ 
broideries;  prints,  etc.  The  Colonial  Shop,  26 
North  Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  W.  W. 
Bennett,  proprietor. 

ANDIRONS  over  100  years  old,  solid  brass;  three 
pairs  old  brass  candlesticks;  pair  of  brown  dogs; 
bookcase  with  slant-lid  desk;  grandfather’s  clock, 
inlaid  case,  sun  and  moon  dial;  inlaid  Sheraton 
folding-top  card  table.  P.  Dickstein,  633  CheStnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ANTIQUES  of  all  kinds;  many  cup-plates,  including 
odtagonal  thirteen-star  eagle.  No.  209. 

BASE  WALNUT  HIGHBOY — Fine  original  es- 
cutcheons;  secretary,  Gothic  panes;  fine  old  mirror; 
six  “parlor”  chairs;  two  sofas,  all  mahogany;  set 
three  engravings  presidents.  Private  home.  No.  205. 

BEST  OFFER  for  four  plates;  Utica  inscription, 
Sunning  Hill  Park ,  Berkshire ,  by  Adams;  The  Fish¬ 
erman,  by  Wood;  and  Race  Bridge,  Philadelphia ,  by 
Jackson.  Box  397,  Sherburne,  Chenango  Co.,  New 
York. _ _ _ _ 

BUREAU,  S45,  front  all  beautifully  marked,  pin 
maple,  including  columns.  Also  hooked  rugs  and 
glass.  Mrs.  Monroe  Oppenheim,  Fort  Edward, 
New  York. 

CHINESE  LACQUER  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS. 
Bodyr  color,  Chinese  dark  blue  with  embossed  Chi¬ 
nese  design,  in  gold  and  red.  CheSt  consists  of  four 
drawers,  French  shaped  feet,  and  an  apron  front. 
In  perfedt  condition.  Size,  38^  inches  wide,  42 
inches  tall,  21  inches  deep.  Price,  $gc.  Joseph 
Lacey,  1034  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DIAMOND  PANE  HEPPLEWHITE  SECRE 
TARY,  rare  Armorial  LoweStoft  tea-set,  carved 
Sheraton  four-poSt  bed,  and  a  Chaise  longue.  Fin¬ 
est  Hepplewhite  sideboard  around  BoSton — a  mu¬ 
seum  piece,  original,  inlaid,  fine  condition.  Grace 
Atkinson,  Witch  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  pottery,  mir- 
rors,  lamps,  shawls,  silhouettes,  quilts,  coverlets, 
hooked  rugs,  ivories,  flasks,  pewter,  brass.  coDDer, 


Sheffield  plate;  Sandwich  glass  in  green,  blue,  am¬ 
ber,  yellow,  and  opalescent;  also  crystal  and  colors 
combined.  Cup-plates,  salts,  candlesticks,  lamps, 
plates,  bowls,  honey  plates,  all  in  old  Sandwich  glass. 
Call  or  write.  S.  Elizabeth  York,  Beacon  Street, 
Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

FRANKLIN  STOVE,  complete;  brass  ornaments, 
fine  opening,  medium  size,  all  original.  No.  197. 

GLASS  CUP— PLATES,  historical  and  conventional. 
American  flask  and  bottles.  Two-quart  violin  flask; 
Stiegel  and  Sandwich  glass.  Jos.  Yaecer,  1264 
East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  SCROLL  TOP  CHEST-ON- 
CHEST — Original  large  willow  brasses;  Sheraton 
sideboard;  a  Virginia  walnut  miniature  slant-top 
desk,  l8"xi2ji"s  and  21V2"  high;  unique  and  beau- 
tilul  mahogany  sideboard  in  Phyfe  Style;  beautiful 
pine  paneled  corner  cupboard;  mahogany  slant-top 
desk,  claw  and  ball  feet;  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
pieces  filling  seven  rooms  of  the  Hoosac  Antique 
&  Hobby  Shop,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Collection  of 
200  glass  flasks;  also  cup-plates  and  Sandwich 
glass.  Special  prices  for  September  and  October. 

EMERALD  GREEN  PINT  FLASK,  “Traveller’s 
Companion,”  bird,  reverse  “Lockport  Glass 
Works,”  star;  half-pint  aquamarine  violin  flask, 
unusual  shape,  inscribed  “B.P.  &  B.”;  emerald 
green  half-pint  Keene  flask,  horizontal  ribs,  oval 
sunburnt,  circle  and  dot  in  center.  Many  others. 
Dorothy  O.  Schubart,  Inc.,  145  5th  Avenue, 
Pelham,  N.  Y. _ 

FINE  CURLY  MAPLE  CORNER  CUPBOARD, 
S65.  Early  pine  corner  cupboard,  good  condition, 
S25.  Cherry  daybed,  pretty  turnings,  S25.  Lowes¬ 
toft  tea-set,  21  pieces,  proof;  5  extra  choice  cups 
and  saucers,  helmet  pitchers,  teapots,  caddies,  nu¬ 
merous  pieces.  Pair  of  opalescent  eagle  salts,  other 
Sandwich  salts.  Some  wonderful  samplers.  Katha¬ 
rine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

FRANKLIN  STOVE  with  eagle,  thirteen  Stars,  and 
original  andirons;  several  slender  high  four-poSters, 
some  rare  flasks.  Rockingham,  few  tufted  and  can- 
dlewick  bedspreads.  N.  Currier  print,  U.S  M.  S.S. 
"Atlantic,”  early  newspapers,  and  blue  and  white 
Tyler  coverlet,  dated,  with  eagles  and  “E  Pluribus 
Unum,”  are  but  few  of  the  interesting  recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  our  Stock.  Dorothy  O.  Schubart,  Inc., 
1 45  Fifth  Avenue,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  OLD  PINE  DRESSER;  height,  6  ft. 
8  in.;  width,  4  ft.  3  in.  Four  shelves,  two  drawers, 
and  two  cupboards.  Date,  1775,  on  top.  Mrs.  Eva 
C.  Hosmer,  Chester,  Vt. 

GENUINE  OLD  MAPLE  BUREAU,  original 
brasses.  Seventeenth  century  cradle.  Fine  old 
Vixon  pewter  teapot.  Frank  G.  Hale,  2  Park 
Square,  BoSton,  Mass. 

GENUINE  OLD  FOUR-POSTER  JOCOBEAN 
BED,  solid  oak,  beautifully  carved,  with  handsome 
canopy.  Also  delicately  carved  sixteenth-century 
Italian  table;  could  be  used  as  a  dining-room  table. 
Pictures  and  prices  will  be  given  on  application. 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bass,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

“GLASSWARE  —  Old  and  New”;  Barber,  $25; 
“Stiegel  glass”  Hunter,  $35.  No.  210. 

GLAZED  CHINTZ  BED  COVER;  15  yards  material 
with  valance.  Hidden  in  attic  cheSt  eighty  years; 
Striped  floral  pattern.  Rich  colors,  especially  fine  for 
maple  room.  Perfedt  condition;  history  authenti¬ 
cated.  G.  W.  Solley,  Lock  Box  24,  Rockport, 
Mass. 
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)HN  BAILEY  HOUSE,  Hanover  Four  Corners, 
Massachusetts,  pathway  from  Boston  to  Province- 
town.  Very  fine  colledtion  of  hooked  rugs,  furniture, 
and  china. _ 

\RGE  COLLECTION  hooked  rugs,  ranging  in 
price  from  $i  up.  Will  send  C.O.D.  express,  subjedt 
to  examination.  How  many  do  you  want  sent? 
F.  E.  Woodman,  217  Pine  Street,  Bangor,  Me. 
‘XRGE  COPPER  LUSTRE  PITCHER,  pidture 
“Moses  in  the  Bullrushes,”  9  inches  in  height. 
Large  silver  resist  pitcher.  Three  brace-back  Wind- 
j  sor  chairs.  Pewter  kitchen-dresser,  scalloped  sides 
:  and  rat-tail  hinges.  Odtagonal  maple  bed,  slim 
i  poSts,  duplicate  of  one  in  John  Alden  House,  Dux- 
bury,  Mass.  Pine  high  case  clock,  scroll  top,  paint¬ 
ed  birds  and  flowers  in  dial.  Two  violet  Stiegle  bot¬ 
tles,  diamond  and  daisy  pattern.  Small  round-arm 
Windsor  settee.  Blue  and  white  sugar  bowl,  BoSton 
State  House,  with  cows  on  the  Common.  Also  his¬ 
torical  bottles.  Box  508,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

IAPLE  DESK,  slant  top,  light  finish,  country  made 
about  177°-  Had  been  in  one  family  for  four  genera¬ 
tions.  Photograph  on  request,  private  owner. 
No.  213. 

IAPLE  SERPENTINE  FRONT  DESK,  unre- 
itored;  pair  yellow  glass  Dolphin  candlesticks. 
Fuller  Homestead,  Hancock,  N.  H. 

MASONIC  PUNCH  BOWL  and  pitcher,  Liverpool 
ware,  1802.  Also  “The  Astrological  Judgment,” 
Saunders,  1677;  “Open  Reformatum”  bv  Part¬ 
ridge,  1693.  E.  Ridgway,  394  BoylSton  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

PRISMS,  candledrips,  bobaches  (with  hooks  for 
prisms)  in  crystal,  blue,  amber,  amethySt,  green, 
purple,  red;  all  sizes  of  Colonial  and  English  prisms 


on  hand.  Bokien’s  Antique  Curiosity  Shop,  80 
Monroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RARE  PINK  LUSTRE  TEA-SET;  pair  Dolphin 
candlesticks;  pair  blue  candlesticks;  blown  glass 
lamps  in  pairs;  paper  weights;  Aaron  Willard  banjo 
clocks;  pine  dresser.  Workshop  of  Little  Har¬ 
bor,  137  Washington  Street,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

MOLLY  NYE  GAMMONS  has  a  very  good  curly 
maple  highboy;  six  Hepplewhite  or  Sheraton  chairs 
in  perfedt  condition,  unreStored;  a  Canton  china 
set;  and  sundry  other  goods  for  sale.  Bitter- 
Sweet  Shop,  Hathaway  Road,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

NEW  HOPE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  New  Hope,  Pa. 
On  the  old  York  Road,  halfway  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Handicrafts  old  and  modern. 

ONE  DOZEN  OLD  ITALIAN  DESSERT  SPOONS, 

one  dozen  forks,  original  creSt.  Other  Italian  silver 
and  jewelry.  George  C.  Gebelein,  79  Chestnut 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SAIL  MAKER’S  BENCH,  old  pine,  6  ft.  long,  14  in. 
wide,  14  in.  high.  Old  ship  models,  sea  cheats,  brass 
swinging  lights,  ship  bells.  Grandfather  clock, 
brass  works,  mahogany.  Fine  old  mahogany  side¬ 
board.  The  Gloucester  Curiosity  Shop,  32  Main 
Street,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

SHERATON  swell-front  mahogany  sideboard.  Set 
six  mahogany  Sheraton  chairs.  Three  sedtion  Hep¬ 
plewhite  banquet  table.  Block-front  desk.  Shera¬ 
ton  sofa.  Hepplewhite,  Chippendale,  Earlypine. 
Wilmer  Moore,  18  West  Broad  Street,  Hopewell, 
Mercer  County,  N.  J. _ 

SHIPS — Large  drawings  of  the  old-timers  in  full  sail, 
with  corredt  color  information;  suitable  artists  and 
collectors.  $19  each.  A.  Clive-Edwards,  133  High¬ 
land  Avenue,  Salem,  Mass. 


SIX  CHARMING,  OLD,  PAINTED,  WOODEN 
CHAIRS,  suitable  for  breakfast  room;  cherry  cor¬ 
ner  cupboard;  trundle  bed;  set  three  gilt  window 
cornices,  good  condition.  Frances  L.  Rathbone, 
Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

THREE  CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS,  flip  glasses,  six 
i6>^-inch  pewter  platters,  rush  seat  settee,  collec¬ 
tion  of  Staffordshire  figures;  decorated  furniture, 
nedt  of  lacquered  tables,  carved  chessmen;  pair  of 
white  Bennington  pitchers;  six  “Remember  Me” 
mugs;  set  of  old  blue  ware.  Antiquity  Shop,  10 
Spring  Street,  Brunswick,  Me. 

TWO  EXTRAORDINARY  TALL  CLOCKS,  pur- 
chased  in  England  during  the  war.  Late  eighteenth 
or  early  nineteenth  century.  Cases  oak  and  mahog¬ 
any,  perfed:  condition.  FirSl  by  Bates  of  Kettering, 
original  painted  dial,  brass  hands,  moon  phases. 
Second  by  IlmCtead  of  Birmingham,  engraved  brass 
dial,  Cteel  hands,  brass  mounts.  Private  owner  will 
make  reasonable  price.  No.  212. 

TWO  PERSIAN  STAIR  RUNNERS,  each  sixteen 
feet  long;  Stencilled  chairs;  Strawberry  tea-set;  lus¬ 
tre  ware;  old  glass  and  hooked  rugs.  New  England 
Antique  Shop,  cor.  WeSt  Broadway  and  Union 
Street,  Bangor,  Me. 

WHALING  SCENE  of  geographical  and  scriptural 
interest,  rare  piece,  line  watercolor,  dated  1798, 
fine  preservation,  18x14.  $250,  photo.  A.  Clive- 
Edwards,  133  Highland  Avenue,  Salem,  Mass. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  VARIED  STOCK  FOR 
DEALERS — Sheraton,  swell-front  bureau,  tavern 
tables,  Bennington  dog;  cup-plates,  flasks,  Sand¬ 
wich.  Collectors’  commisions  executed.  Gates  & 
Gates,  24  Charlotte  Street,  Worcester  Mass. 


COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 

Henceforth  Antiques  will  maintain  this  Collectors’  Guide  listed  alphabetically  by  states.  The  charge  for  each  insertion  of  a  dealer  s  address  is  $2.00. 
Longer  announcements  by  dealers  whose  names  are  marked  *  will  be  found  in  the  main  advertising  columns.  Contracts  for  less  than  six  months  not  accepted. 


CONNECTICUT 

’D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Avenue,  Nor¬ 
walk — General  line. 

’JAMES  DAVIDSON,  191  Howard  Street,  New 
London — General  line. 

j*A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville — Reproduction  of  An¬ 
tique  Brasses. 

’FARMINGTON  STUDIOS,  Farmington — General 
line. 

’THE  HOMESTEAD,  1464  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridge¬ 
port — Genera!  line. 

’MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel 
Street,  New  Haven — General  line. 

’NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Avenue,  Norwalk — General  line. 

ILLINOIS 

*HO  HO  SHOP,  673  North  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago — General  line. 

MAINE 

’CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Avenue, 
Portland — General  line. 

*W.  W.  CREAMER,  Waldoboro — General  line. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  corner  W. 
Broadway  and  Union  Street,  Bangor — General  line. 

MISS  STETSON’S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick — General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

’ANDERSON,  CARPENTER  &  RUFLE,  30  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  Cambridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

’CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS,  37  Charles  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 

’BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford — General  line. 

’BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  Street 
Lowell — General  line. 

’BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 

•BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

“J.  P.  CALDWELL,  8  and  9  Hamilton  Place,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 


’CARESWELL  SHOP,  Marshfield — General  line. 
’MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  Street,  New  Bed¬ 
ford — General  line. 

’COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  CO.,  151 
Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

’JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke- 
General  line. 

F.  J.  FINNERTY,  16  Fountain  Street,  Haverhill — 
General  line. 

’FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN,  65,  67  and 
68  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

’JANE  FRANCES,  33  River  Street,  Boston — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

’GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

’GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury 
— General  line. 

’FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Square,  Boston — Antique 
jewelry. 

’HARLOW  &  HOWLAND,  Duxbury— General  line. 
’HILL-McKAY  CO,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — 
Appraisers. 

HERBERT  N.  HIXON,  Old  Parish  House,  West 
Medway — General  line. 

’MRS.  D.  T.  JOHNSON,  334  Locust  Street,  Fall 
River — General  line. 

•JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY,  Washington 
Street,  Boston — Early  New  England  furniture. 

’LEONARD  &  COMPANY,  46-48  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

’KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land — General  line. 

’DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Square,  Hing- 
ham — General  line,  Appraiser. 

*WM.  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*J.  S.  METCALFE,  corner  North  and  Federal 
Streets,  Salem — General  line. 

’MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Old  Violins, Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 


’OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  30  Sandwich  Street, 
Plymouth — General  line. 

*R.  P.  PAULY,  5  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 
*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester — Gen’l  line. 
’QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Queen  Anne  Corners, 
Accord — General  line. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  216  Appleton  Street,  Low¬ 
ell — General  line. 

’MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  Street,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

*1.  SACK,  85  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 
*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62—64  Harvard  Street,  Brook¬ 
line — General  line. 

’SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Antique  furniture,  jewelry,  ship  models. 
’SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road, 
Revere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

’SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury — General  line. 

*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  Street,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

’SAMUEL  TEMPLE,  Lynnfield  Center — General 
line. 

THE  LITTLE  COTTAGE,  493  Auburn  Street, 
Auburndale — General  line. 

’MRS.  MARY  D.  WALKER,  corner  Front  and 
Wareham  road,  Marion — General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  CLUB,  Peterborough — Tea  room  and 
general  line. 

’FULLER  HOMESTEAD,  Hancock  Village— Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

’C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro— General  line. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  330  State  Street,  Portsmouth — 
General  line. 

NEW  JERSEY 

’WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  Street,  Hope- 
well — General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27—29  No.  Warren  Street,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

C.  M.  WILLIAR,  31  Main  Street,  Bradley  Beach — 
General  line. 
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NEW  YORK 

"'AMSTERDAM  SHOPS,  608  Amsterdam  Avenue 
— General  line. 

*L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

"FRED  J-  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  Long  Island — General  line. 

"STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  873  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City —  General  line,  firearms. 

"A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville — 
General  line. 

"KATHARINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island — General  line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

"THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  Street,  Pottstown — General  line. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern — Reproduction  of 
antique  brasses. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES,  Christiana,  Lancaster 
County — Antiques.  


"HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  nth 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

"OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia — General  line. 

MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1807  Ranstead 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

"ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

"MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow 
Street,  East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

MABLE  K.  ROGERS,  63  Empire  Street,  Provi¬ 
dence — Jewelry  and  general  line. 

VERMONT 

*E.  W.  ALLEN,  Woodstock — General  line. 

"CHELSEA  SHOP,  Chelsea  Green,  Chelsea — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

"THE  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  161  So.  Win¬ 
ooski  Avenue,  Burlington — General  line. 

"HARRIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP.  Brandon— Gen’l  line. 


*E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction — Gene 
line. 

"HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  Woodstock— General  li 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  J.  HECK  &  CO.,  427!^  Tenth  Street,  N.V 
Washington — Antique  jewelry;  general  line. 
"GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  Street  N.V 
Washington — Antique  furniture. 

ENGLAND 

*T.  ALLEN,  "Craigard,”  Blake  Hall  Road,  Wai: 
stead — Stamps. 

"J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire! 
General  line. 

REPAIRERS 

N.  S.  HILL,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — Chin' 
glass,  silver,  bric-a-brac. 

*S.  EDWARD  HOLOWAY,  61  Hanover  Stretj 
Boston — Restorer  of  old  wood  and  metal. 

HOTELS 

"HOTEL  GREYLOCK,  Williamstown,  Mass.  . 
"HANOVER  INN,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Hundreds  of  Qolletlors 

Have  bought  and  sold  hundreds  of  pieces  through  the 
Clearing  House  columns  of  Antiques. 

Rates  are  10  cents  per  word.  Send  check  with  copy 
by  the  20th  of  the  moJith. 

Antiques,  68 j  Atlantic  Avenue ,  Boston 

Old  Fashioned  “OLIVIA” 

Applique  Patchwork  and  Cross 
Stitch  Linens,  Footstool  Tops 
Old  Sampler  Designs  Cross  Stitch  Patterns 

Suggestions  submitted  on  individual  designs. 

Send  reference  for  goods  on  approval. 

The  Homestead  which  is  200  years  old  contains  many  choice  antiques 

3Tt)C  i2;)0incstcat)  (Mrs.  L.  A.  Vernon) 

1464  Fairfield  Avenue  (Boston  Post  Road)  BRIDGEPORT,  Connecticut 


Antique  &  Modern  Firearms,  Kentucky  Rifles 
Sandwich  Candlesticks  &  Salt  Cellars 
Historical  Cup-Plates  &  Flasks 
Windsor  &  Early  American  Furniture, Lowestoft  China  j 

The  Sun  Dial  Shop 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 

873  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y 


n  +  o  OuAo  Hall  Seat,  Italian  work 
1  HV are  date  richly  carved,  several  hum 

dred  years  old  but  in  excellent  condition. 

Also  elaborately  carved  Belter  furniture:  an  oak  dining-roon 
set,  and  a  parlor  set  in  Rosewood,  made  to  order  many  years  ago 

Call  or  write.  CHARLES  T.  HARBECK 

1 19  BROOKLYN  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Lafayette  41 21! 


A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  21  /  Pleasantville,  N.  Y 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  JVork 

Antique  Furniture  Bought ,  Sold,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLD 


Blue  Hen  ^Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoon  from  2  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2j8o 


dfctj'e  QolleElion  of  Historical Cflass  Flashy 

and  other  bottles 

One  very  old  dark  green  bottle,  bear  on  haunches 
Cup-plates,  full  set  of  the  ship  Cadmus,  and  other  designs 
Fine  assortment  of  mirrors 

C.  A.  MACALISTER  Hillsboro ,  N.  H. 

^^Interesting  AUCTION  Antiques 

At  the  Everett  Antique  Shop 

161  South  Winooski  Avenue  and  171  King  Street 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Monday ,  September  11  :  :  10  a.  m.  (e.  s.  t.) 

The  entire  stock  will  be  sold  without  reserve.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pieces,  some  very  rare,  all  very  interesting.  Maple 
bureau,  cherry  bureau,  sofas,  tables,  lowboys,  highboys,  secre¬ 
taries,  clocks,  desks,  corner  cupboards,  a  large  assortment  of 
furniture  in  pine,  mahogany  and  cherry.  In  addition:  Sandwich 
glass,  Bennington  and  Burlington  ware,  prints,  pictures,  Indian 
baskets,  jewelry,  fire  arms,  brasses,  candlesticks,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  too  numerous  to  mention. 


ANTIQUES 

JAMES  DAVIDSON 

AS  LARGE  A  DEALER’S  COLLECTION  AS  ANY  IN 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE,  392  I 

191  H  o ward  St.,  d\(few  Jpmdon ,  Qonn. 

William  K.  MacKay  Company 

Auctioneers  id  A ppraisers 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

QoUedtions  of  Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  Antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 
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IVhat  everybody  Ifnows  About  Advertising 


The  advertising  of 

THINGS  ANTIQUE  IS  A 
NEW  ART  IN  THE  FIELD 
OF  PUBLICITY.  As{ 

x4N T I QUES  for  more 
particulars  to  meet 
your  case. 


EC  A  USE  some  oil  wells  and  some  gold  mines  have 
made  fortunes  for  their  owners,  it  does  not  follow  that 
any  new  oil  or  mining  venture  ofters  opportunity  for 
wise  investment.  Everybody  knows  that,  of  course. 
Yet  millions  of  dollars  a  year  are  waSted  on  worthless 
Slocks  that  offer  no  better  argument  for  purchase. 


It  is  the  same  with  advertising.  Blind  speculation 
based  on  what  someone  else  once  did  may  bring 
brilliant  results,  but  probability  is  againSt  it.  Con¬ 
servative  advertising,  like  conservative  investing, 
means  basing  adtion  on  Study  with  a  view  to  obtain¬ 
ing  legitimate  returns. 

The  conservative  advertiser  considers,  first,  his 
media;  second,  the  space  to  be  utilized;  third,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  his  announcements. 

In  selecting  his  media,  if  they  be  magazines,  he  ig¬ 
nores  the  element  of  mere  gross  circulation,  for  he 
knows  that  a  circulation  of  500,000  copies  may  be  of 
less  value  to  him  than  one  of  500  if  the  latter  covers 
the  field  which  he  wishes  to  reach. 


In  determining  size  of  space,  he  considers  both  the 
importance  and  the  length  of  his  message  and  the 
influence  of  adequate  presentation  upon  his  own 
business  prestige.  Observation  has  taught  him  that 
almost  more  important  than  what  an  advertisement 
says  are  the  things  which  it  suggests. 

And  finally,  the  conservative  advertiser  knows  that 
nine  points  of  the  problem  of  frequency  of  advertising 
is  regularity.  Regularity  in  itself  establishes  con¬ 
fidence.  A  business  that  delivers  its  message  unfail¬ 
ingly  month  by  month  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as 
reliable  and  trustworthy.  Irregularity,  on  the  other 
hand,  connotes  either  weakness  or  uncertainty.  Stay 
by  or  Stay  away  is  a  good  advertising  motto. 

For  certain  classes  of  advertising  there  is  no  medium  so 
effective  as  Antiques.  It  covers  the  field  in  ways  that 
make  supplementary  direFt  advertising  virtually  super¬ 
fluous. 


ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


O  C  T  O  B  E  R 


Price,  50  Qents 


ANTI  QL 


A  VICTORIAN  FLAPPER  ::  FROM  A  COLORED  LITHOGRAPH 
PUBLISHED  ABOUT  I  876  BY  CURRIER  &  IVES,  NEW  YORK, 
AND  ENTITLED  “THE  NEW  FASHIONED  GIRL 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS  M  AMATEURS 


In  Collecting,  Haste  Spells  Inevitable  IVaste 


Collecting,  therefore,  is  no  pursuit  for  the 


IT  is  possible  to  furnish  an  entire  house  with 
new  goods  by  one  day’s  visit  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  or  furniture  house.  In  fa<5t, 
the  feat  is  often  performed;  not  wisely,  but 
very  completely. 

Furnishing  with  antiques  is  a  different 
matter.  One  may,  in  a  short  time,  assemble  a 
lot  of  old  chairs,  beds,  tables,  dressers  and 
the  like.  But  such  an  aggregation  is  seldom  to 
be  dignified  as  a  collection. 

To  colleCt  furniture,  with  any  hope  of 
enduring  satisfaction,  one  need  not  start  with 
great  knowledge.  He  must,  however,  start 
with  a  pretty  definite  plan.  Knowledge  will 
come  as  the  plan  is  gradually  fulfilled. 


impatient.  Much  of  its  fascination,  indeed, 
lies  in  the  long  seeking  for  exaCtly  the  right 
thing,  in  the  constant  exercise  of  increasing 
powers  of  discrimination,  and  in  the  joy  of 
occasionally  encountering  and  acquiring  the 
coveted  prize. 

My  special  field  of  service  lies  in  advising 
those  who  are  about  to  begin  collecting,  and  in 
assisting  those  who  have  reached  the  point 
where  their  wants  are  clear  and  particular 
instead  of  vague  and  general. 

In  short  I  believe  in  selecting  as  the  first 
step  in  collecting.  My  own  stock  of  antiques 
illustrates  the  application  of  this  principle. 


I.  SACK,  85  Qharles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


The  Qoi lection  of  a  fife  time 

Over  Two  Hundred  ^Pieces  of  Silver,  popper,  'Blue  pus t  re 

Inducting  Beautifully  Shaped  (fillets,  Teapots,  Qream 
Jugs,  and  Sugar  Basins 


Pewter  candlesticks, 
plates  and  dishes,  includ¬ 
ing  scarce,  flat-topped 
tankards. 

A  small  collection  of 
silhouettes. 

A  great  variety  of  tea- 
caddies  and  knife  boxes. 

A  choice  selection  of 
Old  Liverpool  Pottery 
and  Porcelain  with 
American  emblems. 

A  number  of  Lowestoft 
and  Newhall  small 
tea  sets. 


Gate  Leg  Tables  and 
Refectory  Tables. 

Rush-seated  Ladder  and 
Spindle  Back  Arm  and 
Single  Chairs. 

Windsor  Wheelback  Arm 
and  Single  Chairs. 

Old  Sporting  Prints. 
The  two  shown  are  from 
a  set  of  six  “Bachelors’ 
Hall,”  with  complete 
margin  and  letter  press. 

Thirty  Lowestoft  and 
Newhall  helmet  shaped 
cream  pitchers. 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chester 


1  )  T7  T  T  T  Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birke 

till  1^  I  I.  Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 


ROCK  FERRY,  BIRKENHEAD,  ENGLAND 


KOOPMAN 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 
THE  *A3yri$U£  HOUSE  OE 

BOSTON 


UfESSRS  KOOPMAN  announce  the 


|l||  recent  arrival  of  a  shipment  ol  an¬ 
tiques,  shortly  to  be  unpacked.  They 
represent  careful  personal  selection 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
during  the  paft  summer. 

*PPhe  importation  covers  a  wide  range, — 
from  bijoux  and  ornaments  in  porcelain,  enam¬ 
el,  glass  and  precious  metals,  suitable  for  choice 
and  highly  personalized  gifts,  — to  important 
articles  of  furniture. 

^Many  of  these  laSt  are  so  close  to  the  tra¬ 
dition  in  which  early  American  furniture 
developed  as  to  belong  properly  in  collections 
of  things  American,  to  which  their  slightly  for¬ 
eign  accent  will  but  add  interest  and  distinction. 

^An  early  visit  is  invited. 


I 


/<?  BEACON  Street 


BOSTON 


T  el e phone.  Hay  market  6y>2 


Massachusetts 


1Q17 


amnia 


I9H 


lOON\ruvivei'  sarx  Celebration. 


Our  unusual  ktore  is  known  all  over  the 
country  for  the  charm  ot  its  wares  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  its  prices.  At  STOWELL’S  you  will 
find  not  only  the  smartest  ot  Jewelry,  but 
a  wide  and  adroitly  selected  China  display, 
Lamps  and  Shades  in  great  profusion,  Mir¬ 
rors  of  many  kinds,  and  Glassware  and  Table 
Silver  and  Crystal  of  no  uncertain  charm. 


Shop  of  Ufew  Snglan 


d" 


Here  Is  a  Tain  hour  'Desk  ! 


It  is  in  f>er feci  con¬ 
ditio// ;  restored  as 
necessary,  but 
with  nothing  new. 

O 

It  may  well  be 
call  e  d  a  little  pern . 

o 


I  cannot  here  display  all  my  fine  old  pieces.  I  would 
not,  if  I  could,  for  I  wish  their  acquaintance 
to  be  made  through  personal  experience. 

That  is  why  I  urge  a  visit  with  its  opportunity  to 
browse  around  and  to  discover  independently 
the  choice  ornament  or  long  sought  relic. 

Here  is  incentive  for  an  autumn  day’s  motor  trip. 
Or  let  me  send  my  own  car  to  meet  announced 
arrival  by  train  at  Norwalk  station. 

The  cable  code  is  just  my  name. 

BERNSTEIN 

CA (orwalk,  (form. 

On  the  Old  Post  Road  (205  Westport  Avenue ) 


FOR  many  years  we 
have  served  a  select 
clientele  among  collectors 
and  museum  directors. 

We  carry  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  varied  line  of  an- 

J 

tiques  ot  all  kinds  and  ot 
every  period. 

But  we  confess  a  special 
fondness  for  rarities  in  pot- 
terv  and  porcelain. 

GINSBERG  and  LEVY 

The  Colony  Shop 

379  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


For  CHRISTMAS  or 
WEDDING  GIFTS 

RARE  piece  of  glass,  china,  or  sil¬ 
ver,  or  a  decorated  old  painted 
tray,  or  a  beautiful  mirror.  We 
have  a  diverse  collection  of  charm¬ 
ing  and  unusual  small  pieces. 

In  furniture  we  offer  many  rare  collec¬ 
tors’  pieces  in  pine  and  maple.  A  large  three 
piece  Hepplewhite  table,  a  Duncan 
Phyfe,  a  beautiful  Sheraton  table 
and  many  smaller  yet  very  in¬ 
teresting  ones;  also  two 
Sheraton  sofas,  one 
remarkable 
Duncan 
Phyfe. 

Oueen  Anne  Cottage 

Telephone ,  Rockland  652-R 

ex ICC  0  dMizAS  SzApH  U  SFFTS 

Inland  State  Road —  half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 
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The  106th  Annual 
Auction  Season 


Has  opened  at  the 


Leonard  Galleries 

48  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 
Monthly  Sales  of 

Antiques y  Bronzes ,  Paint  mgs 
Oriental  Rugs ,  Etc . 

!  e. APPRAISALS 

;  of  Personal,  Art,  and  Literary  Property  by  the  oldest 
Established  Appraising  Concern  in  New  England. 

I  CONSIGNMENTS 

of  Antiques  and  other  goods  solicited  for  our  Auction 
Sales  bought  outright  for  cash  or  sold  on  commission. 

Antique  Collectors  anti  dealers; 

should  send  their  names  and  addresses  and  receive  our 
!  Auction  Catalogues  regularly. 

\  LEONARD  &f  COMPANY 


(October  ^Bulletin 

Quaint  Old  Ship  ASCodels 


For 

the 

Collector 


For 

Decorative 

Purposes 


QolleEtion  of  'Decorated 

TRAYS 


Together  with 

Early  Mm  eric  an  and  English  Furniture 


FRED  J.  PETERS 

384  Broadway  (NYiS)  Flushing,  Long  Island 


If  you  do  not  buy 

Why  not  make 

Your  Own  Hooked  Rugs 

The  demand  for  hooked  rugs  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  Making 
them  is  a  fascinating  and  useful 
employment. 

Materials,  patterns,  frames,  hooks, 
directions —  ask  about  them. 

And  remember  that  Burnham’s 
stock  of  rugs  is  unsurpassed  and 
that  he  does  cleaning  and  re¬ 
pairing. 

C  onsult 

R.  W.  BURNHAM 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 


Old c Violins  for 
Young  AhCusicians 

NO  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  than  that  of 
Starting  a  young  vio¬ 
linist  with  an  inferior 
instrument,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  do  well 
enough  for  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

TaSte  is  formed  from  the 

outset  and  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of  the  firSt  instrument  used. 
Yet  quality  need  not  imply  excessive  ex¬ 
penditure.  Our  catalogue  liSts  excel¬ 
lent  violins,  mellowed  by  a  century’s 
use,  as  low  as  S50. 

Write  us  of  your  requirements. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

62-95  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 


t 1 4  7 1 


For  the  T>  is criminating 
Fuyer  of  Antiques 


Useful  Furniture  —  yet  at  once  of 
authentic  type,  ol  rare  beauty  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Lovers  of 
genuine  antiques  will  find  my  off  er¬ 
ings  unusually  desirable;  a  treat  to 
observe,  a  delight  to  possess. 

The  1 1  omeof  Rare  Antiques  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  center  of  Wavland  on  the 
Boston- Worcester  poft  road,  amid 
scenes  of  rural  beauty.  All  roads  are 
good  roads  leading  to  Wayland. 

Lift  of  Selected  P  icces  for 
October  Purchasers 

Slant-top  Scrutoire  with  Cabinet. 

Inlaid  Tambour  Secretary. 

Curly  maple  Highboy. 

Desks;  maple,  walnut  and  oak. 

Arm  Chairs;  Banister  back, 

Fiddle  back,  Slat  back. 

Sheraton  Sideboard. 

Two  carved  Chests  (English  Oak). 

Walnut  Lowboy,  date  about  1750. 

Gateleg  Table  (walnut). 

Glass,  Pottery,  Pewter,  Rugs. 

Full  descriptions,  photographs,  and  lists 
sent  on  request. 

Katherine  N.  Loring 

WAYLAND  -  -  -  -  MASSACHUSETTS 


Early  Empire  Sofa 

Black  and  gold  frame,  upholstered  in  crimson  damask.  A  comfortable 
yet  superbly  decorative  piece,  applicable  to  a  variety  of  arrangements. 


THE 

WEBBER  PRIVATE 
SALE 


THE  pieces  here  pictured  exemplify  the  quality, 
but  not  the  great  variety,  of  the  Webber  Col-  I 
lection.  L 

There  are  authentic  examples  of  furniture  in  Chip¬ 
pendale,  Painted  Adam,  Adam  Satinwood,  Empire,  ( 
Chinese  teak  carving,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
many  rooms. 

Quantities  of  linens,  flat  silver,  fine  old  glass, 
French  and  English  china,  paintings,  engravings, 
crystal  lighting  fixtures,  etc.,  are  the  fruit  of  forty 
years  of  discriminating  accumulation. 

The  Collection  will  repay  visits  from  long  distances.  | 
The  historic  Webber  Mansion,  also  for  sale, 
represents  the  be£t  type  of  urban  dwelling,  perfectly 
modernized  in  convenience,  but  architecturally  un¬ 
spoiled. 

Visitors  are  welcome  during  usual  business  hours 
and  correspondence  is  invited. 


FLANK  LIN  R.  WEBBER 

61  Beacon  Street  Boston ,  Massachusetts 


Chinese  Teakwood  Serving  Table 

The  historic  Olympic  Games  wall  paper  shown  is  mounted  on  panels 
for  easy  removal.  Observe,  too,  the  Adam  wine  coolers. 
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Flat  Venetian  Point  Lace  ( seventeenth  century ) 

Represents  the  Crucifixion  —  with  Mary  the  Mother,  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  John. 
The  symbols  of  the  sun  and  moon  also  are  represented.  An  extraordinarily  distinguished 
example  of  a  highly  skilled  technique.  (See  The  Development  of  Lace,  page  15  $,etseq.) 
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Cobwebs  &  Dust 


the  Qove? —  Outside  the  Subjeff 

IN  the  Attic  there  is  one  antique.  It  is  a  long,  lean, 
wire  file,  sharply  pointed  at  one  end  and  standing 
bolt  upright  on  a  caSt-iron  base.  It  is,  in  brief,  the 
kind  of  thing  upon  which,  in  ancient  and  muSty 
offices,  bills  were  once  supposed  to  be  impaled  and 
left  long  to  languish,  unattended.  This  file  is  used  by 
the  editor  for  the  preservation  of  memoranda  as  to 
such  problems  as  one  lobe  of  the  editorial  brain  is  un¬ 
able  to  solve  readily  without  dragging  in  the  other 
lobe  from  the  consideration  of  more  immediate  and 
pressing  actualities. 

Within  the  course  of  each  week  or  two,  this  vener¬ 
able  literary  brochette  begins  to  brittle  with  paper 
slips.  The  passing  of  a  few  months  usually  completes 
its  capacity.  When  it  can  hold  no  more,  its  memo¬ 
randum  slips  are  removed  and  examined.  The  great 
majority  of  them  pass  into  the  immediate  oblivion 
of  the  discard,  for  the  problems  which  they  record 
have,  for  the  moSt  part,  solved  themselves  through 
the  simple,  untroubled,  and  untroubling  process  of 
being  phrased  and  filed. 

In  divulging  this  intimate  bit  of  Attic  detail, 
Antiques  believes  that  it  is  among  the  firSt  to  ex¬ 
press  in  words,  and  measurably  to  analyze,  a  proced¬ 
ure  which  is,  in  principle,  a  special  proclivity  of  the 
great  American  people.  We  recognise,  as  do  few  other 
nations,  the  dominance  of  the  word.  Problems, — in¬ 
ternational,  national,  local,  domestic,  attic, — disturb 
us  only  so  long  as  they  remain  unphrased.  Once  crys¬ 
tallised  in  a  form  of  glittering  verbiage,  we  are  sure 
that  they  may  profitably  be  shelved,  thereby  afford¬ 
ing  us  opportunity  to  exercise  the  true  collector’s 
prerogative  of  seeking  other  acquisitions, — in  their 
turn  similarly  to  be  stowed  away. 

Having  ported  on  receptive  fences  and  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  windows  the  optimistic  sign,  No  More  War,  we 
are  content  to  junk  more  concrete  measures  of  de¬ 


fence.  And  in  like  fashion,  we  clean  our  Streets,  paint 
our  neighborhoods,  avoid  rail-crossing  accidents, 
dodge  contagious  diseases,  and  love  our  mothers, — all 
by  devoting  an  annual  day  or  week  to  plastering  our 
runways  with  printed  slogans,  which  he  who  runs  may 
hardly  hope  to  avoid  reading  and  absorbing  for  the 
further  vitalizing  of  his  spiritual  nature. 

J^ong  -jYCay  They  Flap 

But  with  all  our  love  of  phrase  making — and  tak¬ 
ing, — and  our  gift  for  it,  we  have  had  to  depend  upon 
an  English  philosopher  to  solve,  in  three  words,  that 
moSt  disturbing  of  American  concerns — the  problem 
of  the  flapper.  After  our  newspapers  had  exhausted 
the  ingenuity  of  our  own  leaders  of  Church,  State, 
College,  and  Village  Kindergarten  in  vain  attempts 
to  determine  what  to  do  with  this  presumably  quite 
new  and  hitherto  unheard  of  specimen  of  the  female 
of  the  species,  they  appealed  to  England  for  counsel 
and  advice.  And  was  it  not  Bernard  Shaw  who  closed 
the  discussion  and  solved  the  problem  with  the  sen¬ 
tentious  diCtum,  "Let  'em  flap"} 

Antiques  inclines  to  urge  upon  Congress,  even  at 
the  coSt  of  further  Constitutional  amendment,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  “Let  ’em  flap”  week,  and 
would  offer  nothing  further  by  way  of  comfort  and 
protection  for  disturbed  parents  and  uncles.  But  the 
magazine  is  hindered  by  the  realization  that  its  mes¬ 
sage  is  of  the  paSt  and  not  of  the  future.  That  being 
the  case,  it  muSt  reluctantly  caSt  aside  the  moSt  en¬ 
ticing  programs  of  reform  in  favor  of  preaching  the 
doCtrine  of  comfort  through  investigation.  Those  who 
objeCt  to  the  flapper  of  today  should  turn,  by  means 
of  collecting,  to  her  siSters  of  yeSterday.  For,  contrary 
to  belief,  the  flapper  is  new  in  name  only.  She  is  but 
a  modern  banner-bearer  in  the  long  procession  of 
the  daughters  of  Eve. 
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A  Victorian  Flapper  (about  / 870 ) 

English  porcelain  figurine,  about  halt  size. 


d  et,  in  so  far  as  information  has  reached  the  Attic, 
no  collection  of  flappers  has  as  yet  been  made,  or  even 
undertaken.  Antiques  begs  herewith  to  offer  repro¬ 
ductions  of  three  specimens  which  might  constitute 
the  nucleus  of  such  a  collection. 

Cjood  Old  "Days:  Cjood  Young  Cjirls 

Number  one  (the  cover)  is  a  Currier  and  Ives  litho¬ 
graph  which  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Ford  in  Marshfield, 
Massachusetts.  It  depicts  a  damsel  clad  in  a  light 
blue  silk  dolman,  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  black 
lace,  and  a  red  velvet  skirt,  designed  in  apparent 
emulation  of  a  theatre  curtain.  Her  shoes  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  of  blue  satin, — or  kid — ;  her  hat  of  blue  silk  and 
red  velvet. 

Evidence  of  the  superior  virtue  of  earlier  days  is 
observable  in  the  faCt  that  her  hair,  inStead  of  being 
sinfully  bobbed,  flows  freely  in  the  long  and  highly 
moral  undulations  of  the  waterfall.  Whether  her 
white  collar  falls  properly  into  the  category  of  what 
Godey's  Magazine  for  1864  denominates  a  suivez-moi 
seems  doubtful.  But  her  face  is  wreathed  with  the  in¬ 
vitation,  even  if  her  neck  is  not.  This  print  is  recom¬ 
mended  not  only  as  a  desirable  item  for  a  collection, 
but  as  an  almoSt  indispensable  decorative  element 
for  any  modern  home  in  which  there  are  daughters, 
standing  with  reluCtant  feet  at  either  verge  of  flapper- 
dom. 

Specimens  two  and  three  are  of  porcelain  and  may 


be  suspeCted  of  origin  in  Bristol,  England,  though 
they  now  belong  to  Mrs.  Congdon  of  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire.  They  exemplify  the  shy,  retiring  days  of 
the  primitive  velocipede, — days  to  which  those  who 
are  distressed  by  the  urgent  automobility  of  the 
present  generation  look  back  with  regret  not  un¬ 
tinged  with  yearning.  Antiques  hesitates  to  intensify 
such  yearning  to  the  point  of  heartbreak.  Yet  their 
demure  beauty,  their  innocent  modeSty  and  their 
obvious  sartorial  sufficiency  entitle  these  Victorian 
lasses  to  public  recognition  as  historical  monuments, 
quite  aside  from  any  claims  which  may  be  advanced 
for  them  on  the  side  of  their  capability  for  exerting 
an  elevating  and  ennobling  influence  upon  the  grow¬ 
ing  sons  and  daughters  of  America. 

It  is  in  the  mind  of  Antiques  some  day  to  discuss 
the  advisability  of  collecting  and  displaying  old- 
fashioned  worSted  work  mottoes  as  a  form  of  faCtory 
beatitude  superior  in  both  spirit  and  design  to  that 
modern  so-called  “inspirational  literature’’  whose 
prodigal  distribution  by  captains  of  industry  keeps 
the  manufacturers  of  waSte  baskets  busy  on  double 
shifts.  For  the  present,  however,  the  collecting  of 
flappers  offers  the  richer  opportunity.  The  Student  in 
this  field  is  certain,  eventually,  to  have  at  his  fingers’ 
ends  the  history  of  all  mankind.  With  or  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  philosophers,  since  the  dawn 
of  time  the  flapper  has  held  sway;  and,  as  she  has 
flapped,  so  the  world  has  wagged. 


A  Victorian  Flapper  (about  18  jo) 

English  porcelain  figurine.  A  cheap  thing,  but  illustrative  of  certain  aspects 
of  its  time. 
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fMlirrors  of  Newburyport 


In  her  article,  'Tabernacle  Mirrors ,  published  in 
Antiques  for  July  of  the  present  year,  Alice  Van 
Leer  Carrick  laments  her  early  neglebt  to  copy  the 
advertisement  of  a  Newburyport  frame-maker,  which 
khe  once  encountered  on  the  back  of  a  fine  American 
'mirror.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Atwood,  of  New 
York  City,  it  is  possible  to  publish  not  only  the  name 
and  advertisement  of  this  Newburyport  craftsman, 
but,  as  well,  a  pidture  of  one  of  his  mirrors. 

His  name  was  Barnard  Cermenati,  indication  ap¬ 
parently  of  old-world  origin,  perhaps  of  old-world 
training.  His  advertisement  consists  of  a  label  parted 
to  the  back  of  a  mirror.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  badly 
faded  to  admit  of  photography,  but  it  is  legible 
enough  and  presents  the  following  information: 


LOOKING  GLASSES 

BARNARD  CERMENATI 

Carver ,  Gilder ,  Picture  Frame  &  Looking  Glass 
Manufacturer 

No.  10  State  Street,  Newburyport 
Keeps  con£landy  for  sale  at  the  mo£l  reduced  prices 
A  complete  assortment  of 

Looking  Glasses,  Picture  Glasses,  Prints,  Spy  Glasses, 
Thermometers,  Glazier,  Diamonds  of  the  fir£t  quality, 
Drawing  Paper,  Paints,  Pencils,  Etc. 

Ladies’  Dressing  Glasses  of  all  sizes.  Looking  Glass 
Plates  of  all  sizes  to  fit  old  frames.  Window  Glass  of 
all  sizes. 

With  all  kinds  of  Frames  in  his  line. 
also 

Ladies’  Needle  Work  handsomely  framed  in  the  mo6t 
modern  ftyle,  and  the  shorted  notice,  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  can  be  done  in  Boston. 

Old  Frames  new  gilded. 

8®**  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  will  gratify  Mr.  C.  by  calling 
and  examining  the  above  articles,  whether  they  purchase 
or  not. 


The  mirror  itself  is  illustrated  herewith.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  runs  true  to  early  nineteenth-century  type. 
The  pidture  panel  above  the  glass,  however,  is  espe¬ 
cially  interesting,  since  it  bears  evidence  of  being  an 
attempt  at  the  depidtion  of  an  adtual  Strudture, 
though  the  multiplication  of  Palladian  windows  in 
the  front  elevation  constitutes  a  somewhat  disturb¬ 
ing  design  in  feneStration  for  an  era  which  seldom 
loSt  sight  of  the  nice  subtleties  of  emphasis. 

When,  some  fifteen  years  since,  the  present  owner 
of  the  mirror  purchased  it  in  Bethlehem,  New 
Hampshire,  she  was  told  that  the  mansion  of  the 
panel  was  supposed  to  be  the  residence  at  New¬ 
buryport  of  Sir  Timothy  Dexter,  an  ancient  resi¬ 


dent.  Material  for  either  verifying  or  disproving  this, 
tradition  is  not  at  the  moment  available  to  the  Attic. 
But  there  should  be  plenty  of  it  in  Newburyport. 
Perhaps  some  resident  ol  that  town,  who  is  possessed 
of  a  liking  for  historical  research,  may  be  able  to  offer 
to  the  confraternity  of  the  Attic  some  further  en- 
lightment  as  to  Cermenati,  Timothy  Dexter,  and  the 
House  of  the  Palladian  Windows. 


fo  west  oft,  — -  Qh  in  ese  and  'Jesuitical 


Frederick  Litchfield,  in  the  course  of  his  article 
on  LoweStoft  Porcelain,  published  in  Antiques  for 
June,  cites  and  illustrates  the  well-known  Chinese 
porcelain  teapot  of  the  Vibtoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
which  bears  the  signature,  “Allen  LoweStoft.”  As  Mr. 
Litchfield  points  out,  this  pot  and  other  articles  of 


Newburyport  Mirror  (Early  nineteenth  century) 

Made  and  labelled  by  Barnard  Cermenati.  The  pictured  house  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  mansion  ot  Sir  Timothy  Dexter. 
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fret  work.  Whatever  the  teapot  boasts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  plain  band.  It  seems,  therefore,  fail 
to  conclude  that  for  the  decoration  of  Jesuit  Chinese 
ware  this  scene  of  the  crucifixion  furnished  a  favorite 
motif.  But  neither  the  engraving  from  which  it  was 
taken  nor  the  probable  painting  which  inspired  the 
graving  has  as  yet  been  identified. 


en 


Vale  atque  iVfve 


Jesuit  Chinese  Porcelain 

various  provenance  which  Robert  Allen  of  LoweStoft 
marked  with  his  own  name  and  marketed  from  his 
Crown  Street  shop,  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
occasioned  considerable  confusion,  boo  often  the 
assumption  has  held  that  the  applied  names  were 
necessarily  those  of  maker  and  location,  and,  in  the 
face  of  such  apparently  documentary  evidence,  the 
clearer  evidence  of  Style  and  workmanship  has  been 
ignored: — a  not  uncommon  failing  of  historical  con¬ 
noisseurs. 

The  Allen  teapot  is,  again,  briefly  discussed  in  Bur¬ 
ton’s  English  Porcelain* ,  where  it  is  dismissed  as  a 
clear  example  of  the  result  of  Jesuit  influence  in 
China  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  were  many  in  the  Orient  and,  among  other 
methods  of  teaching,  had  quantities  of  Canton  porce¬ 
lain  decorated  with  religious  scenes  by  native 
painters.  European  engravings  were  used  as  primary 
models  for  these  religious  decorations  which,  how¬ 
ever,  again  served  their  turn  as  models  for  Still  more 
dilute  copies,  with  results  sometimes  quite  astound¬ 
ing.  Monkhouse,  in  his  book,  Chinese  Porcelain ,f  re¬ 
produces  a  plate  bearing  a  crucifixion  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  of  the  same  design  as  the  Allen  teapot. 

Recently  Antiques  encountered  a  photograph  of 
a  similar  plate,  once  part  of  the  now  dispersed  Law¬ 
rence  collection  of  BoSton.  This  is  herewith  repro¬ 
duced.  The  border  of  this  example  may  be  called — 
for  want  of  a  better  term — a  Chinese  interpretation 
of  Flemish  Renaissance.  That  on  the  plate  illustrated 
by  Monkhouse  consists  of  a  fine  and  rather  severe 

*New  York,  1902,  page  156. 

JLondon,  n.  d.,  Figure  46. 


Before  closing  the  Attic  door  for  this  month,  there 
should  be  fitting  welcome  to  new  friends  and  old 
among  contributors.  Those  whose  appearance  in 
Antiques  has  not  hitherto  been  heralded  are  yet,  for 
the  moSt  part,  veterans  in  their  fields  of  discussion. 
W  allace  Nutting  has  been  collector,  connoisseur,  and 
author  for  a  good  many  years.  His  partiality  for 
American  furniture  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  period 
is  well  known.  He  has  erected  to  the  subjeCt  and  to 
himself  an  enduring  monument  in  his  book,  Furniture 
of  the  Pilgrim  Century.  George  Francis  Dow  is  an 
antiquarian  by  training  and  by  present  profession. 
He  has  done  much  independent  work  in  the  Study 
and  restoration  of  ancient  dwellings.  As  curator  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Anti¬ 
quities  he  performs  a  wide  variety  of  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  functions  as  editor  and  publicist.  A  word  as 
to  his  special  interest  in  ship  pictures  accompanies  his 
contribution  on  that  topic.  Charles  Winthrop  Sawyer 
is  widelv  known  as  an  arms  engineer,  as  an  ardent 
collector  of  weapons,  and  as  an  authoritative  and  in¬ 
teresting  writer  in  his  field.  Among  other  things  he  is 
to  be  credited  with  the  books,  Firearms  in  American 
History  and  Our  Rifles.  Eileen  Buckley’s  interest  in 
Belleek  porcelain  is  perhaps  less  that  of  the  critical 
collector  than  of  the  admiring  amateur.  She  is  a 
general  writer  who  has  here  made  out  a  good  case  in 
a  special  field.  Walter  A.  Dyer’s  biographical  notes 
for  collectors  have,  for  some  little  time  previous  to 
their  present  publication,  served  as  a  body  of  con¬ 
venient  reference  for  the  Attic.  They  should  prove 
similarly  useful  to  readers  of  Antiques.  Mr.  Dyer, 
after  some  years  of  strenuous  urban  life  as  journalist, 
editor,  and  writer  of  books,  has  now  betaken  himself 
a  farm  near  AmherSt,  Massachusetts,  largely  it  would 
seem,  to  escape  the  questions  of  those  to  whom  he  has 
imparted  the  frenzy  for  collecting.  He  knows  an¬ 
tiques,  and  dogs,  and  the  delights  of  rural  existence 
very  intimately,  and  has  written  alluringly  concern¬ 
ing  them  all. 

The  Curatorship  of  Decorative  Arts  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Museum  places  unusually  rich  sources  of  illustra¬ 
tive  material  at  the  disposal  of  William  M.  Milliken. 
He  has  personally  supervised  the  taking  of  moSt  of 
the  photographs  illustrating  his  series  of  articles 
on  lace. 
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Lace  and  Its  Development 

III.  ‘Venetian  Point  and 'Punto  di  ^dMilano 

Bv  William  Mathewson  Milliken 


rHERF,  has  been  a  genera!  tendency  to  discredit  the 
baroque  art  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  consider 
it,  in  its  entirety,  as  overdone  and  in  bad  taCfe.  This 
abit  of  mind  is  passing,  however,  and  the  world  is  begin- 
ing  to  estimate  more  justly  the  really  valuable  contribu- 
ons  of  the  period.  Baroque  art  is  a  self-conscious  art, 
hich  strives  for  a  certain  definite,  elaborate,  and  imposing 
tfecft,  but  it  achieves  its  intention  with  almoft  unfailing 
access.  In  general,  it  exhibits  an  over  emphasis  of  detail, 
hich  differentiates  it  from  earlier  Renaissance  expres- 
lon;  but  it  is  as  true  a  mirror  of  the  life  and  cuffoms  of  its 

I  ay  as  are  the  earlier  art  expressions.  Each  was  the  normal 
utgrowth  of  its  time  and  bears  the  characteristic  marks  of 
ts  source  and  environment. 

Lace  the  Noblest  Expression  of  Baroque  Art 

Italy,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  passed  from  her 
;reat  creative  period;  but  love  of  splendor  had  been  incul- 
ated  in  her  very  blood  by  the  wonderful  achievement  of 
he  earlier  time.  The  seventeenth  century  artist,  painter, 
■culptor,  and  lace-maker  Still  lived  in  the  traditions  of  the 
->aSt ,  which  they  sought  not  only  to  emulate,  but  to  surpass. 
That  they  did  not  succeed  in  this  was  due  to  the  faCt  that 
he  supreme  creative  ability  was  lacking;  but  their  facility 
vas  such  that  they  produced  work  which,  technically,  has 
seldom  been  equalled. 


The  seventeenth  century  was  a  very  important  period 
for  Venice.  Her  gieateSt  triumphs  —  both  in  polirics  and 
in  art — were  in  the  paSt,  but  she  was  more  than  suffi¬ 
ciently  possessed  of  the  material  things  of  life.  Her  exist¬ 
ence  was  one  long  pageant,  public  and  private — the  re¬ 
ceptions  of  ambassadors,  the  various  feaSts  of  the  Church, 
the  annual  celebration  of  the  symbolic  marriage  of  Venice 
and  the  Sea,  and  many  other  public  functions,  which  gave 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  splendid  costumes,  silks, 
satins,  and  brocades,  laden  with  broad  flounces  of  the 
world-famed  point  de  Venice. 

A  Brief  Recapitulation 

In  earlier  articles  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Venice 
was  the  leader  in  the  production  of  point  lace.  She  main¬ 
tained  her  supremacy  in  this  technique  from  the  time  her 
workers  firSt  plied  their  needles  on  the  exquisite  cloths  of 
cut  work,  through  the  period  of  the  intricate  designs  of 
punto  in  aria  evolved  from  the  geometric  reticella  patterns, 
and  long  after. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate;  even  after  the  workers  had 
found  that  the  rectangular  network  of  reticella  was  no 
longer  necessary,  yet  tor  a  time  they  continued  to  base 
their  patterns  on  reticella  designs.  Thus  the  reCtangles 
were  reproduced  in  the  new  punto  in  aria  technique,  which 
was  literally  what  the  name  implies, — “a  Stitch  in  the  air.” 


Fig.  1  —  Raised  Venetian  Point  (( seventeenth  century ) 

Heavy  and  rather  meaningless  scrolls.  Observe,  however,  the  patient  and  competent  technique  of  the  design.  Note  the  rosaline  pattern  of  the  brides  or  bars 
that  hold  the  pattern  together. 
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In  time,  however,  this  copying  of  the  old  and  demode 


was  discarded  and  the  utmost  boldness  of  pattern  was 
undertaken. 

When  the  punto  in  aria  workers  embarked  upon  their 
new  freedom,  their  procedure  was  simple:  they  took  a 
piece  of  parchment  and  laid  the  broad  outlines  of  theirpat- 
tern  upon  it  with 
needle  and  linen 
thread.  The  parch¬ 
ment  became  mere¬ 
ly  a  material  means 
of  support.  When 
the  work  was  fin- 
i  s  h  e  d,  the  few 
threads  which  held 
the  lace  in  place  on 
the  pare  h  m  e  n  r 
ground  were  cut. 

No  longer  were  t  here 
any  restrictions 
which  confined  the 
limits  of  the  design. 

These  changes  in 
design  did  not  come 
in  a  moment,  but 
when,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  punto  in 
aria ,  and  later,  in 
the  firSf  half  of  the 
seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  its  full  devel¬ 
opment  —  raised 
Venetian  point  ap¬ 
peared,  it  took  the 
Venetian  world  by 
Storm : — w  h  i  c  h  is 
equivalent  to  say¬ 
ing  tha-t  it  took 
Europe  by  Storm ; 
for  Venetian  Styles 
created  the  mode  of 
world  societv. 

Raised  Venetian 
Point 

Raised  Venetian 
point  is  in  reality 
only  the  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  punto 
in  aria  technique, 
but  it  is  better  usage 
to  confine  the  term  punto  in  aria  Stribtlv  to  those  needle 
laces  whose  designs  are  independent  of  a  linen  ground  and 
do  not  have  a  background  of  raised  work.  When  the  raised 
work  appears,  it  should  be  called  raised  Venetian  point , 
or  by  the  French  name,  point  de  Venice ,  the  Italian 
punto  di  V enezia,  punto  tagliato  a  foliami ,  punto  rosallino 
or  other  names.  But  absolute  consistency  in  nomenclature 
is  impossible. 


Punto  in  aria  in  many  wavs  marks  the  height  of  lac 
production.  There  is  a  logic  and  restraint  about  the  patl 
terns  which  is  loSt,  to  some  extent,  in  the  fanciful  raised 
work  of  later  times.  Yet  it  muSt  be  remembered  that  tech 
nique  retained  the  higheSt  possible  Standards  in  this  late! 
work,  and — if  such  a  thing  is  possible — even  improver  I 

upon  them.  Declin 
lies  in  the  faCt  tha 
the  adaptation  o!  ■ 
patterns  to  the  fab 
ric  emploved  is  no 
so  perfeCt  nor  s<  i 
consistent  as  in  ear 
lier  lace  types.  Tht 
charming  scrolls  1 4 
leaf  and  flower  pat 
terns  of  the  punto  I 
in  aria  work  have! 
seldom  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  artistic; 
propriety.  They 
have  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  technical! 
magnificence. 

Lace  adapted  it¬ 
self  to  the  mode 
and  influenced  it 
in  turn.  Reticella 
and  punto  in  aria, 
had  been  used  to 
embellish  the  Stiff 
ruff’s  which  stood 
out  about  the  head, 
and  they  were  again 
employed  when 
fashion  decreed 
that  the  ruff  should 
fall  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  Punto  in  aria 
was  in  demand  also 
when  the  so-called 
col  rabattu ,  or  fall¬ 
ing  collar,  came  in¬ 
to  vogue,  in  the 
early  seventeenth 
century.  Later, 
when  courtiers  and 
dandies  wore  wigs 
with  pendant  curls, 
these  collar  Styles 
passed.  In  their 
Stead  the  jabot,  and 
lace  frills  for  the 
sleeves  and  knee  breeches  became  the  fashion  for  men.  For 
these  purposes  no  lace  was  ever  more  fitted  than  the  beau¬ 
tiful  raised  Venetian  point. 

Lace  Making  Passes  to  France 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV  began  to  assert  its  power  over  the  world,  and 
the  leadership  of  fashion  gradually  passed  from  Venice  to 


Fig.  2  —  Venetian  Point  Chasuble  ( seventeenth  century ) 

A  magnificent  example  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  century.  Design  so  richly  complicated  as  to  be 
almost  self  supporting  without  brides. 
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'ranee.  Yet  for  years  nothing  could  replace  the  Venetian 
ices  for  French  costumes.  Colbert,  Louis’  great  minister, 
ried  to  £top  their  importation  by  a  prohibitive  duty.  This 
iade  them  only  the  more  expensive  and,  therefore,  the 
nore  admired  and  sought  after  by  the  court.  He  had  mere- 
y  played  into  the  hands  of  the  extravagant  tables  of  the 
French  courtiers  and  great  ladies.  In  1 66 ^  however,  he 
jlevised  a  far  more  efficacious  means  of  gaining  his  ends, 
de  bribed  many  of  the  beff  Venetian  workers  with  exor¬ 
bitant  payments  to  move  to  France.  After  that  he  sup¬ 
ported  their  work  with  princely  liberality  in  these  new  lines 
n  the  centers  of  Alengon  and  Argentan.  By  decree,  Vene¬ 
tian  Point  became  French  point,  and  numberless  workers 
Lvere  set  at  work  copying  Venetian  models. Naturally,  when 
!the  fashionable  world  found  itself  able  to  obtain  lace  of  near¬ 
ly  as  good  quality  as  the  Venetian,  at  a  much  lower  price,  a 
large  part  of  the  market  of  Venetian  workers  was  taken  away. 

Venice  tried  in  vain  to  maintain  the  ebbing  tide.  Laws 
prohibiting  emigration  were  passed  but  were  evaded  too 
often.  The  remaining  workers  redoubled  their  efforts,  but 
the  miraculous  fabrics  which  they  produced  but  slightly 


Fig.  3  —  Raised  Venetian  Point  ( early  eighteenth  century) 
Somewhat  over-elaborate  and  confused. 


delayed  the  inevitable  end.  For  a  brief  time  superior  qual¬ 
ity  maintained  the  acffual  Venetian  product  in  the  markets 
of  France,  but  the  decaying  republic  of  Venice  could  not 
withstand  the  competition,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  the  French  monarchy  then  at  the  summit 
of  its  power.  Thus  supremacy  in  lace  making  passed  from 
Italy  to  France. 


Fig.  4  —  Raised  Venetian  Point  ( seventeenth  century ) 
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Fig,  5 —  Flat  Venetian  Point 
Pattern  based  on  branch  coral. 


Discussion  of  Illustrations 

The  illustrations  clearly  show  the  general  character  ol 
raised  Venetian  point.  Figure  I,  perhaps  the  earliest, 
shows  broad  scrolls  interrupted  by  the  rather  meaningless 
details  of  Baroque  design.  The  pattern  is  held  together  by 
brides  or  bars,  in  this  piece  decorated  with  little  rosaline 
designs  and  picots.  On  account  of  these  rosaline  details 
such  lace  is  sometimes  called  rose  point,  which  is  the  only 
correct  use  ol  this  name.  The  modern  lace,  rose  point ,  is 
quite  different  in  that  acffual  roses  are  introduced  in  the 
design.  Close  examination  will  reveal  how  the  solid  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lace  were  patiently  worked  with  Stitch  after 
Stitch  of  buttonhole  work,  and  how,  after  that,  the  edges 
were  worked  in  low  relief,  while  certain  details  were  devel¬ 
oped  in  almost  the  full  round,  and  how  finally  the  decora¬ 
tion  was  completed  with  rows  of  picots  of  the  little  points, 
which  line  the  edges. 

The  splendid  chasuble,*  (Fig.  II,)  shows  pure  raised 
Venetian  point  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  exhibits  no  rosaline  details  and  is  in  even  fuller 
relief  than  the  other  piece  reproduced.  It  will  be  seen,  in 
both  of  these  pieces,  that  the  design  is  almoSt  self  support¬ 
ing  and  that  the  brides  are  not  all  important.  However,  at 

‘‘'A  chasuble  is  a  ve£tment  used  in  the  service  of  the  church. 


length  the  brides  began 
to  play  a  preponder¬ 
ant  part  in  lace  design, 
finally  to  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  the  net 
ground,  which  ap¬ 
peared  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenthcen- 
tury,  and  which  is  the 
foundation  of  nearly 
all  eighteenth  centurv 
lace. 

The  growth  of  the 
brides  with  little  rosa¬ 
line  designs  is  seen  in 
Figures  3  and  4.  The 
former  piece  is  prob¬ 
ably  early  eighteenth 
century  and  shows  the 
over  elaboration  of 
the  lateSt  types  with 
details  in  almost  full 
relief  and  the  moft 
fully  worked  picots. 

Flat  Venetian  Point 

A  little  later  than 
the  raised  Venetian 
point  in  development, 
but  contemporaneous 
with  molt  of  it  was 
fl  a  t  Venetian 
point.  This  started 
with  Renaissance  scroll 
patterns  and  develop¬ 
ed  the  same  general 
features  as  the  raised 
work.  The  exquisite 
square,  made  for  some 
ecclesiastical  'fuse,  has 
all  its  details  worked 
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Fig.  7  —  Venetian  Point 

An  exquisite  embroidery  on  a  net  ground. 


Fig.  6 —  Milanese  Bobbin — seventeenth  century) 

Tape  lace  made  on  a  pillow  and  afterward  supported  by  four  bars  similar  to  those  in  the  coraline  point  lace. 
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Eventually  after  success  had  established  the  French 
manufacture  of  lace,  Venice  tried  to  regain  her  position  by 
copying  French  lace.  Exquisite  as  are  these  eighteenth 
century  pieces,  they  could  not  compete  in  price  with  the 
French  home  produCt.  Seldom  has  anything  more  effective 
been  produced  in  lace  technique  than  the  lappet  repro¬ 
duced  in  Figure  7.  It  will  be  seen'  in  this  piece  that  the  net 
ground  has  triumphed  and  that  the  brides  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  entirely  disappeared.  This  is  a  marked  feature 
which  helps  in  the  determination  of  approximate  dates. 


Fig.  8 — Milanese  Bobbin 

The  method  of  using  bobbin  tapes  is  here  clearly  apparent. 

in  flat  Stitches  connected  by  rosaline  brides  and  featuring  in 
the  center  a  marvelously  worked  “Christ  on  the  Cross  at¬ 
tended  bv  Mary  and  St.John.”  (Frontispiece).  This  is  one 
of  the  moSt  distinguished  examples  of  this  character  that 
has  come  to  my  attention.  Later  the  workers  attempted 
to  use  coral  branches  as  a  basis  for  their  patterns.  Indeed 
they  produced  an  entire  group  of  designs.  Beautiful  as 
these  are,  they  exhibit  very  little  sense  of  pattern;  and 
often  the  effeCt  is  quite  disorganized.  The  narrow  edging 
reproduced  in  Figure  5  shows  the  charader  of  this  lace. 


Fig.  9  —  Milanese  Bobbin  (with  needlepoint  additions ) 
Chalice  Veil.  The  brides  are  here  reduced  to  a  simple  net  work. 


rig.  10  —  Milanese  Bobbin 

An  unusually  fine  piece  The  millet  seed  treatment  of  the  brides  suggest  Genoese  rather  than  Milanese  origin. 
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Copied  after  French  styles  as  it  is,  the  example  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  most  diStinCt  individuality  of  its  own.  The  net  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Alencon,  although  the  mesh  is 
somewhat  rounder,  but  that  lace  differs  in  having  no  cor- 
donnet  or  raised  outlining  thread  found  in  the  typical 
point  Alencon. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  seventeenth  century  Venetian 
point  divides  into  three  general  groups:  find,  raised  Vene¬ 
tian  point  of  which  ros aline  point  is  a  variety;  second, 
flat  Venetian  point ,  of  which  the  coralline  lace  is  the  most 
characteristic  type;  and  thirdly,  grounded  Venetian  point , 
with  a  net  ground  and  designs  based  on  French  models. 

Late  Italian  Bobbin 

Point  lace  has  been  considered  firSt,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clarity;  but  the  development  of  bobbin  lace,  along 
its  own  general  lines,  had  proceeded  with  equal  rapidity 
up  to  the  seventeenth  century.  No  bobbin  characteristic  of 
Venice  came  later,  for  her  time  was  taken  up  instead  with 
the  making  of  point  lace.  InStead,  a  new  center,  Milan, 
came  into  its  own  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  for  a 
century  or  more  produced  a  bobbin  lace  which  enjoyed 
universal  popularity.  It  was  a  tape  lace  made  on  a  pillow 
and  then  connected  with  brides  or  bars.  Later,  following 
the  same  evolution  as  in  point  lace,  net  grounds  became 
the  fashion  and  permanently  supplanted  the  older  Style. 
This  Milanese  bobbin  lace  has  been  universally  known  as 
punto  di  Milano ,  a  quite  incorred  title  as  it  is  a  bobbin 
lace.  Figures  6  and  8  are  probably  earlier  patterns  of  the 
type,  as  they  have  none  of  the  organization  of  motif  which 
marks  the  usual  examples. 

Of  quite  exquisite  quality  is  the  chalice  veil  (Fig.  9.) 
This  piece  shows  the  beginning  of  the  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  net  grounds.  The  piece  was  originally  entirely  of 
bobbin,  but  certain  details  on  the  eagles,  the  centers  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Passion  have  been  later 
added  in  needlepoint. 

Another  extraordinary  piece  of  bobbin  lace  is  the  flounce 
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Fig.  11  —  Milanese  Point 

Needle  embroidery  on  a  net  ground. 


shown  in  Figure  10,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  decora¬ 
tion  around  the  bottom  of  a  priest’s  alb.  This  magnificently 
designed  piece  has  the  figures  of  a  bird  and  a  snake  worked 
out  with  great  finesse.  It  muSt  have  been  made  in  Italy,  but 
it  has  not  pure  Milanese  characteristics.  The  use  of  the  mil¬ 
let  seed  suggests  a  Genoese  provenance. 

Finally,  two  flounces  show  punto  di  Milano  with  the  net 
ground.  One,  (Fig.  11),  has  a  magnificent  all-over  pattern 
with  ornamental  a  jours,  or  openings,  filled  with  a  variety 
of  designs,  while  Figure  1 1  shows  a  flounce  with  figures 
relating  the  Story  of  Joseph. 

These  pieces  bring  bobbin  lace  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century  and  mark  the  close  of  the  era  of  great  bobbin  lace 
in  Italy.  France,  and  more  especially  Belgium,  were  to 
carrv  this  technique  to  its  further  triumphs. 
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Fig.  12  —  Milanese  Point 

The  .ftorv  of  Joseph  richly  worked  on  a  background  of  net.  Floral  pattern  of  the  scroll  and  introduction  of  bird  and  animal  forms  are  significant. 
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Fig.  1  —  Ship  Lucilla,  of  Boston 

279  tons,  built  at  Medford  in  1828.  From  a  water  color  painted  in  1830,  by  I.  B,  Melboro. 
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Old-Time  Ship  Pi&ures* 

By  George  Francis  Dow 


A  CENTURY  ago,  the  white  sails  of  vessels  hailing 
from  the  larger  seaport  towns  of  New  England 
might  be  seen  in  any  busy  port  of  the  known  world. 
Such  ships  brought  home  from  India,  China  and  the 
islands  of  the  Far  East,  rich  cargoes  that  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  commercial  success  of  many  a  New  England 
merchant;  and  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  sailed 
the  brigs,  snows  and  larger  craft  that  returned  with  cargoes 
of  European  manufactures  and  with  the  fruits  and  other 
luxuries  required  by 
the  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  of  “the  States.” 

To  the  sea  captains 
who  sailed  in  these 
vessels  and  to  the 
merchants  who  owned 
them,  their  craft  pos¬ 

*The  illustrations  accom¬ 
panying  this  brief  resume' of  an 
extensive  and  highly  technical 
subjedt  are  selected  from  the 
three  hundred  and  more  pic¬ 
tures  which  make  up  the  larger 
part  of  an  important  volume  on  Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,  which  is  shortly 
to  be  published  under  joint  authorship  of  John  Robinson,  Curator  of  the  Marine 
Room  of  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem,  and  George  Francis  Dow,  Curator  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities. 


sessed  a  personality  —  an  individuality  quite  impossible  to 
understand  in  these  days  of  Steam  and  iron.  Even  the  boys 
of  those  days,  who  frequented  the  wharves,  could  recognize 
the  distinction  of  line  of  hull  or  peculiarity  of  rig  character¬ 
istic  of  certain  vessels  sailing  from  the  home  port.  On 
the  walls  of  counting  rooms  usually  hung  water-colors  of 
vessels  owned  by  the  old-time  merchants,  and  the  homes 
of  the  sea  captains  were  adorned  with  other  pictures  of 
the  ships  in  which  they  had  sailed. 

These  ship  pictures 
are  now  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  by  collectors  and 
museums,  and  during 
recent  years  have 
greatly  increased  in 
market  value.  In  the 
Peabody  Museum  at 
Salem  may  be  seen  the 
largeSt  and  fineSt  col¬ 
lection  of  such  pictures 
in  this  country.  An 
excellent  collection  is 
likewise  displayed  in  BoSton  at  the  Marine  Museum  in  the 
Old  State  Elouse.  “India  House”  in  New  York  City  is  like¬ 
wise  gathering  many  choice  examples;  while  everywhere. 


Draft  of  the  lines  of  the  hull  of  the  Sparrowhawk,  made,  in  1865,  by  D.  J.  Lawler. 
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m  or  near  the  old  seaports,  is  a  growing  cult  of  private 
collectors  interested  in  marine  objects. 

Europe,  with  its  older  civilization,  has  numerous  col¬ 
lections  of  ship  models,  pictures,  and  marine  objects  in¬ 
stalled  in  public  museums.  At  South  Kensington,  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  are  hundreds  of  ship  models 
and  a  small  collection  of  pictures.  At  Greenwich  and  at 
Whitehall  are  other 
exhibits;  while 
Glasgow  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  possess  small 
collections. 

In  Paris,  the 
M  usee  de  Marine 
at  the  Louvre,  oc¬ 
cupies  much  space 
and  exhibits  a  fine 
collection  of  ship 
models, a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  illus¬ 
trating  the  com¬ 
mercial  marine,  of 
which  an  excellent 
catalogue  of  over 
five  hundred  pages 
has  been  printed. 

Strangely  enough, 
however,  this  col¬ 
lection  displays 
comparatively  few 
examples  of  the 
work  of  French  ma¬ 
rine  artists,  whose 
technique,  indeed, 
may  best  be  stud¬ 
ied  in  America. 

In  the  Rvks  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  is  a  large  and 
interesting  exhibit 
of  models  and  ma¬ 
rine  objects,  but  no 
paintings  of  ships. 

There  are,  too, 
small  collections  at 
Rotterdam,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  Stock¬ 
holm;  and  in  the 
huge  Admiral- 
ty  building  at  Pet- 
rograd,  could  be 
seen,  before  the 
War,  a  wonderfully 
interesting  marine 
museum  in  perfect 
order  and  preserv¬ 
ing  a  number  of 
superb  full-rigged  models  made  in  England  and  Holland 
and  presented  to  Peter  the  Great.  Even  Helsingfors,  the 
capital  of  Finland,  has  a  small  marine  collection  containing 
a  few  ship  pictures  done  by  Mediterranean  artists. 


At  Berlin,  is  a  great  marine  museum,  beautifully  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  building  devoted  entirely  to  every  phase  of 
commercial  activity  on  the  sea.  The  German  mind  has 
elaborated  the  subject  in  all  directions  with  a  great  wealth 
of  detail.  Serial  publications  and  monographs  on  related 
subjects  make  the  work  of  this  museum  of  great  value  to  all 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  sailing  ship  or  the  steam 

vessel. 

But  to  return  to 
America:  few  pic¬ 
tures  of  American 
vessels  are  known 
that  were  painted 
before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Probably  the 
oldeSf  and  beSt  is  a 
large  oil  painting, 
made  in  1748,  of 
the  ship  Bethell 
of  BoSlon,  which 
was  owned  by  the 
Quincy  family.  It 
is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Historical 
Society.  Three  wa¬ 
ter-colors  of  the 
schooner  Baltick 
of  Salem,  made  in 
1765  and  now  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  of 
Salem,  are  the 
oldeSt  existing  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  Salem 
vessel. 

About  the  year 
1 800,  however,  a 
considerable  de¬ 
mand  for  ship  pic¬ 
tures  seems  to  have 
developed  among 
sea  captains  and 
merchants.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  it  there 
grew  up  a  school  of 
artiSts  who  special¬ 
ized  in  paintings  of 
merchant  vessels. 
Previous  to  1830, 
nearly  all  of  this 
work  was  done  in 
water-colors;  but 
after  that  date 
paintings  in  oils 
came  into  favor,  es¬ 
pecially  in  America 
and  in  the  paintings  done  by  Chinese  artiSts.  Some  of  this 
work  was  done  by  men  living  in  the  larger  New  England 
ports,  self-taught  and  sometimes  sailing  in  the  vessels  pic¬ 
tured.  Theirs  was  usually  a  labor  of  love  and  though  their 


Fig.  j  —  Topsail  Schooner  Baltic,  of  Salem 

Coming  out  of  St.  Eustalia  Nov.  16,  1765.  Earliest  picture  of  a  Salem  vessel. 


Fig.  4 —  Bark  Eliza 

240  tons,  built  in  Salem,  in  1823.  Painted  by  Benjamin  F.  Weit  of  Salem. 
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work  is  flat  and  frequently  lifeless,  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  the  lines  of  the  ship  depicted  were  correcft  and 
that  the  rig  was  worked  out  with  minutest  care.  Sign 
painters  also  tried  their  hands  in  an  effort  to  supply  the 
demand,  oftentimes  with  satisfying  results.  George  Ropes 
of  Salem,  a  sign  painter,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  painted 
excellent  pictures  of  the  America ,  Sukey,  Fame ,  Glide, 
Two  Brothers ,  and  other  vessels,  and  even  elaborated  his 
field  to  the  extent 
of  producing 
several  pictures  of 
naval  battles  and 
wharf  scenes.  Sam¬ 
uel  Bartol,  a  Mar¬ 
blehead  sign  paint¬ 
er  and  mural  deco¬ 
rator,  also  painted 
several  ship  pic¬ 
tures.  Michele  Fe- 
lice  Corne,  an 
Italian  refugee, 
came  to  Salem  in 
1799,  and  painted 
many  pidtures  of 
ships.  During  the 
War  of  1812,  he 
painted  a  series  of 
pictures  of  naval 
battles  which  were 
exhibited  in  Salem 
and  Bodlon  and 
from  which  he  gain¬ 
ed  a  competency 
which  enabled  him 
to  remove  to  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  where 
he  resided  until  his 
death. 

But  by  far  the 
bekt  work  was  done 
about  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ports  and 
especially  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  where  the 
Roux  family  flour¬ 
ished.  Anton  Roux 
(1765-1835)  was  a 
hydrographer  estab¬ 
lished  on  one  of  the 
quays  at  Marseilles. 

He  painted  some¬ 
what  in  the  dtyle 
of  the  Provencal 
artikt,  Joseph  Ver- 
net,  whose  works 
he  copied.  His  ship  pictures  are  noted  for  their  accuracy 
of  detail.  He  had  three  sons  who  followed  the  same  pro¬ 
fession;  Anton  ( 1 799—1 872),  who  worked  at  Marseilles,  but 
as  an  artidf  was  inferior  to  his  father;  Frederic  (1805-1882), 
who  worked  at  Marseilles,  Havre  and  Paris,  and  who 
studied  under  Vernet  and  painted  ship  pictures  as  fine  or 


better  than  any  done  by  his  father.  Some  of  his  later  work 
may  be  seen  at  the  Musee  de  Marine  du  Louvre.  The 
youngekt,  Francois  (1811-1882)  also  worked  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Marine  and  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  genre  paint¬ 
ings. 

Meanwhile  other  artiSts  were  painting  fine  ship  pictures 
at  other  Mediterranean  ports.  Pellegrini  was  at  Marseilles; 

Mazzinghi  was  at 
Leghorn;  Gavaz- 
zone  and  Vittaluga 
at  Genoa;  Polli  and 
Ressmann  at  Tri¬ 
este;  Carmiletti  and 
Corsini  at  Smyr¬ 
na;  Eruzione  at 
Palermo;  Carlotta 
at  Minorca;  Mon- 
tardier  at  Havre; 
Patersen  at  Copen¬ 
hagen;  and  others 
were  at  Hamburg, 
Amsterdam,  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ports. 

At  a  somewhat 
later  date  many 
ship  pictures  were 
brought  home  from 
China,  done  with 
great  fidelity  of  de¬ 
tail  by  Chinese  ar¬ 
tists  at  Hong  Kong, 
Linten,orWampoa, 
and  nearly  always 
uniformly  framed 
in  hand-carved 
frames  painted 
black,  of  so  similar 
a  pattern  that  they 
are  easily  recogniz¬ 
ed.  Sometimes  the 
officer  who  kept  the 
logbook  illustrated 
his  log  with  sketch¬ 
es,  occasionally  in 
colors,  of  his  ship  or 
other  vessels  met 
on  the  voyage.  But 
unless  a  vessel  visit¬ 
ed  one  of  the  for¬ 
eign  ports  where 
painters  of  ship  pic¬ 
tures  worked,  or  its 
pi(5tut|-.was  painted 
by  some  local  artiSt,  it  never  was  made. 

Of  all  the  sea-going  New  England  vessels,  probably  not 
one  in  ten  was  ever  pictured.  Some  of  the  later  ships  after 
i860  were  photographed,  as  nearly  every  ship  of  note  is 
today.  But  the  advent  of  the  photograph  pretty  well  ended 
the  demand  for  paintings.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  in- 


Fig.  5  —  Brig  Olinda  of  Salem 

78  tons,  built  in  Salem,  1825.  Water  color  painted  by  Francois  Roux. 


Fig.  6  —  Clipper  Ship  Lucy  S.  Wills 

1409  tons,  built  at  Ea£t  Boston,  in  1869.  From  an  oil  painting  by  Samuel  Walters. 
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Fig.  7  —  bmp  Claudius 

Built  at  Medford,  in  1836,  by  P.  &  J.  O.  Curtis. 


creased  regard  in  which  the  products  of  pre-photographic 
days  are  held. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  these  notes  are  chosen 
with  a  view  to  giving  some  idea  of  the  range  of  ship  pic¬ 
tures  in  general.  The  types  of  craft  which  have  been 
selected  include  a  schooner,  a  bark,  a  brig,  a  brigantine,  a 
clipper  ship,  and  several  ships.  Some  of  the  originals  are 
painted  in  oils,  others  in  water  colors.  The  earliest  picture, 
that  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century  schooner,  Baltic ,  is 
really  little  more  than  a  tinted  drawing. 

A  considerable  variety  of  treatment  is  likewise  observ- 
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Fig.  8 —  Ship  Bonetta,  of  Salem 

227  tons,  built  at  Duxbury,  in  1800.  From  a  water  color  painted  at  Leg¬ 
horn  in  1805. 


Fig.  9 —  Brigantine  Peggy,  of  Salem 

167  tons,  built  at  Berwick,  Maine,  in  1788.  From  the  pidture  on  a 
pitcher  of  Liverpool  ware  made  in  1797.  Probably  a  typical  rather 
than  an  actual  portrait.  Yet  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  the  Peggy  was  trim 
and  gallant,  in  all  weathers;  and,  portrayed  upon  a  pitcher,  a  harbinger 
of  cheer  whether  on  upland  or  ocean. 

able.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  average  owner  or  maSter 
of  a  vessel,  who  engaged  to  pay  for  its  delineation  on  can¬ 
vas  or  paper,  was  interested  firsd  in  the  mathematical 
exactitude  with  which  details  of  line  and  proportion  in 
the  hull,  and  every  item  of  maSts  and  rigging  were  de¬ 
lineated. 

The  great  majority  of  ship  pictures  are  characterized 
firSt  by  such  exactitude.  They  are  for  the  moSt  part  drawn 
broadside  on  and  depict  the  ships  as  rigidly  unaffeCted  by 
the  heave  and  toss  of  the  waves  that  curl  about  their 
prows.  The  suppression  of  details  of  faCl  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  vivid  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  vessel  was  seldom 
tolerated.  Indeed,  such  an  attempt  would  have  been  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  moSt  of  the  ship  portraitists  of  the 
day. 

But  there  were  exceptions.  Some  ship  portraitists  came 
near  to  being  marine  artists.  Witness  the  spirited  water 
color  of  the  ship  Lucilla  (Fig.  1)  gallantly  conquering  the 
Stormy  seas.  Witness,  again,  the  clipper  ship  Lucy  S.  Wills , 
(Fig.  6)  rising  to  the  lift  of  waves  in  a  picture  full  of  wind 
and  sky  and  translucent  moving  water.  These  are  pictures 
which,  with  all  their  careful  accuracy  of  detail,  yet  display 
some  largeness  of  vision  and  vigor  of  treatment. 

The  collector  of  ship  pictures  is,  certainly  at  the  outset  of 
his  collecting,  more  likely  to  be  moved  by  inclusive  than  by 
exclusive  considerations.  It  is  only  the  seasoned  connois¬ 
seur  who  has  the  hardihood  to  keep  weeding  and  exchang¬ 
ing  until  he  has  achieved  a  group  of  masterpieces  within  a 
carefully  limited  class. 
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Belleek.  Ware 

The  curious  lustre  of  the  glaze  is  here  observable. 


An  Appreciation  of  Belleek 

By  Eileen  Buckley 

Illustrations ,  in  the  main ,  by  courtesy  of  Gilman  Collamore  Company 


AS  every  art  is  modified  in  greater  or  less  degree  by 
the  environment  in  which  it  finds  a  home,  and  by 
X  -A-the  personality  directing  its  destiny,  so  has  it  been 
with  Belleek,  an  Irish  porcelain  which  bears  in  its  heart 
the  song  of  the  sea.  Belleek  derives  its  name  from  the  place 
where  it  is  made,  a  small  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Ireland,  situated  on  Lough  Erne  in  County  Fermanagh, 
not  far  from  the  Sea  of  Donegal,  —  today  known 
not  for  its  artistic  creations,  but  as  a  fighting 
ground  of  Civil  War. 

The  very  spot  where  the  porcelain  was,  or  is,  man- 

"Belleek  ware  is  hardly  to  be  classed  among  the  olden  porcelains 
such  as  gain  the  attention  of  highly  discriminating  collectors.  Yet, 
pieces  of  it  are  to  be  encountered  in  antique  shops  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  justify  some  discussion  of  its  characteristics  and  its 
quality.  Belleek  has  been  reasonably  well  known  in  America  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  quite 
exquisite  in  the  fragility  of  its  fabric  and  the  pearly  luStre  of  its  surface.  Whatever 
the*ambitions  of  its  early  manufacturers,  Belleek  has  never  been  inexpensive.  Its 
firSt  coSt  is  sufficiently  high,  and  its  durability  is  limited.  Within  recent  years  a 
porcelain  of  somewhat  similar  pattern  and  glaze  has  been  manufactured  in  New 
Jersey.  It  is,  however,  a  far  coarser  product  than  the  Irish  original,  which  latter 
is  further  distinguishable  by  its  mark, — here  reproduced. — Ed. 


ufattured  lies  in  the  midSt  of  a  country  abounding  in  natural 
beauty,  where  romance  and  tradition,  history  and  mystic 
legend  mingle.  A  monastic  ruin,  including  a  round  tower, 
is  found  onlv  a  few  miles  distant,  a  circumstance  which 
takes  us  back  to  those  time-dimmed  days  —  perhaps  the 
ninth  century  or  even  earlier  —  when  Irish  monks  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  world’s  moSt  beautiful  tiles. 

It  is  worthv  of  mention  that  shortly  after  its 
discovery,  about  1857,  Belleek  clay  was  given  its 
firSt  teSt  at  the  famous  English  potteiy  in  Worces¬ 
ter.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Kerr,  an  Irishman  who 
afterward  established  the  Belleek  works,  directed 
the  operations  of  this  teSt.  The  result  was  the 
so-called  Shakespeare  service,  a  dessert  set  con¬ 
sisting  of  numerous  pieces  depicting  scenes  and 
characters  from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Bream. 
The  bard  himself,  lying  under  a  tree  dreaming,  is  shown 
on  one  piece,  while  the  remainder  represents  his  vision  of 
the  drama.  The  full  array  of  characters  is  there  —  a  life¬ 
like  pageant,  as  if,  by  magic,  words  had  become  living 


Belleek  Ware 

The  basketry  work  of  the  two  dishes  and  the  crisp  modelling  of  leaf  and  flower  imply  high  technical  skill.  The  marine  motifs  of  the  teapot  are  unmistakable. 
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Belleek  Tea  Pot 


Shamrock  and  basketry.  A  comparatively  recent  type. 

things.  The  Shakespeare  service,  modeled  principally  in 
relief,  somewhat  on  the  dyle  of  Wedgwood’s  jasper  ware, 
was  the  work  oi  a  young  Dublin  artid,  who  had  perceived 
the  possibilities  of  the  clay.  From  the  Standpoint  of  plastic 
art  in  its  varied  phases,  this  achievement  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  by  connoisseurs  as  a  genuine  triumph. 

To  make  useful  things  of  everyday  life  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  was  one  of  the  aims  oi  the  founders  of  the  Belleek  pot¬ 
tery.  Indeed,  they  had  hoped  that  their  establishment 
might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  great  revival  of  the  art  and 
industry  which  had  flourished  in  Ireland  prior  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  which  had  exerted  a  real  influence  on 
Continental  art.  Even  the  firSt  productions  of  Belleek  were 
distinguished  by  the  purity  of  the  clay,  the  perfect  potting, 
the  originality  of  design,  and  by  a  nicety  of  finish  which 
gave  evidence  of  the  high  ideals  of  those  directing  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

So  distinctive  is  Belleek  that  it  has  never  been  success¬ 
fully  imitated.  The  harp,  the  round  tower,  and  the  wolf 
hound,  united  in  the  potter’s  mark,  express  a  rare  appre¬ 
ciation  of  harmonious  symbolism.  Indeed,  so  peculiarly 
associated  in  Ireland’s  history  are  these  objeCts  that  any 
one  of  them  might  well  Stand  as  an  emblem  of  the  country. 

Belleek  is  what  is  known  as  a  true  porcelain.  Its  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  are  extreme  thinness  and  lightness 
of  body,  a  rich,  cream-like  surface  in  the  ivory  tones,  and  a 
peculiar  iridescent  luStre.  This  luStre,  which  is  perhaps  its 
moSt  fascinating  quality,  is  as  unique  as  Nature’s  modeling 
of  a  sea-shell,  and,  in  fact,  often  resembles  the  inner  lining 
of  a  shell  or  highly  polished  mother-of-pearl.  It  has  been 
likened  to  the  luStre  of  the  famous  Gubbio  majolica,  and  to 
the  effeCts  sought  in  the  madre-perle*  of  French  ceramists. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  almoSt  impossible  to  convey  by 
picture  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  luStre  of  Belleek.  With 
the  light  Striking  it  at  varying  angles,  its  iridescence  seems 
scarcely  of  earth. 

So  thin  and  daintily  modeled  is  the  fineSt  type  of  Bel¬ 
leek  that  some  enthusiasts  have  claimed  that  it  surpasses 
the  historic  “egg-shell”  porcelain  of  China.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Belleek  clay  does  seem  to  embody  many  of  those 
rare  qualities  of  excellence  for  which  the  Chinese  sought 
for  centuries.  The  marvelous  manipulative  treatment  to 
which  it  is  susceptible  is  due  in  part  to  its  chemical  com- 

*Brianchon  of  Paris  took  out  patents  on  this  process  in  England  in  1887. 


position  as  it  comes  from  the  clay  pits.  It  shows  about  70 
per  cent  of  felspar  as  againd  an  average  of  35  per  cent  con¬ 
tained  in  mod  other  clays  used  for  similar  purposes.  As 
felspar  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  glaze,  and  is  also 
an  element  of  the  body  of  the  clay,  the  advantage  of  a 
high  proportion  in  the  native  clay  cannot  be  overedi- 
mated.  A  fine  white  quartz  is  also  mixed  with  the  clay. 

Some  cups,  in  coral  motif,  have  scarcely  more  body 
than  a  sheet  of  ordinary  writing  paper  and  are  so  translu¬ 
cent  that  it  is  almod  possible  to  read  through  them.  Such 
pieces,  however,  are  found  more  often  in  cabinets  than  on 
tea  tables.  The  purity  of  this  class  is  seen  to  bed  advantage 
in  a  specimen  unobscured  by  color  of  any  kind,  an  exam¬ 
ple  being  a  cup  and  saucer  in  the  Stuart  Collection  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  Itis  exquisitely  modeled  with 
echinus  or  sea  urchin  as  motif. 

The  typical  Belleek  design  is  very  simple,  for  the  artid 
found  inspiration  in  the  beauties  of  nature  close  at  hand 
and  reproduced  them  with  tireless  freshness  of  vision.  A 
detached  spray,  a  single  blossom,  a  sprig  of  shamrock,  a 
detail  from  marine  life,  —  all  these  exert  an  appeal  lacking 
in  more  pretentious  ornament.  Many  of  the  teacups,  pitch¬ 
ers,  bowls,  jugs,  fruit-dishes,  and  other  receptacles  preserve 
the  natural  shape  of  a  shell.  The  sea  urchin  and  kindred 
creatures,  cardium  or  coral  shell,  coral  branch,  sea  weed 
and  basketry  work,  are  effectively  adapted  to  both  sim¬ 
ple  and  intricate  ornamentation.  By  these  the  ware  may 
be  identified  almod  as  surely  as  by  the  ludre  and  by  the 
potter’s  mark.  Still  another  motif  is  the  swan,  which  some¬ 
times  serves  as  a  decorative  receptacle,  its  use  varying 
according  to  its  size.  The  water  lily  is  often  seen  with 
the  swan,  or  is,  sometimes,  the  sole  motif  of  a  design. 

Natural  forms  have  been  reproduced  since  the  early 
days  of  modern  pottery  making  in  Europe.  The  fish,  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  crustaceans  of  Palissv  in  France  are  well  known. 


Belleek  Plate 


Very  delicately  tinted  blossom  sprays  in  low  relief. 
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Delicate  leaves  and  flowers 
appear  on  old  Derby,  and  fine 
reproductions  of  shells  were 
made  at  Plymouth.  Belleek 
has  the  distinction,  however, 
of  being  firSt  to  recognize  the 
beauty  of  the  types  found  in 
the  large  sub-kingdom  of  the 
radiata.  This  immense  natural 
group  is  generally  character¬ 
ized  by  a  star-shaped  or 
wheel-shaped  symetry,  and 
bears  a  Strong  resemblance  to 
the  verticillated  Structure  of 
plants.  Some  of  these  crea¬ 
tures,  when  Stripped  of  their 
outer  covering,  reveal  charm¬ 
ing  patterns  on  their  teSta  or 
“shell.”  The  Belleek  designs 
have  been  adapted  from  both 
native  and  foreign  types.  Un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “sea  eggs”  — 
queer  little  circular  objeCts 
covered  with  a  thatch  of  dark 
greenish  spines  —  the  echinus 
is  sold  at  markets  in  the  Italian  quarter  of  large  American 
cities.  Certainly,  only  an  artiSt  would  guess  that,  beneath 
the  ugly  coat,  a  beautiful  design  lay  hidden. 

The  echinus,  which  is  remarkably  adaptable,  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  Belleek  motif.  Shaped  like  an  inverted  bowl,  its 
surface  marked  in  geometrical  array,  it  is  readily  trans¬ 
formed  into  cup  and  saucer,  plate, 
bowl,  basin,  or  similar  objeCt.  Renting 
on  a  coral  branch,  or  surmounted  there¬ 
by,  it  has  a  beauty  all  its  own  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter.  A  striking  con¬ 
tract  in  surfaces  is  effected  by  the  dull 
biscuit  finish  of  echinus  cups  and  the 
sparkling  sheen  of  the  coral  branches 
that  support  them. 

Another  feature  of  Belleek  is  the 
closeness  with  which  it  follows  nature, 
both  in  coloring  and  in  conformation  of 
surface.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  an 
ivory-toned  tea-set,  ornamented  with 
sprays  of  apple  blossoms  in  relief. 

Again,  a  basketry  surface  may  reveal 
sprigs  of  shamrock  peeping  from  the 
interstices,  or  a  bee  alight  on  a  hive 
used  as  a  honey-pot,  while  a  graceful 
seaweed  may  flash  vivid  green  againSt 
coral  cups. 

The  open-work  basketry  designs  are 
perhaps  the  lovelieSt  of  all  Belleek. 

Here  the  clay  seems  to  have  taken  on 
the  duCtility  of  silver  wire.  In  this 
work  Belleek  probably  Stands  unri¬ 
valled,  for  no  similar  efforts  of  any  other 
pottery  quite  parallel  its  perfection  of 
detail,  either  in  the  basketry  or  in 
the  fine  assembling  of  the  flowers 


whose  each  individual  petal 
or  other  part  is  molded  sep¬ 
arately. 

Mythological  figures  in  the 
Classic  mode  occasionally  oc¬ 
cur  in  Belleek  Parian  ware,  a 
composition  of  clay  possessing 
the  qualities  of  porcelain  and 
offering  a  surface  not  unlike 
that  of  Statuary  marble. 

For  such  figures,  the  hands 
and  face,  as  well  as  other  ex¬ 
posed  parts  of  a  clothed  or 
partly  clothed  body,  are  usu¬ 
ally  left  in  the  biscuit  finish, 
as  this  permits  of  sharper, 
clearer  outline  than  does  a 
glazed  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  glazed  finish  is  softer 
and  more  effective  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  draperies.  Combination 
of  the  two  finishes  is  an  al¬ 
most  sure  sign  of  Belleek  work. 

A  typical  example  is  a  Statu¬ 
ette  of  a  cavalier,  whose 
handsome  features  show  a  biscuit  finish  while  his  fine  ap¬ 
parel  is  delicately  glazed.  The  semi-nude  Classical  figures 
of  women  are  of  exceeding  beauty  of  line,  the  well  mod¬ 
eled  flesh  appearing  in  parian,  the  draperies  hanging  in 
soft  folds  finely  glazed. 

Belleek  porcelain  was  manufactured  Steadily  in  some¬ 
what  restricted  quantity  from  1857  un¬ 
til  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  when 
the  plants  were  devoted  to  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Since  the  war.  manufacture  has 
recommenced.  The  extent  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  its  operations  which  may 
result  from  the  civil  disturbances  in 
Ireland  is  not  known.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  warfare  and  crockery  are  not  con¬ 
genial  associates. 

One  curious  aspeCt  of  Belleek  is  that, 
while  the  porcelain  itself  appears  firSt 
to  have  been  produced  under  Worces¬ 
ter  auspices,  ■  certain  of  the  patterns 
exhibit  similarities  to  those  of  the  un¬ 
painted  mid-eighteenth  century  porce¬ 
lain  of  Bow.  The  plum  blossom,  which 
is  quite  charmingly  used  in  the  Belleek 
plate  illustrated  (Page  i66)occurs,  like¬ 
wise,  in  somewhat  bolder  relief,  in  the 
products  of  Bow.  So,  too,  the  old  de¬ 
signers  of  Bow  showed  a  fondness  tor 
shells  and  flowers  in  their  unpainted 
ware.  In  both  instances,  however,  the 
inspiring  example  may  have  been  the 
same  Chinese  white  porcelain  ofTehua 
in  the  province  of  Fuchien,  which  is 
known  to  the  eieCt  as  blanc  de  Chine. 
But  this  matter  of  pattern  is  quite 
apart  from  considerations  of  texture. 


Belleek  Figures 

The  use  of  glazed  and  unglazed  surfaces  in  con¬ 
junction  gives  much  Belleek  figure  work  a  rather 
special  quality  of  interest. 
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i  he  Prince- Howes  Court  Cupboard 


By  Wallace  Nutting 


IN  the  Fortune ,  the  ship  following  the  Mayflower ,  there 
came,  among  others,  as  a  firbt  reenforcement  of  the 
forlorn  Pilgrim  hand,  Thomas  Prence  (Prince).  He 
reached  America  and  his  majority  at  the  same  time.  His 
character  so  impressed  the  Pilgrims  that,  in  1634,  he  be¬ 
came  Governor.  He 
had,  ten  years  be¬ 
fore,  married  the 
daughter  of  Elder 
William  Brewster; 
some  say  she  was 
Patience,  some  say 
Fear.  In  1635,  be¬ 
ing  widowed,  he 
married  Mary 
daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Collier,  of 
Duxbury. 

Little  do  we  re¬ 
alize  the  continued 
struggle  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  to  keep 
alive,  even  after 
many  years.  In  1644 
the  colony  had  de¬ 
clined  to  seventy- 
nine  freemen.  At 
the  time  there  was 
a  general  emigra¬ 
tion  to  settle  new 
and  often  remote 
towns.  Eablham, 
otherwise  known  as 
Nauset,on  the  fore¬ 
arm  of  the  Cape, 
was  one  of  these, 
and  to  it  Prence 
went,  remaining  at 
his  “seat”  there  till 
1665.  Elecfted  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  the  third 
time  in  1657,  he 
was  granted  a  dis¬ 
pensation  to  live 

apart  from  Plymouth  till  166^.  In  that  year  the  permission 
was  cancelled,  and,  to  induce  the  Governor’s  continuance 
in  office,  he  was  granted  a  “seat”  a  mile  north  of  Plymouth. 
It  was  called  Plain  Dealing ;  was  the  Lothrop  farm;  and  in 
1832  was  occupied  by  Isaac  L.  Hedge.  Governor  Prence 
was  continuously  re-elebled  from  1657  till  his  death  in  1673 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  his  singular  abilities,  and  to 
the  respebt  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Colony.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  s  fourth,  and  last  wife  was  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas 
Howes,  who  was  an  original  settler  of  Dennis,  then  part  of 
Yarmouth. 


Fig.  1  —  The  Prince-Howes  Cupboard  (1665-1676) 

In  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  author.  The  drops  decorating  the  drawer  tiers  are 
lacking.  The  turning  at  right  of  center  panel  has  been  supplied  from  the  side  of  the  cupboard.  The 
feet  have  been  cut  down.  From  the  author  s  collection. 


Governor  Prence’s  will,  of  March  13,  1673,  ^as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items: 

“My  will  is  that  Mary,  my  beloved  wife  shall  have  such 
household  goods  of  Any  kind  as  were  hers,  before  wee  mar¬ 
ried,  Returned  to  her  againe.” 

“Item  I  give  un¬ 
to  my  said  loveing 
wife  my  beit  bed  and 
the  furniture  there 
unto  appertaining, 
and  the  Court  Cub- 
berd  that  stands  in 
the  new  Parlour 
with  the  Cloth  and 
Cushen  that  is  on 
it.” 

The  specification 
of  the  “Cubberd” 
after  the  stipulation 
that  his  widow 
was  to  have  re¬ 
turned  to  her  the 
goods  she  brought 
him,  indicates  that 
this  “Cubberd”  was 
not  a  part  of  her 
dowry,  but  that  it 
and  the  bed  were 
given  as  the  moSt 
important  articles 
of  value  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  a 
mark  of  respebf  and 
affebtion. 

Reference  to  the 
“new  Parlour”  is, 
evidently,  to  an  ex¬ 
tension  to  and  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the 
Governor’s  “seat.” 
It  is  likely  that 
this  had  been  con- 
Strubted  at  the  time 
of  its  master’s 

fourth  entrance  into  matrimony.  This  event  occurred  not 
long  before  AuguSt  1, 1668.  The  cupboard  which  adorned  the 
parlormay,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  theperiod  1665-1670. 

The  Governor’s  widow,  Mary  Howes  Prence,  returned 
to  Dennis,  with  the  cupboard,*  her  legacy,  for  Dennis  had 
been  her  home.  Following  her  death,  the  inventory  of  her 

*Her  son  Thomas’  will  is  dated  15  Nov.  1675,  juft  before  he  entered  service  in 
King  Philip’s  War.  A  clause  of  his  will  is:  "Be  it  alsoe  knowne  that  my  will  is  that 
my  Mother  Prence  Injoy  without  moleftation  during  her  Naturell  life  the  house 
shee  Now  lives  in  with  the  orchyard  belonging  thereunto.”  This  inftrument  is 
less  than  two  years  later  than  Governor  Prence’s  will.  Thus  we  have  aremarkable 
series  of  records  by  which  to  trace  the  cupboard,  these  clauses  proving  that  the 
widow  Prence  returned  to  Dennis  very  shortly  after  the  Governor’s  death. 
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■  ersonal  estate,  dated  December  23,  169^,  mentions  “an  old 
he^l  and  a  cupboard  at  Prence  Howes’s.” 

This  Prence  Howes  was  Mary  Prence’s  grandson,  by  vir- 
;  ue  of  curious  intermarriage:  for  Sarah  Prence,  daughter 
if  Governor  Prence  by  his  second  wife,  had  married  Jere- 
niah  Howes,  son  of  Thomas  Howes  and  his  wife  Mary, 
who,  following  her  widowhood,  had  become  fourth  wife  of 
governor  Prence.  The  second  son  of  Jeremiah  Howes  and 
Sarah  Prence  united  the  names,  as  well  as  the  blood, of  the 
wo  families,  for  he 
vas  christened 
-ffence  Howes.  It 
vas  natural  that  he 
hould  become  the 
guardian  of  the  an- 
eStral  cupboard. 

Prence  Howes 
lied  in  1753.  El- 
;anah  Howes,  it  is 
-eliably  reported, 
noved  a  house, 
with  the  cupboard 
m  it,  in  1783,  from 
fviah’s  Pond,  to  a 
point  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Dennis. 

To  the  Howes 
family  remains  the 
almoSt  unique  hon¬ 
or  of  discerning,  in 
the  doldrums  of 
taSte  during 
the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  that  a 
piece  of  oak  furni¬ 
ture  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  on 
Lisbon  earthquake 
day,  and  about  a 
hundred  years  older 
when  they  placed 
their  seal  of  preser¬ 
vation  on  it,  was 
worth  having  and 
holding.  It  is  hard 
for  young  people  to 
remember  the  ridi¬ 
cule  that  formerly 
visited  anyone  who  cared  for  old  things.  The  daughters  of 
a  squire,  living  in  tiie  beSt  house  of  their  village,  went 
about  in  the  Lincoln  period  and  cut  off  every  high  poSl  bed 
in  the  house,  and  there  were  many! 

In  1849  Joshua  C.  and  Polly  Howes,  grandchildren  of 
Elkanah,  retrieved  the  grand  old  cupboard,  which  was 
then  in  the  house  in  Dennis,  which  had  been  built  prior  to 
1660,  and  had,  as  noted  above,  been  moved  to  Dennis  by 
Elkanah.  The  cupboard  was  too  large  to  pass  out  through 
the  chamber  door;  hence  they  inferred  that  it  had  been 
brought  in  before  the  house  was  finished.  Students  of  such 
things  know  that  few  houses  reach  the  age  of  two  hundred 
years  without  some  changes  of  partitions. 


After  some  slight  repairs,  marked  by  zeal  rather  than 
knowledge,  Joshua  C.  and  Polly  Howes  affixed  a  legend  to 
the  inside  of  the  cupboard  doors,  rehearsing  what  was 
known  and  what  was  surmised  about  the  piece,  and  charg¬ 
ing  their  posterity  with  its  sacred  preservation  and  reten¬ 
tion  in  the  family. 

The  sad  but  interesting  faCt  is  Stated  in  another  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  door  of  the  cupboard  that  there  was  a  wedding 
cheSt,  matching  the  cupboard,  but  in  a  State  too  ruinous  to 

preserve. This  is  the 
cheSt  mentioned  by 
the  widow.*  This, 
and  several  other 
cheSts  of  the  sort, 
together  with 
a  court  cupboard, 
open  below,  and 
restored  at  the 
base,  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum, 
have  been  traced 
to  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

In  the  coming  to 
general  knowledge 
of  this  Prince- 
H  owes  cupboard, 
therefore,  a  new 
and  pleasing  facff 
is  established:  that, 
despite  the  paucity 
of  fine  furniture  in 
Plymouth  Colony, 
especially  of  court 
cupboards,  there 
was  nevertheless 
one  supreme  piece, 
owned  by  a  Gover¬ 
nor,  which  was  be¬ 
queathed  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  will.  Thus, 
Plymouth  can  lift 
up  its  head  to  face 
the  Connecticut  col¬ 
lectors  who  know 
that  m  o  St  good 
things  in  furniture 
come  out  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Lockwood  calls  the  Metropolitan  Museum  cup¬ 
board,  juSt  mentioned,  the  beSt  American  specimen  he  has 
seen,  if  he  is  correCt,  the  nearly  complete  preservation  of 
the  Prince  cupboard  muSt  now  give  it  the  palm,  and  its 
historical  antecedents  are  so  important  as  to  emphasize 
still  further  its  rarity. 

In  parting  with  the  cupboard,  the  laSt  representative  of 
the  branch  of  the  Howes  family  who  owned  it  and  who  has 
no  descendants,  has  aCted  in  a  fine  spirit,  being  assured 
that  the  cupboard  will  be  honored,  admired,  and  preserved 
as  safely  as  possible,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  pass  to  a  public 
museum. 

*For  type  of  cheft  see  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century,  p.  25. 
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Wh  at  is  a  court  cupboard?  It  has  asdately  name  and  was 
the  important  central  piece  of  furniture  in  Pilgrim  days. 
But  its  name  bears  no  reference  to  courts.  Court  here  is 
merely  curt ,  spelled  long,  and  refers  to  the  short  cupboard 
on  the  main  shelf,  an  invariable  characteristic.  It  was  the 
sideboard  and  safe  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  and  its  possession  was  always  a  mark  of  social  posi¬ 
tion.  Its  elaboration,  size  and  coSt  singled  it  out  as  a  kind  of 
badge  of  family.  Few  are  mentioned  in  old  inventories,  and 
always  in  connection  with  considerable  estates.  MoSt  of 
those  mentioned  in  Massachusetts  were  owned  in  Boston 
and  Salem,  where 
wealth  was  greatest. 

Governor  Prence 
was  jiKl  the  sort  of 
man  to  possess  such 
a  piece.  He,  with 
seven  others,  all, 
except  himself, 

Mayflower  men,  as¬ 
sumed  in  1627  the 
heavy  debt  of  the 
Colony.  They  in¬ 
troduced  wampum, 
tutored  by  the 
Knickerbocker  col¬ 
ony.  By  its  use, 
and  by  trading  with 
Indians,  largely  on 
the  Kennebec  Riv¬ 
er  at  what  is  now 
Augusta,  Maine, 
they  p  a  i  d  their 
debt,  and  the  cup¬ 
board  is  doubtless 
the  result  of  their 
success,  standing 
for  many  a  fathom 
of  wampum. 

Court  cupboards 
very  CtriClly  speak¬ 
ing,  are  open  below 
the  m  a  i  n  shelf. 

When  closed,  they 
are  called  press  cup¬ 
boards.  But  in  or¬ 
dinary  parlance,  at 
leakt,  the  Governor’s  —  they  were  all  court  cupboards. 
Except  a  few  much  later  imitations  in  pine,  the  court  cup¬ 
board  has  an  oak  frame,  and  mostly  oak  panels,  at  leakt  in 
front.  I  he  small  mouldings  are  often  of  cedar  and  the 
turnings  soft  maple,  all  features  of  the  Prince  cupboard. 
The  knobs  are  always  of  wood,  and  small.  The  backs  and 
interiors  are  generally  of  soft  wood,  like  pine.* 

The  English  cupboard  is  of  darker  oak;  the  drawer 
bottoms  and  the  main  shelves  are  of  the  same  wood,  and 

It  has  lately  been  observed  that  hard  (yellow)  pine  is  usual  in  Connecticut 
cheft  fittings.  Soft  pine  marks  the  cheft  and  cupboards,  so  far  examined,  that 
have  been  found  on  Cape  Cod.  A  fine  cheft  of  this  ftyle  found  in  Barnstable,  and 
another,  now  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  encourage  the  presumption  that  these  are  all  Ply¬ 
mouth  pieces.  Of  course  some  maintain  that  John  Alden  made  them.  It  is  a  good 
guess,  since  he  was  the  head  woodworker  of  the  Pilgrims. 


the  handles  generally  are  of  iron.  No  English  cheff,  so  sai 
Lyon,  and  so  say  all  consulted  English  antiquarians,  ha]  1 
any  soft  wood  in  its  structure.!  Persons  at  all  familiar  wit 
early  furniture  can  distinguish  the  difference  at  a  glancelfl 
The  English  cupboard  is  generally  better,  but  it  has  bee  |l 
banned  in  America.  Many  are  spurious.  Even  when  the 
are  good,  there  is  a  Strong  feeling  among  collectors  tha 
they  are  out  of  harmony  in  America.  But,  as  in  the  case  0 
I)r.  hell,  even  if  there  were  no  assignable  reason,  they  ar 
not  liked. 

I  he  sly  novice  might  well  say  that  it  takes  all  his  patriot 

ism  and  love  of  his!  P 
toricity  to  like  an 
American  c  u  p- 
board.  Butafteij  < 
they  are  familiar 
grown,  like  other 
vices,  they  are  grip-j 
ping.  Among  col-  | 
lecftors  their  posses-  i 
sion  marks  initia¬ 
tion  to  the  thirty- 
third  degree.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  in  many 
cases,  that  all  a  man 
hath,  in  the  way  of 
antique  furniture, 
he  would  give  in 
exchange  for  an 
honeSl  American 
court  cupboard. 

T  he  Prince 
cupboard,  like 
moSt,  if  not  all, 
with  a  cheSt  of 
drawers  below,  is 
in  two  sections.  ! 
Each,  in  the  back, 
as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  il¬ 
lustration,  has  four 
panels.  These  pan¬ 
els,  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  drawer  bot¬ 
toms,  drawer  backs, 
the  inside  cupboard 
bottoms,  divisions 
and  shelves,  and  the  upper  outside  end  panels  are  of 
riven  pine.  The  main  and  cap  shelves  and  the  drawer  fronts 
are  of  soft  pine.  As  always,  the  mortised  frame  is  fastened 
with  pins,  oak  in  this  instance  and  generally. 

The  lower  section  consists  of  a  heavy  oak  frame  contain¬ 
ing  two  short  end-to-end  drawers,  and  below  them  two 
long  drawers.  There  is  the  usual  side  groove,  on  the  oak 
drawer  ends,  to  run  on  the  slides  nailed  to  the  frame  ends. 
This  groove  went  out  of  ktyle  rather  suddenly,  in  furniture 
subsequent  to  1700. 

(Until  recently  the  Prince  cupboard  was  supposed  to  be  of  English  origin.  The 
Howes  family  had  loft  the  Prence  tradition  and  had  thought  the  cupboard  import¬ 
ed  by  ThomasHowes  with  other  family  belongings  when  he  came  from  England  in 
1637,  a  moft  improbable  theory,  even  i  f  not  disproved  by  the  conftruction  of  the  cup¬ 
board.  Furniture  so  cumbersome  would  hardlv  have  found  room  in  the  early  vessels. 


Fig. 3  —  The  Prince-Howes  Cupboard  ( from  the  rear ) 


The  small  mouldings  applied  to  the  drawers  and  to  all 
Ihe  panels  are  cedar.  The  heavy  serrated  or  toothed  mould- 
L  between  drawers,  and  on  the  upper  section  is  oak.  It  is 
ii  ancient  device  handed  down  from  Norman  Gothic, 
j  he  drawers  are  alike  in  Style,  and  depth. 

There  are  two  long,  vertical  panels  in  each  outside  end 
•f  the  lower  sedtion.  The  upper  section  has  chaiactenstic 
Lie  panels  below  the  central  panel  and  large  outside  end 
,anels.  The  great  poSts  have  dowels  of  oak  engaging  in 
ockets  at  top  and  bottom;  similar  short  dowels  near  the 
>ack  fit  upper  and  lower  sedlions  together. 

The  original  locks,  one  having  a  key-hole  sidewise,_ 
•ather  than  up  and  down;  the  pintle  hinges,  consisting  of 
towels  on  which  the  door  swings  (juSl  like  the  earliest 
Egyptian  hinge),  and  other  little  touches  ot  the  ancient 
time  are  fascinating  to  observe,  but  too  numerous  to 
enumerate.  The  Stiles  and  rails  of  the  panels  in  the  back 
are  all  carefully  chamfered.  In  restoring,  the  back  has  been 
left  absolutely  as  found,  even  to  its  mouse-holes. 

Restoration  did  not  touch  the  body  of  the  cupboard  or 
any  main  members  of  the  piece  except  the  Stile  feet  which 
required  lengthening  well  outside  the  frame,  from  three 
inches  in  front  to  five  in  the  shortest  back  leg.  The  worms 
were  responsible  for  this  necessity.  There  was  a  base 
moulding  wanting  at  one  end  of  the  upper  sedtion,  and  one 
large  front  drop.  Four  of  the  seven  corbels,  including  all  m 
front,  are  original.  On  the  lower  sedtion  the  little  drops 
were  missing,  as  is  usually  true  in  such  cases.  Five  of  the 
eight  knobs  are  original. 

Altogether,  considering  its  hoary  age,  the  cupboard  was 
in  a  better  Slate  of  preservation  than  any  other  piece,  as 
large  and  as  old,  that  I  have  seen.  . 

The  main  shelves  have  a  shorter  nosing  on  their  thum  :> 
nail”  moulded  edges  than  we  find  on  cheSls.  1  he  same  is 
true  of  the  Parmenter  cupboard.  The  corbels  of  the  cornice 
on  the  front  and  the  fronts  of  the  ends  are  divided  into 
three  sedlions  each,  whereas  the  rear  end  corbels  are  only 
two-thirds  as  heavy  and  are  composed  of  two  sedlions  each. 

The  entablature  projedls  a  little  beyond  the  vertical  line 
of  the  main  shelf.  The  common  names  for  the  entablature 
are  the  hood,  head,  or,  better  than  either,  the  canop\.  It 


will  be  noted  that  there  is  in  all  the  mouldings  a  very  nar¬ 
row  fillet  with  a  succession  of  regular  groups  of  notches 
such  as  we  see  later  in  the  rounded  pencil  and  pearl 
ornament. 

The  main  body  of  the  cupboard  is  in  oak  which  for¬ 
tunately  has  never  been  painted.  It  is  somewhat  dark¬ 
ened  by  age  and  oil,  but  is  much  lighter  than  English  oak. 
The  great  poSts  and  all  applied  ornaments,  the  channel 
mouldings,  the  drawer  panels  and  the  flat  sedlion  ot  the 
lintel  are  a  very  dark  bottle  green,  easy  to  mistake  for 
black.  The  dentils  and  their  toothed  points  are  in  the  same 
color,  but  the  opposing  cut  out  serrations  are  in  reel.  I  he 
cedar  mouldings  were  perhaps  painted  red,  but  their  coloi 
has  softened  to  a  reddish  brown. 

The  cupboard  is  56  inches  high;  51  inches  wide,  across 
the  front;  22p2  inches  deep  on  the  cap  shelf  and  22  inches 
on  the  main  shelf.  The  width  of  the  body  is  47 x/2  inc ies. 
The  depth  21  inches.  I  he  cupboard  sedlion,  above  the 
main  shelf,  is  23%  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  overhang  of 
the  canopy  is  six  and  three-quarters  inches.  Ihe  drawers 
are  six  inches  deep.  The  doors,  including  the  hidden  por¬ 
tion  on  the  hinge  side,  are  13X  inches  wide  and  14)4 
inches  high.  The  Stiles  are  2 yi  by  3^  inches. 

This  massive,  impressive  and  completely  harmonious 
piece,  embodying  the  highest  expression  of  craftsmanship 
among  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  unfortunately  came  to  light 
only  in  November,  1921,  too  late  to  be  a  feature  in  the  pil¬ 
grimage  of  1921.  It  is  here  firSt  publicly  pidlured  and  de¬ 
scribed. 

Considered  from  a  critical  standpoint,  there  is  not  any 
great  art  worth  in  seventeenth  century  furniture,  either 
American  or  English.  It  is  not  only  somewhat  crude,  but 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  rounded  relief  carving  of  the  Comic 
and  the  early  Renaissance.  Yet,  the  decline  from  this  Pil¬ 
grim  furniture  to  the  present  is  much  greater,  All  this  is 
beside  the  point,  however.  The  rescue  of  such  articles 
proves  —  and  this  is  vitally  interesting  —  that  the  lattei 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  America  developed  a 
high  degree  of  taSte,  breadth  and  elegance  in  homes  and 
their  furnishings.  It  surprised  even  English  visitors  of  the 
time. 
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Our  Martial  Pistols 

By  Charles  Winthrop  Sawyer 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


UNCLE  SAM  firft  began  to  manufacture  pistols  in  his 
own  armories  about  five  score  years  ago.  That  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  that  period  offers  an 
excellent  starting  place.  Between  those  early  pistols  and  our 
present  ones  there  are  points  of  similarity,  Strange  as  it 
may  seem;  juft  as  there  are  certain  points  in  common  be¬ 
tween  political  conditions  then  and  now.  So,  today,  the 
subject  of  our  martial  pistols  is  an  apt  one.  Let  us,  then, 
go  at  it  thoroughly,  and  inspeft  the  whole  lot  of  our  martial 
pistols  from  firft  to  laft,  because  we  can  learn  something 
even  from  the  antique  ones.  The  inventor  and  the  ord¬ 
nance  officer  may  yet  obtain  good  from  them,  and  the 
civilian  will  obtain  even  more. 

Firft  we  shall  attempt  to  view  our  antique  piftols  educa¬ 
tionally:  next  to  classify  all  our  martial  piftols  into  three 
groups — the  piftol-clubs,  the  obsolete  repeaters,  and  the 
modern  repeaters. 

Through  inspection,  both 
individually  and  in  groups, 
the  out-of-date  arms  will 
yield  us  considerable  of 
value.  Then,  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  paft  and  the 
present,  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  the  future. 

Antique  arms  have  cer¬ 
tain  sentimental  or  spirit¬ 
ual  attributes  by  reason  of 
their  age,  and  their  roman¬ 
tic  adventures  through  association  with  picturesque  peo¬ 
ple  and  events  of  by-gone  days,  ft  is  good  for  us  to  yield  to 
their  enchantment,  to  let  them  stimulate  our  dormant 
poetic  tendencies  and  allow  them  to  create  for  us  clean 
mental  pictures.  Moreover,  to  know  antique  arms  well, 
we  muft  know  also  the  men  and  manners  and  machinery 
contemporary  with  them.  They  are,  therefore,  in  a  mild 
and  easy  fashion,  educational  ftimulators. 

Besides  these  gentle  attributes,  ancient  arms  have  hard 
and  practical  values  hidden  until  displayed  by  an  expert. 
Consider,  for  inftance,  their  teftimony  againft  minor  his¬ 
torical  lies  and  for  forgotten  arts.  As  to  the  former,  the 
old  arms  sfiand  for  faCt  and  truth,  gainsaying  the  ana¬ 
chronisms  of  modern  illustrators,  coftumers,  sculptors, 
novelifts,  and  hiftorians  ad  infinitum.  Anachronisms  are 
lies  and — though  unintentional — are  little  less  misleading 
and  harmful.  Consider  these  instances: — 

Hiftorically  viewed,  it  is  unfortunate  that  an  admired, 
celebrated,  and  much  visited  ftatue  of  a  Minute  Man  is 
provided  with  a  kind  of  gun  not  in  exiftence  in  1775.  The 
public,  it  discovering  this  error,  might  juftly  challenge 
also  the  Minute  Man,  for,  if  the  gun  is  wrong,  why  is  the 

This  is  the  firft  of  a  series,  the  individual  numbers  of  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time. 


man  right;  and,  if  both  are  wrong,  what  good  is  tha 
ftatue?  In  a  widely  read  hiftorical  novel  the  apparent  pur 
pose  of  which  is  to  portray  vividly  and  accurately  the 
period  of  the  Forty  Niners,  one  of  the  characters  “quickh 
drew  his  long  blue  Smith  and  Wesson.”  We  are  not  edified, 
but  are  pained  by  the  faCt  that  he  was  too  quick  by  mam 
years. 

An  eminent  hiftorian  has  reduced  the  worth  of  his  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  the  War  of  1812  by  equipping  an  American 
Army  Officer  with  a  “heavy  Colt.”  This  absurdity  shakes 
one’s  faith  in  the  whole  ftory.  The  same  authority  calls  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  an  artillery  battle.  These  two  bits  of 
information,  as  important  in  their  place  as  any  others  in 
the  whole  book,  would  make  anybody  queftion  hiftorv. 
When  we  inspeCt  modern  pictures  for  their  educational 
value,  we  find  anachronisms  too  numerous  to  count.  As  a 
single  inftance  of  many  kinds  of  such  errors,  look  at  the 

Thanksgiving  numbers  of 
our  leading  periodicals  dis-  | 
playing  elaborate  cover 
pictures  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  turkey  hunting 
with  Model  1836  U.  S. 
army  piftols,  Eureka  Air 
Guns,  and  Merwin  &  Hul- 
bert  revolvers. 

Antique  arms  bear  posi¬ 
tive  as  well  as  negative 
teftimony.  They  are,  in 
themselves,  evidence  of 
forgotten  arts.  To  these  specimens  of  our  anceftors’  inven¬ 
tive  power  and  handicraft  the  arms  engineer  refers  for 
mechanical  secrets  and  for  chemical  effeCts  long  ago  for¬ 
gotten  but  now  again  valuable.  The  average  man  believes 
that  we  know  all  that  our  anceftors  knew  and  more.  The 
arms  engineer,  however,  finds  that  the  armorers  of  old 
knew  and  practiced,  not  only  all  the  fundamentals  of  quan¬ 
tity  production  and  interchangeability,  but  also  used  a  vaft 
deal  of  valuable  technical  method,  which  has  since  been 
loft.  Many  an  arms  manufacturer  of  the  present  day,  here 
and  abroad,  unable  to  meet  increased  coft  and  reduced 
sales,  has  been  saved  from  failure  and  set  again  on  a  firm 
business  base  by  an  arms  engineer  who  knew  old  arms  as 
well  as  modern  ones,  old-time  short  cuts,  and  the  twifts  of 
the  trade,  by  which  the  old-time  arms  makers  saved  them¬ 
selves  when  in  similar  precarious  situation. 

In  the  matter  of  loft  details,  take  coloration  of  metal  as 
an  inftance.  The  average  blue-black  finish  of  modern  pistols 
is  obtained  with  heat  and  charcoal.  The  process  is  com¬ 
paratively  expensive.  But  we  know  that  nearly  a  century 
ago  the  official  United  States  piftol  maker,  Simeon  North, 
obtained  a  similar  color  on  parts  of  some  of  the  piftols  he 
made.  We  know  prices  then  and  now,  and  realize  that  his 
method  muft  have  been  an  inexpensive  one.  So  we  apply 
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Fig.  2  —  Model  i  804,  Army 
Marked  Harpers  Ferry ,  1806. 

Length,  1 5^4  inches.  The  10-inch 
oAagonal  barrel  is  rifled,  and  is  calibre  .54;  to  carry  a 
half  ounce  balk  A  few  were  made  each  year  during  1 804 
to  1806,  and  were  issued  to  non-coms  of  rifle  companies. 
This  is  the  earliest  rifled  military  pistol  issued  by  any 
government  as  a  regulation  arm.  In  essentials  of  design 
his  model  corresponds  with  our  contemporary  rifle,  the  Model  1800  rifle, 
nd  is  of  the  same  calibre,  to  carry  the  same  size  of  ball.  The  iron  ram- 
od  has  a  brass  end,  cupped  to  fit  the  ball.  A  greased  patch  was  used:  and, 
vith  a  small  powder  charge,  —  say  1 5  grains  —  in  the  hands  of  such  ex- 
>ert  marksmen  as  were  the  officers  of  our  ancient  rifle  regiments,  the 
)i&ol  insured  considerable  accuracy  within  50  yards.  Unfortunately,  the 
iccumulation  of  powder  residue  put  it  out  of  commission  after  a  few 
hots.  Accordingly  after  1806,  during  the  flint  period,  our  government 
ssued  smooth  bores. 


wrapped  together  into  a  paper-covered 
packet.  Service  ammunition  was  more  com¬ 
monly  issued  loose,  in  the  form  of  a  half 
pound  of  powder  in  a  flask  or  horn  and  a  lot 
of  loose  halls  and  buckshot.  When  the  sol¬ 
dier  had  loSt,  or  fired,  all  his  lead  he  pulled  off 
his  buttons  and  fired  them,  —  or  fired  peb¬ 
bles  or  dirt.  On  shipboard,  pistol  ammunition  was  fre¬ 
quently  made  from  broken  glass  and  crockery,  ruSty  nails, 
or  bits  of  brass  and  copper;  these  would  otherwise  have 
been  wantage  from  the  cook’s  galley  and  the  carpenters’ 
and  gunners’  quarters. 

Group  I  furnishes  the  following  data  for  consideration: 

1.  Early  sea-service  arms  were,  to  the  utmost  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  built  of  brass  or  bronze  to  avoid  ruSt  and  econo¬ 
mize  time  spent  upon  keeping  them  in  order. 

2.  Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  spherical 
bullet  of  large  caliber  was  preferred  for  close-combat 
arms  to  the  pointed  bullet.  It  had  maximum  shocking 
power. 


to  one  of  Mr.  North’s  pieces  of  colored  metal  our  smatter¬ 
ing  of  chemistry,  metallurgy  and  microscopy,  and  find  that 
the  result  he  secured  was  produced  quickly  with  a  single 
inexpensive  chemi¬ 
cal.  Adopted  again, 
time  and  money  are 
saved.  Illustrations 
might  be  multiplied 
i  indefinitely.  While 
information  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  antique 
arms  merely  by 
reading  about  them, 
nevertheless  a  good 
deal  of  interest  and  value  may  be  gained  by  the  reader 
from  text  and  picture,  particularly  where  various  arms  are 
classified  into  groups,  which  will  be  the  method  employed 
in  these  discussions. 

Group  I 

Group  I  includes  all  of  the  flint-lock  period  and  the  firSt 
of  the  cap-lock  period.  The  arms  which  compose  it  are 
associated  because  they  are  a  fighting  unit.  They  are  all 
pistol-clubs;  designed  as  such;  built  as  such;  and,  excepting 
the  Model  1804  piStol,  much  more  valuable  as  clubs  than 
as  piStols.  They  are  all  close-combat  arms.  As  piStols  they 
are  more  deadly  at  close  range  than  modern  ones.  On  the 
other  hand,  beyond  arm’s  length  they  are, 
as  piStols,  of  little  use.  They  are  all  muzzle- 
loaders  and  single  shooters.  They  were  is¬ 
sued  in  pairs,  permitting  two  shots  in  the 
beginning,  or  one  shot  held  in  reserve. 

Excepting  Model  1804,  the  piStols  of  this 
group  are  smooth  bores  of  large  caliber. 

Nominally  the  charge  was  about  30  grains  of 
powder  with  a  spherical  bullet  nearly  the 
size  of  the  bore.  Such  a  charge  was  the  abtual 
one  only  when  it  was  issued  as  fixed  am¬ 
munition; —  that  is,  powder  and  bullet 


During  the  spherical  bullet  period,  the  smooth-bore 
piStol  had  preference  over  the  one  of  rifled  bore.  War¬ 
fare  conditions  entailed  then  a  maximum  of  hand-to- 

hand  fighting,  in 
which  the  smooth¬ 
bore  pistol  and  the 
spherical  bullet 
gave  beSt  results. 
Corredt  for  today. 
And  how  about 
ball-and-buck,  and 
miniature  shrapnel, 
also  for  today? 

4.  Antique  Ameri¬ 
can  military  piStols 
had  loaded  and  metal-capped  butts  and  a  total  length 
ample  to  give  power  as  a  club.  Empty,  the  piStol  was  Still 
a  very  formidable  weapon.  Our  modern  piStols,  empty, 
are  insignificant. 

5.  Simplicity,  coSt,  speed  of  manufacture.  In  Group  I  the 
number  of  separate  parts  to  a  piStol  averages  32.  A  Colt 
.45  automatic  has  about  twice  as  many  parts.  Simplicity 
is  as  desirable  now  as  then.  The  loss  of  an  old-time  piStol 
coSt  the  government  about  one-third  as  much  as  that  of 
a  modern  one,  and  three  new  ones  to  replace  it  were 
made  in  the  time  now  required  to  make  one  modern 
piece. 

Within  Group  I  there  is  a  Stride  from  flint-lock  to  cap- 


Fig.  4  —  Model  1808,  Navy 

Marked  S.  North,  Berlin,  Con.,  U.  States.  Length,  16U 
inches;  calibre  .69;  smooth  bore,  using  the  same  size  ball  as  the  con¬ 
temporary  musket.  The  coil  of  these  arms  to  the  government  was  $5,875 
each.  The  mountings  are  of  brass.  The  barrel  and  lock  were  coated  with 
brown  lacquer. 


Fig.  3  —  Model  1806,  Army,  Navy 

Marked  Harpers  Ferry,  1806.  Length,  i6^d  inches; 
calibre  .54;  smooth  bore,  taking  a  half  ounce  ball.  This  type  was  issued  to 
any  branch  of  the  service.  Like  the  model  1804,  this  piktol  had  certain  de¬ 
tails  of  external  design  conforming  to  those  of  the  Model  1800  rifle. 
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lock.  Our  laft  flint  military  piktol  was  the  Model  1836. 
It  terminated  a  Stagnation  period  which  was  not  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  duration  merely,  but  went  back  several 
hundred  years  to  the  beginning  of  firearms.  The  Stagnation 
was  due  to  the  inability  of  inventors  to  find  a  means  of 
producing  explosion  with  certainty  under  the  handicaps  of 
wind  and  rain.  The  copper  cap  overcame  this  defecff.  It  is 
interesting,  and  possibly  of  value,  to  observe  that  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  percussion  syStem  did  not  have  this  end  in 
view,  and  that  the  syStem,  as  he  designed  it,  was  imperfedt 
in  this  respect.  1  he  syStem  felt  its  way  along,  was  advanced 
by  successive  inventors,  and  culminated  successfully  as  the 
result  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  many  bright 
minds.  Our  next  mili¬ 
tary  piStol  which  will 
be  radically  different 
from  our  present  ones, 
will  also  require  the 
application  of  many 
minds  during  a  series 
of  years  before  it  will 
achieve  full  power. 

The  development  of 
the  United  States  pis¬ 
tol  from  1800  to  1843 
Is  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  pistols 
and  the  technical  dis¬ 
cussion  accompanying  them. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  observing  that  conditions  today,  in 


the  beginning  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  ar 
not  so  very  different  from  conditions  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  preceding  century,  when  the  Unitec  1 
States  began  to  manufacture  its  own  weapons1  ■ 
“Disarmament”  is  not  a  newly  invented  word 
Five  score  years  ago  it  was  on  many  tongues 
Recent  experience  has  led  us  to  substitute  anothen  ■ 
word,  “reduction,”  which  is  safer. 

But  the  arms  engineer  feels  Strongly  that  “reduction” 
however  desirable,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  become  tan¬ 
tamount  to  Stagnation.  For  a  long  time  the  development 
of  the  modern  automatic  piStol  has  been  virtually  at  ajl> 
Standstill;  from  a  military  Standpoint  further  improve-; 
ments  in  the  existing  weapon  are  likely  to  prove  valueless.;  I 
The  firSt  Step  in  a  genuine  advance  will  probably  be  in  the 
complete  discarding  of  the  piStol  of  today,  and  the  design-: 
ing  of  one  in  terms  of  the  new  conditions  which  modern; 
warfare  has  imposed. 

There  have  in  the  paSl  occurred  similar  periods  of  Stag¬ 
nation,  each  followed  by  a  swift  leap  forward.  Foreign 
governments  are  working  night  and  day  to  discover  the 
probable  landing  place  of  the  next  leap,  and  are  employ¬ 
ing  their  ableSt  scientists  to  make  it  both  sure  and  long. 
They  are  probably  discovering  that  what  the  present-day 

piStol  has  gained  in  cer¬ 
tain  aspeCts  of  speed 
and  precision,  it  has  1 
loSt  in  the  direction  of 
general  availibility  at  , 
close  quarters.  It  has  I 
loSt  in  other  respeCts.  k 
This,  however,  is  not 
a  dissertation  on  the  k 
proprieties  of  future  | 
army  pistols,  but  on  I 
the  development  of  1 
the  piStols  now  in  use.  ■ 
The  complete  series  of 
these  articles  should 
make  this  fairly  clear. 
How  old  points  of 
excellence  are  often  loSt  in  gaining  new  points  of  excellence, 
should  likewise  become  apparent. 


Fig.  6  —  Model  1810,  Army.  ( banded 
barrel) 

Marked  S.  North ,  Berlin ,  Con.,  U.  States. 
Length,  15  inches;  calibre  .54;  smooth  bore.  Price  was  $6.00  each. 

These  Model  1810  pistols  mark  the  beginning  of  standardization  of 
parts  in  our  martial  piStols.  The  contractor  wrote  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  “I  find  that  by  confining  a  workman  to  one  particular  limb 
of  the  piStol  until  he  has  made  2000,”  (the  contract  was  for  2ooopiStols), 
save  at  least  pf  of  his  labor.”  From  this  experimental  beginning  soon  came  inter¬ 
changeability  of  parts  (see  Model  1813). 


Fig.  7  —  Model  1813,  Army 

Made  by  North.  Those  firSt  made  were  marked 
with  the  old  Stamp.  Those  made  after  1813-14 
bore  the  new  address  of  the  faCtory,  Middletown,  Conn.  Length, 
15 x/i  inches;  calibre  of  those  first  made  .69:  of  the  later  ones  .54. 

In  the  contract  the  weight  was  specified  as  not  toexceed3p2  pounds. 
The  contract  was  for  20,000.  The  price  was  $>7.00  each,  including  a 
Stated  number  of  spare  parts,  and  also  bullet  screws  and  screwdrivers. 
The  contract  also  specified  that  “the  component  parts  of  piStols  are  to 
correspond  so  exaCtly,  that  any  limb  or  part  of  one  piStol  may  be  fitted  to  any  other 
piStol  of  the  twenty  thousand.”  This  contract  marked  the  beginning  of  a  revolution 
in  the  manufacture  of  our  military  arms. 
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Fig.  8  —  Model  1814,  Army 
Marked  Harpers  Ferry  and 
the  date  of  manufacture.  Made 
during  1814-1817,  inclusive.  Length,  15^  inches; 
calibre  .54;  smooth. 


Fig.  12  —  Model  1826,  Army,  Navy 
Length,  1354  inches;  length  of  barrel, 
5-8;  calibre  .54,  smooth.  Those  for  sea  service  were  tin¬ 
plated.  Similar  in  essentials  to  Model  1819;  slight  change  in 
the  proportions. 


Model  1832 

(No  picture).  Harpers  Ferry  make,  cap  lock, 
experimental.  Only  a  few  made. 


- - 

- J 

— | 

Fig.  C, 

[Model  1815 

Army  — - - of  cock 

Marked  Springfield  and  the  date  of  manufacture.  Made  dur- 
I  ing  1815-1820,  inclusive.  The  specimen  shown  is  fitted  for  a 
shoulder  sdock:  some  of  the  others  of  this  model  were  not.  The 
early  issues  of  this  model  had  goose-neck  cocks.  The  entire 
locks  of  the  fird  thousand  were  purchased  ready-made  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  late  issues  had  the  form  of  cock  shown  in  the  en¬ 
larged  sketch. 


Fig.  10  —  Model  1816,  Army 
Made  by  North.  Length, 

1 inches; calibre. 54; smooth; sight  on  band. 

This  Model  1816  is  a  revised  Model  1813,  and  comes 
within  that  contract  for  20,000.  The  contract  had  5 
years  to  run.  In  1815  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  “The  calibre  of  the  pidols,  for  greater  sim¬ 
plicity,  might  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  rifle.  It  is  essentially  wrong 
in  my  opinion  to  give  a  pidol  the  calibre  of  a  musket,  whicn  I  am 
informed  has  been  done  in  some  of  those  made  for  the  United  States 


Fig.  a  —  Model  1819,  Army,  Navy 
The  type  issued  to  the  army  had  a  slid¬ 
ing  bolt  on  the  exterior  of  the  lock  plate 
as  a  “safety”  to  hold  the  lock  at  half  cock.  The  navy  type 
was  without  the  safety,  but  had,  indead,  a  belt  hook  on  the 
left  side.  Also  the  navy  pidol  was  plated  with  tin  to  prevent 
rud.  Otherwise  these  army  and  navy  pidols  were  similar. 

_  There  were  three  sizes  of  each,  their  respective  lengths, 

17 24,  15  3-8,  and  13L2  inches.  For  all,  the  calibre  was  .54,  smooth. 


_ 


Fig. 13  —  Model  1836,  Army,  Navy 
Length,  13  13-16  inches;  length  of  barrel, 
8 y2  inches;  calibre  .54,  smooth.  Average 
weight  2  pounds  1 1  ounces.  The  service  charge  was  50  grains  of 
rifle  powder  and  a  half  ounce  ball. 

This  was  the  lad  of  our  flint  military  pidols,  and  possibly 
the  bed  in  both  appearance  and  workmanship. 

Some  of  these  pidols  dill  exid  unused  and  in  new  condition. 
Careful  measurements  of  the  bore  of  one  such,  made  by 
contractor  Rob’t.  Johnson,  using  an  eleCtro-micrometer, 
show  that  its  bore  does  not  vary  from  a  true  cylinder  by  even 
one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Can  modern  mechanicians  fine- 
bore  as  cheaply  as  Johnson  did?  Who  can 
guess  his  methods? 


Fig.  13 —  Model  1842,  Army 

Length,  14  inches;  length  of  barrel,  8J^ 
inches;  calibre  .54,  smooth.  Average  weight,  2  pounds  12 
ounces.  The  service  charge  was  50  grains  of  rifle  powder  and 
a  half  ounce  ball.  This  was  our  fird  cap-lock  military  pidol. 
Still  a  pidol-club  but  its  improved  firing  system  makes  it  a 
darting  point  for  the  far  jump  to  Group  II. 


Fig.  13  —  Model  1843,  Army, 
Navy 

Commonly  called  the  Box 
Lock  pistol.  Length,  1 1 H  inch;  calibre  .54  and  .56, — 

_  some  smooth  and  others  rifled. 

Note  the  combination  of  cap-lock  and  rifled  barrel.  This  was  a  prelim¬ 
inary  to  repetition  of  fire  through  a  single  rifled  barrel. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

Sun  'Trials  and  Jfaden  Cjods,  and  the  \Art  If  ealth  of  Cjermany 


By  Autolycos 


O T)  O  3'Cj'  When  fashionable  folk  go  to  Good- 
/  wood,  the  London  season  ends;and  when  yachting  at 
Cowes  comes  on, the  fashionable  queues  at  Chris¬ 
tie’s  and  at  Sotheby’s  are  reduced  to  a  thread  of  ju£t  those 
cognoscenti  to  whom  col¬ 
lecting  is  the  be  all  and 
end  all  of  existence.  As 
an  emporium  London  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more 
cosmopolitan;  even  Ger¬ 
mans  are  here  with  marks 
at  thirty-six  a  penny 
offering  something  more 
than  paper  figments  in 
return  for  the  graved 
work  of  Albrecht  Diirer 
and  the  drawings  of 
Hans  Holbein. 

French,  Russian  and 
Dutch  connoisseurs  fore¬ 
gather  to  compete  with 
the  ubiquitous  Amer¬ 
ican  buyer.  But  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  is  comparatively  fes¬ 
tive,  Londoners  en  masse 
have  plunged  into  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  sea¬ 
front,  braving  the  air 
currents  of  the  North 
Sea  (or  German  Ocean), 
or  lower  down  on  the 
map  watching  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  vessels  from 
Europeenteringthe  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel,  or,  as  the 
French  more  aptly  term 
that  narrow  sheet  of 
water,  La  Manche. 


The  English  have  ju£t 
celebrated  the  centenary 
of  the poetShelley, whose 
body  was  snatched  by 
Italy,  in  frowning  mood, 
as  Byron  was  claimed 
by  Greece.  It  was  Shel¬ 
ley  who,  in  his  ecstatic  moments,  sailed  five-pound  notes 
twisted  into  paper  ships  on  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park. 
But  in  greater  ecstasy  he  wrote: 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  advise  sundry  visitors  fron 
America  and  to  point  to  constellations  half  hidden  in  th 
London  miSts.  I  have  advised  them  to  eschew  the  mum 
mies  in  the  British  Museum  and  to  pay  at  leaSt  one  hurrie 

call  on  Prince  Rupert 


the  fineSt  piece  of  Eng¬ 
lish  pottery  in  the  world 
possibly  the  world’s  fin 
eSt  piece  of  portraiture 
in  clay.  (See  illustration. 
It  is  larger  than  life  and 
represents  the  dashing 
nephew  of  King  Charles 
the  FirSt,  who  swung  his! 
troopers  against  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides.  We 
know  Sir  Peter  Lely’s 
fine  portrait  engraved  by 
Blooteling, — a  rare  en¬ 
graving. 

The  potter,  John 
Dwight*  of  Fulham  (just 
that  part  of  London  one 
sees  when  looking  weSt 
from  the  Houses  of  Parli- 
ment),  held  his  secrets  of 
fine  stoneware  to  the 
wonderment  of  modern 
potters,  and,  working  be¬ 
tween  1671  and  1676, 
outdistanced  the  Staf¬ 
fordshire  potters  until 
about  1720.  when  his 
formulae  were  dupli¬ 
cated.  But,  alas,  his 
genius  died  with  him. 
There  is  only  one  John 
Dwight,  and  as  the  late 
Monsieur  Solon  re¬ 
marked,  “He  is  your 
greatest  potter,  he  is 
equal  to  our  Palissy, 
the  great  ceramist.” 


Prince  Rupert  ( Seventeenth  century  terra  cotta') 

This  buSt  marks  John  Dwight  of  Fulham  as  one  of  the  great  portrait  sculptors  of  all 
time.  It  is  life  size,  of  drab  ware,  enriched  with  oil  gilding.  The  decoration  is  that  of 
the  order  of  the  garter. 


With  weather  unpro- 
pitious  in  London,  sun¬ 
dials  have  been  much  in 
evidence  in  salesrooms.  They  bear  quaint  mottoes,  such  as 
“I  register  only  the  truth”;  “I  mark  only  the  sunny  hours”; 
“God  tips  my  rosy  finger,  Sluggard  do  not  linger”;  and 


London:  that  great  sea  whose  ebb  and  flow 

At  once  is  dead  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 
Vomits  its  wrecks  and  £till  howls  on  for  more. 
Yet  in  its  depths,  what  treasures! 


*Dwight  secured  patent  in  1671  for  a  Stoneware  which  he  claimed  to  equal 
the  German  product,  known  as  “Cologne  ware.”  In  1693  he  brought  suit  againSt 
various  infringers  of  his  patent.  He  died  in  1703.  The  Prince  Rupert  was  dis¬ 
covered  hidden  in  a  walled  chamber  of  the  Fulham  works  in  1866. 
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illiam  and  Mary  Table  ( about  1700 ) 

Serpentine  Stretchers  and  fine  turnings  are  characteristic  of  the  beSt  walnut 
tradition,  yet  the  table  is  of  oak.  Opinion  may  differ  as  to  whether  the  use  of 
oak  here  is  a  provincial  device  or  a  conscious  reversion  to  the  usual  Jacobean 
material. 


jther  rich  diCta  of  early  English  origin.  These  sundials 
lave  a  fascination,  silent  messengers  of  Time’s  slow  feet, 
vvith  pendulum  of  shadow  measuring  the  passing  day. 

Concomitant  with  these  Stone  dials  and  their  graven 
3  appear  leaden  garden  figures,  the  gods  of  the  gar- 
atched  from  lawns  and  sunlit  terraces,  to  be  ap- 
.  Uprooted  from  their  native  green-swards,  they 
in  grim  rows  in  duSty  auCtior  rooms,  awaiting  the 
bidder,  like  slaves  in  the  old-time  markets. 

I  referred,  some  time  ago  in  this  page,  to  the  Aladdin’s 
cave  in  Covent  Garden  and  advised  American  visitors  to 
Storm  this  hidden  citadel  of  bargains.  Recently  a  fine 
Greek  tombstone  a  foot  square,  representing  a  child  with  a 
dog,  two  thousand  years  old,  passed  under  the  hammer  for 
two  shillings.  This  gem,  unnoticed  by  the  casual  traffickers 
in  art,  has  now  been  presented  to  the  British  Museum  and 
I  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  terra-cotta  room.  What  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  American  expert  was  loSt  when  that  ancient 
dog  passed  for  less  than  a  song;  but  London  has  so  many 
negleCted  opportunities! 


*  *  * 


The  William  and  Mary  period  in  English  furniture  sug¬ 
gests  walnut,  inevitably.  But  there  occurs  an  occasional 
carry-over  from  the  earlier  oak  tradition.  The  table  illus¬ 
trated  has  much  of  the  fineness  of  a  design  in  walnut.  The 
i  serpentine  Stretchers  are,  indeed,  more  exquisitely  drawn 
than  is  usual  even  in  the  more  elegant  cabinet  wood.  Yet 
this  example  is  in  oak, — a  provincial  piece  whose  humbler 
Strain  is  chiefly  evident  in  its  material  and  in  its  heavy 
squared  legs. 

*  *  * 

f  In  Amsterdam  the  influx  of  foreign  visitors,  in  spite  of 
the  exchange,  has  been  abnormal.  The  dropping  German 
mark  upset  all  precalculations  of  tourists  as  to  cheapness. 
As  Lord  Canning  said  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  regard 
[  to  a  treaty  with  England.  “The  fault  of  the  Dutch  is  giv- 
ing  too  little  and  asking  too  much.”  Increased  interest  is 


being  paid  to  all  that  Rembrandt  ever  did.  His  drawings 
have  been  snatched  Irom  English  portfolios  and  from  noble¬ 
men’s  collections  under  the  hammer  in  London.  In  conse¬ 
quence  ihe  richness  of  Dutch  collections  is  becoming  phe¬ 
nomenal.  The  neutral  nation  is  beginning  to  score  in  art. 

At  Cologne  the  army  of  occupation  is  spending  money. 
English  collectors  have  been  especially  indefatigable.  On 
the  whole,  it  muSt  be  said  that  the  fabrication  of  works  of 
art  is  less  practised  in  Germany  at  the  present  moment 
than  in  b ranee  and  Belgium,  and  the  Germans  will  not 
part  with  their  real  works  of  art.  How  many  people  have 
seen  the  fine,  delicate,  iron  necklaces  and  fan-mounts  of 
exquisite  workmanship  which  old  German  families  pass  on 
as  heirlooms?  The  Allies,  panic-Stricken  at  the  wholesale 
manufacture  of  paper  money  standing  on  the  shifting 
quicksands  of  the  mark, have, singularly  enough,  forgotten 
the  Green  Vaults  of  Dresden,  with  their  countless  art 
treasures,  the  galleries  of  Leipsig  and  Munich,  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  old  masterpieces  scattered  throughout  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Empire  worth,  under  the  hammer,  anything  from 
£10,000  to  £50,000  apiece. 

The  art  capital  of  Germany  is  an  asset  not  yet  given 
much  consideration.  But  Lloyd  George  and  Company  do 
not  understand  art.  They  come  from  Wales. 

*  *  * 

Russian  items  Still  filter  through, — mainly  underground. 
A  number  of  early  nineteenth-century  examples  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  markets  of  Brussels  and  Paris  and  also  of 
London.  They  are  similar  to  examples  exhibited  at  the 
1851  Art  Exhibition,  to  which  all  nations  contributed.  Two 
interesting  types  are  illustrated.  The  jeweled  surfaces, 
ruby  and  emerald,  have  no  equal  in  glass.  The  forms  are 
perfeCt  in  outline.  Here  the  barbaric  north  of  Elurope  vies 
with  Venice  and  Murano.  I  commend  all  such  enamelled 
examples  to  the  minor  collector.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  products  of  Bohemia,  which,  in  their 
way,  are  fine  but  not  on  quite  the  same  artistic  plane. 


Russian  Glass  Beakers  ( mid-nineteenth  century ) 
Enamelled  and  gilded  with  semi-Oriental  richness. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 


Early  ^ American  Editions  of  English  f lassies 


By  George  H.  Sargent 


SOMEWHERE  in  this  land  of  ours,  reposing  for¬ 
gotten  for  half  a  century  or  more  on  the  shelves  of 
some  mukty  library,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  trunk  full  of 
old  books  in  the  attic  or  shed,  is  probably  a  small  duo¬ 
decimo  volume  in  the 


original  leather  binding, 
bearing  the  title:  The 
Pilgrim  s  Progress  from 
this  World  to  That  which 
is  to  come  delivered  under 
the  Similitude  of  a  Dream, 
and  bearing  the  imprint, 


well’s  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson ,  Burns’s  Poems  —  such  books  : 
these,  whose  fame  is  established  as  long  as  English  liter: 
ture  remains,  are  valuable  in  their  firSf  American  edition 
as  well  as  in  their  original  issues.  The  early  booksellers  an 

printers  in  what  is  ncr 


e; 


Boston  in  New-England. 


Printed  by  Samuel  Green 
upon  Assignment  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Sewall;  and  are  to  be 
sold  by  John  Usher  of 
Boston ,  16S1. 

Should  good  fortune 
beStow  upon  you  the 
privilege  of  finding  this 
little  book,  you  will  be¬ 
come  the  possessor  of  the 
firSt  great  classic  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  printed  in 
America.  You  will  also 
have  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  world’s  known  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  particular 
edition,  the  only  perfect 
copy  of  which  is  now  in 
the  library  of  Henry  E. 
Huntington  at  San  Gab¬ 
riel,  California.  The 
other  known  copies  are, 
one  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  wanting  five 
leaves,  and  one  sold  at 
Sotheby’s  auction  rooms 
in  London  in  December, 
1902,  which,  also,  was 
lacking  several  leaves. 
Apart  from  its  rarity,  its 
antiquarian  interest  and 
its  literary  merit,  this 
edition  ranks  as  one  of 


T  H  E 


Trim 


Progrefs 


FROM 

THIS  WORLD, 

T  O 

That  which  to  come.: 


Deliv  ered  under  the  Similitude  of  a 


D  REAM 


^Wherein  is  Difcovercd  the  Manner 
oi  hA  letting  out.  Hi*  Da'-gerousr 
JOURNEY, 

A  N  D  • 

i  - 

:  Safe  Arrival  attheOcfsred  Couatrey. 


By  fO'HM  BVNTAN.  ■% 


/  Lwe  rtfed  Similitudes^  HoCea  uu  j|L 


a* 


POSTON  IN  NPwENGlAND 
;  '  ■  Y  by  S.tmutl  Grtcn  upon  Af, 

;  ;  ;;nt  of  S-amuel  Small :  and • 
■;  Co  be  fold  by  John  TJfkvr 
1  <5  8  I. 
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Pilgrim’s  Progress 

The  firSt  reprint  of  an  English  literary  masterpiece  to  be  produced  in 
America.  Of  this  edition  only  three  copies  are  known  to  exist. 


the  United  States  issue 
hundreds  of  reprints  c 
religious  works,  and  th 
severe  literature  of  ou 
ancestors  reflected  theij 
life.  But, generally, it  wa 
not  until  the  fame  of  ail 
English  author  had  beef 
established  beyond  a 
question  that  an  Amen' 
can  printer  ventured  t< 
publish  an  American  edi 
tion  of  his  works. 

Going  back  into  th< 
seventeenth  century,  the 
Pilgrim’s  Pr  ogres 
formed  a  solitary  excep 
tion.  Nathaniel  Ponde: 
had  issued  the  firSt  edi 
tion  of  this  immorta 
work  in  London  in  1678 
Its  inStant  popularity 
brought  it  to  the  eight! 
edition  in  England  be¬ 
fore  it  was  published  in 
this  country,  in  1681 
John  Usher,  who  was  the 
moSt  enterprising  of  the 
early  Boston  booksellers 
was  constantly  importing 
books  from  England,  and 
this  firSt  excursion  into 
the  field  of  reprinting  an 
English  classic  was  made 
only  after  the  demand 
for  copies  of  the  work 
had  warranted  the  hither¬ 
to  untried  adventure. 

That  the  edition  was  a 
small  one  is  probable, 
but  it  does  not  seem  that 


the  moSt  valuable  of  American  books,  and  its  monetary 
value  would  be  likely  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  Slocks  or  bonds. 

To  the  collector  who  has  a  long  life  before  him,  a  fascina¬ 
ting  field  is  offered  by  the  firSl  American  edition  of  the 
great  classics  of  English  literature.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress ,  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe ,  Shakespeare’s  Plays, 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  Walton’s  Complete  Angler ,  Bos- 


all  the  copies  printed,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  men¬ 
tioned,  could  have  disappeared  forever.  The  appearance  of 
the  Huntington  copy  is  of  recent  date.  It  was  unearthed  by 
P.  K.  Foley  of  BoSton,  a  discoverer  of  firSl  editions  who  has 
had  no  peer  in  this  country,  and  was  sold  at  the  aubtion 
rooms  of  Scott  &  O’Shaughnessy  in  New  York  December  9, 
1916,  to  the  late  George  D.  Smith,  for  $1,360,  a  price  which 
Mr.  Smith  considered  ridiculously  low,  in  view  of  the  perfect 
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PLAYS  AND  POEMS 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

CORRECTED  FROM  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 
LONDON  EDITIONS,  WITH  NOTES,  BY 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  L.L.  D. 

WHICH  ARB  ADDED, 

A  GLOSSARY 


L/IFE  OFTHE  AUTHOR. 

EMBELLISHED  WITH  A  STRIKING  LIKENESS  FROM  Till 
COLLECTION  OF  HIS  GKACt  THE  DUKE  OP  CHANDOl. 


iftrfi  Smmcan  €hffton. 


VOL.  I. 


P  II 112  D  EL  PHIA: 

PRINTED  AND  SOLD  BY  BIOREN  &  MAD  AN. 


condition  of 
the  volume. 
Were  another 
perfeCt  copy  to 
come  into  the 
auction  room 
today,  the 
price  paid  for 
it  probably 
would  justify 
Mr.  Smith’s 
opinion. 

Curious  as 
it  may  appear 
the  fir^t  Amer¬ 
ican  edition  of 
Shakespeare’s 
works  did  not 
appear  until 

1 795  -  W96, 

when  Bioren 
and  Madan, 
Philadelphia 
publish- 
ers,  issued  an 
edition  in 
eight  volumes 
small  oCtavo, 
bearing  their 
imprint,  and 
having  in  the 
firSt  volume  a 
portrait  ofthe 
poet.  Even 

fewer  copies  of  this  edition  are  known  than  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  First  Folio  of  1623,  but  there  is  no  comparison  in 
the  value.  The  Hagan  copy  of  the  firSt  American  edition, 
now  in  the  library  of  C.  W.  Clark  of  New  York,  brought 
$265  in  May,  1918,  and  a  good  copy  is  well  worth  that 
price.  The  many  English  editions  issued  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  imported  to  this  country  made  an  American 
printing  of  a  complete  edition  a  somewhat  hazardous  ven¬ 
ture.  The  sets,  however,  have  been  so  broken  up  and 
destroyed  by  the  accidents  of  time,  that  the  firSt  American 
edition  is  a  rare  book  and  a  good  copy  may  well  fill  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  an  American  collection  of  English  classics. 

An  edition  of  Defoe’s  masterpiece,  Robinson  Crusoe , 
which,  after  its  publication  as  a  serial  in  1719-1720,  made 
its  appearance  in  bock  form  in  London,  was  issued  in  New 
York  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  George  Long,  17  Pearl 
Street,  printed  and  published  an  edition  of  Defoe’s  classic, 
which  is  now  extremely  rare  and  which  ought  to  go  into 
our  collection  of  early  American  editions  of  English  clas¬ 
sics.  Burns,  whose  Poems ,  Chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect 
was  firSt  printed  at  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  in  1786,  in  an 
edition  which  now  brings  $ 2,000  or  more  for  a  perfect  copy, 
was  early  a  favorite  in  this  country,  and  two  editions  of  his 
poems  appeared  in  America  in  1788:  —  a  duodecimo  is¬ 
sued  by  Stewart  and  Hyde  in  Philadelphia,  the  Wallace 
copy  of  which  brought  $115  in  1920,  and  an  octavo  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  later  with  the  same  date. 


Shakespeare’s  Works  (eight  volume  edition) 

Published  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  fir£t  time  in 
America,  in  1795-96.  The  illustration  reproduces 
the  typography  of  the  title  page. 


Walton’s  Angler  and  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
appeared  in  America  in  the  middle  of  the  laSt  century  in 
good  editions  which  can  be  picked  up  occasionally  at  a  low 
price.  Recently  some  collectors,  like  the  late  William  Clyde 
Wilkins,  sought  to  collect  the  firSt  American  editions  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  but  in  spite  of  the  rarity  of  these 
issues,  which  were  generally  pirated  by  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  prices  are  low.  In  any  collection  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  however,  these  early  editions  deserve  a  place 
of  greater  importance  than  is  accorded  them.  By  the  time 
another  century  has  passed  they  will  be  eagerly  sought  by 
collecftors. 

Early  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  printed 
in  this  country  have  little  value.  The  firSt  complete  edition 
of  Cicero’s  works  in  Latin  did  not  appear  until  1815,  in 
Boston.  Cicero’s  Cato  Major  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  rare  and 
valuable  books,  but  it  owes  its  importance  to  the  facft  that 
it  was  the  masterpiece  of  printing  from  the  press  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  and  typographically  its  excellences  are  far 
ahead  of  anything  produced  in  the  colonies  up  to  1744,  the 
date  of  its  appearance. 

But  the  common  things  of  today  are  the  rarities  of  to 
morrow.  With  the  coming  of  a  new  generation,  the  things 
which  become  old  take  on  a  new  interest.  The  printing  in 
America  of  those  works  which  had  already  become  famous 
in  England  is  a  significant  event  in  the  history  of  printing 
and  in  the  history  of  American  literature.  Wiser  than  his 
generation  will  be  the  young  collector  of  books  who  gathers 
up  the  firSt  American  printings  of  the  great  works  in 
English  literature,  for  their  day  will  come,  and  what  may 
now  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  expenditure  will  call  for  a 
long  purse  within  the  memory  of  those  living  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  hence.  But  regardless  of  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
case,  these  works  are  worth  collecting  for  themselves,  and 
a  collection  such  as  I  have  here  outlined  will  ha/e  a  peren¬ 
nial  intereSl  for  the  one  who  has  made  it. 

NODES 

The  sale  of  the  Washington  collection  of  Walter  Lewis- 
sohn  of  BoSton  to  Henry  E.  Huntington  of  San  Gabriel, 
California,  gives  the  latter  the  largeSt  and  fineSt  Washing¬ 
ton  collection  in  existence.  Mr.  Huntington  was  the  owner 
of  many  important  Washington  autographs,  including  his 
genealogy  in  his  own  handwriting,  before  he  secured  the 
Lewis9ohn  collection,  which  numbers  some  twelve  hundred 
items,  of  some  of  which  no  other  copy  is  known. 

*  *  * 

While  the  recent  Graphic  Arts  Exposition  in  BoSton 
was  concerned  primarily  with  “printing,  new  and  volum¬ 
inous,”  rather  than  “books,  old  and  rare,”  it  was  notice¬ 
able  that  few  exhibits  attracted  greater  attention  than  the 
Stephen  Daye  press,  the  firSt  used  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States,  which  was  brought  from  its  home  in  the 
Vermont  State  Capitol,  where  it  is  preserved  by  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Historical  Society.  The  press  on  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  once  worked  was  also  a  constant  center  of  at¬ 
traction.  This  is  only  natural,  for  the  former  is  a  “pedi¬ 
greed  antique”  of  the  firSt  water,  and  undoubtedly  the 
moSt  valuable  relic  relating  to  printing  in  America,  while 
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anything  relating  to  Benjamin  Franklin  is  always  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  printer. 

*  *  * 

It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  great  European  libraries, 
that  of  Professor  Saltschick,  formerly  ol  the  Federal  Poly¬ 
technic  School  of  Switzerland,  will  be  sold  in  New  York 
the  coming  season.  The  library  consists  of  some  30,000 
volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  early  printing  and  the 
fineSt  French,  German,  Italian,  and  English  editions  of  the 
sixteenth  to  nineteenth  centuries,  with  many  of  great 
association  value.  It  is  reported  that  an  offer  of  $ 200,000 
for  this  library,  made  some  time  ago,  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  this  would  not  cover  the  coSt  of  the  bindings, 
which  are  bv  the  fineSt  binders  of  the  last  four  centuries. 
As  efforts  to  sell  the  collection  to  some  institution  which 
would  keep  it  intaCt  have  been  unsuccessful,  it  probably 
will  be  broken  up,  to  the  enrichment  of  many  libraries  and 
private  collections. 

*  *  * 

The  publication  by  the  Harvard  University  Press  of 
Daniel  Berkeley  Updike’s  monumental  work  on  Printing 
Types.  Their  History,  Forms  and  Use ,  is  hailed  by  typo¬ 
graphers  as  the  moSt  important  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  It  reviews  the  subject  of  printing  types  from 
Gutenberg  to  the  Merrymount  Press,  of  which  the  author 
is  the  guiding  spirit,  and  the  two  large  volumes,  with  their 
hundreds  of  illustrative  types,  provide  an  education  in  the 
typographic  art,  which  at  present  is  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  who  have  never  before  given  consideration  to 
the  revival  of  printing  manifested  in  the  recent  improved 
appearance  of  the  higher-class  periodicals  and  books. 

*  *  * 

It  appears  that  the  rareSt  of  Shelley  items,  Posthumous 
Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson ,  a  hoax  perpetrated  bv 
the  poet  anonymously  in  his  undergraduate  days,  which 
was  purchased  in  London  laSt  season  by  Gabriel  Wells  of 
New  York  tor  £1,210,  was  among  the  Burdett-Coutts 
bundles  of  old  music,  sold  at  private  sale  for  a  few  shillings. 
It  was  purchased  by  a  dealer  who  did  not  recognize  it,  and 
ultimately  came  to  the  auCtion  room,  where  it  brought  the 
second  higheSt  price  ever  paid  for  the  work,  the  higheSI 
price,  ($6,750)  having  been  given  for  the  Buxton  Forman 
copy,  which  had  an  autograph  letter  by  Shelley  inserted. 
I  he  Wells  copy  is  the  finest  known,  being  uncut  and  un¬ 
opened.  When  such  “finds”  are  possible  in  great  libraries, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  book  collecting  is  considered 
by  many  the  finekt  of  all  forms  of  the  chase. 

*  *  * 

Report  has  it  that  the  Very  Reverend  Randolph  Ray, 
dean  of  St.  Matthews  Cathedral  in  Dallas,  Texas,  is  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  copy  of  Tyndale’s  translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  If  the  report  is  true,  the  Dean  may  congratulate 
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himself  upon  a  rare  ownership.  William  Tyndale  was  tf 
third  modern  English  translator  of  the  Bible.  The  vend 
able  Bede  had  done  the  whole  Bible  into  Saxon  in  tl 
tenth  century;  but  that  is  quite  a  different  language  fro 
modern  English.  The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  po! 
sesses  a  manuscript  paraphrase  of  the  Bible,  of  unknow 
authorship,  supposed  to  date  from  about  1290.  Almoj 
exactly  a  century  later  Wickliffe  and  his  followers  mac 
translations  from  the  Latin  Bible  or  Vulgate.  Then  can 
V  illiam  Fyndale,  in  1524,  with  a  version  of  Matthew  an 
Mark  done  from  the  Greek.  In  1525  or  1526  Tyndale  prc 
duced  the  entire  New  Testament  translated  into  English 
At  the  time  of  Wickliffe’s  translation  printing  had  not  ye! 
been  invented.  Type  printing,  indeed,  occurs  firSt  i 
Gutenberg’s  Bible  (1450-1455).  Tyndale’s  translation  c 
the  New  Testament  is,  therefore,  the  firkt  Bible,  or  par 
thereof,  to  be  printed  in  English.  Fourteen  editions  of  th 
work  were  issued  within  the  ten  years  following  its  firS 
appearance.  The  reward  of  authorship  was,  eventuallyi 
that  of  being  Strangled  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  VII 
and  his  council. 


The  Earliest  Press  in  America  ( 1638 ) 

Brought  from  England  and  set  up  in  Cambridge  by  Stephen  Daye. 
Thence  it  passed  v'a  New  London  and  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  to  Westminster,  Vermont,  where  it  was 
used  in  1781  for  printing  the  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Mountain 
Post  Boy,  the  first  Vermont  newspaper.  In  1783  it  was  moved  to 
Windsor  where  it  was  used  in  printing  ‘The  Vermont  'Journal  and 
Universal  Advertiser.  It  is  now  preserved  at  the  State  Capitol  at 
Montpelier.  Vermont.  Engraving  by  courtesy  of  the  University  Press, 
Cambridge. 


Antiques  in  Lecture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
f  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
dice,  if  possible ,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  occurrence. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Iewport,  R.  I.:  The  Newport  Art  Association,  Bellevue  Avenue. 
October  4  to  //.  Exhibition  of  Empire  furniture  and  Sheffield 

late. 

Jew  York  City:  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  October  15 
I- November  15.  Exhibition  of  Phyfe  furniture. 

Ioston,  Mass.:  The  Webber  Collection,  61  Beacon  Street. 

An  accumulation  of  furniture  and  furnishings  which  three 
nonths  of  steady  selling  has  not  seriously  depleted.  Entirely 
part  from  the  interest  of  the  collection,  the  house  is  worth  a 
Visit. 


Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

CHINA 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Mark’s  Collection  of  Hispano  Moresque 
Pottery.  VV.  G.  Blaikie  Murdock,  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
August.  Description  of  this  famous  collection,  with  a  short 
history  of  the  pottery,  and  eight  pages  of  excellent  illustrations. 

A  Toad  in  White  Jade.  Roger  Fry,  in  The  Burlington  Magazine 
for  September.  Illustration  and  short  description. 

FURNISHINGS 

Chairs  of  the  XVI  and  XVII  Centuries.  Ralph  Edwards,  in 
English  Country  Life  for  September  2.  Illustrated. 

New  Light  on  Duncan  Phyfe,  Cabinet-Maker.  C.  O.  Corne¬ 
lius,  in  September  Country  Life.  Two  pages  with  illustrations 
from  furniture  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

The  Simple  Use  of  the  Period  Styles-V,  Early  Georgian. 
Robert  L.  Ames,  in  September  The  House  Beautiful.  The  fifth 
article  in  this  excellent  series. 

Hepplewhite  Furniture.  L.  G.  Martin,  in  September  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  Magazine.  Illustrated  with  photographs  and  measured 
drawings. 

A  Talk  to  Salesmen  on  Dutch  &  Flemish  Furniture.  G.  Glen 
Gould,  in  September  Good  Furniture.  Another  illustrated  out¬ 
line  in  a  considerable  series. 

GLASS 

The  Arms  and  Badges  of  the  Wives  of  Henry  VIII.  F.  Syd¬ 
ney  Eden,  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  September.  As 
shown  in  memorial  painted  glass  windows  throughout  England. 

METAL 

Bells  and  Bell  Towers.  Clinton  H.  Meneely,  in  The  Mentor 
for  September.  An  illustrated  article  by  the  son  of  a  famous 
bell-founder. 

Some  Nineteenth-Century  Forgeries  in  Armor.  F.  Gordon 
Roe,  in  AuguSt  The  Connoisseur.  Description,  with  illustrations, 
of  the  work  of  various  “armor  fakers”  of  the  laSt  century. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Identification  of  Japanese  Color  Prints.  IV.  Will  H. 
Edmunds,  in  September  The  Burlington  Magazine.  Illustrated. 

The  Garden  of  Figureheads.  Mary  H.  Northend,  in  Inter¬ 
national  Studio  for  September.  Versatile  romanticism  sup¬ 
ported  with  pictures. 

Cruising  with  Ship  Models.  Wm.  B.  M’Cormick,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  International  Studio.  The  history  of  ship  models  with 
description  of  various  collections,  and  illustrations  from  old 
and  new  models. 
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at  the  Jfargest SalesTfooms  in 
UJew  Jersey 


2f-2Q)  North  Warren  Street 
32-34  Chancery  Lane 
TRENTON 

N.  J. 
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ARLY  American  Furnishings, 
English  and  Continental  Bric-a- 


Brae,  Fine  Porcelains,  Fireside  Fix¬ 
tures,  Colonial  and  other  Mirrors, 
some  very  choice  old  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver,  Paintings,  Oriental  Rugs. 


hi  eluded  are 

Highboys;  Mahogany  Desks  with  Old 
Brasses;  Banquet  Tables;  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite,  and  Windsor  Chairs; 
Rush  -  bottom  Rockers;  Ladder  -  back 
Rockers;  Grandfather’s  Clock,  Banjo 
Clocks;  Very  Old  Mahogany  Chest  of 
Drawers;  Large  Blue  Platters;  lots  of 
Sandwich  Glass,  Cup-plates,  old  Pitch¬ 
ers,  Cut-glass  Lamps  with  Prisms; 
Mahogany  High-Ported  Beds;  Corner 
Cupboards;  Samplers;  and  many  other 
lots. 

Of  special  note  is  a  very  rare  Qommunion 
Set  of  six  pieces  in  excellent  condition , 
and  a  Dish  Table,  with  claw  feet,  origi¬ 
nally  owned  by  Joseph  Bonaparte. 


A  DETAILED  LIST  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION 
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The  COLONIAL  SHOP 


22-24  North  Water  St.,  Jfew  "Bedford,  ITT  ass . 

Located  diagonally  across  from  the  Whaling  Museum 

Two  floors  of  old  building  filled  with  general  line  of  Antiques— 
Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Prints, Vases,  Pewter,  Ornaments,  Iron¬ 
ware,  etc.  Almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  Antique. 

Of  Special  Interest 

Chippendale  Chair,  extra  large  2  Sets  (6  each)  Hitchcock  Chairs 
Dainty  Cross  Stretcher  Table  Beautiful  Paneled  Chest 
Rare  Bannister  Back  High  Chair  Early  Large  Slat  Back  ARM- 
Flaring  Base  chair 

Tavern  or  Stretcher  Tables  Sandwich  Flower  and  Fruit 
Silhouettes  Paperweights 

W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


Sailing  Ships  of  NewEngland 

(New  book  to  be  issued  October  15th ) 

Sailing  Ships  of  New  England  1607-1907,  by  John 
Robinson  and  George  Francis  Dow.  312  ship  pic¬ 
tures,  with  about  75  pages  of  descriptive  text  and  a 
historical  accountofsailing  ships.  Salem, 1922.  $7.50. 

Send  your  orders  in  advance  ol  publication 
to  insure  receiving  a  copy,  as  the  book  will 
be  issued  in  an  edition  of  950  copies,  which 
will  probably  be  fully  subscribed  for. 

C.  F.  LIBBIE  <§P  CO.,  booksellers 

3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Albert  J.  Hill,  Est.  1895  Wm.  K.  MacKay 

HILL-MacK AY  CO. 

Appraisers 

For  Inheritance  Tax,  T  rob  ate,  Insurance, 
Division  of  ^Property,  £tc. 

Sales  for  Settlement  of  Estates  Arranged 

Auction  or  Private 

120  Fremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Black  Jacks  &  Leather  Bottles.  W.  B.  Redfern,  in  Augur 
The  Connoisseur.  Leather  drinking  vessels  of  the  sixteenth  an! 
seventeenth  centuries  in  England. 

Buddhistic  Images  of  China.  Frank  H.  G.  Keeble,  in  Septem 
ber  International  Studio.  An  authoritative  article  with  inter' 
eding  illustrations. 

Collecting  Engraved  Gems.  Gardner  Teall,  in  House  &  Gardei 
for  September.  A  history  of  the  glyptic  art,  with  illustrations  0 
ancient  examples. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  o|l 
the  paper  only,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  inc/ud, 
exact  details  of  size,  color,  material  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible,  bt j  1 
accompanied  by  photographs . 

Answers  by  mail  cannot  be  undertaken,  but  photographs  and  other  illustratim  1 
material  needed  for  identification  will  be  returned  when  stamps  are  supplied. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

Here  is  a  further  note  relative  to  the  interesting  dishes  pictured  and! 
described  in  Antiques  for  September.  Evidently  the  editor  went  astray] 
in  dating  them  between  1830  and  1840.  They  should  have  been  placedl 
some  ten  years  earlier;  for  very  good  evidence  has  turned  up  to  prove 
their  having  been  purchased  for  the  wedding  of  a  lady  who,  her  first 
widowhood  having  occurred  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  presently  made  a 
second  essay  in  matrimony. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  accept  the  amendment.  The  shape  of  the  cups  and 
saucers  is  thoroughly  reminiscent  of  eighteenth  century  forms.  It  was 
because  of  certain  aspects  of  their  decoration  that  the  pieces  were  tenta¬ 
tively  assigned  to  the  third  rather  than  to  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

43.  W.  A.  B.,  Vermont,  en¬ 
closes  photograph  of 
a  clock,  which  is  here 
reproduced.  It  is 
cad  in  bronze.  The 
shield  is  ten  inches 
long  and  six  inches 
wide.  The  hands  are 
of  brass.  The  gaunt¬ 
let  constitutes  the 
weight  which  sup¬ 
plies  motive  power. 

The  dial  numerals 
are  cut  through  the 
face.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  shield  occur 
the  numerals  1561. 

The  clock  belonged 
to  the  great  grand¬ 
father  of  the  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  wishes 
to  know  more  about 
the  timepiece  and  its 
age. 


Telephone,  Congress  ,3167 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

■^Antiques,  Furniture 
Works  of  <sArt,  £tc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 


The  clock  is  repro¬ 
duced  here  because 
it  seems  an  unusu¬ 
ally  clear  example  of 
a  very  modern  piece 
which  receives  undue 
resped:  because  of  a 
date  damped  upon 
it.  The  correspond¬ 
ent’s  great  grand¬ 
father,  if  he  actually 
owned  this  clock, 
must  have  been 
alive  within  the  pad 
twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  If  he  belonged  to  some  fraternal  order,  the  chances  are 
that  the  mydery  of  the  date  on  the  clock  may  be  solved  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  some  high  moment  in  the  hidory  of  the  group  for  which 
that  order  was  named.  But  the  piece  is  mediaeval  by  name  and 
association  only.  It  is  a  recent  commercial  product:  one  ot 
what  mud  have  been  a  considerable  fadory  output. 
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]  M.,  Connecticut,  inquires  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  whose 

4  '  initials  “H.  J.”  are  cut  on  the  underside  of  the  bails,  or  grips,  of 

certain  drawer  brasses  designed  in  what  appear  to  be  late  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  or  early  nineteenth  century. 

This  is  a  question  for  the  general  court.  Has  anyone  any 
enlightenment  to  offer? 

S.  M.  S.,  New  Jersey,  having  a  silhouette  signed  by  MaSter  Hubard 
and  made  in  1825,  inquires  as  to  whether  Hubard  was  a  known 
artiSt  of  his  time. 

MaSter  Hubard  was  an  English  silhouettiSt,  who  began  to  cut 
profiles  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  When  seventeen  years  of  age, 
he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  became  an  itinerant  artist  who 
made  silhouette  portraits  at  fifty  cents  each.  He  likewise  visited 
Boston.  See  E.  Neville  Jackson’s  History  of  Silhouettes,  Lon¬ 
don,  191 1. 


Pair  Old  Venetian  Mirrors 

( first  half  18th  century ) 

formerly  in  the  col- 
1  ection  of  the  late 
Queen  of  Holland,  by 
whom  they  were  giv¬ 
en  to  a  member  of 
the  present  owner’s 
family. 

For  Sale  by 

T.H. WHITNEY 


'he  Collector’s  Biographical  Dictionary 

Compiled,  by  Walter  A.  Dyer 
(i Continued  from  September  Antiques} 

Fenton,  Christopher  Weber.  {1806-1865.)  American  pot- 
:r.  He  went  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  about  1840  and  learned  his 
ade.  In  1846  he  formed  with  Julius  Norton  a  partnership 
( hich  was  dissolved  in  1848,  when  he  established  the  firm  of 
t  jiyman  &  Fenton  with  a  Bennington  lawyer.  To  Fenton  was  due 
huch  of  the  success  of  the  Bennington  works. 

Flaxman,  John.  Born  in  1755,  the  son  of  a  seller  of  planter 
aSts,  Flaxman  acquired  skill  in  modeling  and  drawing  while 
till  a  child,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  won  firSt  prize  for  a  mode 
rom  the  British  Society  of  Arts.  He  became  a  sculptor  of  ability, 
dth  a  Strong  taSte  for  the  Classic  and  the  antique.  He  became  the 
irotege  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  to  Study, 
.aterhe  designed  some  of  the  moSt  exquisite  of  the  relief  decora- 
ions  used  on  Wedgwood  s  jasper  ware. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  No  extended  biography  of  Franklin  is 
lecessary  here.  Collectors  are  interested  chiefly  in  the  fact  of  his 
nvention  of  the  Franklin  Stove,  about  1742. 

Gibbons,  Grinling.  {1648- 
1721.)  England’s  moSt  famous 
wood  carver,  who  did  moSt  of  his 
work  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance,  he  exerted  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  English  decorative  art 
in  general  and  wood  carving  in 
particular.  His  work  appeared  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  in  many 
of  Wren’s  other  buildings. 

Gillow,  Robert.  An  English 
cabinet-maker  who  died  in  1772. 
His  son  Richard  succeeded  him 
and  became  a  maker  and  designer  of  excellent  furniture.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  executed  for  the  Adam  brothers.  In  1 800  he 
invented  the  extension  dining-table. 

(Goddard,  John.  A  Newport,  R.  I.,  cabinet-maker  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  is  known  to  have  made 
some  of  the  beSt  furniture  of  his  time  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  block-front 
form  in  desks,  cheSts  of  drawers,  etc.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Thomas  {1765-1858),  the  beSt-known  New  England  cabinet¬ 
maker  of  his  day  and  producer  of  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  that 
period  now  extant. 

Graham,  Georce.  {1673-1751.)  A  famous  London  clock-  and 
watch-maker,  associated  with  Thomas  Tompion,  and  inventor 
of  many  mechanical  improvements. 


GRINLING  GIBBONS 


75A  CHESTNUT  STREET _ BOSTON,  MASS. 

c >_A  Treasure  Quirt 


FOLLOW  IT 
AND  SEE 


Samuel  Temple 

Lynnfield  Centre 
Mass. 


^nttgues  for  Collections  or  for  Gifts 

Immediate  Specials 


Usual  Stock 


Sheffield  Muffineer  &  Shef¬ 
field  Caster,  of  best  period. 
Battersea  Boxes  &  Some 
Exceptional  Mirror  Knobs  in 
Enamel,  Lustre  &  Glass. 

Pewter  Tea  Caddy,  engraved 
(Heppel white  style). 

3  or  4  Perfect  Old  Flips. 

Correspondence  on  the 


Staffordshire  Figures. 

Cottage  China  Tea  Sets  in 
bright  patterns. 

Lustre  Ware  in  variety. 

Lamps  in  tin,  pewter,  glass. 
Glassware  of  many  kinds. 
OldLithographs,Chai  rs, Tables 
Various  Furniture. 
or  other  items  invited 


Mrs.  Mary  D. W alker 

Corner  Front  Street  if  Wareham  Road 


.MARION,  MASS. 


Long  Island’s  Famous 

Antique 

“20  Minutes  from  Broadway ,”  via  Penn.  Station,  A.  I  • 

Our  Fame  and  Success  consist  in 
Having  the  Goods! 

IT  is  our  pride  that  many  distinguished  collectors  have  secured  their 
choicest  specimens  from  this  shop.  New  Treasures  are  constantly 
arriving.  If  you  are  a  collector  or  lover  of  early  American  Antiques  v.sit 
this  shop,  or  send  for  booklet  telling  of  our  furniture,  glass,  hooked  rugs, 
pewter,  prints,  and  many  specialties,  such  as  Sandwich  glass,  cup-plates, 
salts,  candlesticks,  and  Historical  Flasks. 

“9  heritable  jftluseum” 


KATHARINE  WILLIS 

272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica ,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


[i»3l 


‘Blue  Hen  z. Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  2  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2780 


Antique  &  Modern  Firearms,  Kentucky  Rifles 
Sandwich  Candlesticks  &  Salt  Cellars 
Historical  Cup-Plates  &  Flasks 
Windsor& Early  American  Furniture, Lowestoft  China 

The  Sun  Dial  Shop 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 

873  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ALSOP  &  BISSELL 


Grf.atbach,  Daniel.  A  modeler  of. ability  who  came  fro 
England  about  1839  an^  designed  some  of  the  bed  wares  of  tl 
Jersey  City  and  Bennington  potteries. 

Halfpenny,  William.  An  English  designer  and  cabine 
maker,  who  published  one  of  the  fird  books  of  English  furnitui 
designs  about  1719.  His  son  William  published  Practical  Arch 
lecture  in  1736,  and,  in  1752,  together  with  his  brother  John, 
book  of  furniture  designs  which  was  the  fird  to  show  the  Chine; 
and  Gothic  treatments  later  exploited  by  Chippendale. 

Hancock,  Joseph.  About  1750  Hancock  began  the  fird  mam 
fadure  of  Sheffield  plate  in  Sheffield,  England. 

Hari.and,  Thomas.  One  of  the  earlier  clock-makers  of  Con 
nedicut,  who  worked  in  Norwich  from  1773  until  his  death  i 
1807.  One  of  his  apprentices  was  Eli  Terry. 

Henderson,  David.  An  American  potter,  prominent  in  th 
development  of  the  Jersey  City  potteries  during  the  second  quar  1 
ter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Hendricks,  Ahasuf.rus.  One  of  the  earlied  silversmiths  ii 
New  T  ork.  He  came  from  Holland  at  some  time  prior  to  1673. 


h grippes 

Furniture,  (ft ass,  China ,  Staffordshire 
GACirrors,  Stc. 

MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

The  Ho  Ho  Shop 

announces  a  Special  Exhibition 
of  Old  Staffordshire  Qottage 
Ornaments ,  Early  American 
Cf/ass  and  Furniture 
6~( 3  CNforth  rJtCichigan  RoitleFard 
Chicago ,  Illinois 

Tfare  Historical  Flasks 

Stiegel  and  South  Jersey  Bottles 

Several  hundred  on  hand  at  all  times. 

II  you  are  in  search  of  any  particular  bottle  you  may  find 
it  at  my  shop. 

Sandwich  Glass 

T)olp/uns,  Jfwips 

Early  Furniture,  Clocks,  Mirrors  and  Historical  China 

A  Few  Choice  Paperweights 


Hepplewhite,  George.  (Circa  1/20-1/86 .)  Though  Hepple 
white’s  name  has  been  given  to  a  very  distinctive  type  of  furni 
ture,  which  came  into  vogue  at  the  decline  of  Chippendale,  ven 
little  is  known  about  the  man  himself.  He  was  apprenticed  to  thul 
Gillows  at  Lancaster,  and  subsequently  conduded  a  prosperou: 
cabinet-making  business  in  London.  After  his  death  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  his  widow  and  partners,  and  it  is  their  name 
which  appears  on  the  catalogue  of  designs  which  was  published 
two  years  after  George  Hepplewhite’s  death.  Much  has  beenl 
written  to  detrad  from  his  personal  fame,  but  there  is  plenty  of ' 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  the  leader  in  the  movement  which, 
taking  its  cue  from  Robert  Adam,  led  English  furniture  designi 
away  from  the  extravagances  of  t  e  late  Chippendale  period  to  a| 
more  refined  type.  His  furniture  was  essentially  Classic  in  charac-j 
ter  and  merges  into  that  of  Sheraton.  In  his  urns,  his  tapering 
legs,  his  shield-shaped  chair-backs,  and  the  refined  forms  of  hisl  1 
carving  and  inlay,  he  contributed  much  to  the  furniture  design!  1 
of  his  time. 

Hews,  Abraham.  A  Massachusetts  potter  who  smarted  at 
Wedon  in  1761;  and  manufadured  domedic  earthenware.  Hewasij 
succeeded  by  his  son. 

Hitchcock,  Thomas  and  John.  London  makers  of  mahogany 
spinets  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Hoadi.ey,  Silas.  (1/86-18/0.)  A  Connedicut  clock-maker,  at 
one  time  the  partner  of  Seth  Thomas,  whose  tall  clocks  are  much 
valued  by  colledors. 

Hope,  Thomas.  ( Circa  i//0-i8yi .)  An  English  antiquarian, 
connoisseur,  and  man  of  letters,  born  in  London.  In  1807  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  Household  Furniture  and  interior  Decoration , 
based  on  the  dyles  of  the  French  Empire,  which  was  thought  to 
have  produced  a  marked  improvement  on  public  fade,  but 
which,  in  point  of  fad,  introduced  Egyptian  and  other  exotic 
elements  which  became  popular  during  a  decadent  period. 

Hull,  John.  (/ 624-1683 .)  One  of  the  earlied  silversmiths  in 
America.  He  came  to  Bodon  in  1635  and  rose  to  the  position  of  a  | 
merchant  prince.  He  was  appointed  mint-mader  in  16^2  and  j 
coined  the  famous  pine-tree  shillings. 

Hurd,  Captain  Jacob.  ( 1/02-1/58 .)  A  Bodon  silversmith 
and  one  of  the  larged  producers  of  his  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  1 
his  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Benjamin,  and  by  his  son-in-law,  Daniel 
Henchman. 


ETEIEE  IIALSEY  KAUFMANN 

Nut  ley,  tSpew  Jersey 


Incf.  &  Mayhew.  Furniture  designers  in  the  mod  florid  dyle 
of  the  Chippendale  school.  They  published  a  book  of  designs, 
The  Universal  System  of  Household  Furniture ,  in  1762. 


“ Twelve  miles  by  rail  or  motor  from  New  York  City ” 


(To  be  continued  in  the  next  number) 


‘This  English  Sheraton  Sideboard 

HAS  a  history  which  is  known  to  us.  The  piece  is  a 
remarkable  one  in  many  ways,  for  it  is  of  unusual¬ 
ly  beautiful  inlaid  mahogany,  is  quite  unrestored  and 
retains  original  brasses,  including  the  finely  wrought  brass 
!  curtain  rack  across  the  top. 

This  and  other  worth  while  antiques  are 
to  be  found  with 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

35°  STATE  STREET  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 


PRICE  ON 
APPLICATION 


early 

^American 

'  1  P- 

’  dSf 

Sheraton 

Wy-~- 

1  Jn 

Qhina 

f  # 

. 

Qase 

A  Hv 

» 

i  i  W 

- 

JJnrestored  con- 

■ 

dition.  b' luted 

' 

cornice ,  dentil 

. 

edge  and  original 

.1 

ornaments . 

Cj£0‘i<ffs  Hi  Tferdfojfps 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
<l Antiques  cArt  ‘Treasures 


ANE  FRANCES 

Antiques; 

33  River  Street  :  Boston,  Mass. 

Summer  Shop 

351  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

On  the  State  Road  between  Lenox  aytd  Pittsfield 

)pen  until  November  First 

BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mot:  carefully  made. 
We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate. 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn. 

SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Boston-New  York  State  Road 

20  miles  west  of  Boston 

something  for 

VlUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Just  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 

The  MAINE  Antique  Shop 

of  416  Hancock  Street,  BANGOR ,  Maine 

Has  opened  a  new  shop  at 

42  Charles  Street 

BOSTON 

Collectors  will  find  there  an  especially  large 
collection  of  glass,  besides  some  very  interesting 
furniture,  ship  models,  prints  and  paintings. 

U»5l 

AMAZING  ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 


Such  rarities  are  seldom  seen  ;  thick,  sparkling,  velvety.  Some  of  my  rugs  are 
now  in  museums,  many  were  pi&ured  in  leading  rug  books.  Volume  of  sup¬ 
ply  is  off  90%  since  1914,  and  will  fall  more.  Persia  is  bare  of  antiques  today. 
Each  rug  is  a  collector's  dream,  the  best  of  over  10,000.  That  is  why  1  have 
sold  rugs  in  all  of  our  large  cities.  Descriptive  list  on  request ;  then,  if  you  like, 
1  will  prepay  an  assortment  on  approval. 


L.  B.  LAWTON 


Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


ftfew  England's  (folonial  and 
Oriental  Rug  "Repairing  Shop 

Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 
and  Woven 

STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Revere  1176-R 


Sprague  HocUtooob 

■anti  ones 

Mil  Rhids  "Bought  and  Sold,  i Also  Qhina 
9  Westport  Avenue  (Post  Road),  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Norwalk  845 


Colonial  3Tea  ikoom 


BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 
and  ‘Paris  for  Repairs 

Perfebl  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movements 


MELVIN  D.  REED 

Antiques 

700  Washington  Street  South  Braintree,  Ma| 

OPPOSITE  THAYER  ACADEMY 

Maple  Highboy  Original  Brasses.  Double  CheSt  of  Drawers  Old  Bras! 
Serpentine-front  Desk  Old  Brasses.  Nine  early  New  England  De  ;. 
Swell-front  and  Straight-front  Bureaus.  Tall  Po£t-beds.  Steigel  i 
Sandwich  Glass.  House  Filled  with  Old  Things. 


Mallory’s  Antique  Sho  t 

1 1 2ft  (f  hap  el  Street,  iNfw  Haven,  (form. 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Good 
All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces, 
Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  t 

Will  1  am  B.  McCarth 

Mufripues 

30  Hollis  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Beach  4517 


/ 


W  A 


/ANT  TO  BUY  <MC(TI^U£i 

Before  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immateric 
but  see  me  without  fail 

DANIEL  E  .  M  A  G  N  E  1 


G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  "Pawtucket,  ‘ Rhode  Island 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Four-Poster 

HARRIS  e Antique  Shop,  Brandon,  Vermont 

AN  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  early  American  Furniture 
in  Curly  Maple,  Cherry,  Pine  and  other  woods. 

(2  Pairs  of  Hepplewhite  Dining  Tables  in  Chary )  Sandwich  &  Stiegel 
Glass,  and  other  interesting  things. 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT  BRANDON 

HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

- -American  Furniture ,  Pewter 

Pr  asses,  f locks 

321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  lYntioues 

Jj8  Qumberland rAve.,  Portland,  Maine 

To  ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston: — 

WE  HAVE  JUST  ACQUIRED  SEVERAL  FINE  OLD  CHIP¬ 
PENDALE  AND  QUEEN  ANNE  CHAIRS  A  WILLARD 
BANJO  CLOCK  AND  CHIPPENDALE  HIGHBOY 

PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 
Established  1S66  6jj  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Fountain  Square  (Telephone)  Hingham,  Mas 

FRANK  GARDNER  HAL 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

‘ The  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Thinj 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 
2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone ,  Dewey  1522M 

S.E.  HOLOWAY  formerly  Samuel  H  OLOW/ 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 

<§oll)  #ilbcr 

of  Mntique  and  MCodern  Picture  and  Phtirror 
Frames  and  Fine  Furniture 

61  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 

When  in  fos  ^/[ngeles,  Qalifornh 

ill.  Hoosf’S  Antique  ^>f)op 

Mt  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 
IV el  comes  Visitors,  (foil  e  ft  or s,  "Dealers 
On  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasaden 

Ql ass,  Brass  V (‘hi n a ,  (fol on ial & Mntique  Furnitur 

jffloljatufc  Antique  &!)op 

P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  JVilhamftown ,  fthfass. 


Old  Fashioned  “OLIVIA” 

Applique  Patchwork  and  Cross 
Stitch  Linens,  Footstool  Tops 
Old  Sampler  Designs  Cross  Stitch  Patterns 
Suggestions  submitted  on  individual  designs. 

Send  reference  for  goods  on  approval. 

The  Homestead ,  which  is  200 years  old ,  contains  many  choice  antiques 

QCtje  J^omeSteab  (Mrs.  L.  A.  Vernon) 

Fairfield  Avenue  (Boston  Post  Road)  BRIDGEPORT,  Connecticut 

AJsJti^uss 

;LY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  MIRRORS,  WOVEN  FABRICS 
IINA,  PEWTER,  BOTTLES,  Etc.  Choice  Selection  of  Sandwich  Class 

JOS.  8.  ‘DO^AN 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

n  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone ,  Holyoke  824 


phone:  Marshfield  102-11  Edward  C.  Ford 

When  motoring  along  the  South  Shore,  visit  the 

CARESWELL  SHOP  at 

\RSHFIELD,  MASS.  :  :  next  the  Historic  Winslow  House 
(Characteristic  z Antiques  in  a  Rare  Setting 
Gifts,  individual  and  attractive 


Philadelphia* s  Jargest  Sele&ion  of 

*AU^TI§UES 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


' hina ,  Furniture ,  Fare  (Jlass ,  cPi Bures 

Boston  Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street ,  Boston 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  be  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

eo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 


V hen  in  PHIfAP>8gPHIA 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

OldQlass ,  (‘hina,  Better,  £tc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone ,  Haymarket  2225 

H.  SACKS  Sf  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

2 Antique  Furniture 

Brass  ^Antiques  ‘Restored 


Antiques 
Cabinet  Making 
Polishing  and 
Repairing 


F.  C.  POOLE  u/fMri"s 

Cushions 

BOND’S  HILL 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  and 

Telephone,  1585W  Drapery  W ork 


reproducing  Period  Furniture  a  Specialty 

Visit  Mrs.  Clark’s  Shop 

O/d  ship  model  of  the  Dolphin.  Stiegel  glass  —  some  rare 
pieces;  pair  dark  blue  sandwich  candlesticks ;  overlay  lamps; 
early  American  furniture.  Write  if  you  cannot  call. 

E  i  g  h  t  h  S  t.  ( '  JaZTinn )  SJew  P  edj or d,8Mdas s . 

Large  Assortment  of 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Fine  Furniture 

For  Anything  Old ,  Visit  or  Write 

The  Antique  Shop  o/'MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

n  CT  /f  Qef  Cn  O  RARE  BRITISH  COL- 

13  JL  tfAL  -L  kJ  ON  I ALS  aremy  specialty. 

Selections  sent  on  approval 

T.  ALLEN 

“CRAIGARD,”  BLAKE  HALL  ROAD,  WANSTEAD,  E.  II. 

ENGLAND 

J.  P.  CALDWELL 

RARE  OLD  CLOCKS,  COLONIAL  MIRRORS  AND 
HOOKED  RUGS.  OLD  GLASS 
AND  CHINA 

8  &  9  Hamilton  Place  ROSBOl AQ 

FARMINGTON  STUDIOS 

Farmington,  (oiine client 

Authentic  Antiques  collected  by  Sara  Stafford  Brayton 
SPECIAL  OCTOBER  SALE 

Of  a  fine  collection  of  old  Whale-oil  Lamps;  engraved,  blown, 
Stiegel,  Sandwich  and  Canary,  in  pairs  and  perfect  condition 
I Telephone ,  120  Opposite  Elm  Tree  Inn 

glntierson,  Carpenter  anti  Jlufle 

'-Antique  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 
Repairing  &  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  &  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  {uSSmTiosl)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

All  the  Pest  of  the  Old  DJew  8ngland 
Antiques  in  Stock 


At  Woodstock 

-»  •  ff  Vermont  ***  ^ 

OPPOSITE  THE  INN 


A  great  many  nice 
things  and  some  odd 
ones  will  be  found 
among  my  antiques. 

Rugs,  Glass,  Bennington  ware,  China,  Furniture 

Mrs.  HELEN  M.  MERRILL 

WOODSTOCK  :  :  :  VERMONT 


OLD  TEA  POT 


by 

SIMPKINS 

Boston 

OLD  CASTER 

by 

JOHN  BOELEN 

Early  New  York 

Two  Fxamples  of  CM  any  Fine  'Pieces  op 
Old  Silver  on  exhibition  in  Our  Showrooms 

GEORGE  C  .  GEBELEIN 

79  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

//  e  repair  and  ?natch  old  pieces .  JV e  execute  commissions 


fRollte  jSpe  (gammons 

Advertises  all  her  good  old  Friends ,  Customers  and  others 

That  at  her  Bitter-Sweet  Shop 

HATHAWAY  ROAD,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

I  hey  will  find  Antique  Chairs,  Tables,  Pictures 
Mirrors,  Baskets,  China,  braided,  woven  and  hooked 
Rugs,  Pillows,  and  most  other  kinds  oi  Antiques  too  many 
to  enumerate,  which  she  will  sell  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest  quantities. 

Likewise  a  very  large  and  complete  assortment  of 

JEWELRY,  SMOCKS,  BATIK  AND  LEATHER  GOODS 

lately  imported ,  &c.  &c. 

ANTIQUES 


(foiled i 


p\yc  capable  of  choosing  intelli¬ 
gently  amid  a  great  variety 
ot  Antiques,  will  find  with  us  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  purchase  at  close  margins. 

At  present  we  invite  inspection  of  several 
specially  interesting  pieces  of 

Old  New  England  Furniture 

When  in  or  near  Boston  plan  to  visit  us.  It  will  pay  you 

FLAYDERMAN  &f  KAUFMAll 

Boston  s  Home  of  c American  Antiques 

65,  67,  68  Charles  Street 

/  KE£T  /.X(y  TO  pip 

Sofas,  bureaus,  highboys,  tables,  chairs,  bel 
steads,  mirrors,  clocks,  and  old  time  metal  wai 
Likewise  old  glass,  china  and  mirror  knobs. 

I  Rep  air  and  Rejinish: 

Old  and  broken  pieces  of  value,  particular 
where  veneers,  inlay,  or  painted  decoraticj 
needs  careful  workmanship. 

I  execute  many  commissions  by  mail  and  invi | 
correspondence. 

E.W.  ALLEN  :  W < oodstock ,  V ermoA 


xA  Nefp  a. Antique  Shop 

The  Chelsea  Shop 

0  SNy  CHELSEA  GREEN 
Selected  Antiques  from  original  source 
Glassware  Baskets 

Hooked  Rugs  Early  Iron 

Native  Pottery  Bennington  Ware 

Candlesticks  Bottles  &  Flasks 

I  rays  Lamps 

Correspondence  will  be  prom  ply  handled 
Fostofpce ,  Chelsea,  Vermont 


Historical  and  Old  Blue  (fhina , 
Qlass,  (flip  Plates , 
Ornaments ,  Ctc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 


The  DUXBURY  SHOP 

(Really  a  Delightful  Old  Barn) 

Antiques 

at  DUXBURY,  MASS. 

Full  of  old  things,  some  very  choice,  some  very  rare,  all  very  interesting. 
Just  now6Hepplewhite  Chairs ,Lustreware ,P ainted  Settee  with  dart¬ 
shaped  spindles ,  varied  collection  op  old  pressed  and  colored  Glass. 

Under  the  trees  overlooking  the  pond  is  jiJlrs'.  Rato's1  ©uxfourp  (Tea  H>l)0p 
Teas  and  Luncheons ,  outdoors  or  in. 

H  ARLOW  H  OWLAND,  Bolton  &  D uxbury 


THE  DINING  ROOM 


OF  OUR 


J^ittle  Qolonial  House 

is  now  newly  furnished  in  antique  maple, 
complemented  by  panelled  wall  paper  in 
a  small  flowered  pattern  with  a  border. 
A  duck-foot  table  with  a  remarkable  set 
of  matched  ladder-back,  rush-seated 
chairs,  a  quaint  blanket  che£t  of  pine 
and  an  old  lowboy  show  the  infinite 
decorative  possibilities  of  breakfast  or 
dining  rooms  furnished  in  old  maple. 
The  corner  cabinets  show  many  pieces 
of  old  china  and  pressed  glass  —  unique 
suggestions  for  gifts  of  decided  charm, 
yet  small  coSt. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


AMSTERDAM  SHOPS 

608  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  t  Telephone,  Riverside  8826 

Edith  E.  Rand 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE —  including  a  maple  bonnet  top  highboy,  curly  maple 
lowboy,  curly  maple  drop-leaf  table  with  duck  feet,  and  a  set  of  six  Pencil  chairs. 
These  pieces  would  attradtively  furnish  a  dining  room  in  early  American  Style. 


Executors  Sale  at  Auction 

Vare  and  Valuable 
Antiques 

ENTIRE  CONTENTS  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  LATE 

ALFRED  A.  ORDWAY 

ON  THE  PREMISES 

125  Main  Street,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

(Bradford  District) 

Vues  day ,  Odlober  10,  at  II  o  clock 

CONSISTING  of  Butterfly  and  Gateleg 
Tables,  Secretaries,  Desks,  Card  Tables, 
Wing  and  Martha  Washington  Chairs,  Shera¬ 
ton  Sideboards,  Hall  Clock,  Work  Tables.  Fine 
colledtion  of  Chairs,  Highboys,  Lowboys, 
Lowestoft  and  other  rare  China,  Mirrors,  Bu¬ 
reaus  in  Maple  and  Mahogany,  Po£t-beds,  And¬ 
irons,  Sheffield,  Glass,  and  other  articles  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  Antiques  offered 
for  sale  in  years. 

Wm.  K.  Mac  Kay,  Auctioneer 

Open  for  inspedtion,  Sunday  and  Monday,  Odtober  8th  and  9th. 


E.  J.  JOHNSON 


O 


NE  of  the  largest  and  most 
varied  stocks  ol  antique  fur- 
niture,  glass,  china,  and  other 
household  goods  to  be  found  in 
New  England. 

Conveniently  located  and  well 
worth  a  visit. 

White  River  Junction,  VSRCMONIl 

Where  trunk  lines  to  Green  Mountains  and  to 
White  Mountains  meet  and  cross. 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 
mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
$2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a  word,  name 
and  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy. 


In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  liste  >y 
number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiq  s 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Where  requested,  Antiques  will  prepare  copy. 


w*ai \reT> 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  manuscripts,  diaries,  log 
books,  documents,  written  by  noted  people  or  of  an 
historical  interest,  wanted.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106 
Pemberton  Bldg.,  BoSton,  Mass. _ 

SPECIMENS  OF  BENNINGTON  POTTERY, 
particularly  marked  pieces.  Send  description  and 
prices  to  George  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

A  THOROUGHLY  RESPONSIBLE  COLLECTOR 
in  New  York,  who  is  a  specialist  in  unusual  early 
American  furniture,  china,  pewter,  glass,  textiles, 
etc.,  has  a  splendid  outlet  in  New  Lork  and  the 
WeSt.  Nothing  after  1830  is  interesting.  Plain,  hon- 
eSt  descriptions,  with  photos,  will  receive  sincere 
attention.  Not  interested  in  wild,  fancy  prices. 
Bank  and  trade  references.  No.  21 1. _ 

ANTIQUES  BOUGHT— Historical  flasks  and  bot¬ 
tles,  glass,  samplers,  prints,  portraits,  etc.;  collec¬ 
tions,  single  piece  or  houseful.  Write  me.  Katha¬ 
rine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  L 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  almanacs,  New  Eng¬ 
land  primers,  before  1830;  books  and  pamphlets  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history,  before  1840;  guides;  dia¬ 
ries,  and  books  of  travels,  also  pamphlets  relating  to 
California,  Oregon,  and  other  Western  States,  pub¬ 
lished  or  written  before  1865;  old  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  written  by'  famous  Americans  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  American  history;  Indian  narratives  and 
captivities;  printed  single  sheets;  material  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution;  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  Colonies,  and  many  other  things 
wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heart- 
man,  612  Middlesex  Avenue,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

STAMPS.  Cash  paid  for  large  and  small  lots.  F.  E. 
Atwood,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  BoSton,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  H.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  It  will  pay  you  to 
let  me  know  of  any  you  have  for  sale.  I  buy  dupli¬ 
cates  as  well  as  the  rarer  varieties  for  my  own  col¬ 
lection.  G.  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  desires  to  purchase  and 
will  pay  top  prices  for  historical  flasks  and  old  bot¬ 
tles,  decanters,  colored  Sandwich  lamps,  vases,  and 
Dolphin  candlesticks.  Also  Liverpool  and  historical 
pitchers.  Write  me  at  once,  giving  descriptions  and 
prices.  Clifford  Kaufmann,  105  Hillside  Avenue, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

LARGE  CLEAR  GLASS  DOLPHIN  DISH.  Plain 
maple  top  of  highboy.  No.  225. 

CHILD'S  CRIB,  spindle  Style,  prefer  walnut  or 
maple,  5  to  5JT  feet  long.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Baker,  2558 
Derbyshire  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

POSITION  BY  LADY  who  closes  her  Antique  and 
Tea  Shop  late  October.  Good  saleswoman  with 
knowledge  of  buying.  No.  214. 

JANUARY  issue  of  magazine  ANTIQUES.  Will  pay 
$2.00  for  one  in  good  condition.  No.  218. 

ANYTHING  PRINTED  in  BoSton  and  Cambridge; 
pamphlets,  books,  ads,  laws,  resolves,  papers, 
handbills,  and  anything  printed  that  is  old,  odd  or 
curious  wanted  for  cash.  G.  A.  Jackson,  20  Pem¬ 
berton  Square,  BoSton,  Mass. 

BRACE- BACK  WINDSOR  ARM  AND  SIDE- 
CHAIRS — original  condition.  Pair  of  yellow  Dol¬ 
phin  candlesticks,  pair  of  yellow  whaleoil  lamps, 
pine  dresser  with  shelves.  Kindly  write  giving  de¬ 
tailed  description.  Mrs.  See,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

ANTIQUES.  Original  New  England  furniture,  glass, 
china,  etc.,  for  sale  at  Pomperaug  Antique  Shop, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 


SAIL  MAKER’S  BENCH,  old  pine,  6  ft.  long,  14  in. 
wide,  14  in.  high.  Old  ship  models,  sea  cheSts,  brass 
swinging  lights,  ship  bells.  Grandfather  clock, 
brass  works,  mahogany.  Fine  old  mahogany  side¬ 
board.  The  Gloucester  Curiosity  Shop,  32  Main 
Street,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

JOHN  BAILEY  HOLISE,  Hanover  Four  Corners, 
Massachusetts,  pathway  from  Boston  to  Province- 
town.  Very  fine  collection  of  hooked  rugs,  furniture, 
and  china. 

AN  I'lQUE  HUM  II  K  f  ;  Stiegel,  Stoddard,  Sand 
wich,  and  Waterford  glass;  vases,  ornaments;  em¬ 
broideries;  pirints,  etc.  The  Colonial  Shop,  26 
North  Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  W.  W. 
Bennett,  proprietor. 

HEPPLE WHITE  SIDEBOARD,  maple  cheCt-on- 
che£t,  Sheraton  table,  Hepplewhite  tables,  Console 
table,  Queen  Anne  chair,  Windsor  chairs,  mirrors. 
No,  215, _ 

PAIR  CLEAR  GLASS  DOLPHIN  CANDLE¬ 
STICKS.  Old  square  mahogany  ottoman,  horsehair 
and  cross-Ctitch  top.  Frank  G.  Hale,  a  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHELSEA  TEA-SET,  complete,  unusual,  “Wash¬ 
ington  George,”  6-inch  plate,  page  60,  February 
Antiques;  marked  Wedgwood  water  cooler  and 
plate.  No.  216. 

JOHN  BAILEY  HOUSE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  widely 
advertised  historical  home  of  John  Bailey,  Quaker 
preacher  and  maker  of  grandfather  clocks.  Great 
business  opportunity.  No.  217. 

ORIGINAL  LOUIS  XV  drawing-room  table,  ma¬ 
hogany  inlaid  all  over,  bronze  edged,  curved  legs 
with  mountings.  Will  submit  photo.  Mrs.  E. 
Shourds,  180;  N.  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  HOADLEY  MASONIC  FACE  GRANDFATH¬ 
ER’S  CLOCK.  Framed  set  of  The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  Dolphin  dish,  cup-plates,  lamps,  and 
Sandwich  glass.  Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Marble,  2 
Salem  Street,  at  the  Common,  Bradford,  Mass. 

SHERATON  SIDEBOARD,  beautifully  marked  ma¬ 
hogany,  61  >  feet  long,  swell  front,  reeded  pilasters, 
also  pair  D-shaped  table  ends,  reeded  legs.  No.  219. 

SMALL  CHERRY  CHEST-ON-CHEST,  with  five 
ogee  feet,  upper  middle  drawer  inlaid.  Windsor 
lace-back  armchair,  perfect;  small  tavern  table, 
snake-skin,  glass  ware,  and  old  bottles.  Mrs.  Louis 
A.  Phelps,  21  Union  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

GRANDFATHER'S  CLOCK,  Sheraton  card  table, 
secretary,  early  American  sewing  table  and  bureau, 
dolphin  Slicks,  Windsor  chairs.  Mrs.  Reeve,  130 
Dodd  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1 7N0  FAN  LIGHT  COLONIAL  DOORWAY  com 
plete,  from  Jane  Austin’s  house.  Two  Colonial  pilas¬ 
ter  mantels.  Brass  and  iron  door  latch  sets.  Oliver 
S.  Kendall,  8  Windsor  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

TWO  COMPOTES  in  pipe-clay  porcelain,  painted, 
marked  “Lille,  1767.”  No.  220. 

OLD  COINS,  foreign  and  domestic,  also  bank  notes, 
dating  1822  and  later.  No.  221. 

CUP-PLATE  COLLECTORS  note  I  have  a  Henry 
Clay  facing  right.  Grape-vine,  eagle,  thistle  and 
many  other  pieces  of  Sandwich  glass.  No.  222. 

WHITE  LOCOMOTIVE  FLASK;  purple  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Taylor;  yellow  Jenny  Lind,  besides  numer¬ 
ous  other  rare  flasks  for  sale.  No.  223. 

OLD  COLONIAL  CROTCH  MAHOGANY  SIDE- 
BOARD.  Length,  6  feet,  2  inches;  height,  3  feet, 
6  inches.  Miss  Carolyn  Taylor,  AuguSta,  Ky. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS  FOR  SALE.  Large  Slock 
always  cm  hand.  Let  me  know  your  wants.  I  also 
buy  antique  firearms.  Joe  Kindig,  Jr.,  336  West 
Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Pa. 


ANTIQUE  JEWELRY,  portraits,  Colonial  cove:^ 
hooked  rugs.  Studio,  Maude  Pollard  HuliL 
EaSl  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

A  HIGH  CURLY  MAPLE  CHEST  OF  DRAW1  g 
Fine  condition,  with  original  handles.  A  rarelk 
embroidered  picture  of  a  harvest  scene.  Gi  E 
Atkinson,  Witch  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

FOUR  HIGHBOYS,  four  lowboys,  blue  Washing^ 
other  rare  flasks,  Henry  Clay  right  cup-plate,  |e> 
Liberty  coverlet,  Bennington  Lion.  WilI 
Moore,  18  WeSt  Broad  Street,  Hopewell,  Me  r 
Co.,  N.  J. _ 

QUEENE  ANNE  ARMCHAIR,  iron  andi  s 
(George  Washington  rare),  heavily  embroid  J 
crepe  shawl  (white),  two  India  shawls,  bro<e 
dress  (periwinkle  blue  and  white),  Washingi 
memorial  (needlework),  silver  resist  pitcher, la 
white  plates  (soft  paSte  impressed  Wedgwo  J 1 
pair  of  dolphin  candlesticks  (opaque),  pair  of  r  / 
carafes,  ball  lanterns,  four  gilt  cornices.  A;J 
quity  Shop,  10  Spring  Street,  Brunswick,  Me. 

BLUE  LAFAYETTE  SUGARBOWL,  by  \V<  T 
early  panelled  pine  corner  cabinet,  with  cj — ' 
bracket  feet;  six  ivory  Hitchcock  chairs,  \  1 
original  decorations;  cradle  bench,  1831  and  grt  l 
vine  Eagle,  also  Harrison  cup-plates,  six  can. .) 
wick  and  tufted  bedspreads,  Tyler  coverlet  J 
eagle  knocker.  Dorothy  O.  Schubart,  Inc.,  I 
Fifth  Avenue,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

CUP-PLATES,  historical  and  conventional.  Am  J 
can  flasks  and  bottles.  Glass  lamps,  one  two-quil 
violin  flask,  candelabras,  Stiegel  and  Sandwjl* 
glass.  Jos.  Yaeger,  1264  EaSt  Third  Street,  Cil 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS,  brass  and  woocfc 

movements,  shelf  and  wall  clocks.  One  eight-cB 
wooden  movement.  Glass,  china  and,  bureaus.  (I 
chairs,  card  tables,  and  other  furniture.  H. 
Thatcher,  35  North  Main  Street,  WeSt  BrookfkjB 
Mass. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT,  ANTIQUljl 

Early  pine  panelled  cheSts,  Sandwich,  Stodda  B 
Stiegel,  and  early  American  glass.  Audobon  prinjB 
Framed  picture  of  Lincoln,  authographed.  Mr.  a,l 
Mrs.  George  Parker  Bolles,  Jr. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  VARIED  STOCK  FC 
DEALERS.  Lithograph,  Charleston,  South  C«,J| 
Una.  Empire  mahogany  sideboard,  curly  ma; II 
highboy.  Sandwich  glass.  Commissions  execute® 
Gates  &  Gates,  24  Charlotte  Street. 

PAI  R  LARGE  SHIELD  SHAPED  GILTHEPPL!  j 

WHITE  MIRRORS,  tavern  table,  large  size,  oil  J 
and  rubbed,  Pembroke  table  with  fancy  Stretch™ 
scalloped  corners.  Alsop  &  Bissell,  Main  Stret'I 
Farmington,  Conn. 

RARE  CARVED  OAK  CHEST,  American,  showiil 

Dutch  influence,  in  marquetry,  also  pressed  glasj 
bottles,  and  other  antiques.  Henry  E.  KnowltoII 
Mansfield,  Connecticut.  1 

BEST  OFFER,  bound  volume  Godey’s  Magazine,  f  I 
1846,  perfect  condition,  with  color  print  of  To  I 
Thumb  as  in  Antiques  for  September.  Color  pritH 
Fairmont  Park,  1825.  French  color  print,  Autum  'm 
Dark  blue  plates,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  MacDonough\ I 
Victory.  Dark  plate,  Erie  Canal  at  Buffalo,  lac  I 
border,  R.  S.  No.  224. 

MAHOGANY  QUEEN  ANNE  DINING-TABL1 
5  feet,  5  inches,  by  5  feet,  I  inch,  eight  legs,  drawtl 
in  each  end.  Handsomer  than  Goddard  table  i| 
May  Antiques.  Authentic  historical  association) 
$i,joc.  English  dining-table,  extending,  or  slidinj 
leaves,  $200.  English  piano,  line  purfling,  bell  pai. 
tern,  drops  on  legs,  S500.  Sideboard,  57  inches  long 
34  inches  high,  three  drawers,  no  doors,  beautifi; 
ebony  and  ivory  purfling,  $600.  All  museum  piece: 
C.  V.  White,  Whiton  House,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 
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lilSLEY  SHAWLS,  cup-plates,  snuff  boxes,  flasks, 
!0tt!es,  glassware,  etc!  Frank  Wells,  50  W.  Mar- 
et  Street,  York,  Pa. 


n  inches  high,  7x9  base.  Same  in  top  row, 
,Je  123,  September  Antiques  magazine,  in  per- 
>dt  condition.  Davis  Antique  Shop,  Canan- 
aigua,  N.  Y, 


j  >oR  STOPS,  heavy  South  Down  Ram  in  ca£t  iron. 
\n  exad  reproduction  of  a  fine  old  pattern.  Buy 
,ow  for  Christmas.  Price,  $2.50  each  delivered. 
Vloney  back  on  the  asking.  Fred  B.  Reynolds, 
'forth  Andover,  Mass. 


.NUINE  QUEEN  ANNE  SECRETARY.  Italian 
valnut.  Pe'rfea  condition,  original  brass.  Also  Hep- 
flewhite  armchair.  Private  sale.  George  Budd,  8 
A'eStview  Street,  Lowell,  Mass 


.ASS  CUP-PLATES,  historical  and  conventional 
Sets  of  early  American  glass.  Sandwich  candle 
Sticks,  china,  pewter,  early  American  furniture. 

Mary  H.  Dodge,  Rawiing,  N.  Y. _ 

\RLY~WALNUT  HIGH  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS, 
fine  workmanship,  date  1790  in  inlay,  choice  piece, 
blue  and  white  double  woven  coverlet  with  eagles, 
$30.  Fine  candlewick  spread  $15.  Katharine  Wil- 
;.is,  272  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


HIGHBOY,  lowboy,  early  tables,  glazed  pottery,  fine 
pewter  lamps,  Stiegel,  Waterford,  Bristol,  Sand¬ 
wich  glass,  shawls,  coverlets,  cross-Stitch,  cameos. 
S.  Elizabeth  York,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. _ 


OLD  BLUE  PLATTER,  Lacquer  jewel  box, white  silk 
embroidered  shawl,  old  brasses,  colored  and  white 
glass,  old  paperweights,  Staffordshire  figures,  pair 
green  glass  lamps,  three-piece  set  pewter.  No.  226. 


I  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE.  JuSt  in  are  several 
patchwork  quilts,  a  butternut  bureau,  eleven-inch 
Sandwich  compote,  Hitchcock  chairs,  several  secre¬ 
taries,  historic  blue  Staffordshire  plates  and  early 
Stone  and  slip-ware.  Mrs.  Kate  Pierce  Thayer, 
154  Commercial  Street,  Weymouth,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE.  An  ancient  house,  plus  eleCtric  light, 
bath,  new  plumbing,  hot  water  heat  and  a  con¬ 
venient  location  in  Norwell,  Mass.  Present  owner, 
occupying  place  as  year-round  residence,  offers 
house,  built  1728  as  parsonage  of  South  Scituate 
Parish.  Improvements  have  not  marred  exterior 
architecture  or  the  ancient  panelling,  mantels,  and 
doors  of  interior.  With  house  go  twenty-five  acres 
land,  including  fine  wood  lot.  Price  for  place  below 
coSt  of  duplication.  Correspondence  invited. 


DON’T  FAIL  to  Stop  at  Hoosac  Antique  &  Hobby 
Shop,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  your  way  back  to 
the  city.  A  very  fine  assortment  of  early  American 
furniture,  glass,  historical  flasks,  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  Americana. 


SET  OF  SIX  FIDDLE  BACK  CHAIRS,  good  con¬ 
dition.  Photographs  and  measurements.  $150.00  Slant 
top  desk  $50.  Mrs.  Julius  Richter,  2556  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


O )[\  COLLECTORS  will  be  interested  in  my  col¬ 
lection  of  paper  war  money,  issued  in  Germany 
during  1914-1920.  Write  for  description  of  various 
municipal  issues.  Heinicke,  care  Editor,  Antiques. 


SET  PINK  LUSTRE  PLATES.  Lamps,  glass  and 
alabaster.  Fine  examples  early  American  glass. 
Pewter.  Early  Windsor  chairs.  May  be  seen  by 
appointment.  No.  227.  


GLASS,  prisms,  candledrips,  bobeches  (with  hooks 
for  prisms)  in  blue,  green,  amber,  amethySt,  crys¬ 
tal  red;  Colonial  and  English  prisms  on  hand. 
Bokien  Antique  Curiosity  Shoppe,  80  Monroe 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 

y  r *  *  j  mil*!  hv  statps  The  charge  for  each  insertion  of  a  dealer  s  address  is  $2.00 


CALIFORNIA 

M.  A.  LOOSE,  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles — General  line. 

CONNECTICUT 

D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Avenue,  Nor¬ 
walk — General  line. 

ALSOP  AND  BISSELL,  Main  Street,  Farmington 
— General  line. 

A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville— Reproduction  of  An¬ 
tique  Brasses. 

FARMINGTON  STUDIOS,  Farmington— General 
line. 

THE  HOMESTEAD,  1464  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridge¬ 
port — General  line. 

MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel 
Street,  New  Haven — General  line. 

NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Avenue,  Norwalk — General  line. 

ILLINOIS 

HO  HO  SHOP,  673  North  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago — General  line. 

‘LYON  AND  HEALY,  61-84  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago — Old  violins. 

MAINE 

‘CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Avenue, 
Portland — General  line. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  corner  W. 
Broadway  and  Union  Street,  Bangor— General  line. 
MISS  STETSON’S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick — General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

♦ANDERSON,  CARPENTER  &  RUFLE,  30  Boyl- 

ston  Street,  Cambridge— Repairers  and  general  line. 
♦CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS,  37  Charles  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 

♦BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford — General  line. 

♦BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP.  Harrison  Street 
Lowell — General  line. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich— Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

♦J.  P.  CALDWELL,  8  and  9  Hamilton  Place,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 

♦COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  22-24  North 
Water  Street,  New  Bedford — General  line. 

♦JOEL  KOOPMAN  INC.,  18  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
— General  line. 

♦MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  42  Charles  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

♦THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  Street, 
Williamstown — General  line.  _ 


♦OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  3c  Hollis  Street, 
BoCfon — General  line. 

♦CARESWELL  SHOP,  Marshfield— General  line. 
♦MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  Street,  New  Bed¬ 
ford — General  line. 

♦COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  CO.,  151 
Charles  Street,  Boston— General  line. 

♦JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke- 
General  line. 

F.  J.  FINNERTY,  16  Fountain  Street,  Haverhill- 
General  line. 

♦FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN,  65,  67  and 
68  Charles  Street,  Boston— General  line. 

♦JANE  FRANCES,  33  River  Street,  Boston— Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

♦GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

♦GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury 
— General  line. 

♦FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Square,  Boston— Ant.que 
jewelry. 

♦HARLOW  &  HOWLAND,  Duxbury— General  line. 
*HILL-McKAY  CO,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — 
Appraisers. 

HERBERT  N.  HIXON,  Old  Parish  House,  West 
Medway — General  line. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY,  Washington 
Street,  Boston— Early  New  England  furniture. 
♦LEONARD  &  COMPANY,  46-48  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 
♦KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land — General  line 

♦DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Square,  Hing- 
ham— General  line,  Appraiser. 

*WM.  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Bofton 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

♦J.  S.  METCALFE,  corner  North  and  Federal 
Streets,  Salem — General  line. 

♦MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Old  Violins, Violas,  and  'Cellos. 

*F  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester— Gen’l  line. 
♦QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Queen  Anne  Corners, 
Accord — General  line. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  216  Appleton  Street,  Low¬ 
ell — General  line. 

♦MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  Street,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

♦I.  SACK,  8<  Charles  Street,  Boston— General  line. 
*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brook¬ 
line — General  line. 

♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  Street, 

Boston— Antique  furniture,  jewelry,  ship  models. 
♦SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road, 
Revere— Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. _ 


♦SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury — General  line. 

♦A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  Street,  Boston- 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

♦SAMUEL  TEMPLE,  Lynnfield  Center— General 
line. 

THE  LITTLE  COTTAGE,  493  Auburn  Street, 
Auburndale — General  line. 

♦MRS.  MARY  D.  WALKER,  corner  Front  and 
Wareham  road,  Marion — General  line. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  CLUB,  Peterborough— Tea  room  and 
general  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker— General  line. 

*C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro— General  line. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  Street,  Portsmouth- 
General  line. 

NEW  JERSEY 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  Weft  Broad  Street,  Hope- 
well — General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  Street,  Trenton— 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

C.  M.  WILLIAR,  31  Main  Street.  Bradley  Beach- 
General  line. 

♦ETHEL  HALSEY  KAUFMANN,  Nutley— General 
line. 

NEW  YORK 

♦AMSTERDAM  SHOPS,  608  Amsterdam  Avenue 
— General  line. 

♦L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 
♦FRED  J  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  Long  Island— General  line. 
♦STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  873  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City—  General  line,  firearms. 
♦THE  COLONY  SHOPS  (Ginsberg  and  Levy),  397 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York— General  line. 

*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville— 
General  line. 

♦KATHARINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island— General  line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

♦THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 

ROW,  265  King  Street,  Pottstown— General  line. 
*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern— Reproduction  of 
antique  brasses. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 
WILLIAM  R.  FIELES,  Christiana,  Lancaster 
County — Antiques. 

♦HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  nth 
Street,  Philadelphia— General  line. 

♦DAVID  B.  MISSIMF.R,  Manheim — General  line. 
♦OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia — General  line. _ _ 
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’PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  633 
Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia — General  line. 
MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1807  Ranstead 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

’ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

*MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow 
Street,  East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 
*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 
VERMONT 

*E.  W.  ALLEN,  Woodstock — General  line. 


’'“CHELSEA  SHOP,  Chelsea  Green,  Chelsea — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

*THE  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  161  So.  Win¬ 
ooski  Avenue,  Burlington — General  line. 

’HARRIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Brandon — General 
line. 

*E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction — General 
line. 

’HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  Woodstock — General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  J.  HECK  &  CO.,  427K  Tenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington — Antique  jewelry;  general  line. 


’GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  Street  N.\ 
Washington — Antique  furniture. 

ENGLAND 

*T.  ALLEN,  “Craigard,”  Blake  Hall  Road,  Wai 
stead — Stamps. 

’J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire! 
General  line. 

REPAIRERS 
N.  S.  HILL,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — Chit 
glass,  silver,  bric-a-brac. 

*S.  EDWARD  HOLOWAY.  61  Hanover  Stre, 
Boston — Restorer  of  old  wood  and  metal. 


Hundreds  oj  (fo  l lectors 

Have  bought  and  sold  hundreds  of  pieces  through  the 
Clearing  House  columns  of  Antiques. 

Rates  are  10  cents  per  word.  Send  check  with  copy 
by  the  10th  of  the  month. 

Antiques,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 

F^are  (fo  l lection  oj  Historical (ft ass  Flashes 

and  other  bottles 

One  very  old  dark  green  bottle,  bear  on  haunches 
Cup-plates,  full  set  of  the  ship  Cadmus,  and  other  designs 
Fine  assortment  of  mirrors 

C.  A.  MACALISTER  Hillsboro ,  N.  H. 

rite 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL 
COMPANY 

<i Announces  a  Special  Sale  for  October 

At  which  will  be  found  a  varied  collection  of  hooked  rugs,  oriental 
rugs,  brass  and  copper  candlesticks,  goblets,  tumblers,  piano  lamps, 
oriental  engraved  trays,  lanterns,  samovars  and  a  large  selection  of 
Colonial  furniture. 

Collectors  and  others  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportun¬ 
ity  to  purchase  some  fine  antiques  at  low  prices. 

1 5 1  Charles  Street,  Boston 

Gregory  Bartevian,  Proprietor 
Telephone,  Haymarket  4595 

Specialists  in  repairing  and  washing  hooked  and  oriental  rugs. 


Our  Ha?id  IV r ought  Brasst 

for  highboys,  lowboys,  desks,  cheats  of  drawer 
etc.,  are  perfect  copies  of  the  beCt  originals  in  d 
tail,  design,  workmanship  and  color  and  cannot  I 
distinguished  from  the  genuine.  We  make,  matci: 
repair  or  copy  anything.  One  piece  or  a  thousand. 

WM.  BALL  AND  SONS,  Malvern ,  Chester  County ,  PENN/ 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  211  Pleasantville,  N. 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  JVork 

Antique  Furniture  Bought,  Sold,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLI 

William  K.  MacKay  Company 

'A nil  ion  eers  id  'A p prais  ers 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOS  WORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

( One  minute from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

(folleHions  of  Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  householc 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  Antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  salt. 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  (fopies  of  the  Old  VMf asters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

2l8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 


Tell  Us  l  our  IV nils 

WE  think  we  can  rill  them  out  of  our  very  large  stock  of  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  and  FURNISPIINGS  of  American  Periods.  We  also 
have  Ship  Pictures,  Models,  Lanterns,  Banjo  Clocks,  Antique  Silver,  Minia¬ 
tures,  and  many  Curiosities  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  Inquiries  Solicited. 

Our  New  Address  Is 

Boston  Antique  Shop,  59  Beacon  Street,  boston 


IV 


From  now  to  Christ¬ 
mas  IS  A  SHORT  TIME. 
But  it  should  be 

UTILIZED  TO  ADVERTISE 

in  Antiques. 


H EN first  the  publishing  of  Antiques  was  undertaken,  cer¬ 
tain  broad  lines  of  policy  were  laid  down,  in  conformity 
with  which  the  new  magazine  should  either  succeed  or 
perish. 


Note  the  alternative.  Only  the  outcome  was  in  doubt:  the 
policy  was  fixed.  The  suggestion  that  it  might  be  changed 
to  meet  unforeseen  obstacles  was  never  once  advanced. 

Yet  that  policy  was  a  very  simple  one.  It  was,  in  a  so-called 
“class  periodical,”  that  of  considering  the  welfare  and  the 
interest  of  the  reader  firSt,  without  reference  to  units  of 
expense  as  they  might  affect  quality  in  opposition  to 
quantity,  and  without  reference  to  the  possible  prejudices 
of  potential  advertisers. 

It  was  believed  that  really  live  editorial  matter,  soundly  con¬ 
ceived,  adequately  presented,  and  fully  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  autographic  accuracy,  would  operate  as  a  se¬ 
lective  agent  in  developing  a  group  of  readers  who,  with¬ 
out  need  of  surreptitious  editorial  proddings,  would  wel¬ 
come  the  advertising  message  of  those  operating  in  the 
field  of  their  concern. 

The  end  is  justifying  the  policy  with  results  more  tangible 
than  flattering  tributes  at  a  martyr’s  funeral.  Collectors, 
in  daily  increasing  numbers,  read  Antiques  because  they 
believe  in  its  reliability.  They  patronize  advertisers  in 
Antiques  because  they  recognise  them  as  the  dealers  who 
prefer  to  serve  an  enlightened  public. 


To  be  an  advertiser 


in 


Antiques  is  to  be  recognized  as  an  associate 
with  authority. 


ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


'00. 


By  John  Goddard 

JOHN  GODDARD,  the  best-known  of  Rhode  Island 
cabinetmakers,  made  this  block  front,  knee  hole 
writing-table.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  his  work  and 
is  in  excellent  condition. 

This  writing-table  is  small — 2  ft.  10  in.  long,  21  in. 
wide  x  2  tt.  7  in.  high.  It  is  the  kind  of  piece  Goddard 
delighted  to  make.  It  is  small  without  being  fragile. 
It  has  all  the  strength  and  solidity  of  heavier  pieces  ex¬ 
quisitely  modulated. 

I  h e  fine  blocking  of  the  beautifully  designed  mould¬ 
ings,  particularly  that  of  the  top,  are  characteristic  of 
Goddard’s  best  work.  All  the  original  brasses  are 
still  on. 

^  e  have  many  other  American  antiques  which  are 
of  great  interest  to  collectors  as  well  as  to  those  who 
are  beautifying  their  homes  with  the  masterpieces  of 
the  craftsmen  of  earlier  days. 

Correspondence  with  museums  and  collectors  is  so¬ 
licited. 

Si!  reve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1S00 

Jewelers ,  II  at  eh  //takers.  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 
147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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ANTIQUES 


PEWTER  FLAGON  ::  AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  TYPE 
PROBABLY  FROM  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE 


‘Price,  50  Qents 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS  &  AMATEURS 


~%M0> 


VOLUME  TWO 


NUMBER  FIVE 


Some  Qritical  ^Modifications  of  Our  Tfispect 

for  zAge 


SOME  respect  is  due  to  any  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  which  has  survived  the  era  of 
large  families  of  children  and  which 
has  come  down  to  the  present  generation  in 
useable  condition. 

Such  an  antique,  by  the  very  fa  61  of  sur¬ 
vival,  has  proved  the  soundness  of  its  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  integrity  of  its  construction. 
And,  beyond  these  considerations,  it  prob¬ 
ably  boaSts  the  attraction  of  romantic  associ¬ 
ations — or  the  suggestion  of  them. 

For  these  reasons  antiques — almoSt  with¬ 
out  exception'  -exert  a  sentimental  appeal 
that  is  not  to  be  ignored. 

Yet  sentiment  is  a  poor  guide  to  the  col¬ 


lector  who  wishes  his  possessions  to  constitute 
a  really  significant  unit,  rather  than  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  aggregation. 

For  every  antique  piece  that  is  character¬ 
ized  by  exacting  selection  of  woods,  refine¬ 
ment  of  proportion,  and  exquisiteness  of  detail 
there  are  dozens  of  honeStly  competent  but 
clumsy  examples. 

Connoisseurship  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
ability  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and 
the  genuine  as  between  the  commonplace 
and  the  distinguished. 

An  important  element  in  my  service  is 
that  of  assisting  those  who  are  learning  to 
make  such  comparisons. 


I .  SACK,  85  (fharles  Street ,  Boston,  M 


ASS. 


(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


J.  CORKILL 

Has  One  of  the  fargest  and  'Best  z. Assorted  Stocks  o  f 
(genuine  z Antiques  in  England 


From  Wooden  Plates  and 
Dishes  to  the  fineSt  Chip¬ 
pendale  Period  Specimen 
Pieces. 

Quaint  Old  Farmhouse  and 
early  Windsor  Chairs. 

Dining  and  Breakfast  Ta¬ 
bles  on  pillar  and  block, 
with  brass  claw  carters, 

and  other  furniture  of  the  Duncan  Phvfe  period,  a 

speciality. 


An  Iron  Treasure  CheSt  simi¬ 
lar  to  one  illustrated  in 
Antiques  for  AuguSt, with 
seascape  and  ships  paint¬ 
ed  inside  lid. 

An  early  leather  covered, 
brass  Studded  Clothes 
CheSt  with  large  brass 
crown  in  front,  evidently 
at  one  time  the  property  of  royalty. 

Silhouettes,  Ship  Models  and  Pictures,  Glass,  Shef¬ 
field  Plate  and  Pewter. 


Fine  Selection  of  Old  English  1 Portraits  in  Oils 

An  enormous  collection  of  Old  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain ,  embracing  aim  oil  every  factory  of 

the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 

ROCK  FERRY,  BIRKENHEAD,  EffGLAND 


Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 
Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chester 


KOOPMAN 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 
THE  *AZb(Tl$U£  HOUSE  OF 

BOSTON 


HE  niceties  oi  a  cultivated  taffe  in 
early  America  were  usually  satisfied 
by  importations  from  abroad. Today 
a  cosmopolitan  appreciation  of  an¬ 
tiques  will  lead  to  the  combination  ol  harmo¬ 
nious  elements  representing  different  nations 
and  diverse  periods. 

CMessrs.  Koopman’s  selection  of  antiques 
offers  an  epitome  of  English,  Continental,  and 
American  markets.  A  few  hours  devoted  to  its 
inspection  will  reveal  items  of  individuality 
such  as  would  hardly  reward  months  of  travel. 

CColleCtors  who  have  observed  the  effeCt  on 
prices  of  the  tendency  to  colled  bv  fad  rather 
than  by  judgment  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  conservative  valuations  here  placed  on  ob¬ 
jects  of  permanent  worth  and  intrinsic  beauty. 

I 


18  BEACON  Street 


BOSTON 


Telephone,  Haymarket  632  MASSACHUSETTS 


PRINTS  OF  THE  OLD  CLIPPER  SHIPS 


MOTOR  to  FLUSHING 

to  Seletl  Tour  Qifts 

Twenty  minutes  from  the  Queensborough  Bridge 
you  will  find  two  entire  buildings  de¬ 
voted  to  the  display  of 

Tarty  c. American  and  English  v Antiques 

Over  200  Chairs — in  Windsor,  Slat-back,  Ladder-back,  Hitchcock,  Decorated,  Chippendale, 

Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  and  Queen  Anne. 

75  Tables — Sheraton  Sofa  Tables,  Gate-leg,  Bed-  Desks,  Cheats,  Highboys,  Lowboys,  Sofas,  Mir- 
side,  Tilt-top,  Sewing  Tables,  Pembroke,  Card  rors,  China,  Samplers,  Old  Prints,  Needlework 
and  Console  Tables.  Panels,  Clocks,  Trays. 

Prints,  Paintings,  and  Models  of  Ships 

and  several  hundred  pieces  of  Bristol  Glass,  in  colors  —  amber , 
green ,  blue ,  amethyst ,  ruby ,  rose. 


Compotes 


Salts 


Decanters 


Candlesticks  Services 


FRED  J.  PETERS 


384-6  Broadway  {Murray  Hill)  Flushing,  Long  Island 


Telephone,  Flushing  0554-W 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  Qopies  of  the  Old  ^Masters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

218  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 


THE  DINING  ROOM 


OF  OUR 


If  t tie  (Colonial  House 

is  now  newly  furnished  in  antique  maple, 
complemented  by  panelled  wall  paper  in 
a  small  flowered  pattern  with  a  border. 
A  duck-foot  table  with  a  remarkable  set 
of  matched  ladder-back,  rush-seated 
chairs,  a  quaint  blanket  cheSt  of  pine 
and  an  old  lowboy  show  the  infinite 
decorative  possibilities  of  breakfast  or 
dining  rooms  furnished  in  old  maple. 
The  corner  cabinets  show  many  pieces 
of  old  china  and  pressed  glass — unique 
suggestions  for  gifts  of  decided  charm, 
yet  small  coSt. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ANTIQUES  ART  TREASURES 

c. At  the  largest  Salesrooms  in  5\(ew  c Jersey  — Established  /88g 
27-29  North  Warren  Street,  32-34  Chancery  Lane,  T renton,  N.  J. 

H.  M.  REID,  ‘Proprietor  and  rAuSlioneer 

®uegbap,  jSobember  21, 1922,  at  1 1  o’clock 


CARLY  American  Furniture, Historical  China 
and  Glass,  Fine  Porcelains,  English  and 
Continental  Bric-a-Brac,  Fireside  Fixtures, 
and  an  extremely  choice  collection  of  Pewter,  Old 
Gold  and  Silver,  Paintings,  and  Oriental  Rugs. 

IN  ADDITION,  Mirrors,  Banjo  Clocks,  Chip¬ 
pendale, Heppelwhite  and  Windsor  Chairs; Corner 
Cupboards  of  early  American  Pine,  some  with 
leaded  glass;  very  old  Mahogany  Tables,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Mahogany  CheSts  of  Drawers,  very  old 
Walnut  Escritoire  and  Bookcase  combined,  High¬ 
boy  with  original  Brasses  and  Claw  Feet,  High- 
Polled  Mahogany  Beds  with  Canopy  Tops,  Sil¬ 
ver  Lustre  Coffeepot  in  perfedt  condition,  2  sets 


of  Rush-bottom  Chairs  with  Original  Painting, 
seven  sets  of  Candelabra  with  old  Prisms,  Rock¬ 
ers  in  fine  condition,  Settees,  a  set  of  Chairs  with 
Spindle  Backs,  something  very  unusual  in  China 
and  LuCtre,  a  rare  collection  of  Sandwich  Glass, 
Cup-plates,  Ruby,  Amber,  Lavender,  Violet,  and 
Dark  Blue  Glass,  in  Salts,  Finger-bowl  and  Vases; 
many  old  Books  and  Magazines,  old  Gold  and 
Silver,  Cameos,  old  Dutch  Silver,  Earrings, 
Chains,  India  Filigree  Bracelets,  and  various 
other  styles  of  Antique  Jewelry  of  special  note. 

We  have  an  Early  American  Pine  Wine  Closet, 
said  to  be  over  200  years  old,  with  oval-shaped 
front  and  very  ancient  handles. 

H.  M.  REID,  Auctioneer. 


AMSTERDAM  SHOPS 

608  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  l  Telephone,  Riverside  8826 

Edith  E.  Rand 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE —  including  a  maple  bonnet  top  highboy,  curly  maple 
lowboy,  curly  maple  drop-leaf  table  with  duck  feet,  and  a  set  of  six  stencil  chairs. 
These  pieces  would  attractively  furnish  a  dining  room  in  early  American  Ctyle. 


In  this  Qorner  of 

)t  Hmntrial 

IS  displayed  a  set  of  one  hundred  and  hlty-Iour 
pieces  of  Loweffoft  China,  two  unusual  Vases, 
and  a  rare  Penn  'Table. 

Elsewhere  in  the  shop  (upstairs  and  down)  are  to 
be  found  many  attractive  pieces  ol  Early  American 
Furniture,  Pottery,  and  Glass, — among  the  latter  a 
variety  of  flasks. 

Antiques  make  the  choicest  of  holiday  gifts,  and 
nowhere  is  a  more  fascinating  array  of  suitable  items 
than  at  ®I )c  ^unbial  lollop. 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 
87 J  PMadison  2A venue,  Udfew  1  'orf  Qity 
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Burnham’s  Chats  zvith  Collectors 

I- HOOKED  RUGS  &  SILVER 


HE  logical  floor  coverings  to  accompany 
early  American  furniture  are  hooked  rugs. 
They  may  not  be  contemporaneous  with 
oldest  examples,  but  their  designs  do  represent  the 
fir^l  attempt  of  the  American  housewife  to  evolve 
a  decorative  carpeting  harmonizing  with  the  heir¬ 
looms  of  the  home. 

A  decade  and  a  half  ago  1  became  convinced  of 
this  fadt.  I  undertook  the  collection  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  hooked  rugs.  In  communities  where  the 
art  of  rug-making  was  becoming  only  a  memory, 
I  revived  it  as  a  living  employment. 

Today,  the  name  of  Burnham  is  synonymous 
with  authority  in  all  that  pertains  to  hooked 
rugs. 


JuSt  as  the  beSt  old  rugs  were  made  in  the  home 
where  they  were  to  be  used,  I  believe  that  the 
beSt  new  ones  may  often  be  home  products, 
worked  in  colorings  suited  to  their  decorative 
placing.  And,  in  proof  of  my  belief,  I  am  today 
producing  and  offering  for  sale  the  complete  ap¬ 
paratus  for  working  such  rugs. 

This  consists  of  frames,  hooks,  Strips  of  material 
and,  especially,  stamped  burlap  patterns  prepared 
under  my  personal  supervision  after  the  best  old 
models.  With  the  materials  go  minute  printed  di¬ 
rections  for  their  use. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  this  new-old  departure 
in  home  crafts.  Jf  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 
me  for  a  pattern  book  and  particulars. 


Recently  i  h  ave  been  intruSted  with  the 
disposition  of  one  of  the  rareSt  and  moSt 
_  valuable  Church  communion  services  in 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  FirSt 
Congregational  Church  of  Ips¬ 
wich  ( founded  1634),  and  repre¬ 
sents  donations  by  early  parish¬ 
ioners. 

THE  SILVERSMITHS  OF 

John  Allen 
(1671-1760) 

2  pieces 
John  Coney 
\i(>55-i722) 

2  pieces 

Jer’m’h  Dummer 
{1645-/715) 

1  piece 


Ji  •<* 


Eleven  silver  beakers  by  notable  silversmiths 
of  the  Colonies,  two  pewter  flagons,  and  two  pew¬ 
ter  plates  are  offered  for  sale.  The  eleven  beakers 
mud  be  sold  as  a  unit.  The 
pewter  will  constitute  a  sepa¬ 
rate  item. 

Address  inquiry  to  me  person¬ 
ally. 

IPSWICH  CHURCH  SILVER 

John  Edwards 
{1670-1746) 

3  pieces 

Cornl’s  Kierstead 
{1675-1753) 

1  piece 

Edward  Winslow 
{1669-1753) 

1  piece 


Communion  Service  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Ipswich 

Founded  1634  :  :  Now  offered  for  sale  ::  Described  by  E.  A.  Jones  in  Old  Silver  of  American  Churches,  page  222,  Plate  LXXVIII 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

Telephone,  109  Ipswich 
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HOOKED  Rug  Owned  by  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 


An  example  of  Vermont  production.  Notable  for  its  size,  7  feet,  2  inches 
square,  and  for  its  border  which,  apparently,  is  based  on  a  garden  fence. 
The  crossed  cornucopias  seem  to  indicate  familiarity  with  a  carved  deco¬ 
ration  similar  to  that  on  the  Ptivfe  sofa  shown  on  page  208.  As  hooked 
rugs  go,  probably  early. 
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Cobwebs  &  Dukt 


The  fover  and  Frontispiece 

iT^  OTH  introductory  pictures  this  month  receive 
1—^  due  consideration  in  course  of  the  contributed 
1.  J  articles  of  the  issue.  It  is  surprising  how  fully 
Mrs.  Camehl  in  her  discussion  of  pewter,  covers  the 
subject,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  usual  requirements 
of  the  collector  and  the  usual  material  of  reference. 
Those  who  are  curious  to  follow  certain  details  of  the 
subject  such,  for  instance,  as  a  lifting  of  touch  marks, 
will  find  them  in  a  handy  little  volume  by  Masse, 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  and  entitled 
The  Pewter  Collector ,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  a  lesser 
expression  of  a  larger  work  by  the  same  authority.* 
MoSt  collectors  like  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
probable  date  of  their  treasures.  In  the  case  of  pewter 
of  English  or  American  origin,  this  process  may  be 
simplified  by  reference  to  readily  datable  designs  in 
silver,  the  patterns  of  which  were  closely  followed  by 
workers  in  the  less  costly  metal.  Service  is,  however, 
to  be  rendered  by  a  writer  who  will  summarize  and 
illustrate  the  major  characteristics  whereby  the 
nationality  of  pewter  pieces  may  be  determined  with 
reasonable  accuracy. 

In  so  far  as  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a  some¬ 
what  haSty  survey  of  insufficient  territory,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suggeSt  that  sure  differentation  be¬ 
tween  early  American  pewter  and  that  of  contem¬ 
porary  England  is  virtually  impossible.  Some  col¬ 
lectors  satisfy  themselves  by  calling  unmarked  pieces 
American;  marked  pieces  English.  When  it  comes  to 
determining  differences  between  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental  pewter — where  examples  are  unmarked — no 
rules  are  offered.  In  general,  the  simpler  and  sturdier 
pieces  appear  to  belong  to  England;  the  more  ornate 
ones  to  the  Continent.  Simplicity  applies  both  to 
form  and  to  ornamentation;  sturdiness  to  the  relation 
of  the  handle  to  the  vessel.  Continental  mugs  and 

*Pewter  Plate ,  first  published  1904.  London:  Bell  &  Sons.  The  volume  cited 
contains  a  sufficient  bibliography. 


tankards  show  a  tendency  to  inflation  at  the  waist¬ 
line,  which  is  infrequent  in  the  more  refined  propor¬ 
tions  of  English  pieces  of  similar  utilization.  English 
handles  are  Stouter  and,  in  general,  appear  to  com¬ 
pose  more  satisfactorily  with  the  bodv  to  which  they 
are  attached. 

All  this,  however,  is  conjecture  not  too  well 
founded,  and  at  so  many  points  so  vulnerable  as  to 
invite  attack.  If  such  attack  is  well  authenticated  it 
will  be  very  welcome. 


j\ [filing  TOown  the  Hooked  Rug 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  and  how 
arose  the  superstition — no  word  more  appropriate 
seems  available — that  hooked  rugs  are  of  pre-Revo- 
lutionary,  or  immediate  poSt-Revolutionary  occur¬ 
ence.  Perhaps  the  obvious  crudity  of  pattern  in  many 
of  those  encountered  is  assumed  to  be  indicative  of 
great  age.  In  short,  a  primitive  conception  of  design 
is  accepted  as  proof  of  antiquity. 

Truth  to  tell,  no  process  of  reasoning  could  be  more 
fallacious.  Artistically  speaking,  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  more  sophisticated  than  the  nineteenth. 
Anyone  with  half  an  eye  for  the  evidence  of  Style  can 
recognize,  at  a  glance,  the  characteristics  of  eight¬ 
eenth  century  decoration  when  they  are  encoun¬ 
tered  in  any  of  the  art  crafts.  Whether  an  example 
shows  the  late  Gothic  reminiscences  of  the  early  cen¬ 
tury,  or  the  self  conscious  Classicism  of  its  latter  half, 
its  design  is,  invariably,  rigorously  Stylized  either  in 
the  nature  of  the  forms  utilized  or  in  their  placing. 
The  riotous  abandon  of  the  American  or  Canadian 
hooked  rug  would  have  been  as  impossible  in  the 
conventional  eighteenth  century  as  vers  litre  to 
Alexander  Pope.  Classicism,  whether  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  the  Empire,  or  the  Greek  revival,  had 
to  be  quite  dead  and  well  buried  before  the  romantic 
naturalism  of  the  hooked  rug  could  become  possible. 
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Qontrary  to  (general  Belief 

Such  a  statement  is,  of  course,  completely  at 
variance  with  what  appears  to  be  popular,  if  not 
authentic,  attribution.  The  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script  for  May  1 8,  1921,  for  example,  illustrates  a  rug 
with  an  eagle  and  flag  motif,  “dating  from  Revolu¬ 
tionary  times.”  Snow  capped  mountain  peaks  rise  in 
the  background  and  the  border  is  of  oak  leaves  and 
Stripes.  It  is  a  fair  bet  that  this  eagle  was  hatched  in 
closer  proximity  to  the  Civil  War  than  to  that  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  the  effort  to  obtain  testimony  other  than  the 
internal  evidence  of  Style  and  the  external  evidence  of 
hearsay,  D.  Cromett  Clark  has  made,  on  behalf  of 
Antiques,  a  careful  examination  of  those  two  house¬ 
hold  indispensables  of  early  days  in  the  United 
States,  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  Peterson  s  Magazine. 
Both  periodicals  devoted  each  month  a  sebtion  to 
various  forms  of  home  art  work.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  reasonable  to  seek  in  these  magazines  some  men¬ 
tion  of  rug  making  during  the  period  when  that  pur¬ 
suit  was  moSt  popular.  Or,  viewing  the  matter  the 
other  way  about,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  date  the 
creSt  of  the  rug  period  during  the  years  when  the 
magazines  were  devoting  moSt  space  to  the  subject. 
In  default  of  any  considerable  discussion  of  rugs,  the 
next  reasonable  expectation  would  be  that  of  en¬ 
countering  designs  for  embroidery  similar  in  type  to 
those  which  were  popular  for  hooked  rugs. 

The  search  was  considerably  more  fruitful  in  the 
matter  of  determining  prevailing  styles  of  ornament 
than  of  discovering  mention  of  hooked  rugs.  A  fairly 
meticulous  examination  of  Godey's  from  January, 
1832  to  January,  1884,  reveals  nothing  more  vital 
concerning  rugs  than  a  nine  line  statement  (date  not 
noted)  that  a  good  carriage  rug  may  be  made  from  a 
smallish  piece  of  “oatmeal  cloth”;  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  directions.  Perhaps  knowledge  of  the  process 
was  assumed  to  be  general. 

'The  Family  Cat  Becomes  “Decorative 

From  the  late  fifties  until  the  mid-seventies,  how¬ 
ever,  Godey's  offers  a  number  of  patterns  and  methods 
of  working  which  strongly  suggest  the  patterns  and 
processes  of  the  rug  making  era.  In  December,  1857, 
occurs  a  “dog  and  puppy”  slipper  pattern;  in  the 
same  month  of  1859,  a  fruit  pattern  for  drawn  wool 
work;  in  February,  i860,  a  drawn  work  floral  design. 
In  January,  1861,  occurs  a  “tiger”  design  in  colors 
for  a  Stool  cover;  in  January,  1868,  a  deer  lying  down, 
for  a  wool  work  pattern.  There  follows  in  subsequent 
numbers,  a  succession  of  dogs,  cats  and  other 
domestic  beaSts  for  the  embellishment  of  slippers  and 
footstools. 
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In  Peterson's  Magazine,  rugs  make  their  firSt  ap 
pearance  in  the  issue  for  February,  1863,  page  1851 
where  occurs  a  design  for  a  hearth  rug  to  be  workeij 
with  wool  on  canvas.  This  is  accompanied  by  th< 
Statement  that  rug  patterns  may  be  bought  througl 
Jane  Weaver,  the  magazine’s  “professional  shopper.’' 
The  same  magazine,  for  June,  1877,  publishes 
pattern  for  a  canvas  rug  with  a  “border  in  doublt 
Zephyr  and  fringe  of  wool.”  This  rug  is  to  be  em 


broidered.  It  seems  a  Step  beyond  the  usual  hookec 
rug  type.  The  same  may  be  said  for  a  pattern  for  i 
knit  rug  of  rags  published  in  Peterson's  for  January 


In  Peterson  s,  as  in  Godey's ,  the  advent  of  designs 
which  suggeSt  those  usually  encountered  in  hooked 
rugs  occurs  in  the  late  fifties  and  continues  well 
through  the  seventies. 


ID ord  from  the  Oldest  Inhabitant 


Mr.  Clark,  having  derived  from  a  district  in 
Maine  where  rug  making  once  flourished,  has  likewise 
made  inquiry  among  some  of  the  old  time  workers 
as  to  the  sources  of  the  designs  which  they  used.  One 
of  them  writes,  “Mother  used  to  buy  her  rug  patterns 
at  the  Store.  They  came  all  Stamped  in  colors  on  bur¬ 
lap.  Some  that  had  a  natural  taSle  for  designing 
could  make  their  own  patterns.”  The  mother  in  the1 
case,  by  the  way,  is,  or  was  a  year  ago,  Still  living  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one  years.  Another  correspondent 
says,  “Those  women  never  had  a  pattern,  but  there 
was  always  someone  who  was  blessed  with  artistic 
ability,  who  would  go,  when  sent  for,  and  with  a 
piece  of  coal  from  the  fireplace  would  draw  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  image  desired.  I  have  drawn  many  a  rug: 

.  ,  .  every  year  I  used  to  make  two  or  three  new 
ones.” 

Clearly,  Mr.  Clark’s  investigation  falls  far  short  of 
establishing  proved  date  limits  for  the  hooked  rug. 
The  comparative  infrequency  of  certain  embroidery 
or  wool  work  patterns  before  1855  and  their  almoSt 
constant  repetition  from  1857, or  thereabouts,  through 
the  1870’s  is,  however,  worthy  of  note.  These  pat¬ 
terns,  or  rather  these  types  of  patterns,  are  the  ones 
that  we  normally  associate  with  hooked  rugs.  They 
are  all  characteristically  Victorian. 


Din  Invitation  to  <1 Assist 


Dated  specimens  of  household  wares  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  viewed  with  some  suspicion.  Samplers 
are,  perhaps,  exceptions.  The  embroidering  of  the 
name  of  the  worker  and  the  date  of  her  accomplish¬ 
ment  constituted  as  close  an  approximation  to  a  yell 
of  triumph  as  a  demure  and  decorous  eighteenth 
century  miss  might  permit  herself.  Dated  rugs  are 
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lot  common,  but  neither  are  they  unknown.  No 
ooked  rug  with  a  date  previous  to  1850  has  come  to 
he  attention  of  Antiques. 

But  there  is  beginning  to  accumulate  in  the  Attic 
ome  material  on  eighteenth  century  designs  in  wool 
/ork  which  may,  in  time,  serve  advantageously  in 
Stablishing  the  characteristics  of  the  patterns  as  well 
s  of  the  methods  of  eighteenth  century  production 
n  this  fabric.  Readers  of  Antiques  are  very  earnestly 
nvited  to  assist  in  making  the  collection  of  this 
naterial  as  complete  as  possible,  either  by  lending 
samples  which  may  be  Studied  and  photographed, 
ir  by  providing  careful  descriptions  of  dated  pieces. 
?or  purposes  of  investigation  an  authentic  fragment 
nay  prove  more  helpful  than  complete  but  dubious 
perfection. 

This  invitation,  by  the  way,  should  be  expanded 
sufficiently  to  include  dated  hooked  rugs  bearing 
inscription  antecedent  to  1850.  Any  of  the  latter 
which  may  be  offered  for  examination  will  be  ten¬ 
derly  cared  for  in  the  Attic,  and  will  be  promptly 
returned  to  their  owners. 

Savor  for  the  Salt 

The  extraordinary  Standing  salt  of  silver,  the  only 
known  example  of  its  kind  wrought  by  American 
silversmiths,  which  was  pictured  with  extended 
commentary  in  Antiques  for  July,  has  aroused 
considerable  interest  and  elicited  some  further  items 
of  information  as  to  its  original  owners.  Miss  Miriam 
Hill,  of  Orange,  Virginia,  a  direCt  descendant  of  the 
Reverend  Soloman  Stoddart,  in  the  seventh  genera¬ 
tion,  very  kindly  furnishes  the  following  data: 

Soloman  Stoddart  and  Esther  (Wareham)  Mather 
were  married  in  1670.  T he  salt,  then,  if  made  in  1695 
may  well  have  been  a  silver  wedding  present  be¬ 
stowed  by  grateful  and  admiring  parishioners.  Solo¬ 
man  Stoddart  (the  family  name  appears  variously  as 
Stodder,  Stoddert,  Stoddard)  was  the  son  of  Anthony 
Stoddart  and  Mary  (Downing)  Stoddart,  who 
were  married  in  BoSton,  March  1,  1639.  Mary  Down 
ing  was,  in  her  time,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel 
Downing,  and  Lucy  (Winthrop)  Downing,  niece  of 
Governor  John  Winthrop. 

Soloman  Stoddart  was,  as  noted  in  the  July  num¬ 
ber  of  Antiques,  born  in  1643.  His  baptism  oc¬ 
curred  four  days  later,  October  1.  He  died  February 
11,  1729,  and  was  survived  almoSt  exaCtly  seven 
years  by  his  widow  Esther,  who  was  but  one  year  his 
junior.  Thirteen  children  had  blessed  their  fifty-nine 
years  of  life  together.*  Surely  this  Sturdy  and  faithful 
pair  well  deserved  the  rare  offering  of  their  parish- 

*The  History  of  the  Descendants  of  John  Whitman,  by  Charles  H.  Farnam 
(1889),  p.  1053,  is  cited  as  authority  for  the  fa<5ts  given . 


American  Empire  Chairs  ( 1805-1820 ) 

These  chairs  are  attributed  to  Henry  Lannuier,  a  New  York  contemporary  of 
Duncan  Phyfe’s.  Courtesy  of  Miss  Edith  Rand. 


ioners,  a  silver  salt  to  grace  the  head  of  an  ever 
lengthening  family  table. 

Still  Shrilling  on  ' Vhyfe 

The  publicity  attending  the  Duncan  Phyfe  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  will  have  two 
diametrically  opposite  consequences.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  good  many  persons  will  become  reasonably 
expert  in  differentiating  between  the  work  of  Phyfe 
and  that  of  his  contemporaries;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  deal  of  material  will  be  attributed  to  the  Fulton 
Street  master  which  never  passed  the  portals  of  his 
shop. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Phyfe  was  neither 
the  only  furniture  maker,  nor  the  only  excellent  fur¬ 
niture  maker  in  the  New  York  of  his  day.  Antiques 
is  indebted  to  Miss  Edith  Rand  of  New  t  ork  for 
some  valuable  information  direfted  to  this  very  point. 

Miss  Rand  has  in  her  possession  a  set  of  chairs 
which  came  to  her  originally  as  the  probable  work  of 
Duncan  Phyfe.  Obviously  they  are  of  his  period; 
and  their  design  was,  clearly  enough,  controlled  by 
influences  similar  to  those  operative  in  the  work  of 
Phyfe  (see  accompanying  illustrations).  They  are,  in 
short,  in  the  Empire  Style.  The  backward  roll  of  the 
creSting — if  such  it  may  be  called — is  in  deference  to 
ancient  Egyptian  forms;  the  legs  are  translations 
from  the  Greek.  So  too,  is  the  slat  across  the  back. 
The  shapes  of  the  chairs,  the  spiral  decorations  of 
their  turnings,  and  the  ebony  bosses,  applied  in 
apparent  simulation  of  bolt  heads,  betray  an  effort 
to  suggeSt  the  bronze  furniture  of  antiquity.  In  profile 
these  pieces  exhibit  an  extraordinarily  successful 
composition  of  graceful  curves,  presumably  of  Classic 
derivation.  The  workmanship  throughout  is  excel¬ 
lent;  the  carving  quite  flat,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of 
Phyfe,  but  more  crisply  accented  than  seems  usual 
with  that  maSter. 
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American  Empire  Chairs  ( 1805-/820 ) 

Front  view  of  the  chairs  illustrated  on  previous  page.  The  carving  of  the 
slat,  and  the  use  of  subtly  curved  instead  of  reeded  surfaces  are  worth  not¬ 
ing.  Courtesv  of  Miss  Edith  Rand. 

The  1110ft  immediately  striking  differences,  how¬ 
ever,  between  the  appearance  of  these  chairs  and 
that  of  the  chairs  moft  frequently  associated  with 
the  name  of  Phyfe,  are  the  carving  of  the  back,  and 
the  total  absence  of  that  reeding  with  which  Phyfe 
was  wont  to  reduce  the  apparent  bulk  of  wood  sur¬ 
faces.  Here  the  same  purpose  is  accomplished  by 
carefully  modulating  these  surfaces  into  gentle 
curves. 

J^annuier,  “ from  ''Paris" 

Aware  that  her  chairs  seemed  not  quite  true  to  the 
Phyfe  type,  Miss  Rand  consulted  Mr.  Erneff  Hagen 
of  New  York,  whose  grandfather  worked  with  Dun¬ 
can  Phyfe,  whose  father  followed  the  same  line  of 
work,  and  who,  himself,  received  early  training  as  a 
cabinet  maker.  Mr.  Hagen  knows  the  traditions  and 
methods  of  the  old  New  York  craftsmen.  His  attribu¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Rand’s  chairs  is  to  Henry  Lannuier,  a 
contemporary  of  Phyfe’s. 

Henry  Lannuier  is  firff  lifted  in  the  New  York 
Directory  of  1805.  He  appears  through  1819-1820.  His 
address  is  given  as  60  Broad  Street.  Lannuier  muff 
have  died  in  1820  or  1821,  for  the  Directory  of  the 
latter  year  liffs  his  widow,  resident  at  36  Orchard 


Street.  The  complete  entitlement  of  this  Director 
is,  in  passing,  perhaps  worth  recording.  It  is  as  follows! 

Longworth’s 
American  Almanac 
New-York  Register 
& 

City  Directory 
for  the  Forty-Sixth  year 
of 

American  Independence 
containing  a  liff  of  banks,  insurance  companies, 

Pokt  office  establishments  etc.,  etc. 


Who  Steals  my  purse  Steals  trash 
But  he  that  borrows  my  Directory 
filches  me  moSt  vilanously. 
New-York 

Published  by  Thomas  Longworth 
No.  189  Broadway 
June  25,  1821. 


‘ 'annuier  s  Successor 


Further  information  concerning  Lannuier,  Mist 
Rand  has  derived  from  an  old  label  of  this  cabinet¬ 
maker,  now  held  by  Mr.  Hagen.  Here  Lannuieij 
advertises  that  he  is  a  “cabinet-maker  from  Paris. 
Keeps  conffantly  on  hand  fine  new-fashioned  furni¬ 
ture.”  Lannuier  was  succeeded  in  business  by  John 
Gruez  likewise  “cabinet-maker  from  Paris,”  who! 
occupies  a  half  page  advertisement  in  the  Directory 
for  1821. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  link  Miss  Rand’s 
chairs  with  Lannuier  other  than  the  attribution 
given  by  Mr.  Hagen.  This  attribution  is,  however, 
worthy  of  the  respeff  due  to  the  judgment  of  an 
experienced  and  careful  ffudent  of  furniture  design 
and  workmanship.  With  such  evidence  as  has  been 
made  available,  it  is  deserving  of  record,  pending  the 
discovery  of  further  information  tending  either  to 
confirm  or  to  refute  the  opinion  offered.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Antiques  is  pleased  to  have  set  up  another 
individuality,  which  may  share  in  some,  at  leaff,  of 
the  offerings  which  might  otherwise  be  dedicatee 
exclusively  to  Duncan  Phyfe. 
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Duncan  Phyfe:  Artist  or  Mechanic 

Bv  The  Editor 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  oj  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 


IN  the  article  which  Mr.  Cornelius  has  contributed  to 
this  issue  of  Antiques  on  The  Distinctiveness  of  Dun¬ 
can  Phyfe  occurs  reference  to  the  master’s  carving,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  method  of  developing  the  acanthus  motif 
with  a  few  deft  movements  of  mallet  and  chisel.  The  point 
made  is  more  important  than  might  at  firsfl  appear.  If  the 
wood-carving  technique  evolved  by  Phyfe  is  thus  analyz- 
able  in  terms  of  motion,  its  inventor  deserves  credit  either 
as  a  great  artist, or  as  a  great  mechanic, or, perhaps,  as  both. 

He  was  a  great  artist  if,  having  achieved  the  maximum 
economy  of  effort,  he  yet  succeeded  in  producing  vital 
wood  sculpture.  Yet  the  probabilities  would  be  ffrongly 
againff  any  impressive  aesthetic  result  achieved  by  means 
so  carefully  standardized.  We  should  more  reasonably  look 
for  such  neat  but  mechanical  performance  as  an  appren¬ 
tice,  possessed  of  a  mind  and  chisel — neither  of  them  too 
dull — might  accomplish  by  a  careful  following  of  estab¬ 
lished  rules.  In  that  case  we  should  recognize,  back  of  the 
apprentice,  the  organizing  skill  of  a  great  mechanic. 

ArtiSt  or  mechanic? — The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a 
comparative  examination  of  details  of  workmanship.  These 
it  is  possible  to  place  before  the  readers  of  Antiques  in  the 
form  of  illustrations  from  photographs,  specially  taken 
under  Mr.  Cornelius’s  direction  by  courtesy  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  and  from  some  little-known  pho¬ 
tographs  from  the  Pendleton  colledtion  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  by  courtesy  of  the  latter  institution. 

The  Phyfe  details  consist  of  a  carved  lyre  from  a  chair 
back,of  a  rosette  panel  from  a  dining  table,  and  of  an  acan¬ 
thus  leaf  applied  to  a  tripod-table  leg.  These  are  here  placed 
side  by  side  with  details  of  leg  and  back  from  a  Dutch 
carved  chair  dating  from  the  firSt  quarter  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Since  the  Phyfe  examples  date,  probably, 
from  the  firSt  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have 
evidences  of  workmanship  almoSt  exactly  one  hundred 
years  apart. 

The  illustrations  tell  their  own  Story  too  plainly  to  re¬ 
quire  wordy  commentary.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  ex¬ 
uberance  of  design,  the  Dutch  chair  displays  typically 
eighteenth  century  carving.  In  the  nineteenth  century  ex¬ 
amples,  the  appearance  of  carving  remains,  but  its  spirit 
has  departed.  Surfaces  are  flattened;  modulations  of  form 


yield  to  a  systematic  arrangement  of  scallops  and  deeply 
incised  lines;  the  resiliency  of  springing  leafage  and  up- 
curling  spiral  has  given  way  to  wilted  dejedtion.  In  short, 
these  Phyfe  carvings  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  that  process  of  mechanical  Standardization  which, 
in  its  widened  and  more  highly  developed  applications, 
later  accounted  for  the  industrial  leadership  of  America. 

Some  day  there  will  appear  a  Student  sufficiently  versed 
in  the  two  fields,  fine  arts  and  economic  history,  to  tackle  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  influence,  in  successive  ages, 
of  economic  conditions  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  ar¬ 
tistic  expression,  particularly  in  the  domains  of  architecture 
and  interior  decoration.  One  of  the  firSt  principles  which 
such  a  Student  will  recognise  is  that  a  requirement  of  pro¬ 
duction  large  in  proportion  to  the  available  supply  of 
skilled  workers  obtainable — absolutely  or  within  a  feasible 
range  of  wages — is  sure  to  result  in  the  development  of  de¬ 
sign  so  mechanized  as  to  admit  of  fabrication  by  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  hands.  For  one  illustration  of  this  he  may 
well  utilize  the  furniture  of  Duncan  Phyfe. 

For  this  Phyfe  is  not  to  be  blamed — or  praised.  He  was 
obliged  to  meet  conditions  as  he  found  them.  He  was 
dealing  with  a  class  of  customers  who  had  made  money  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  who,  while  they  appreciated  as¬ 
pects  of  magnificence,  were  not  wont  to  spend  their  money 
inconsequently.  Soundness  of  workmanship  they  required 
and  received;  Phyfe’s  furniture  is  not  only  well,  but  ex¬ 
quisitely  made.  What  their  purchases  lacked  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  carved  decoration  was,  for  them,  offset  by  the  glossy 
brilliance  of  well-selecffed  and  superbly  matched  veneer 
embalmed  in  the  amber  glory  of  trench  varnish.  And,  after 
all,  a  general  elegance  of  form  survived  the  demise  of 
vitality  in  specific  detail. 

Artistically,  then,  Duncan  Phyfe  ffands  at  the  close  of  a 
great  tradition  whose  decay  is  evident  in  much  of  his  beff 
work, — in  moil  of  his  later  productions.  Mechanically  and 
industrially  he  stands  at  the  beginning  of  another  great  tra¬ 
dition,  the  promise  of  whose  accomplishment  is  observable 
in  processes  of  his  devising. 

Whatever  our  judgment,  therefore,  as  to  the  exaff  na¬ 
ture  of  his  qualifications,  we  muff  admit  that  he  is  a  per¬ 
sonage  of  importance. 


Carved  Panels  From  Phyfe  Sofa 

A  good  example  of  the  tidy  but  mechanical  carving  turned  out  in 
feeble  tassels  attached  to  the  swag  drapery. 


Phyfe’s  workshop.  Observe  particularly  the  flabby  ends  of  flowing  bands,  and  the 


Furniture  Carving  From  Two  Centuries 

Numbers  /  and  J,  details  from  a  Dutch  chair  in  the  Pendleton  collection  {first  quarter  eighteenth  century):  2,  detail  from  tripod  table  by  Duncan  Phyfe: 
4,  rosette  from  Phyfe  dining  table:  5,  lyre  back  from  Phyfe  chair,  {first  quarter  nineteenth  century).  Phyfe  examples  from  Metropolitan  Museum  exhibit ; 
Butch  chair  by  courtesy  of  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 
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The  Di^tinftiveness  of  Duncan  Phyfe 

(1757-1854?) 

By  Charles  Over  Cornelius 

Photographs  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Special  Exhibit  * 


[Introductory  Note:  The  present 'exhibit  of  furniture  by  Duncan 
hyfe,  now  in  progress  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
!ity,  is  a  significant  event.  Exhibits  of  furniture  are,  of  course,  by  no 
leans  rare.  But  they  are,  for  the  mo§Cpart,  inevitably  confined  to  the 
isplay  of  examples  representative  of  either  a  period  or  a  locality.  The 
•letropolitan  offering  constitutes  a  tribute  to  the  pre-eminence  of  a  single 
individual. 

'  This  faft,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
onStituting  a  reflection  upon  those  other 
abinet-makers,  Goddard  and  Savery, 
vhose  names  are  used  with  perhaps  great¬ 
er  frequency,  and  often  with  greater  rev¬ 
erence,  than  is  that  of  Phyfe.  Phyfe  enjoys 
:he  diStinbtion,  among  our  early  cabinet¬ 
makers,  of  having  many  of  his  pieces 
authenticated  by  bills  rendered  —  and 
paid.  All  of  those  which  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  displays  may  boaSt  some 
such  certificate  of  paternity. 

In  the  case  of  Savery,  we  know  certain¬ 
ly  of  one  piece  which  bore  the  maker’s  la¬ 
bel.  Other  pieces  which  are  at  all  similar 
are  perhaps  too  readily  granted  to  him. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  many  ornate  Phila¬ 
delphia  examples  are  the  work  rather  of 
Gillingham  than  of  Savery.  In  Newport 
there  were  the  Townsends  as  well  as  the 
Goddards.  John  Goddard’s  name  is  that 
beSt  known.  To  him,  therefore,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  attribute  pieces  that  bear  some¬ 
what  the  Stamp  of  Newport  origin.  As  a 
correspondent  says,  “If  a  halt  is  not  called 
in  all  these  claims  for  Goddard  and  Sav¬ 
ery,  it  will  presently  appear  that  there 
were  but  two  or  three  maSter  craftsmen  in 
all  the  thirteen  colonies,  whereas  the  Colo¬ 
nial  records  from  Newburyport  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  tell  of  a  number  of  cabinet-makers 
in  every  large  town.” 

Perhaps  this  Phyfe  exhibit — the  bring¬ 
ing  together  of  a  number  of  representa¬ 
tive  and  indisputable  examples — may  en¬ 
able  the  Student  of  furniture  to  determine 
the  ear-marks  by  which  even  undocu¬ 
mented  pieces  may  be  accurately  classi¬ 
fied: — a  kind  of  Morellian  system  applic¬ 
able  firSt  to  Phyfe  and  then,  by  gradual  extension,  to  other  craftsmen. 
In  the  following  brief  article  Mr.  Cornelius  makes  an  attempt  in  fhis 
direction.  It  will,  no  doubt,  arouse  considerable  interest, — possibly  some 
controversy. — The  Editor.] 

DUNCAN  PHYFE  is  the  only  early  American  cabi¬ 
net-maker  of  firSt  rank  to  whom  may  be  definitely 
attributed  any  considerable  group  of  pieces.  In  the 
exhibition  of  Phyfe  furniture  now  being  held  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  in  New  York,  from  October  fifteenth  to 
December  fifteenth,  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  have 
been  assembled.  These  include  only  examples  from  New 
York  City  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  are  of  various 
types,  whose  duplicates  exist  in  many  of  the  houses  from 

*See  Calendar  of  Exhibitions,  page  229. 


Fig.  /  — The  Shop  of  Duncan  Phyfe  ( from  a  water  color) 
Phyfe’s  shop  was  at  168  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  The 
beauty,  yet  simplicity,  of  the  shop  front  is  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  notice. 


which  the  Museum  exhibits  have  been  drawn.  Then,  too’ 
only  Phyfe’s  beSt  period  is  represented,  his  later  Empire 
and  Still  later  black  walnut  pieces  being  excluded  as  not 
forming  any  worthy  contribution  to  the  history  of  furni¬ 
ture  design  or  craftsmanship. 

The  works  of  the  Philadelphian 
Savery,  and  those  of  Goddard  in 
Rhode  Island  have,  so  far,  been 
attributed  chiefly  upon  a  basis  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  Pieces 
marked  with  the  names  of  these 
men,  or  pieces  so  documented  as 
irrefutably  to  be  credited  to 
them,  are  very  few  in  number. 
Large  groups  of  furniture  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  Savery  and  to  God¬ 
dard  because  of  a  very  close  simi¬ 
larity  in  design  or  detail  to  signed 
or  documented  work,  backed  up 
by  tradition  or  general  prove¬ 
nance. 

The  case  of  Phyfe  is  different. 
In  the  firSt  place,  his  work  in  it¬ 
self  is  very  distinctive  and  pos¬ 
sesses  certain  personal  qualities 
which  render  it  (in  moSt  cases) 
unmistakable.  Then,  too,  for  vir¬ 
tually  every  type  of  furniture  we 
have  an  example,  known  abso¬ 
lutely  to  have  come  from  his 
workshop  through  the  possession, 
in  family  piapers,  of  bills  from 
Phyfe  for  the  particular  article. 
More  convincing  Still,  when  a 
number  of  his  piieces  are  brought 
together,  is  the  general  harmony 
and  consistency  in  Style,  design, 
and  execution  which  pervades  the 
assembled  group.  It  argues  a  balanced  artistic  effort,  and, 
unmistakably,  indicates  the  solution  by  one  man  of  the 
problems  in  design  which  were  presented  by  the  furniture, 
— a  solution  in  terms  made  familiar  by  use  and  employed 
with  the  freedom  of  a  maSter  hand. 

Phyfe  was  not  a  Colonial  craftsman  as  were  Savery  and 
Goddard.  His  work  falls  wholly  into  the  so-called  Early 
Federal  period,  the  poSt-Revolutionary  years  when  the 
country  was  firSt  beginning  to  find  itself.  His  beSt  work 
covers  that  moSt  interesting  transitional  time  when  the  new 
United  States  of  America  was  widening  its  contacts  with 
the  reSt  of  the  world,  when  commercial  and  industrial  ad¬ 
vance  was  proceeding  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  when  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  of  New  York  in  particular,  was 
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Fig.  2 — Pembroke  Table 

Shows  Phyfe  in  Sheraton  mood.  The  bulbous  ends  ot  the  table  legs  are 
characteristic. 

increasing  in  equal  measure.  In  this  furniture,  therefore 
we  see  a  record  of  a  period  of  political  independence,  com¬ 
mercial  advance,  and  economic  prosperity,  all  combined 
with  a  widening  horizon  of  intellectual  interests  and  the 
beginnings  of  cosmopolitan  ta£te. 

Let  us  look  now  at  a  few  unusual  pieces  of  Phyfe’s  furni¬ 
ture  and  seek  some  of  the  distinctive  methods  of  treatment 
which  we  may  consider  as  indicative  of  his  handiwork. 

Phyfe  was  certainly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  Styles 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  But 
his  productions,  within  a  given  Style,  are  marked  by  a  very 
personal  quality  which  makes  them  very  much  his  own. 
Take,  for  instance,  his  side  chairs  of  the  lyre-back  and  slat- 
back  type.  The  Directory  and  Consulate*  forms  which 
here  gave  him  his  cue — in  combination  of  course  with 
Sheraton  influence — are  adapted  and  handled  with  free¬ 
dom.  The  actual  Directory  chairs  of  the  type  display  backs 
much  higher  proportionately  than  those  designed  by 
Phyfe.  The  carving  in  the  panels  or  the  azure  splat  of  the 
foreign  examples  is  seldom  so  delicate  as  is  that  of  the 
Phyfe  lyre-back  chairs.  The  sag  seen  in  the  upper  panel  of 
the  back  is  Sheraton  in  derivation,  while  the  dog-foot — 
Consulate  in  origin — is  much  more  refined  than  are  the  ani¬ 
mal  feet  of  French  Consulate  and  early  Empire  specimens. 
Phyfe’s  tendency  was  to  refine  and  to  attenuate  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  models  which  his  tashe  led  him  to  choose. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  accurate  to  speak  of  a  Duncan 
Phyfe  style.  His  work  falls  within  the  limits  set  by  the  great 
European  ^fylishs — in  England,  Hepplewhite  and  Shera¬ 
ton;  in  France,  the  designers  of  the  Directory,  Consulate, 
and  Empire — so  that  we  should  think  of  his  design  less  as 
constituting  a  Style  of  its  own  than  as  representing  the 
personal  expression  of  one  cabinet-maker,  carrying  on  the 
tradition  to  which  he  was  the  heir. 

*French  Directory  chosen  November  I,  1795  Napoleon,  Firft  Consul,  No¬ 
vember  10,  1799;  proclaimed  Emperor  Mav  18,  1804. 
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In  such  a  simple  table  as  the  Pembroke,  illustrated  here¬ 
with  {Fig.  2 ),  are  seen  a  number  of  very  characteristic  V' 
Phyfe  details.  One  of  the  moSt  distinctive  is  the  ending  of 
the  bottom  of  the  leg.  Below  the  reeding  occurs  a  turned, 
bulbous  member,  which  seems  to  be,  in  America,  exclu¬ 
sively  a  Phyfe  characteristic. f  This  finds  its  origin  in  suchi 
turned  legs  as  those  employed  by  Jacob  Freres  in  Paris: 
under  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate;  but  in  this  case,! 
again,  we  see  a  greater  delicacy  and  subtlety  than  in  the 
original. 

This  table  also  has  at  its  corners  a  characteristic  treat¬ 
ment  in  veneers.  Phyfe  used,  for  the  face  of  the  corner 
block,  a  veneered  surface  of  woods  contrasting  somewhat 
in  color  or  in  grain.  This  veneer  was  applied  either  in  the> 
form  of  a  reCtangle  with  contrasting  border,  or  of  a  rec¬ 
tangle  whose  upper  edge  curves  out  in  a  semi-circle.  This  i 
detail,  as  much  as  any  other,  bespeaks  the  man’s  love  of 
his  work.  It  is  so  delicate  as  to  pass  unnoticed  unless  espe¬ 
cially  sought,  but  it  is  one  of  the  moSt  typical  and  unfail¬ 
ing  of  the  signs  of  authorship.  In  the  lines  of  the  clover- 
leaf  top  is  seen  a  subtle  feature  typical  of  Phyfe’s  work. 
The  central,  wider  lobe  of  the  “leaf”  is  not  a  straight  line, 
as  would  appear  at  fir£t  glance,  but,  when  a  straight  edge 
is  laid  againkt  it,  is  found  to  be  one  continuous  curve  {Figs. 

2  and  j).  This  is  true  of  almost  every  one  of  Phyfe’s  clover- 
leaf  table-tops  of  his  good  period. 

fit  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  tables  showing  this  type  of  foot  are  by  | 
Phyfe,  however. 


Fig.  ? — Drop  Leaf  Table 

The  design  of  Figure  2  produced  in  Consulate  Style.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is 
more  elaborate  and  the  detail  slightly  heavier  than  in  the  preceding  example. 
Observe  that  in  removing  the  legs  from  the  four  corners  the  designer  has 
failed  to  omit  the  corner  blocks  originally  intended  to  emphasize  the  points 
of  support  supplied  by  the  table  legs. 
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Fig.  6 — Chairs  ( compare  Figure.  a\ 


Fig.  5  —  Small  Sideboard 

Here  the  Sheraton  tradition  is  manifest.  Knob  pulls  have,  however,  dis¬ 
placed  the  more  graceful  drop  rings. 


grain. 

The  construction  of  all  of 
Phyfe’s  beSt  work  is  finely 
wrought.  The  mortices  fit 
exactly,  to  a  hair’s  breadth; 


the  dovetailing  of  the  drawers  is  delicate,  with  tiny  tri¬ 
angular  dovetails  sometimes  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
at  their  widest  part.  The  interior  fittings  of  dressing  tables, 
writing-  and  sewing-Stands  are  finely  joined,  their  narrow 
edges  often  reeded. 

The  carved  details  of  Phyfe’s  furniture  are  an  element 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  circumstantial  attribution. 
Many  forms  of  carved  panels,  chair-  and  table-legs,  poSts 
and  pedestals,  and  a  small  variety  of  bed-pots,  follow  typi¬ 
cal  designs  carried  out  in  a  consistent  technique. *  1  he 
many  fundamental  variations  in  furniture  forms  are  aug¬ 
mented  by  an  equal  number  of  variations  accomplished  by 
re-combinations  of  decorative  elements,  into  which  enter 
carving,  turning,  moulding,  and  veneering. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 


T'or  a  glossary  of  the  decorative  motives,  see  Furniture  Masterpieces  of  Duncan 
Phyfe ,  by  Charles  Over  Cornelius;  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co..  1022. 


Fig.  4 —  Chairs 

This  illustration,  together  with  Figure  6,  shows  a  thrifty  economy  of  design 
on  Phyfe’s  part.  Two  back,  motifs  and  two  leg  motifs  produce  four  different 
designs. 

reeding  occurs  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  band  which  runs 
around  near  the  bottom. 
Not  at  all  typical  are  the 
carved  flower  rosettes  at 
the  ends  of  the  treStle  and 
on  the  case,  but  they  may 
form  a  valuable  document 
to  aid  in  future  attributions. 

This  piano  shows  superb¬ 
ly  one  of  the  decorative  ele¬ 
ments  typical  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  care  which  went  into 
Phyfe’s  work.  This  is  the 
very  beautifully  grained 
wood,  carefully  chosen  for 
its  ornamental  quality  and 
assembled  with  a  view  to 
its  contracts  in  color  and  in 


No  decorative  detail  was  used  more  frequently  than  that 
>f  reeding,  which  emphasizes,  or  supplies,  delicacy  of 
truCtural  lines,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal.  Phyfe’s 
reatment  of  the  acanthus  leaf  is  characteristic.  Techni- 
:ally,  its  rendering  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  methods. 
The  leaf  is  made  up  of  alternate  grooves  and  ridges.  The 
leeper  groove  is  made  with  a  wide,  channelled  tool.  This 
groove  is  flanked  and  strengthened  by  a  narrow  line,  often 
a  tiny  channel,  and  from  this  the  ridge  rounds  up.  The  sur¬ 
faces  are  smooth,  not  cross-hatched  or  undercut  as  they 
are  in  less  subtle  and  less  technically  perfect  work.  This 
.'acanthus  is  used  on  table-  and  chair-legs,  bed-poSts,  pedes¬ 
tals,  and  on  parts  of  table  supports  (Fig.  3). 

In  the  fine  little  sideboard  illustrated  (Fig.  5)  is  seen  the 
arched  reCtangle  on  a  larger  scale,  used  in  a  truly  Sheraton 
fashion.  Here  again  we  have  the  reeded  legs  ending  in  bul¬ 
bous  turning,  and  the  counter  edged  with  two  reeds  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  flat  channel.  This  piece  is  very  unusual,  since 
Phyfe  made  comparatively  little  “case”  furniture;  his  chief 
output  consisting  of  chairs,  tables,  and  sofas. 

Likewise  typical  of  Phyfe 
are  the  carved  panels  of 
chairs  and  sofas.  In  the  mag¬ 
nificent  sofa  shown  (Fig.  8), 
the  panels  are  carved  with 
laurel  leaves  and  with 
crossed  cornucopias.  Here 
the  Empire  taSte  has  begun 
to  appear,  in  the  crossed 
curves  of  the  legs.  The  form 
of  the  superstructure  is, how¬ 
ever,  Still  Directory. 

One  of  the  moSt  preten¬ 
tious  pieces  from  Phyfe’s 
Fulton-Street  shop  is  the 
pianoforte,  Gieb  aCtion, 
which  is  shown  (Fig.  7).  In 
this  both  acanthus  and 
reeding  occur  on  the  treStle. 

In  the  narrow  Strip  dividing 
the  large  panels  the  arched 
reCtangle  has  been  elongated 
to  fill  the  space.  The  inlay 
of  the  case  is  of  brass,  and 
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Fig.  7 — Piano  ( mahogany ) 

Specially  noteworthy  here  is  the  insistence  upon  richly  grained  wood,  highly  polished.  The  emphasis  upon  the  places  where  legs  would 
normally  occur  gives  the  design  a  somewhat  amputated  appearance.  The  rosettes,  the  reeding,  and  the  acanthus  treatment  are  all  charac¬ 
teristic. 


work  of  Duncan  Phvfe.  Peculiar  to  him  are  certain  details 
of  carving  and  turning,  of  veneering  and  conktrubtion.  And 
mcdt  characteristic  of  all,  are  the  attenuation  in  proportion, 
the  use  of  beautiful  materials,  and  the  introduction  of 
subtle  details  which  warm  the  heart  of  the  craftsman,  how¬ 
ever  often  they  may  escape  the  eye  of  every  one  else. 

In  the  Study  of  such  a  large  group  as  is  shown  in  the 
present  exhibition,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  or  ignore  the 


consistency  of  the  maker’s  approach  to  his  problem.  After 
such  a  Study,  the  connoisseur  may  well  consider  himself 
something  of  an  expert  in  Phyfe  design  and  workmanship. 

More  than  that,  he  will  have  learned  that  consistency 
may  pervade  the  work  of  a  cabinet  maker  as  well  as 
that  of  a  painter,  not  as  a  matter  of  clear  intent  but  of 
personality  inevitably  self  expressive  and  self  revela¬ 
tory. 


Fig.  8 — Sofa  ( mahogany ) 

An  extremely  interesting  if  not  completely  successful  design.  The  struggle  for  a  satisfactory  composition  of  long,  sweeping  curves  and,  at  the  same  time, 
for  an  approximation  of  Roman  design  in  bronze  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  carving  of  the  back — not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  long  lines  of  the 
re£t  of  the  design — is  reminiscent  of  late  eighteenth  century  Sheraton  types. 
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Fig.  1 —  Communion  Chalices  Communion  Flagon  Baptismal  Basin 

All  characteristic  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Except  that  its  base  moulding  is  less  vigorously  and  crisply  modelled,  the  flagon  will  bear  compari¬ 
son  with  the  example  in  silver  illustrated  on  the  cover  of  Antiques  for  AuguSt. 


The  Sober  Pewter 

By  Ada  Walker  Camehl 

That  pewter  is  never  for  manerly  feastes 
That  daily  doth  serve  so  unmanerly  beastes. 

— Tusser 


LIKE  the  love  for  olives,  for  old  prints,  and  for  firSt 
editions,  admiration  for  pewter  is  often  a  taSte  ac- 
quired.  It  is  not  brilliant  and  decorative  like  our 
shiny  lu&re  jugs  or  our  rich  blue  platters;  it  tells  no  Story 
of  romance  or  history  upon  its  surface;  it  pictures  no  heroes 
of  popular  fancy.  Its  quiet  gray  color  and  its  plain  surfaces 
bespeak  utility  and  service,  and  the  more  common  and 
cheap  materials  of  its  manufacture  hint  not  of  that  “pleas¬ 
ure  which  is  almost  pain”  in  its  possession,  so  often  the  lot 
of  the  possessor  of  delicate  porcelain.  Very  often,  in  our 
country  trails  for  relics  of  bygone  years,  we  are  told  with¬ 
out  regret  by  the  housewife  that  the  abundant  Store  of 
family  pewter,  which  was  brought  by  ancestors  from  Eng¬ 
land  or  Germany,  has  long  since  been  destroyed.  And  sel¬ 
dom  do  we  find  a  survivor  of  that  colonizing  generation 
who,  out  of  love  for  paSt  associations  or  for  admiration  for 
the  objeCt  itself,  has  preserved  a  charger  or  a  tankard  of 
pewter.  Yet,  as  is  the  case  of  many  of  the  sober  grays  of 
this  world,  a  closer  acquaintance  with  old  pewter  reveals 
beauties  and  qualities  invisible  to  the  indifferent  observer. 
The  color  itself,  a  soft  silvery  gray,  is  restful  and  pleasing 
to  the  eye;  and  the  forms  are  many  and  varied — from  the 
plain  round  plates  and  chargers  used  for  tableware,  to  the 
more  ornate  candlesticks  and  communion  services  which 
once  graced  our  tall-spired  Colonial  meeting-houses. 


Pewter,  like  porcelain,  has  a  history  that  carries  us  back 
to  that  cradle  of  modern  thought  and  expression — the 
EaSt.  It  was  used  by  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Per¬ 
sians,  the  EaSt  Indians.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  the 
liSt  of  treasures  of  the  merchants  of  Tarsus,  before  that 
city  was  destroyed:  “With  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they 
traded  in  their  fairs.”  The  Romans  made  and  used  great 
quantities  of  the  ware.  In  England,  in  189^,  was  discovered 
buried  in  a  ruin  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
the  island  a  quantity  of  pewter  vessels.  Among  them  is  a 
dish  which  has  engraved  upon  its  surface  the  old  Christian 
symbol  of  the  fish — that  same  peculiar  drawing  of  a  fish 
which  one  sees  today  rudely  carved  upon  pieces  of  marble 
in  the  catacombs  outside  Rome.  Another  dish  bears  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  a  mark  also  used  by  the  persecuted 
Christians.  These  designs  place  the  date  of  the  specimens 
(which  appear  to  have  been  used  in  Christian  worship)  in 
the  fourth  century  a.  d,  and  make  them,  as  a  British  au¬ 
thority  States,  the  most  authentic  and  interesting  pieces  of 
pewter  in  existence. 

The  Middle  Ages  were  the  flourishing  years  of  the  pew- 
terers’  trade,  and  many  and  minute  were  the  rules  and  re¬ 
strictions  attached  to  membership  in  the  Honourable 
Guilds  of  Pewterers,  both  for  the  correCt  manufacture  of 
the  ware  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  in  buying  it. 
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Pewter  was  the 
prized  property 
of  royalty,  no¬ 
bles  and  church 
dignitaries  in 
those  days.  It  is 
recorded  that, in 
the  thirteenth 
century,  the 
kings  of  England 
and  of  France 
had  va£t  stores 
of  pewter  table¬ 
ware,  and  many 
old  wills  of  that 
period  contain 
bequests  of  pew- 
t  e  r  treasures. 
Churches  owned 


Fig.  2  —  Pewter  Measure 

Because  they  could  Stand  rough  usage,  pew¬ 
ter  measures  were  popular  in  early  days. 

elaborate  sacramental  services  of 
the  ware,  and  one  reads  of  magnif¬ 
icent  chandeliers  made  of  the 
metal.  Plates  and  dishes  were  then 
arranged  in  “garnishes”  of  twelve 
platters,  twelve  dishes,  and  twelve 
saucers,  and  were  sold  by  the 
pound  weight. 

In  the  year  1580  when  Montaigne, 
that  careful  observer  of  customs 
and  manners,  made  his  leisurely 
horseback  journey  through  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy,  stopping  at  the 
inns  of  the  villages  and  cities 
through  which  he  passed,  he  fre¬ 
quently  made  note  of  the  table¬ 
ware  upon  which  he  was  served.  Sometimes  he  and  his 
party  drank  out  of  “wooden  goblets,  like  ribbed  barrels.” 
“In  Innsbruck,”  he  writes,  “we  lodged  at  The  Rose,  an 
excellent  house,  where  we  were  served  in  pewter  plates.” 
At  another  inn,  he  notes:  “Here  they  put  highly-polished 
pewter  plates  under  wooden  ones,  almost,  it  would  seem, 
in  sign  of  their  contempt  for  the  former.”  In  a  little  Ger¬ 
man  village,  he  writes:  “Here,  though  they  have  plenty  of 
pewter  dishes  and  plates,  scoured  the  same  way  as  at  Mon¬ 
taigne,  they  never  make  use  of  any  other  than  wooden 
plates,  prettily  fashioned  and  highly  polished.”  He  says 
at  another  inn:  “Here  they  place  pewter  plates  upon  the 
wooden  ones,  at  dinner,  till  the  dessert  is  served,  and  then 
only  the  wooden  plates  are  left.”  It  is  not  until  he  reaches 
Italy  that  he  mentions  the  use  of  earthenware,  noting  that 
in  one  town  “for  want  of  pewter”  they  were  served  “in 
earthen  dishes  and  wooden  plates.” 

In  England,  the  source  of  much  of  the  old  pewter  that 
we  find  in  this  country  today,  the  ware  was  too  expensive 
for  common  use  even  far  into  the  sixteenth  century,  al¬ 
though  by  that  time  nearly  all  well-to-do  families  counted 
among  their  plenishings  a  goodly  ftore  of  pewter.  Shake¬ 


Fh 


Pewter  Mug 


speare,  writing  in  that  century,  makes  Gremio  in  The  Tam¬ 
ing  of  the  Shrew  describe  his  house  and  its  treasures  thus: 

“Fir^t,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold; 

Basins  and  ewers  to  lave  her  dainty  hands; 

My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry; 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns; 

In  cypress  cheats  my  arras  counterpoints, 

Coffdy  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss’d  with  pearl, 

Valances  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework, 

Pewter  and  brass  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping.” 

In  the  year  1630,  a  law  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  required  that  the  wine  be  brought  “to  the  Commu¬ 
nion-table  in  a  clean  and  sweet  standing  pot  or  £toup  of 
pewter — if  not  of  purer  metal.”  Curious  vessels  for  church 
use  were  the  little  “chapnets,”  or  cruets,  for  the  holding  of 
the  water  and  the  wine,  those  made  for  wine  having  a  V 
(vinum)  upon  the  top  of  the  cover,  and  those  for  water 
(aqua)  an  A.  (Fig.  p.)  Pewter  tav¬ 
ern  measures  of  many  sizes,  from 
the  tiny  ones  holding  a  gill,  and 
those  commonly  called  “tappit- 
hens,”  which  held  a  Scotch  pint, 
to  those  whose  generous  contents 
would  quench  the  largest  of  Scot¬ 
tish  thirsts,  were  common  among 
the  country  inns.  And  drinking 
mugs  of  many  sizes,  some  with  a 
glass  bottom,  the  more  clearly  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  liquor,  were 
made  of  pewter.  All  are  familiar 
with  the  little  porringers,  which 
are  among  the  best  loved  objects  of 
our  pewter  collections.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  an  article  for  table 
or  for  toilet  use  which  cannot  be 
found  in  pewter. 


Fig.  4  —  Pewter  Mug 

In  countries  where  heavy  malt  liquors  are  dispensed  unchilled,  pewter 
imparts  an  agreeable  sense  of  coolness,  if  not  its  actuality. 
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Figs.  5  and  6  —  Two  Fine  Mugs 

Both  are  rather  superior  in  hospitable  outline  to  either  of  those  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  The  shape  of  the  second  mug  and  the  charadter  of  its  handle  imply 


Continental  origin.  Its  workmanship  is,  furthermore,  somewhat  less  precise. 

As  soon  as  silver  came  intolcommon  use  upon  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  pewter  was  given  a  second  place  in  the  popular 
fancy;  and  when,  coming  down  the  years,  pottery  and 
glass  were  brought  within  reach  of  the  middle  classes,  the 


manufacture  of  pewter  suffered  a  decided  decline.  And 
when  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  German  silver,  its 
Britannia  (a  form  of  pewter),  its  eleftro-plated  wares,  and 
its  many  other  compositions,  Hooded  the  market,  the  sub- 


Fig.  7 —  Pewter  Tankard 

A  tankard  is  a  mug  garnished  with  a  lid;  though  there  is  in  the  word  implica¬ 
tion  of  generously  thirst-quenching  dimension.  The  tapering  sides  and  splayed 
base  would  seem  to  indicate  early  origin. 


Fig.  8  —  Tap pit-Hen 

The  name  given  to  certain  Scotch  jugs  used  for  beer.  “The  Scottish  pint  when 
tappit,  i  e.,  with  a  top,  was  commonly  called  a  tappit-hen.” — Masse. 
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£tantial  pewter  was  banished  even  from  the  taverns  of  the 
country  regions  of  England  and  of  Scotland. 

Pewter  is  a  composition  of  tin  with  a  small  quantity  of 
other  metal,  nearly  always  lead,  used  as  an  alloy,  to  give  it 
a  greater  wearing  quality.  Brass,  copper,  zinc,  or  antimony 
were  also  occasionally  added.  The  proportions  varied  with 
each  rule  and  maker. 

If  you  are  curious  concerning  the  greater  or  less  amount 
of  lead  in  your  specimens,  a  simple  tekt  is  to  make  a  mark 
with  the  edge  of  a  dish  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper.  Pure 
lead  makes  a  black  mark,  like  a  pencil;  pure  tin  makes  no 
mark  at  all;  therefore,  the  more  lead  there  is  in  the  piece, 
the  darker  will  be  the  mark.  But  the  exaCt  composition  of 
our  pewter  pieces  has  little  concern  for  us  as  collectors;  of 
greater  interest  are  their  form,  color,  and  pakt  associations. 

The  subjeCt  of  pewter-marks  is  an  intricate  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  one  to  the  average  collector.  In  theory,  it  should 
an  easy  task  to  trace  each  piece  to  its  original  maker,  for 
many  laws  which  provided  for  the  individual  marks,  or 
“touches,”  of  the  workmen,  were  enaCted,  as  well  as  for 
the  registration  of  these  marks.  But,  in  truth,  so  much  con¬ 
fusion  followed  the  carrying  out  of  these  laws,  and  so  many 
pieces  were  left  without  a  mark,  that  only  those  who  give 
the  subjeCt  exhaustive  Study  may  be  certain  of  the  precise 
history  of  their  marked  pieces.  But  something  of  the  age 
of  our  specimens  may  be  known  by  their  form.  In  general, 
we  may  be  sure  that  “the  greater  the  simplicity,  the  great¬ 
er  the  age”  of  pewter  pieces.  Yet  one  may  safely  follow 
the  rule  laid  down  by  an  English  collector  who  has  given 
the  matter  much  Study:  “Straight  or  slightly  waved  lines 
preceded  swelling  curves,  flat  unadorned  lids  came  before 
domed  tops  with  knobs  and  creSts,  few  and  simple  mould¬ 
ings  were  the  forerunners  of  many  and  elaborate  ones.” 

But,  whether  we  puzzle  over  the  marks  upon  our  pewter 
pieces  or  vainly  endeavor  to  discover  their  age  from  their 
form,  it  is,  after  all,  the  halo  of  paSt  association  that  moSt 
warmly  endears  them  to  our  hearts.  Our  tappit-hens  call 
to  mind  the  carefree  days  of  Bobby  Burns  and  his  boister¬ 
ous  friends;  our  mugs  and  tankards  introduce  us  to  the 
good-fellowship  and  the  jovial  feaSts  of  dear  old  Doctor 
Johnson  and  his  wigged  coterie;  and  our  communion  pieces 
and  tableware  remind  us  of  those  Stern  Struggles  for  the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  which  sent  our  forefathers  across  the  sea  to 


Fig.  0  —  Sacramental  Cruet  {probably  Flemish ) 

The  A  on  the  cover  indicates  water,  aqua ,  as  the  content  of  the  vessel 


make  new  homes  in  this  far-away  land  of  freedom  and 
privation. 

1  hus,  our  display  of  pewter,  though  a  sober  decoration 
and  not  so  bold  to  challenge  admiration  as  its  neighboring 
groups  of  old  blue  pottery,  possesses  a  quiet  charm  which 
acquaintance  deepens  into  affeCtion. 

And,  since  pewter  is  a  material  utilised  virtually  at  all 
times  and  by  all  peoples,  it  offers  to  the  collector  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  together  for  comparison  and  £tudy  a  great 
variety  of  tvpes  and  designs  which  nevertheless  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  unifying  faCtor  of  a  common  material. 


Fig.  10  —  Pewter  Porringers 
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Fig.  1  —  A  Hooked  Rug 

The  maker  of  this  rug  was  her  own  artist.  The  basket  pattern  suggests  furniture  Stencilling,  or  some  of  the  early  needle  point  patterns. 


More  About  Hooked  Rugs 

By  Leonard  F.  Burbank 


AMONG  the  household  furnishings  of  the  paSf,  for 
which  there  is  a  modern  demand,  the  drawn-in,  or 
k.  hooked,  rug  has  perhaps  come  into  favor  quite  as 
much  as  any  other  one  article.  We  may  think  it  strange 
that  we  can  trace  the  birth  and  earliest  history  of  pottery 
or  glass  in  America,  whereas  of  the  useful  but  lowly  rug  of 
New  England  we  know  virtually  nothing  as  to  either  its 
beginnings  or  its  development.  But  when  we  consider  that 
a  piece  of  china,  or  of  glass,  is  necessarily  a  factory  prod¬ 
uct,  and  that  the  hooked  rug  was  never  anything  but  of 
home  make,  we  may  more  easily  understand  the  difficulty 
of  securing  accurate  data. 

Wallace  Nutting  says  of  hooked  rugs  simply  that  they 
were  known  before  1700.  It  would  be  interesting  more  fully 
to  learn  the  source  of  his  information.  In  default  of  it,  we 
shall  have  to  seek  other  authority.  We  do  know  that,  in  the 
earlieSt  days  of  New  England,  floors  were  sanded,  or  were 
covered  with  freshly  gathered  rushes.  As  time  went  on  and 
some  degree  of  leisure  was  gained,  and  comfort,  even  lux¬ 
ury,  was  more  thought  about,  the  houses  of  our  ancestors 
began  to  tell  the  Story  of  their  aspirations.  England  was  a 
long  way  off,  general  factories  were  unknown,  hence  the 
things  of  daily  use  were  usually  turned  out  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  maker  or  of  his  family.  The  men  folk  usu¬ 
ally  attended  to  making  the  tables,  benches,  chairs,  and 
other  furniture,  while  the  women  applied  their  evenings  to 


the  textile  fitments  of  the  household,  and,  incidentally,  to 
floor  coverings. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  early  floor  coverings 
were  of  leather  or  tanned  hides.  Before  rags  were  accumu¬ 
lated,  home  carpets  are  quite  likely  to  have  been  scarcely 
different  from  coarse  blanketing.  Whether  the  firSf  rag 
rugs  were  braided  or  woven  constitutes  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  for  Study.  On  the  basis  of  probability  the  case  might 
be  argued  either  way.  In  some  ways  the  braided  rug  ap¬ 
pears  to  offer  the  simplest  and  moSt  obvious  utilization  of 
rags  for  carpets.  The  more  familiar  hit-or-miss  rag  carpet, 
woven  of  rags  on  a  warp  of  cotton  or  linen  thread,  required 
a  loom  for  its  making.  But  it  enabled  the  production  of 
carpeting  in  pieces  of  convenient  length  which  could  be 
sewn  together  to  cover  a  floor  of  any  size.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  woven  rag  carpet  was  the 
normal  and  usual  floor  covering  of  many  homes.  Rags  were 
cut  into  Strips,  knotted  together,  and  wound  into  huge 
balls,  which  were  utilized  either  on  the  family  loom,  or  on 
that  of  a  neighbor. 

Such  rag  carpetswould  have  an  availability  on  draughty 
floors  far  beyond  that  of  any  braided  or  hooked  mat,  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  would  be  somewhat  limited  in 
size.  A  “mat”  is  primarily  either  a  foot  wipe  or  a  foot  reSt. 
In  the  latter  case  it  usually  implies  a  well-finished  floor, 
painted  or  carpeted.  With  carpets,  indeed,  a  well-adjuSfed 
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Fig.  2 — A  Pictorial  Hooked  Rug 

Animal  patterns  do  not  always  produce  the  moil  successful  rugs.  This  is  a  finer  tribute  to  the  maker’s  patience  than  to  her  sense  of  design.  It  may  have 
been  a  stamped  pattern,  or  may  have  been  drawn  from  a  book  on  natural  history.  In  the  latter  case  the  long-maned  cub  in  the  rear  is  inexplicable. 


mat  may  cover  premature  signs  of  wear  and  tear  or  the 
marks  of  ink  injudiciously  spilled.  Mats  have  served,  too,  to 
soften  the  spot  where  tired  feet  muClsdand  in  front  of  wash- 
tubs  or  perennial  dish-pans.  Such  mats  are  not  likely  to  be 
decorative.  For  that  purpose  the  soft,  braided  type  is  beff. 

The  advantage  which  the  hooked  rug  enjoys  over  the 
woven  rag  carpeting  and  over  the  braided  rug,  or  mat,  is 
that  it  can  be  wrought  in  definite  decorative  pattern.  It  is 
an  article  as  much  of  adornment  as  of  utility.  Hence  it  is 
not  likely  to  appear  over  any  domestic  horizon  until  floor 
decoration  has  become  a  fairly  important  household  con¬ 
cern, as  supplementary  either  to  plain  carpeting  or  to  paint. 

These  considerations  argue  a  nineteenth  century  origin 
for  the  hooked  rug.  Further  evidence  in  the  same  direction 
lies  in  the  material  upon  which  the  hooked  rug  was  based. 
As  everyone  knows,  the  drawn-in,  or  hooked,  rug  is  made 
on  a  background  of  coarse  material,  in  and  out  of  the 
meshes  of  which  narrow  strips  of  cloth  are  pulled,  by  means 
of  a  hook,  to  form  short  loops.  These  loops  are  either  left 
entire  or  are  cut  and  trimmed.  In  the  early  days  of  rug 
hooking,  this  background,  or  body,  was  of  home  weaving, 
like  Osenbrig,  Fustian,  or  Crocus  cloths,  —  names  almost 
unknown  to  us  of  today,  but  all  coarse  fabrics  of  flax, 
hemp,  or  wool. 

Cotton  did  not  come  into  use  at  all  until  after  1800, 
and  any  rug  with  a  cotton  background,  or  in  which  cotton 
cloths  are  used,  can  not  be  attributed  to  a  date  earlier 
than  1800.  No  all-cotton  cloth  was  produced,  even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  until  after  1760,  and  its  production  advanced  less 
rapidly  in  New  England  than  in  old  England.  The  fir£t 
American  cotton  thread,  so  it  is  said,  was  made  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1792,  on  a  hand  spinning-wheel,  and  then  only 
in  very  limited  quantity.  Hooked  rugs  on  a  foundation  of 
good  linen  cloth  are  often  found.  But  the  only  argument  as 


to  date  which  the  use  of  this  ground-work  offers  is  that  the 
fragment  of  linen  had  outlived  other  usefulness. 

The  typical  foundation  for  hooked  rugs  is  a  piece  of 
gunnycloth  or  burlap.  Often  an  old  grain-bag  has  been 
ripped  apart  and  made  to  serve  the  purpose.  This  founda¬ 
tion  was  sewn  or  tacked  to  a  wooden  frame,  which  held  it 
tight  and  smooth.  On  it  the  pattern  was  then  drawn,  un¬ 
less  it  was  to  be  adorned  with  a  hit-or-miss  design.  A  lump 
of  indigo  or  a  piece  of  charcoal  was  used  for  the  drawing. 
When  crayons  became  common,  they  also  were- used,  but 
they  were  not  so  well  liked,  for  they  rubbed  badly  and  the 
markings  soon  became  indi£tin<5t. 

Designs  were  often  suggested  by  the  figures  on  some 
other  woven  fabric;  for  example,  I  know  of  one  very  large 
rug  of  carpet  size  that  is  almost  an  exacff  reproduction  of  a 
Brussels  carpet.*  Very  often  some  artidic  worker  com¬ 
posed  her  own  design,  which,  if  pleasing  to  the  neighbors, 
was  likely  to  be  passed  around  and  copied  with  greater  or 
less  variation.  A  woman  tells  me  that  she  remembers  her 
grandmother  standing  before  a  stretched  canvas  and,  with 
a  lump  of  indigo,  drawing  the  pattern  to  be  worked.  Some¬ 
times  she  drew  from  a  design  which  had  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  but  more  often  she  composed  without  a  pattern, 
adding  to  and  blotting  out  until  she  was  satisfied  with  her 
work.  As  she  was  considered  an  expert,  she  was  often  called 
in  to  help  her  friends  with  their  designing.  The  adfual  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  rug  was,  not  infrequently,  a  family  affair,  the  man 
of  the  house  making  a  pattern  from  which  the  woman 
worked.  One  of  the  mod  beautiful  hooked  rugs  I  have  ever 
seen  was  designed  by  a  farmer  who  showed  an  unusual 
appreciation  of  line  and  color. 

Flowers,  animals,  geometrical  figures,  and  sometimes 
landscapes,  made  up  the  design,  the  landscape  being  less 

*This  inevitably  implies  a  late  date  for  the  rug. 
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often  used  and  now  more  highly  prized  because  of  its  rar¬ 
ity-  Roses  seem  to  have  been  the  mo£t  popular  flower,  and 
though  they  were  often  depidled  like  cabbages  in  size  and 
shape,  I  do  not  think  that  a  cabbage  was  ever  really  at¬ 
tempted.  What  was  known  as  the  cadlus  pattern  was  also 
much  used,  because  in  this,  as  in  the  rose  patterns,  the  red 
flowers  absorbed  the  abandoned  red  flannel  underwear 
which  contributed  to  the  health  and  longevity  of  our  an¬ 
cestors. 

Sometimes  the  design  consisted  only  of  an  elaborate 


center  of  flowers,  with  the  balance  of  the  rug  in  hit  or  miss; 
but  more  often  we  see  the  center  surrounded  by  an  ornate 
flower  pattern,  or,  frequently,  by  a  scroll  design.  Ambi¬ 
tious  workers  attempted  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  lions  of 
wonderful  and  unique  anatomy;  while  sometimes  women 
of  greater  refinement  and  taSte  wrought  an  approach  to  the 
geometrical  or  Oriental,  occasionally  with  very  beautiful 
results.  Again,  we  see  figures  that  Strongly  suggeSt  the 
palm  design  found  on  old  Paisley  shawls  or  scarves.  In  a 
small  Maine  town  I  have  seen  several  rugs,  made  some 


Fig.  4 — A  Stamped  Design 

The  mixture  of  Chinese,  French,  and  New  England  Viftorian  motifs  is  fairly  evident.  But  the  result  is  harmonious.  The  owner  has  had  several  of  the 
same  pattern  carried  out  in  various  colorings.  Age  and  use  have  given  it  a  silky  sheen. 
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sixty  years  ago,  all  of  which  were  of  the  palm  pattern  and 
in  colors  of  deep  reds,  greens,  and  browns,  with  the  filler  of 
black.  In  texture,  design,  and  workmanship  they  were,  in 
their  way,  quite  as  beautiful  as  a  rug  wrought  by  the  Ori¬ 
ental. 

The  middle  years  of  the  lakt  century  may  be  called  the 
golden  age  of  the  hooked  rug.  Thereafter  occurred  a  decline 
in  workmanship  and,  eventually,  in  popularity.  Burlaps 
Clamped  with  ready-made  patterns  in  colors  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Chores.  The  firCt  result  was  to  destroy  lo¬ 
calization,  and  hence  individuality  of  pattern — not  com¬ 
pletely,  of  course,  but  to  an  extent  detrimental  to  quality 
and  interest.  These  commercial  working  plans  were  com¬ 
mon  until  the  late  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  are  to  be  found  even  today.  The  demand  was  large, 
as  they  did  away  with  much  preparatory  labor;  but  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  which  invariably  accrues  from  the  meeting 
of  domestic  art  and  factory  standardization.  The  advent  of 
modern  carpets  at  reasonable  prices,  which  occurred  when 
power  looms  for  making  ingrain  carpets  were  introduced 
about  1839,  a  desire  for  more  luxury  and  an  increasing  dis¬ 
inclination  to  improve  each  shining  hour  gradually  worked 
the  ruin  of  home  rug  making  in  New  England,  except  in  re¬ 
mote  places  and  in  the  homes  of  the  poorer  people. 

In  their  early  days,  hooked  rugs  were  made  for  the  entry 
or  for  the  hall,  as  the  living-room  was  then  called.  Later 
they  found  their  way  into  the  bedrooms,  and  oftentimes, 
when  their  beCt  days  were  over,  they  were  relegated  to  the 
kitchen,  and  not  infrequently  found  final  repose  at  the 
shed  door.  I  have  not  chanced  to  find  these  rugs  mentioned 
in  the  inventories  of  estates,  of  which  so  many  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  faCt,  almost  the  only  mention  of  floor  cover¬ 
ings  in  such  documents  refers  to  the  Turkey  carpet,  and 
that  only  in  lids  belonging  to  people  of  wealth,  more  espe¬ 


cially  those  living  in  the  more  populous  and  affluent  cities 
of  the  South.  1'he  hooked  rug  was  of  too  lowly  an  origin  to 
be  considered  of  much  value. 

The  materials  of  which  such  rugs  were  made  were  vari¬ 
ous,  the  caCt-off  clothing  of  the  men,  because  of  its  firmer 
texture  and  wearing  qualities,  being  the  moCt  popular.  Ex¬ 
amined  closely,  one  of  these  old  rugs  displays  an  interesting 
variety  of  material.  In  later  times  new  cloth  was  often  cut 
into  Strips  and  used  where  special  colors  were  desired,  but 
in  the  earlier  examples  the  reds,  yellows,  purples  and  pro¬ 
nounced  colors  were  obtained  from  the  wardrobes  of  the 
women,  or  by  home  dyeing  with  dyes  of  home  manu¬ 
facture. 

Black  was  made  from  a  mixture  of  sumac  and  gallberry 
leaves;  red  from  madder  root  and  sassafras;  blue  from  in¬ 
digo;  and,  by  dyeing  the  cloth  firSt  a  blue  and  then  boiling 
it  in  a  decoCtion  of  hickory  bark  and  laurel  leaves,  a  green 
was  obtained;  cedar  tops  and  lilac  leaves  made  purple;  and 
the  hulls  of  walnuts  or  butternuts  a  handsome  brown.  The 
ingredients  of  the  dye-pot  depended  largely  on  what  the 
workers  found  at  hand,  and  varied  in  different  localities. 
The  housewife  experimented  and  mixed,  and  usually  ob¬ 
tained  colors  that  were  not  only  pleasing  but  permanent; 
for  the  day  of  aniline  dyes  had  not  yet  come. 

Some  of  the  later  rugs  were  worked  with  wool.  In  sec¬ 
tions  near  carpet  mills  or  woolen  factories,  which  began  op¬ 
erations  in  various  parts  of  the  country  some  years  before 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  women  would  buy 
wa&e,  and,  oftentimes,  good  yarn  to  make  into  rugs;  and 
they  considered  themselves  fortunate  when  they  obtained 
a  supply.  When  only  a  small  quantity  of  this  wool  could  be 
bought,  it  was  used  for  the  figures  of  the  pattern,  while  the 
body  of  the  rug  was  made  of  rags;  but  in  many  instances 
the  entire  rug  was  made  of  wool.  Such  rugs,  while  more 


g.6 —  An  Old  Hooked  Rug 

This  rug  is  the  oldest  of  those  illustrated,  being  made  on  a  ground  of  coarse  hand-woven  linen.  Age  and  wear  have  brought  about  a  fine  texture  and  a 
coloring  of  old  rose  shades  that  are  very  beautiful. 


tentious  and  highly  priced  than  those  made  of  rags,  were 
interesting  as  well  as  less  common;  for,  primarily,  the 
ked  rug  was  ameansofmakingusefulwhat  would  other- 
|p  have  been  thrown  into  the  discard  by  way  of  the  rag-man. 
|Iooked-rug  making  is  arduous,  but  in  many  of  the  New 
gland  towns  the  women  of  certain  families  became  ex- 
t  and  earned  many  an  honeSt  penny  by  selling  their 
idiwork.  If  some  of  these  earlier  rug-makers  could  only 
|)w  the  eagerness  with  which  their  work  is  now  sought,  it 
hid  cause  them  surprise;  and  if  they  further  knew  the 
:es  asked  and  received,  they  would  certainly  have  an 
ack  of  apoplexy.  Probably  it  is  well  that  they  passed  on 
3lissful  ignorance. 

Homing  to  the  present  time,  we  are  likely  to  think  of 
)ked-rug  making  as  a  thing  of  the  paSt.  It  has  passed  out 
New  England  as  a  domestic  employment  in  general 
pae,  yet  it  is  far  from  defunCt.  And  hooked  rugs  are  now 
ng  made  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Grenfell  of  Labra¬ 


dor,  and,  independently,  by  the  country  women  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Such  rugs  are  to  be  found  on 
sale  in  all  modern  shops;  but,  in  general,  they  lack  the 
charm  and  interest  of  the  old  New  England  product. 

A  few  years  ago  a  summer  dweller  from  the  city  revived 
the  industry  in  a  New  Hampshire  town  among  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  resultant  rugs  were  quite  beautiful,  and  com¬ 
pared  favorably  with  the  products  of  famous  looms;  but 
they  lacked  the  naive  charm  of  the  old.  Perhaps  they  were 
too  artistic,  aspiring  to  a  something  that  was  not  inherent 
either  in  the  material  or  in  the  mind  of  the  worker.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  lacked  the  domestic  touch  which  made  the  old- 
timers  so  interesting.  They  were  known  as  Abenaki  rugs, 
an  attractive  name,  but  one  not  entirely  in  keeping.  The 
venture  was  not  a  success,  as  the  women  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  benefit  did  not  take  kindly  to  it.  The  patterns 
and  methods  accordingly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


r.  y  —  An  Oriental  Design 

This  was  very  evidently  copied  from  an  Oriental  rug.  In  design,  coloring,  and 
present  texture  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  Eastern  weaves  as  to  be  easily  mis¬ 
taken,  at  firft  glance,  for  a  foreign  carpet. 


Fig.  8 — A  Modern  Hooked  Rug 

Designed  by  the  husband  of  the  maker  this  is  a  fine  example  of  a  modern 
Nova  Scotia  rug.  It  is  made  of  wool  and  rags  in  brilliant  coloring  with  a 
dark  background,  and  is  known  as  the  Sunshine  and  Shadow  pattern. 
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Fig.  q — A  Raised  Example 

The  design  is  of  yarn  hooked  high,  which  gives  it  a  long  pile.  The  background  is  of  rags.  In  pattern,  coloring,  and  workmanship  it  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  home  craftsmanship. 
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Some  very  clever  designers  are  now  making  patterns  for 
hooked  rugs  to  harmonize  with  old  chintzes,  or  are  using 
the  decorations  of  early  nineteenth  Leeds,  Bristol,  and 
Staffordshire  china  as  motifs.  It  is  possible  to  “take  lessons” 
in  rug  design  and  rug  making,  an  enterprise  which  should 
prove  quite  as  soothing  to  the  nerves  as  anti-neurakthenic 
weaving,  and,  in  addition,  more  conducive  to  pride  in  the 
tangible  producff.  At  leak!  one  progressive  American  dealer 
has  specialized  in  the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  hooked 
rugs,  and  produces  excellent  modern  examples  designed 
and  worked  as  closely  after  the  old  manner  as  modern  con¬ 
ditions  permit. 

Many  of  the  Nova  Scotia  rugs  now  coming  to  the  United 
States  are  made  of  wool,  are  low  in  tone,  being  in  black  or 
gray,  and  dark  greens,  with  a  small  amount  of  brilliant  red 
or  yellow.  The  designs  are  attractive  and  harmonize  with 
modern  furnishings;  but  the  drawing-in  is  so  regular  and 
the  loops  are  so  far  apart  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  ma¬ 
chine  work.  The  rugs  too  often  lack  the  body  that  the  old 
ones  possessed. 

While  mokt  of  the  old  rugs  are  of  greater 
length  than  breadth  and  of  relatively  small 
size,  they  are  also  found  half  round,  elliptical 
and  square.  Occasionally,  too,  we  find  them 
so  large  that  they  become  of  carpet  size.  The 


half  rounds  were  made  to  go  in  front  of  doors.  Many  were  - 
inscribed  with  the  word  Welcome.  The  carpet  sizes  were  w 
done  in  ktrips  and  sewn  together. 

Not  long  since,  one  of  these  carpets  was  brought  to  the  ’ 
l  nited  States  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  church  from  “ 
which  it  was  taken  (tor  it  was  used  in  a  church)  received  a  ! 
considerable  sum  for  the  floor  covering,  which  its  members  ■ 
had  made  because  they  could  not  afford  a  commercial  car-  j 
pet!  Again,  some  years  since,  the  women  of  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  town,  in  which  was  a  woolen  mill,  were  engaged  in  ! 
competition  to  see  who  could  produce  the  largekt  rug.  I 
know  of  one  sizable  enough  to  cover  a  large  floor.  Its  de¬ 
sign  is  of  flowers  and  vines,  and,  though  it  is  an  exacff  copy  b 
ot  a  Brussels  carpet,  its  fabrication  in  wools  gives  it  much  j 
the  ap’ipearance  of  a  Mouquette. 

As  with  bed-spreads  so  with  rug  patterns;  they  were  = 
often  named,  and  such  designations  as  Brick ,  Boston  Walk , 
Sunshine  and  Shadow ,  —  and  many  others — are  heard  of. 

Today  old  rugs  are  being  hunted  for  in  every  promising 
locality,  and,  while  some  of  them  are  fresh  and  perted, 
others  seem  worn  and  faded  almokt  beyond 
recall.  A  good  rug,  however,  is  worth  repair¬ 
ing;  and,  once  rektored,  may  prove  extremely 
serviceable.* 

*See  Antiques  for  August,  1922,  p.  68. 


Fig.  10 — Reproductions  of  Hooked  Rug  Designs 


from  a  folder  advertising  Stamped  burlaps.  In  well  selected  colors,  the  second  might  not  be  unsuccessful.  The  others  have  fearful  capabilities.  The  cuts 
apparently  date  from  the  late  fifties  or  early  sixties.  The  prevalence  of  roses  seems  to  point  to  the  era  of  red  flannel. 
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Our  Martial  Pistols 

By  Charles  Winthrof  Sawyer 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


N  the  fir£l  of  these  articles  I  stated  that  the  beginnings 
of  government  manufacture  of  pistols  in  the  United 
States  occur  with  the  firsd  year  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
j '  During  the  subsequent  hundred  years  these  weapons 
erwent  an  interest- 
evolutionary  pro¬ 
in  which  certain 
inal  features  be- 
ae  exaggerated 
le  certain  others  be- 
ie,  as  it  were,  atro- 
ed,  or  virtually  dis- 
d e a r e d — a s  is  the 
;  when  evolution 
3  under  way. 
n  the  firSt  article  I 
russed  and  lllustra- 
the  old-time  pistol 
bs  which  were  in 
from  1800  to  1843. 


them, as  weapons, only  afewSteps  in  advance  of  the  bludgeon. 

It  is  now  our  turn  to  examine  the  piStols  of  the  early  re¬ 
peater  type,  which,  for  convenience,  I  shall  classify  as 
Group  II. 

Group  11 

The  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  that  was  ever 
made  in  military  hand 
firearms  was  that 
which  occurs  between 
Group  I  and  Group  II. 
In  all  of  Group  I,  as 
well  as  among  all  pre¬ 
vious  military  piStols, 
there  were  the  draw¬ 
backs,  firft,  of  only 
one  shot  from  one  bar¬ 
rel,  and,  second,  of 
slow  loading.  1  hat  was 
because  repetition  of 
fire  through  a  single 


pier.  1  — Model  1847,  Army 

This  was  our  firSt  regulation  army  revolver.  It  is  marked  on 
the  barrel  Address  Sami  Colt ,  New  York  City ,  U.S;  on  the 
cylinder  U  SMR,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  barrel  lug  with 
the  date  of  manufacture,  184.7.  Length,  1  NA  inches;  length  of  barrel,  9  inches;  calibre, 
44-  weight,  4  pounds  9  ounces.  Six  shots.  The  number  made  was  1000  and  the  price 
paid  Sioo  each.  The  service  load  was  35  grains  of  rifle  powder  and  a  , 46- grain Talk 
Accuracy  at  it;  feet  averaged  6  shots  in  a  6-inch  ring  The  shocking  power  was  first 
rate.  Service  as  a  club,  using  either  end,  was  Ai. 


Fig,  2  —  Model  1848,  Army,  Navy 

Model  1848  was  an  attempted  improvement 
in  the  details  of  Model  1847.  Colt  called 
these  arms  Holster  Pistols ,  as  thev  were  intended  for  mounted 
men.  The  present  term  is  Colt  Dragoon. 

The  specimen  shown  is  an  average  one,  there  being  a  great 
amount  of  variation  in  the  small  details  during  the  twelve 
s  that  this  model  was  made.  Navy  issues  usually  were  provided  with  a  e 
t  on  the  left  side.  Army  issues  were  usually  provided  with  a  detachab  e 
ilder  Stock.  The  piStol  was  (usually)  Stamped  on  the  cylinder  with  the  iraias 
le  branch  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  made,  such  as  U.S.N.,  U.S.M.t  ., 
M.I.,  and  Dragoon.  Such  as  were  made  during  and  after  1851  had  improved 
!der  Stop  slots  and  safety  pins  on  the  partitions  between  cones  to  engage  a 

in  the  hammer.  .  ,  ,  , 

he  calibre  was  .44.  The  service  load  was  30  grains  of  rifle  powder  and  146- 
n  ball.  The  bullet  diameter  was  the  bore  plus  thrice  the  rifling 
th.  The  maximum  range  was  about  a  mile.  Penetration  was 
cient  to  go  through  a  buffalo  at  close  range.  Accuracy  was  equal 

11  six  shots  in  an  8-inch  bullseye  at  50  yards.  _ 

hese  piStols  were  issued  in  pairs  to  the  men  in  mounted  service 
were  carried  in  holSters  hung  each  side  of  the  saddle  pomme  . 
engths  varied  from  14#  inches  to  14  inches;  barrel  lengths  from 
to  7 >2  inches;  weights  from  4  pounds,  4  ounces  to  3  pounds,  n 


barrel,  and  breech  loading,  were  both  prohibitive 
for  military  arms  during  pre-caplock  days,  when 
means  of  igniting  the  charge  and  of  confining  the 
gases  of  combustion  were  imperfeft.  Copper  caps 
permitted  the  jump  from  uncertain-ignition  arms  to 
sure-fire  arms.  When  sure  fire  had  been  established, 
repeating  arms  became  possible. 

Model  1853,  Army  {no  picture ) 

Single  shot.  Experimental,  and  only  a  few  made.  Later  on  the 
Model  1845  piftol  was  similar,  but  the  Model  1851  was  with¬ 
out  the  Maynard  primer  magazine,  had  different  means  o 
securing  the  shoulder  Stock,  and  brass  was  the  material  of  the 
buttplate,  guard,  band,  swivel,  and  ramrod.  T  he  calibre  was 
,<4,  smooth. 


Fig. y  —  Model  1851,  Army,  Navy, 
Revolver 

Made  by  Colt.  Length,  13  inches;  length  of  barrel,  7 ]4 
inches;  calibre,  .36.  Number  of  shots,  6.  Weight  of  the  first 
fifty,  2  pounds  6  ounces;  of  later  ones,  2  pounds  10  ounces 
The 'service  charge  was  about  20  grains  of  fine  powder  and 
ball  of  86  grains  or  a  pointed  bullet  of  140  grains. 


sse  I  classified  as  Group  I.  These  single-shot  weapons 
•e  reasonably  effective,  for  a  good  marksman,  at  com- 
■atively  short  ranges.  At  close  quarters,  their  long 
•rels  which  gave  leverage,  and  their  heavy  butts, 
ich  gave  hitting  power,  made  them  extraordinari  y 
idly.  But  their  slowness  of  operation,  alter  all,  placet 

Phis  is  the  second  of  a  series,  begun  in  Antiques  for  October. 


a  Dali  01  oo  grains  ui  a  puuucu  uui^u  u.  . . 

Our  Government’s  first  purchase  of  Model  1851  was  for  the  Navy.  I  he 
price  at  firSt  paid  was  $25.00  each;  later  $18,645  each.  .  , 

Shooting  qualities,  weight,  and  price  made  this  arm  the  most  popular  o 
the  Colt  revolvers  then  issued,  and  it  was  issued  to  all  branches  of  the  ser 
vice.  For  some  of  the  mounted  branches  the  arm  was  fitted  with  a  detac 

able  shoulder  Stock.  ,  ,  „  0  •  .  , 

Colt  called  this  arm  a  Belt  Pistol ,  because,  unlike  the  Model  1848,  it  cou  «. 

be  worn  comfortably  hung  to  the  person. 

This  was  the  firt  practical  all-around  military  revolver. 
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Fig.  4  —  Model  1855,  Army,  Pistol 

Made  at  both  of  the  government  armories.  Length,  17.6  inches;  with  Stock  attached,  28.2 
inches.  Weight  without  Stock,  3P2  pounds;  with  Stock,  about  5  pounds.  Calibre,  .58;  rifled 
with  3  grooves;  pitch,  1  turn  in  4  feet. 

Two  different  loads  were  issued  in  the  form  of  paper  cartridges;  40  grains  of  powder  and  a 
45°-grain  hollow  base  conical  bullet;  60  grains  of  powder  and  a  500-grain  conical  bullet  hav¬ 
ing  the  cavity  of  its  hollow  base  wedge-shaped. 

This  arm,  intended  as  either  a  pistol  or  a  carbine,  was  powerful,  and  as  a  carbine  gave  con¬ 
siderable  accuracy.  It  was  issued  to  cavalry  and  to  mounted  dragoons.  As  a  cavalry  arm  it 
did  not  fulfil  the  expe<5tations  of  the  Ordnance  Department;  no  combination  of  a  piSlol  and  a 
carbine  in  one  arm  could  give  high  accuracy;  the  line  of  fire  varies  greatly  when  an  arm  is 
held  in  the  hand  and  then  firmly  backed  up  by  a  heavy  butt  pressed  against  the  shoulder. 
However,  it  made  a  satisfactory  arm  for  dragoons,  because  they  dismounted  to  fight  and  al¬ 
ways  used  it  as  a  carbine,  while  in  traveling  it  went  as  two  pieces  and  packed  well. 


Fig.y  —  Civil  War' Models 

Some  of  the  revolvers  purchased  by  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  for  use  in  the  Civil  War  are  me¬ 
chanically  interesting.  The  Pettengill  was  ham¬ 
merless  and  trigger  operated. 

The  Star ,  although  a  capping  revolver,  never¬ 
theless  was  breech  loading  by  the  simple  expe¬ 
dient  of  tipping  the  barrel  and  replacing  the 
empty  cylinder  with  a  loaded  one.  The  cylinder 
was  not  revolved  on  a  longitudinal  pin,  but 
turned  upon  axial  Studs,  which  bore  upon  the 
barrel  lug  and  the  Standing  breech.  Therefore, 
the  cylinder  was  free  of  its  connection  with  the 
reSt  of  the  arm,  immediately  upon  tipping  the 
barrel.  These  two  features  both  saved  time  and 
permitted  cleaning  and  inspecting  the  barrel 
from  the  breech  end. 

The  Savage  was  a  lever-operated  arm,  with  an 
ingenious  means  of  moving  the  cylinder  rear¬ 
ward,  turning  it  to  the  next  chamber^  moving  it 
forward  and  locking  it,  and  blocking  it  againSt 
recoil.  The  inventor  claimed  that  by  entering 
about  a  quarter  inch  of  the  tapered  rear  end  of 
the  barrel  into  the  chamfered  front  end  of  the 
chamber  the  joint  between  the  barrel  and  the 
cylinder  was  nearly  gas-tight,  and  moreover  the 
co-axial  relation  of  the  two  was  assured.  Except 
when  the  fouling  was  excessive,  the  functioning 
was  excellent. 

The  other  American-made  revolvers  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  United  States  Government  in  this 
period  are  without  novelties  in  design;  they  were 
merely  variants  on  Colt  revolvers. 

Of  the  revolvers  purchased  abroad  the  Lejau- 


Model  i860,  Army,  Navy,  Re- 


Fig.  5 

VOLVER 

Made  by  Colt.  Length,  14  inches;  length  of 
barrel,  8  inches;  weight,  2  pounds,  11  ounces:  six  shots.  The 
service  charge  was  30  grains  of  fine  powder  and  a  146-grain  ball, 
or  30  grains  of  powder  and  a  216-grain  pointed  bullet.  Accuracy 
averaged  all  6  shots  in  a  12-inch  bull  at  75  yards.  This  excellent 
military  arm  appeared  just  in  time  for  the  Civil  War.  It  had 


cheux  was  the  mod  novel  one.  This  was  because  it  was  a  metal¬ 
lic  cartridge  arm,  using  pin  fire  copper  cases  with  conical  bul¬ 
lets.  Calibres  were  10,  11,  and  12  millimeters.  The  piftols 
varied  in  details  of  design  somewhat,  as  they  came  from  both 
France  and  Belgium.  The  specimen  shown  is  a  fair  average 
one.  Great  numbers  of  these  arms  were  issued  to  our  cavalry. 

The  Ketr,  the  Adams ,  and  the  Tranter  revolvers  were,  for 
the  mod  part,  of  English  make.  The  Tranter  was  operated  by  a 
finger  lever  projeding  through  the  trigger  guard,  and  was 
either  a  single  or  a  double  atflion  revolver  at  the  choice  of  the 
user. 


more  man-dopping  power  than  the  .36  calibre  Model  1851,  and  was  right  in  size, 
weight,  and  feel,  also.  Shoulder  docks  were  provided  with  these  revolvers  for  some 
branches  of  the  service. 
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Fig.  6  —  Model  i  861,  Navy,  xArmy 

Made  by  Colt.  Length,  13  inches;  length  of 
barrel,  ~]}4  inches;  calibre,  .36;  weight,  2 
pounds,  ounces;  six  shots.  The  service  charge  was  the  same 
as  for  the  Model  1851. 

There  was  no  material  improvement  in  this  model  upon  the 
Model  1851,  and  comparatively  few  were  made. 


In  the  period  1850  to  1870  army  revolvers  were  .44  calibre,  while  navy  ones 
were  .36.  From  this,  one  need  not  assume  that  a  sailor  was  softer  than  a  soldier. 
The  theory  was  that  navy  pidols  were  used  only  in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  It  was 
a  poor  theory. 


The  revolver  (Model  1847)  which  begins  Group 
II  was  a  mature  arm  when  it  was  taken  on  by  our 
Ordnance  Department,  and  in  the  seventy-four 
vears  which  have  piassed  since  then,  no  radical 
changes  have  been  made  in  its  appearance,  cer¬ 
tainty  of  functioning,  accuracy  and  range  cf  fire, 
or  man-Stop>ping  p>ower.  The  automatic,  which 
firSt  appears  in  Group  III,  is  but  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  revolver.  When  we  compare  Group 
II  with  Group  III  we  shall  find  the  advance  a  very 
short  one. 

In  Group  II,  interspaced  with  revolvers,  we  still 
find  single-shot  piiStols,  for  the  pistol-club  idea  died 
hard.  In  fadt,  it  is  not  quite  dead  yet,  and  will 
Stand  revival.  Our  laSt  single-shot  piStol,  the  Model 
1871,  was,  however,  a  rifled  one,  and  an  arm  of 
considerable  accuracy  and  of  fairly  rapid  fire. 

During  the  period  of  Group  II,  all  possible 
shapes  for  revolvers,  and  all  mechanisms  of  opera¬ 
tion,  were  carefully  Studied.  In  particular,  notice 
those  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  revolver  of  today  is  as  good  at  it  ever  can 
be  for  the  kind  of  ammunition  it  uses.  Also  the 
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Fig .7 — Civil  War  Models 
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Fig.  8 — Model  i 866,  Navy,  Pistol 

Made  by  Remington.  Length,  14^  inches; 
calibre,  .50,  rifled. 

Of"  the  500  made  for  the  navy,  some  were 
army,  and  gave  trouble  at  once  by  accidental  dis- 
thrusit,  cocked,  into  a  holster.  The  sheathed  trig¬ 
as  thenceforward  avoided. 
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in  such  matters  as  bore, shape,  and,  to  some  extent 
speed  of  fire. 

But,  all  considered,  of  the  two  factors  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  shooting — the  arm  and  the  man — the 
man  is  the  dominating  fadtor,  and  the  arm  the  in¬ 
dispensable  one,— juft  as  has  always  been  the  case. 
Meanwhile  the  effort  of  the  ordinance  engineer  is 
so  to  perfeft  the  mechanical  aspefts  of  military 
weapons  as  to  reduce  the  human  aspeft  to  negligi¬ 
bility.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  effort  will  ever  be 
completely  crowned  with  success.  Mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  has  extended  the  lethal  reach  of  the  human 
being  and  infinitely  multiplied  its  quantitative 


Model  1867, 
,  Army,  Pistol 
Made  by  Remington. 
Length,  1  x yi  inches;  calibre,  .50,  rifled. 


military  small  arms  of  all  nations 
are  all  balanced  in  power,  and 
there  is  a  deadlock  so  far  as  the 
arms  themselves  are  concerned. 

But  this  does  not  imply  that  a  reversion  to  some  details 
of  earlier  types  may  not  result  in  a  weapon  better  adapted 
to  modern  requirements  than  anything  now  in  use. 

Fixed  ideas  have  a  way  of  dying  hard;  but  once  dead 
they  offer  determined  resistance  to  all  efforts  at  revival. 
As  we  pass  the  year  1871  we  pass  pretty  well  out  of  the 
period  characterized  by  variety  of  piftol  types.  This  is  the 
modern  period. 

In  this  modern  period  no  single  shot  pistols  occur, 
though,  as  previously  observed,  the  type  had  survived  un¬ 
til  1871.  Again,  in  this  modern  period,  repeaters  come  in 
two  classes  only.  The  variations  which  we  encounter  are 
those  which  may  be  characterized  as  refinements  of  detail 
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Fig.  10  —  Model  1868,  Army,  Pistol 

Experimental.  Made  at  the  Springfield  Armory.  Length,  18K 
inches;  length  of  barrel,  8 K  inches;  calibre,  .50,  rifled;  weight 
about  5  pounds.  The  lock  and  breech  were  the  same  as  for  the  rifle  of  the  same  period. 


pRtol  proved  too  heavy  and  the  recoil  too  great.  But  few  were  issued. 
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Fig.  11  —  Model  1871,  Army, 
Pistol 
Made  by  Remington.  Length, 
12  inches;  length  of  barrel,  8  inches;  calibre, 
.50,  rifled. 


capabilities.  But  it  has  not  thereby  reduced  the  necessity 
for  the  qualities  of  intelligence,  manual  skill,  and  undeni¬ 
able  courage — from  time  immemorial  the  firft  and  final 
equipment  of  the  soldier. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

Oriental  Smoke  and  Occidental  Reflections 


Bv  Auto  lycos 


As  a  confession,  in  view  of  world 
■vents"  1  begin  to  grow  ashamed  of  my  nom  de  plume, 
5  AutolycoSjwithits  Greek  derivation.  I  am  supposed 
the  son  of  Mercury  and  the  prince  of  thieves,  and  to 
myself  unrecognizable  at  will.  But  I  take  Shake¬ 
s’s  definition  of  myself  in  the  Winter  s  Tale  as  being 
sd  under  Mercury  and  a  “snapper-up  of  unconsidered 

of  cognomen,  however,  did  not 


Greek  camouflag 
me  much  in  recent 
s  in  Smyrna.  The 
ng  of  that  wonderful 
center  has  destroyed 
reds  of  thousands  of 
is’  worth  of  eastern 
ts.  Where  Antiques 
riences  something 
this  debacle  is  that 
s  in  the  process  of 
lg  photographs  taken 
e  carpets  in  Smyrna, 
e  wonder  ful  floor 
rings  are  gone, — as- 
ed  to  heaven  in  a 
us  chariot  that  was 
for  a  hundred  and 
miles.  In  its  conse- 
Lces  to  the  textile  arts, 
conflagration  rivals 
great  fire  of  Alexan- 
,  390  a.d.,  which  de- 
yed  the  magnificent 
iry  of  Ptolemy  and 
e  of  the  finest  manu- 
sts  the  world  has  ever 
wn.  The  fire  at  Smyr- 
as  blotted  out  a  cen- 
s  accumulation  of 

carpets.  Art  had  no  value  when  life  was  at  &ake. 
comes  to  pass  that  the  readers  of  Antiques  are  robbed 
textile  record  which  I  had  planned  to  have  photo- 
hed. 

*  *  * 

quiet  time  in  the  auction  rooms  at  London.  American 
South  American  visitors  have  gone  home,  are  going 
ie,  or  are  passing  through  from  the  Continent  Antique 
)S  are  brisk;  auction  rooms  less  so.  Swift  dealing  there 
1  small  objects  to  take  away,  easily  packed.  But  Amen- 
3  here  are  very  shy  of  furniture  because  of  theur  Hear 
he  New  York  customs.  American  collectors  should  get 
fices  with  all  they  buy.  These  documents  should  be 
■th  something  as  fads  as  to  value  for  the  appeasing  o 
ivage  horde  of  amateur  appraisers. 


In  out-of-the-way  places  in  England  it  is  dill  possible 
to  find  antiques.  I  illudrate  a  late  seventeenth  century  oak 
“four-poster”  bedstead,  which  recently  came  out  of  a  halt- 
deserted  manor-house  now  used  as  a  farm  in  Cumberland, 
the  country  of  lakes  described  by  Wordsworth.  Iounds 
flock  thither  in  search  of  “Cumberland  Beggars,  as  he  de¬ 
scribed  them,  “surrounded  by  the  wild  unpeopled  hills  ; 
or  to  share  with  the  poet  his  joy  in  the  beauties  of  the  little 
celandines  or  the  larger  ecdasy  of  the  spring  wherein  the 

“heart  with  pleasure  nils 
and  dances  with  the  daf¬ 
fodils.”  But  there  are  hid¬ 
den  places  to  which  no 
traveller  journeys.  There 
lie  treasures  innumer 


in 


jACOABdfscoveEry  in  rural  England.  An  interesting  provincial  example  cleaHy  showing 
fhe  use  of  panelled  boards  for  keepins  out  drafts  from  above  and  behind. 


And 


able.  The  “four-poster,” 
with  its  fine  carving,  its 
simplicity  and  grace,  has 
long  lai n  as  a  derelidt  among 
modern  beds  of  brass. 

*  *  * 

To  rush  back  to  Lon¬ 
don,  one  finds  the  famous 
Heseltine  collection  of 
Italian  bronzes  under  the 
hammer.  Of  notable  col¬ 
lections  of  the  great  Ital¬ 
ian  Renaissance  period, 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  col¬ 
lection  is  in  America,  the 
Salting  is  in  the  British 
National  Museum,  the 
Kennedy  collection  was 
dispersed  at  C  hriAtie  s  in 
1 91 8.  The  Heseltine,  some 
sixty  pieces,  is  well  known 
to  European  experts,  and 
Dr.  Bode’s  Italian  Bronze 
Statuettes  of  the  Renaissance  reproduces  many  examples. 
Comparable  with  similar  examples  in  the  Berlin,  Florence, 
and  Modena  Museums,  and  with  one  in  the  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan  collection,  is  a  bronze  statuette  of  Marsyas,  Paying 
the  double  pipe.  The  Heseltine  Minerva  is  held  to  be  e  - 
lini’s  model  for  his  -Statuette  on  the  base  of  the  Perseus 
statue  in  the  Loggia  di  Lanzi  in  Florence  ( 1 5 4 5 )  • 

Hi  *  * 

In  Cork,  an  obscure  pawnshop  in  a  side  -Street  recently  af¬ 
forded  me  a  fine  little  coloured  engraving  of  Napoleon 
reading.  This  is  in  contemporary  frame  with  metal  mounts 
gilded.  Unfortunately  the  upper  part  is  broken  The  ribbon 
ornament  of  the  French  designer,  which  Chippendale 
made  his  own  in  his  chair-backs,  Still  continued  in  France 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  minor  articles,  such  as  picture 
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frames  and  the  like.  The  print  is  only  inches  by  y*4 
inches.  While  it  was  being  purchased,  pickets  crossed  the 
Afreet  to  and  fro,  and  machine  guns  and  lorries  and  all  sorts 
of  military  paraphernalia  were  en  evidence.  The  dikturber 
of  Europe’s  peace  was  hastily  jammed  into  my  pocket  and 
left  disturbed  Ireland  without  protekt. 

-x-  *  -* 

The  environment  of  art  objeCts  assikts  the  collector  to 
acquire  th z  flaire  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  his  hobby. 
Colour  and  form  as  everyday  associates  in  his  dreams,  or 
his  fashioning  of  faCts,  will  shape  his  outlook.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  drawing-room  or  the  boudoir  which  ektablishes 
artiktic  character.  The  artikt’s  ktudio,  with  its  addenda  of 
modekt  but  expressive  trifles,  is  an  illumination  of  his  aes¬ 
thetic  outlook.  The  kludent’s  mean  room  may  display  a 
golden  vision  in  the  lettering  on  the  bindings  of  his  books. 
It  was  Balzac,  makter  of  human  emotions,  architect  ol  the 
Comedie  Humaine,  who,  in  his  garret,  chalked  on  the  bare 
walls,  “Here  is  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt,”  and  again, 
“Here  is  a  landscape  by  Claude  Gellee.”  Imagination  could 
carry  no  further. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  to  conjure  up  visions  of  the  pakt 
without  tangible  physical  objedfs.  Hence  the  love  of  an¬ 
tiques,  the  colledting  of  antiques,  and  the  due  reverence 
for  antiques  as  teaching  the  hiktory  of  the  pakt. 

*  *  * 

The  death  of  William  H.  Hudson  has  placed  his  works 
among  those  mckt  sought  by  colledtors  of  modern  firkt 
editions,  and  now  a  bibliography  is  to  be  published  of  his 
writings.  This  will  include  a  three-volume  work  issued 
pseudonymously,  the  authorship  of  which  is  now  definite¬ 
ly  traced  to  Mr.  Hudson.  Joseph  Conrad,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  mokt  favored  bv  the  firkt-edition  colledtors,  is  now 
in  second  place,  so  far  as  the  requekts  of  dealers  indicate. 


An  Anonymous  French  Print 

A  charming  bit  of  hero  worship  graphically  expressed.  The  disturber  of  the 
world’s  peace  is  here  presented  in  a  sweet  hour  of  domesticity. 


The  Auction  Season  in  New  York 


THE  American  Art  Galleries  are  being  moved  from  Madi¬ 
son  Square  South  to  their  new  quarters  on  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  between  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh  Streets,  New  York. 
Since  its  organization  in  1883,  the  American  Art  Association  has 
sold  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  antiques,  books,  and  prints,  and, 
while  many  will  miss  the  rambling  quarters  on  Madison  Square 
South,  the  continual  uptown  trend  of  business  pertaining  to  liter¬ 
ary  and  artiktic  properties  has  made  removal  imperative.  What  is 
lokt  in  old  association  is  expedted  to  be  more  than  compensated 
for  in  convenience  to  the  firm  and  its  patrons.  There  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  sales  of  Italian  and  French  furniture  this  winter  at  the  new 
galleries,  as  well  as  many  book  auctions. 

*  *  * 

The  Anderson  Galleries  have  been  making  extensive  repairs 
during  the  summer  and  are  preparing  for  a  busy  winter.  The  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  on  sales  of  Spanish  furniture  and  paintings. 

*  *  * 

Firkt  of  the  important  book  audtion  sales  of  the  season  of  1922- 
23  will  be  that  of  Part  I  of  the  Sturges  collection  of  American 
Literature  at  the  Anderson  Galleries.  Henry  Cady  Sturges,  who 
was  born  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  on  May  31,  1846,  and  who 

*  For  a  complete  schedule  of  the  audtions  to  be  held  at  the  various  galleries, 
see  Calendar  of  Auctions  on  page  229. 


died  lakt  February,  was  one  of  a  coterie  of  colledtors  which  inf 
eluded  Thomas  J.  McKee,  Peter  Gilsey,  Beverly  Chew,  Daniel! 
Parish,  Samuel  P.  Avery,  and  others  who  were  booklovers  as  well| 
as  book  colledtors,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  he  kept  addingf 
to  his  treasures. 

*  *  * 

Clarke’s  Art  Galleries  are  planning  many  sales  for  the  winter, 1 
where  things  English  will  be  much  to  the  fore. 

*  *  * 

The  Walpole  Galleries  have  a  busy  season  in  preparation. 
Among  other  sales  will  be  that  of  the  bookplate  collection  of  Miss; 
Dorothy  Furman;  American  Indian  blankets,  baskets,  and  pot¬ 
tery;  Japanese  prints  from  the  Bremen  Museum;  and  a  sale  of; 
fine  Colonial  and  early  American  furniture.  The  dates  of  these 
sales  have  not  as  yet  been  published,  but  they  will  be  shown  in! 
the  Calendar  of  Auctions  for  December. 

Charles  Fred  Heartman,  who  has  been  in  the  book  auCtion; 
business  in  New  York,  Rutland,  Vermont,  and  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  has  now  removed  to  Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  where 
the  Heartman  Audtion  Company  will  condudt  future  sales  of 
Americana,  in  which  the  house  specializes. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 

cDo8ior  Sy?itax  and  His  Qreators 


By  George 

INHERE  are  imaginary  characters  of  the  paff  who 
are  more  real  than  many  of  their  living  con¬ 
temporaries.  Immortalized  by  artists  rather  than 
iy  writers,  they  have  set  the  fashions  of  their  time,  have 
i&ated  styles  not  only  in  dress,  but  in  decoration.  Their 
reat  popularity  was  brief,  perhaps,  but  they  are  not  yet 
orgotten;  and,  as  the  whirligig  of  time  goes  round,  they 
eappear  with  an  enhanced  value  as  veritable  antiques. 

I  There  was  that  little  girl  of  Kate  Greenaway’s,  ffill  dear 
o  older  members  of  a  living  generation;  there  was  Dolly 
farden,  whose  highly-colored  Watteau  costumes  took  the 
ashionable  world  by  £torm;  and,  yet  farther  back,  was 
hat  famous  composite  creation  of  Thomas  Rowlandson 
md  William  Combe,  Dodtor  Syntax,  who  at  the  advanced 
ige  of  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years  is  dtill  “going  strong.” 

To  collectors  of  old  prints  and  rare  books  Doctor  Syn- 
:ax  has,  for  half  a  century,  had  a  fascinating  interest.  At 
:he  present  time,  when  so  much  old  English  material  is 
inding  its  way  to  these  shores,  the  revival  of  the  Syntax 
rogue  offers  a  wider  range  of  choice  than  could  be  had 
when  it  began;  but  the  number  of  collectors  has  increased 
so  greatly  that  prices  are  far  higher  than  they  were  fifty 
pears,  or  even  a  generation,  ago.  No  book  collector  needs 
to  be  told  of  the  desirability  of  possessing  the  editiones 
principes  of  the  Three  Tours  or  of  The  English  Dance  of 
Death. 

Every  collector  of  china  knows  at  sight  the  Clews  old 
blue  Staffordshire  china  with  its  scenes  from  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Doctor  Syntax,  and  occasionally  there  come  into 
the  market,  at  prices  which  make  any  but  the  stoutest 
quail,  pieces  of  colored  print  cloth  and  mirrors  bearing 
Syntax  designs.  The  contemporary  artidts  who  worked 
with  Rowlandson — James  Gillray,  Henry  Wigdtead,  and 
Henry  William  Bunbury — while  competing  with  him  in 
skill  and  popularity,  lacked  the  advantage  which  he 
possessed,  of  collaboration  with  a  writer  whose  grotes- 
queries  were  as  extraordinary  as  his  own;  and  it  is  not 
until  Cruikshank  illustrated  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens, 
that  another  such  instance  of  successful  union  between  the 
writer  and  the  artiSt  is  to  be  found. 

The  American  collector  of  rare  books  and  prints,  who 
would  have  a  truly  representative  collection,  muSt  pos¬ 
sess  at  leaSt  one  example  of  the  joint  work  of  Rowlandson 
and  Combe.  Rowlandson  had  an  education  far  superior  to 
that  of  his  associates  in  caricature,  and  his  faculty  for 
drawing  crowds  at  races,  his  eye  for  the  picturesque  in 
landscape  and  incident,  his  unfailing  humor,  his  grace  and 
accuracy  in  drawing  when  he  did  not  attempt  to  carica¬ 
ture,  make  him  a  figure  of  the  Georgian  period  who  may 
not  be  negleCted.  He  had  a  hodt  of  imitators;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Staffordshire  china,  where  the  crudity  of  imitations 
is  instantly  recognized,  one  who  is  able  to  buy  Rowlandson 
prints  ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  correCt  from  the 
later  impressions. 


H. Sargent 

The  idea  of  Doctor  Syntax  originated  with  “Jack” 
Bannister,  an  aCtor  who  was  also  a  clever  amateur  artiSt. 
He  had  been  with  Rowlandson  at  Dr.  Barrow’s  school  in 
Soho  Square,  I.ondon,  and  afterwards  as  a  fellow-student 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  Rowlandson  had  already  acquired 
fame  by  the  success  of  his  Vauxhall  Gardens  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  But  his  passion  for  gambling  and  his  success  in  dissi¬ 
pating  an  inherited  fortune  led  him  to  place  his  remarkable 
facility  as  a  rapid  draughtsman  at  the  disposal  of  Acker- 
mann,  the  publisher  of  colored  prints.  Ackermann  saw  the 
talents  of  his  artist  being  waited  in  the  production  of 
caricatures  for  the  “inquiry  into  the  corrupt  practices  of 
the  Commander-in-chief”  which  involved  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  notorious  Mrs.  Clarke,  although  Acker- 
mann’s  Repository  published  fresh  drawings  twice  daily 
during  the  trial.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the  artist  to 
William  Combe,  another  fertile  genius,  who,  also,  had 
spent  a  fortune  in  the  fashionable  frivolities  of  London, 
Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

After  living  in  princely  dtyle  as  Count  Combe,  the  writer 
disappeared,  and  is  said  to  have  been  soldier,  teacher  of 
elocution  and  under-waiter  in  a  Swansea  tavern.  His 
literary  facility  was  such,  however,  that  he  was  able  to 
write  equally  well  a  sermon  or  the  verses  to  Doctor  Syntax 
or  The  Dance  of  Death  or  Napoleon.  It  was  while  engaged 
in  writing  sermons  —  he  had  juff  finished  his  sixty-third  — 
that  Ackermann  called  him  to  the  Strand.  Rowlandson, 
who  had  finished  his  Devon  and  Cornwall  sketches,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  suggestion  of  Bannister,  and  embodied  his  idea, 
which  was:  “You  muSt  fancy  a  skin-and-bones  hero,  a 
pedantic  old  prig,  in  a  shovel  hat,  with  a  pony,  sketching 
Stools  and  rattletraps  and  place  him  in  such  scrapes  as 
travellers  frequently  meet  with — hedge  alehouses,  second 
and  third-rate  inns,  thieves,  gibbets,  bulls  and  the  like.” 
To  Combe,  who  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  had  tired  of  ser¬ 
mons,  the  idea  made  an  irresistible  appeal,  and  the  result 
of  the  collaboration  was  Dr.  Syntax. 

Combe  wrote  his  verses  each  month  to  suit  the  subjedt 
of  the  drawing.  He  was  frequently  in  the  Fleet  for  debt, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  used  to  pin  up  one  of  Rowlandson’s 
sketches  againSt  a  curtain  and  write  off  his  verses  to  suit, 
while  living  under  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench  prison. 
The  sketches  and  verses  were  sent  to  Ackermann  at  the 
rate  of  two  installments  a  month,  and  appeared  in  the 
Poetical  Magazine  of  1809.  In  1812,  the  work  appeared  in 
book  form  as  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque , 
and  took  London  by  Storm.  Shop  windows  displayed 
Syntax  coats,  Syntax  hats  and  Syntax  wigs;  and  Clews, 
who  was  making  dark  blue  Staffordshire  for  the  American 
market,  seized  upon  the  Syntax  designs  for  his  china. 
Some  few  of  Rowlandson’s  designs  were  not  used  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Of  these,  one  of  the  fineSt  has  recently  come  to 
this  country  and  is  reproduced  for  the  firdt  time  with  this 
article. 
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Dr.  Syntax  Involved  in  the  Collapse  of  the  Theatrical  Booth 

An  unpublished  drawing  by  Thomas  Rowlandson,  now  in  the  possession  of  George  J.  C.  Grasberger  of  Philadelphia,  showing  an  adventure  of  the  famous 
Doctor. 


The  Syntax  vogue  sent  the  work  into  another  edition  in 
the  same  year,  and  by  1815,  it  had  reached  the  fifth  edition. 
In  that  year  the  plates  were  re-engraved,  as  the  old  ones 
had  become  too  worn  for  further  use.  The  ninth,  with  a 
special  preface  and  new  plates,  is  dated  1819.  There  were 
many  imitations,  among  them  being  The  Tour  of  Doctor 
Syntax  Through  London,  or  the  Pleasures  and  Miseries  of 
die  Metropolis .  By  Doctor  Syntax ,  1820;  Doctor  Syntax  in 
Paris,  of  which  only  one  copy  is  known  in  the  original 
parts  as  issued  in  1820;  Tour  of  Doctor  Prosody ,  in  search 
of  the  Antique  and  Picturesque ,  1821  and  The  Adventures  of 
Doctor  Comicus,  or  The  Freaks  of  Fortune ,  undated,  with 
colored  engravings  “in  the  manner  of”  Rowlandson. 

The  piracies,  however,  did  not  seriously  affeCt  the 
popularity  of  the  originals,  and  Ackermann  planned  a 
new  series.  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  Consolation  assumes 
his  termagant  wife  to  have  died,  leaving  the  DoCtor  to 
seek  travel  and  further  adventures.  The  volume,  with 
twenty-four  plates,  was  firAt  issued  in  eight  monthly  parts, 
and,  in  1820,  was  published  in  oCtavo,  uniform  with  the 
firSt  Tour.  A  third  and  final  Tour,  in  eight  parts  and  later 
in  oCtavo,  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  a  Wife  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed,  appearing  in  1821,  with  twenty-four  plates.  A 
pocket  edition  was  issued  by  Ackermann  in  1823,  with 
fresh  plates. 

Collectors  should  exercise  careful  judgment  in  buying 
these  works,  as  there  are  many  editions.  The  firSt  editions 
of  the  three  Tours  are  frequently  sold  together,  and  should 
contain  the  list  of  plates,  which  are  sometimes  missing. 


Prices  laSt  season  for  the  three  Tours  varied  from  as  low  as 
$65  up  to  $22 1;,  according  to  condition  and  the  state  of  the 
plates.  Copies  of  the  First  Tour  alone  brought  $60  and  for 
a  copy  of  the  Second  Tour  in  the  original  parts,  with  the 
printed  wrappers,  entirely  uncut,  $430  was  paid;  while  the] 
Third  Tour ,  in  parts  as  issued,  went  for  $370.  It  is  thus: 
seen  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  price;  and  the  col¬ 
lector  should  not  pay  too  large  prices  for  later  editions. 

Original  drawings  by  Rowlandson  bring  high  prices,! 
especially  if  for  illustrating  any  famous  work,  and  unpub¬ 
lished  drawings  are  rare  and  valuable.  Even  the  spurious! 
Tours  now  are  sought  by  collectors  and  fine  copies  of  the 
Tour  in  Paris  or  Syntax  in  London  bring  as  much  as  the ■  I 
original  works  on  which  they  were  based.  This,  however,  is! 
due  rather  to  their  rarity  than  to  their  merit,  tor  neither 
in  literary  nor  in  artistic  worth  do  they  compare  with  the 
work  of  Combe  and  Rowlandson. 

The  illustrations  for  the  Rowlandson  books  are  far  more  ' 
desirable  than  his  caricatures.  Mr.  Grego,  the  bibliographer 
of  Rowlandson,  has  pointed  out  the  “amazing  contrast  ' 
between  the  plates,  worked  out  like  elaborate  water-color, 
drawings,  in  subdued,  well-balanced  tints,  and  the  lurid 
chromatic  daubs  which  pass  current  to  the  present  day, 
as  Rowlandson’s  caricatures  were  issued  from  Cheapside, 
‘price  one  shilling,  coloured.’  ”  The  caricatures  are  often 
coarse  in  sentiment  and  gross  in  execution  to  the  point  of 
vulgarity,  while  the  book  illustrations  (possibly  due  to  a 
censorship  by  Ackermann)  are  much  more  restrained. 
Rowlandson’s  drawing,  as  in  the  one  here  published  for  the 
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fir  ft  time,  representing  Doctor  Syntax  involved  in  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  'Theatrical  Booth ,  is4 grotesque  and  broad,  but 
not  vulgar,  and  it  displays  the  charafteriftics  of  the  artift 
as  he  revealed  himself  in  his  moft  famous  work.  His  men 
are  generally  ample  of  girth  and  his  women  plump  of  buft, 

;  hut  his  delineations  are  those  of  a  hard-riding,  hard-drink¬ 
ing  and  hard-hitting  age.  Yet  Doctor  Syntax  was  made  by 
Combe  a  genuinely  interesting  character,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  eccentricities,  had  a  wholesome  philosophy  of  life: 

“That  man,  I  trow,  is  doubly  cunft, 

Who  of  the  beSt  doth  make  the  worSt  ; 

And  he  I’m  sure  is  doubly  bleSt, 

Who  of  the  worst  can  make  the  beSt ; 

To  sit  and  sorrow  and  complain, 

Is  adding  folly  to  our  pain.” 

—  First  lour;  Canto  26 

Ihis  is  not  bad,  surely,  for  a  poet  who  was  writing  from 
the  King  s  Bench  prison.  Two  volumes  of  Combe’s  manu¬ 
scripts  ftill  survive,  in  the  possession  of  Francis  Edwards 
of  London.  Among  these  original  manuscripts  are  Docftor 
Syntax’s  Second  Tour,  Johnny  Qjiae  Genus  and  The  Dance 
of  Life;  with  the  text  for  Ackermann’s  History  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford ,  Westminster ,  Public  Schools  and  others 
less  important.  I  hese  are  written  on  various  sizes  of  paper, 
and  his  lines  of  verse  are  frequently  mixed  up  with  his 
prose  compositions,  as  charafteriftic  of  Combe  as  the 
drawing  is  of  his  illuftrator. 

Between  1814  and  1816  Combe  and  Rowlandson  pro¬ 
duced  The  English  Dance  of  Death.  The  metrical  composi¬ 
tions  were  by  Combe  and  there  were  seventy-four  mag¬ 
nificent  colored  aquatint  engravings  after  drawings  by 
Rowlandson.  It  was  issued  by  Ackermann  in  royal  oftavo, 
in  twenty-four  numbers  in  wrappers.  One  of  the  unpub¬ 


lished  illuftrations  for  Thd  English  Dance  of  Death  is  given 
herewith.  It  shows  Rowlandson’s  more  serious  manner. 
Death  clutches  the  murderer  in  the  hour  of  his  crime  and 
beckons  the  way  to  the  gibbet  whereon  hangs  one  of  his 
companions. 

As  in  the  Hungarian  and  Highland  Broadsword  Exer¬ 
cise  illuftrated  by  Rowlandson,  the  single  figures  in  the 
foreground  are  relieved  by  a  subtly-drawn  and  soft-toned 
landscape  background.  Either  Doctor  Syntax  or  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Dance  of  Death  alone  would  have  made  Rowlandson 
famous.  Yet  he  turned  out  an  incredible  amount  of  other 
work.  The  rareft  of  all  Rowlandson  drawings  are  a  set  of 
four  shooting  scenes  by  George  Morland  and  Rowlandson, 
representing  snipe,  duck,  pheasant  and  partridge  shooting; 
and  a  series  of  three  hunting  scenes  by  Rowlandson  alone, 
all  superbly  colored.  This  rare  Rowlandson  item  was 
bought  in  London  by  George  J.  C.  Grasberger,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Dixon 
of  the  Quaker  City. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  tell  the  collector  of  colored 
prints  or  original  drawings  to  avoid  Rowlandson  carica¬ 
tures  which  are  merely  coarse  and  crude  in  coloring.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  plates  of  works  illuftrated  by  Rowlandson 
should  be  carefully  collated  and  examined  with  respeft  to 
their  condition.  The  brilliant  early  impressions  are  not 
cheap,  but  some  of  the  late  ones,  before  the  plates  were  re¬ 
engraved,  are  dear  at  almoft  any  price.  The  rule  that 
unpleasant  or  uninterefting  subjects  should  be  avoided 
unless  they  have  a  special  significance  is  one  which  applies 
to  the  work  of  others  than  Rowlandson.  But  Doctor  Syn¬ 
tax  is  a  permanent  figure  in  Georgian  literature  and  his¬ 
tory,  and  his  three  Tours  will  always  have  a  literary  and 
artiftic  intereft. 


Rowlandson’s  Drawing  for  Combe’s  “English  Dance  of  Death  ” 

This  characteristic  drawing  by  Rowlandson,  reproduced  here  for  the  firSt  time,  was  made  for  a  famous  “  col¬ 
lectors’  book,”  but  was  not  used.  —  From  the  Grasberger  Collection. 
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The  Home  Market 

IF hat  the  FMher  chants  of  "Venice  VMhade,  the  (f allants  of  "Venice  Spent 

By  Bondome 


THE  idea  of  severity  —  of  something  that  may 
be  called  architectural  reserve  —  is  one  that  we 
quite  naturally  associate  with  the  thought  of  Ital¬ 
ian  furniture.  And  this  is  reasonable  enough  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  such  Italian  furniture  as  was  produced  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  Up 
to  that  time  Italy 
had  been  the  artis¬ 
tic  mentor  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  her  furni- 
ture had  been 
pretty  thoroughly 
expressive  of  native 
good  taSte  and  an 
almost  unerring 
structural  sanity. 

To  be  sure,  during 
the  seventeenth 
century,  a  growing 
pomposity  marks 
the  furniture,  as 
well  as  all  the  other 
artistic  productions, 
of  Italy.  It  may  be 
doubted  that  men 
have  ever  thought 
better  of  them¬ 
selves  than  did  the 
Italian  princes  and 
potentates  of  that 
time.  They,  and  the 
palaces  which  they 
built  and  the  paint¬ 
ings  and  decora¬ 
tions  with  which 
they  surrounded 
themselves,  were 
often  inflated  with 
windy  grandiosity. 

But  that  very  fad 
safeguarded  them 
againSt  frivolity. 

The  succeeding 
century,  however, 
found  Italy’s  crea¬ 
tive  energies  large¬ 
ly  spent,  her  politi¬ 
cal  power  weakened  and  dispersed,  and  her  society  quick¬ 
ened  with  no  higher  ambition  than  that  of  imitating  the 
artificialities  of  France.  In  a  multitude  of  petty  courts  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  became  the  one  absorbing  occupation, 
with  France  supp'ying  the  accepted  model  of  its  technique. 
Venice,  “enchanted  city  of  carnivals,  masques,  amuse¬ 


ments,  and  pretense,”  had  a'ways  led  the  reSt  of  the  penir  | 
sula  in  the  love  of  color  and  in  its  decorative  application!. 
This  had  come,  no  doubt  in  part,  from  Oriental  influenceMi 
exerted  through  maritime  contacts  with  lands  beyond  th; 
Mediterranean’s  eaStern  verge;  though  color  vividnesil 

because  it  is  warri 
and  Stimulating,  i;{ 
likewise, a  Teutoni 
characteristic,  —  i 
Venice  a  residua! 
inheritance  froij 
the  barbarian  in 
vasions. 

Thus  w  h  e  i 
French  Rococci 
came  to  Venice,  i 
came  to  a  city  o 
extravagant  taStes 
where  its  peculiar 
ities  of  form  became  f: 
often  exaggerated 
and  these  exaggera¬ 
tions  were  madf|  n 
the  more  Striking 
by  applications  oil  I 
brilliant  color 
There  was,  oii| 
course,  painted 
furniture  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  painted 
furniture  in  France,  ; 
but  nowhere  quite 
such  flamboyant 
painted  furniture 
as  that  of  Venice. 

Yet  taken,  not  in 
battalions  but  in 
single  pieces,  this  j 
Venetian  Rococo 
furniture  possesses  ;  | 
not  only  interest  ‘ 
but  great  decorative 
value.  For  that  rea-  I 
son  the  occasional 
example  is  highly 
prized  by  decorators 
who  wish, with  color 
and  curvilinear 
form,  to  moderate  the  pale  asperities  of  the  average  modern 
fireproof  interior.  The  console  table  here  illustrated  shows, 
juSt  as  it  Stands,  how  graciously  this  may  be  accomplished. 

The  terra-cotta  gentleman  who  looks  down  so  gravely  I 
from  this  pedeStal  is  a  modern  reproduction  of  a  work  by 
Lorenzo  Bernini,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Rome. 


Venetian  Console —  (eighteenth  century') 

An  attractive  example  from  an  extravagant  period. 
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Antiques. in  Lecture  and  Exhibition 


Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
he  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
fee,  if  possible ,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  occurrence. 

EXHIBITIONS 

'Jew  York  City:  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  October  ifi 
— November  ifi.  Exhibition  of  Phyfe  furniture. 

LECTURES 

>Jew  York  City:  The  New  York  Historical  Society ,  ijo  Central 
Park  West.  November  14.  “Captain  Kidd — The  Man  and  the 
Myth,”  by  Joseph  B.  Gilder. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  8.13  P.M. 
November  3.  “Newest  Movements  in  Painting,”  by  Frank 
Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

December  / — “Sculpture  and  Modern  Tendencies,”  by  Gutzon 
Borglum. 


VIEW  YORK: 
November  g 

afternoon 
November  10 

afternoon 
November  15  and  16 
evenings 


Auction  Notes 

CALENDAR 

(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 


The  American  Art  Galleries,  30  Ea5t  57th  Street. 

Press  view  of  the  New  Galleries. 

Formal  opening  of  the  New  Galleries  to  the  Public. 


November  16 

afternoon 

November  17  and  18 
afternoons 

November  22 

afternoon 
November  22 

evening 

November  23 

evening 
November  23,  24,  23 
afternoons 

November  28  and  2g 
afternoon  and  evening 
December  4,  6,  and  7 


Etchings  and  engravings  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Hugh  L.  Bond,  and  from  the  collections  of  James  C. 
Maguireand  John  Reid.  Free  view  commences  Novem¬ 
ber  13. 

Collected  sets  of  firit  editions  of  well-known  authors, 
from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  William  F.  Sheehan.  View 
commences  November  13. 

Early  French  furniture  and  Gothic  art  from  the  col¬ 
lections  of  noted  experts.  View  commences  November 

14. 

Shakespeariana  collected  by  the  late  Joseph  Norris. 
View  from  November  18. 

Firft  editions,  including  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  from 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Dudley  Tenney.  View  commences 
November  18. 

Forty-four  etchings  by  Zorn,  and  etchings  by  modern 
masters.  On  free  view  November  20. 

Eat  Indian,  Persian  and  Syro  Damascan  curios,  from 
the  collection  of  Lockwood  Deforest.  View  commences 
November  21. 

Special  editions  from  the  collection  of  Hugh  L.  Bond, 
Charles  I.  Hudson,  and  others.  View  from  November  24. 
Memorial  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  collections  of  the 
afternoons  and  evenings  late  Hamilton  E.  Field,  comprising  his  Japanese  and 
December  3,  afternoon  Chinese  prints,  art  publications,  early  American,  and 
December  8,  evening  Colonial  furniture,  etc.  View  commences  November  30. 

The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Avenue  and  59th  St. 
Books  selected  from  the  Stock  of  the  well-known  book¬ 
seller,  Mr.  H.  Mischke,  of  New  York  City. 

Selections  from  the  library  of  Mr.  William  H.  Richter, 
of  New  York  City. 

Objects  of  art,  furniture,  tapeStries,  etc.,  the  Stock  of 
Mr.  Emil  Feffercorn,  of  New  York  City. 

Collection  of  paintings  formed  by  Mr.  Francois  Adam, 
of  Camrose,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Library  of  the  late  William  H.  Peek,  of  Chicago. 

Collection  of  books  from  various  sources,  mainly  by  con¬ 
temporary  authors. 

Americana  from  the  library  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Severance, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  from  the  estate  of  the  late  George  H.  Hart,  of 
New  York  City,  with  additions  from  other  sources. 
Choice  examples  of  early  American  furniture  from  the 
Stock  of  the  Margolis  Shop. 

The  library  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Sturges,  Part  I,  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature. 

Books  on  Indians,  railroads,  canals,  from  the  library  of 
Dr.  Frank  P.  O’Brien,  of  New  York  City. 

The  art  collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  S.  B.  Duryea. 

Remarkable  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  manu¬ 
scripts  relating  to  the  Early  West. 

A  portion  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mrs.  S.  B.  Duryea. 


Oct.  30-Nov.  3 

November  6 
afternoon 
November  8-11 
afternoons 
November  8-g 
evenings 
November  13-14 
afternoons 
November  13 
evening 
November  13 
afternoon  and  evening 
November  16-17 
evenings 
November  18 
afternoon 
November  20-22 
afternoons  and  evenings 
November  23 
afternoon 
November  24-23 
afternoons 
November  27,  28,  2g 
afternoons  and  evenings 
December  / 
afternoon 


cl A  T^are  Table  of 
Qenuine  Antiquity 


THIS  large  Walnut  Library  Table 
is  definitely  of  the  period  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  to  seventeen  twenty. 
The  well-informed  colledfor  will  rec¬ 
ognize  in  the  scalloped  skirt  —  the 
mark  of  rarity.  Top  33  by  59  inches. 

Qjllectors  will  Ufote 

The  winter  season  approaches.  A  few  weeks 
hence,  while  the  delightful  motor  trip  to  Old 
Wayland  will  be  none  the  less  beautiful,  it 
will  be  a  bit  more  chilly.  I,  therefore,  look 
for  fewer  customers  in  person,  and  anticipate 
serving  more  by  mail. 

Collectors  and  dealers  who  send  names  and 
addresses  will  receive  lifts  with  prices  of 
choice  glass,  jewelry,  silver,  pewter,  hooked 
rugs,  mirrors,  pottery,  and  furniture. 

Wherever  possible,  all  major  offerings  will  be 
photographed  as  well  as  accurately  de¬ 
scribed.  Certain  items  may  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Unless  specifically  ftated  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  articles  are  in  perfeft  condition. 

I  am  always  ready  to  buy  the  beft  of  any¬ 
thing  of  its  kind.  Let  me  know  what  you  are 
seeking,  and,  likewise,  what  you  have  to  sell. 

Katherine  N.  Loring 

WAYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 
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SMSTED  below  are  some  ot  the 
American  Antiques  I  carry 
in  stock.  ‘They  are  all  unre- 
stored, ’  but  if  purchased promptly  can 
be  restored  in  time  for  the  Qhristmas 
and  d\ (ew  7  ear  holidays. 

Solid  Cherry  Secretary  Bookcase, 
slope  front  to  desk,  solid  panelled  doors, 
beading  round  drawers,  no  brasses. 
Four  Slope-front  Desks,  two  maple,  one 
walnut,  one  applewood,  no  original 
brasses. 

Painted  Pine  Tall  Case  Clock,  wooden 
works. 


Terry  Case  Mahogany  Clock,  wooden 
works;  many  other  clocks. 

Several  Low-post  Maple  Beds. 

Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Serving-ta¬ 
ble,  narrow  inlay  in  legs,  round  drawer 
and  top,  original  brasses  on  drawer, 
top  about  i  8//x28//. 

Mahogany  Pembroke  Table,  drawer, 
original  brass,  stretchers  missing,  easily 
replaced. 

Cherry  Pembroke  Table,  no  drawer. 

Six-legged  Drop-leaf  Cherry  Table, 
square  tapered  legs. 

Many  Mahogany  Drop-leaf  Tables. 

Ladder-back  Rush-seated  Arm-chairs, 
Rockers;  many  other  chairs,  all  Styles. 

Snake-foot  Bird’s-nest  Table,  tip  and 
turn  top,  about  26  inches  diameter. 

Blanket  Chest,  white  wood. 

Curly  Maple  Linen  Chest,  two  parts, 
three  drawers  at  bottom,  original  brass¬ 
es,  about  4  feet  wide  by  about  7  feet 
high,  at  present  painted  red. 

Five-legged  Drop-leaf  Table,  one  leal; 
drawer  at  opposite  side;  top,  one  piece 
pine,  about  30  by  4  leet;  base,  oak 
painted  brown. 

Several  Candle  Stands;  maple,  mahog¬ 
any,  cherry.  Pine  Cradle. 

All  orders  will  be  promptly  executed.  Write  if  you  cannot  call 


A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.Y- 

TELEPHONE,  21 1  PLEASANTVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  Work 

Antique  Furniture  Bought,  Sold,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLD 


Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

CHINA 

A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Chelsea  Porcelai 
Bellamy  Gardner,  in  The  Connoisseur  for  October.  Ten  illr 
trations.  The  firAt  article  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  early  dar 
of  porcelain  production  at  the  faCtory  in  Lawrence  Stree 
Chelsea. 

Jugtown,  N.  C.  Jessie  Martin  Breese,  in  Country  Life  for  06t<j 
her.  Illustrated.  A  description  of  the  survival,  from  Colon! 
times,  of  the  characteristic  American  pottery. 

Jugtown  Pottery.  Margaret  O.  Goldsmith,  in  The  House  Beat 
tiful  for  October.  Illustrated.  Descendants  of  the  potters  cl 
Staffordshire  carry  on  the  tradition  in  North  Carolina. 


FURNISHING 

The  Chest  in  Art  History.  William  B.  McCormick,  in  th 
October  International  Studio.  Many  fine  illustrations  and  tex| 
descriptive  of  cheSts  from  the  twelfth  century  through  th 
seventeenth. 

New  Light  on  Duncan  Phyfe,  Cabinet  Maker.  Part  hi 
Charles  Over  Cornelius,  in  Country  Life  for  October.  Sketclj 
by  O.  R.  Eggers.  Illustrations  with  detailed  description  of  si: 
Phyfe  pieces. 

The  Quaint  Frescoes  of  New  England.  Edward  B.  Allen,  ir 
Art  in  America  for  October.  An  .account,  with  illustrations,  o 
wall  paintings  in  New  England  houses  of  a  century  ago. 

The  Parlor  Chamber.  Alice  Van  Leer  Corrick,  in  The  Housl\ 
Beautiful  for  October.  Illustrated.  Some  more  of  the  treasure: 
in  Miss  Corrick’s  “Next  to  Nothing  House.” 

M  y  Pilgrimage  to  the  Jumel  M  ansion.  Alice  Van  Leer  Cor-! 
rick,  in  Country  Life  for  October.  Illustrated.  A  history  of  thi 
house  and  a  description  ot  its  furnishings. 


METAL 

Antique  Decanter  Labels.  P.  J.  Cropper,  in  The  Connoisseur 
tor  October.  A  short  history  with  fifty  illustrations  of  early 
labels,  or  bottle  tickets. 

Silver  Plate  at  Padworth.  H.  Avray  Tipping,  in  the  English 
Country  Life  for  September  30th.  Illustrated.  A  Study  of  English 
silver  of  the  century  dating  from  1685  to  1785  in  the  collection 
at  Padworth. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Barometers.  R.  E.,  in  the  English  Country  Life  for  September 
30th.  Two  pages  of  text  and  illustrations  descriptive  of  eight¬ 
eenth  century  barometers. 

Ancient  Armor  Saved  from  Recent  Wars.  A  page  of  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  October  International  Studio. 

Searching  for  Pocket  Sundials.  Henry  Russell  Wray,  in  'The 
Connoisseur  for  October.  Five  illustrations  of  early  Continental 
pocket  dials  with  account  of  their  discovery. 

The  Sailing  Ships  of  New  England.  George  Francis  Dow,  in 
Old-Time  New  England  for  October.  Illustrated.  Similar  in 
scope  to  an  article  by  the  same  author  in  Antiques  for  October. 

Some  Notes  on  Wood  Carving.  Walter  F.  Wheeler,  in  The 
American  Magazine  of  Art  for  October.  Wood  carving  in  all 
countries  and  ages  with  illustrations  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
examples. 

Two  English  Ivory  Carvings  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 
H.  P.  Mitchell,  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  October.  Two 
pages  of  illustrations  and  a  discussion  of  the  probable  dating  of 
these  carvings. 

The  Charm  of  Old  French  Prints.  H.  V.  Button,  in  The  House 
Beautiful  for  October.  Illustrated.  An  account  of  the  kinds  of 
old  prints  that  are  Still  procurable  for  the  collector. 

From  Utility  to  Coquetry.  Karl  Freund,  in  the  October  Inter¬ 
national  Studio.  A  Study  in  the  evolution  of  the  fan,  with 
eighteenth  century  examples  from  an  American  collection. 
Many  illustrations  including  three  pages  of  color  prints. 
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Personally  AcquiredzAntiques 

From  the  Early  Settlements  of  New  England 

Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Cup -plates,  Lamps 
Candlesticks,  Flasks,  Pitchers,  Jugs 
Homespun  Coverlets,  and 
Copperplate  Chintzes 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

Opposite  Hotel  Rockingham 

1,350  State  Street  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

‘This  \ "Beautiful 

sA (iron  Willard  Qlock 

Solid  mahogany  case,  brass  trimmings, 
dated  columns;  white  dial  with  flowers, 
gold  and  red  corners.  Brass  works.  Per¬ 
fect  condition. 

Price  $475. 

Offered  by  descendant  of  original  owner 
H E  R B  E  rt  S .  E A M  E  s , 85 Beech  St. ,  Framingh am.  Mass. 


Exceptional  Auction  is>ale 

at  the 

LEONARD  GALLERIES 

48  BROMFIELD  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

ANTIQUE  fc?  MODERN  HOUSEHOLD  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FROM 
THE  HOME  OF 

c fMfrs.  Suzanne  A.  Wilcox 

New  Bedford ,  Mass. 

J^obember  l  to  18,  at  2:30  p.m.  each  bap 

APPRAISALS 

ol  Personal,  Art,  and  Literary  Property  by  the  oldest 
Established  Appraising  Concern  in  New  England. 

CONSIGNMENTS 

of  Antiques  and  other  goods  solicited  for  our  Aublion 
Sales  bought  outright  for  cash  or  sold  on  commission. 

Antique  Collectors  anb  Bealers 

should  send  their  names  and  addresses  and  receive  our 
Auction  Catalogues  regularly. 

LEONARD  &>  COMPANY 


inning  Jfffiy  ember  Iff 

N  SALE  of  ANTIQUES 
from  the  Old  Chelsea  Shop 
will  be  held  at  Larchdell, 
Upper-Nyack,  N.  Y. 

(End  of  Effort  h  Broadway  ::  , Iffy  Sign) 

SELECTED  ANTIQUES  FROM  ORIGINAL  SOURCES 

Hooked  Rugs  Old  Chelsea  China  Stencilled  Chairs 

Cup  Plates  Pewter  Old  Glassware 

Colonial  Coverlets  Brasses  Candlesticks 

Mail  Orders  will  be  attended  to 


ALSOP  BISSELL 

MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

aA  quaint  shop  full  of  quaint 
old  things 

I  Kff'T  ITQSTOCKa 

Sofas,  bureaus,  highboys,  tables,  chairs,  bed¬ 
steads,  mirrors,  clocks,  and  old  time  metal  ware. 
Likewise  old  glass,  china  and  mirror  knobs. 

I  Repair  and  Refinish  : 

Old  and  broken  pieces  of  value,  particularly 
where  veneers,  inlay,  or  painted  decoration 
needs  careful  workmanship. 

I  execute  many  commissions  by  mail  and  invite 
correspondence. 

E.W.  ALLEN  :  JVoodstock,  Vermont 

jfflollte  pin  (Sammons 

Advises  all  her  good  old  Friends ,  Customers  and  others 

That  at  her  Bitter-Sweet  Shop 

HATHAWAY  ROAD,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

They  will  find  Antique  Chairs,  Tables,  Pictures, 
Mirrors,  Baskets,  China,  braided,  woven  and  hooked 
Rugs,  Pillows,  and  most  other  kinds  of  Antiques  too  many 
to  enumerate,  which  she  will  sell  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest  quantities. 

Likewise  a  very  large  and  complete  assortment  of 

JEWELRY,  SMOCKS,  BATIK  AND  LEATHER  GOODS 

lately  imported ,  &c.  Ac. 


1 2  3  1  ] 


The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  U\ (ew  'Bedford ,  TfhCass. 

Located  diagonally  across  from  Whaling  Museum 

Antiques  of  all  kinds  :  Windsor,  Slat-back  and  Hitchcock  Chairs;  Spool 
Beds,  also  high  and  low  poft;  Glass  and  China  Vases;  Early  Pine,  Camphor  Wood 
and  Paneled  Oak  Cheats;  large  variety  Pewter;  Blue  and  White  and  Tufted 
Coverlets;  Prints  of  various  kinds — a  surprising  collection. 

Of  Special  Interest 

Beautiful  Large  Fan  Light,  for  door  Solid  Mahogany  Desk,  inlaid  base, 
Brass-Face  Franklin  Grate  with  upper  cabinet  having  applied 

Early  Stair  Rail,  with  lower  curved  broken-arch  top,  light  gothic  doors 

£tep  Chippendale  Drop-Leaf  Table 

Fireplace  Mantels  Stiegel  Enameled  Snuff  Bottle, 

Early  Pine  Pewter  Cupboard  pewter  top,  original  and  perfedt 

Corner  Cupboard 

W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 

SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ANTIOUE  SHOP 

Aw 

Boston-New  York  State  Road 

20  miles  west  of  Boston 

SOMETHING  FOR 

MUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Just  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 

ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Qhina , 
Cflass,  Qup  Plates, 
Ornaments ,  Etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 

Treasure  (‘hart 

10  4.  juMiauc-  a 

FOLLOW  IT 

Vj  ^OvVAkEFi  Ekfc 

|  l  ih  AND  SEE 

\  1  T  N 

xTt  0  'iS 

M  if  Samuel  Temple 

N?  *£OPo|a  D  /  1  1 

1  fevTi  Lynnheld  Centre 

‘"'""fddk  ff[  Mass- 

A  T/ Woodstock 

among  my  antiques. 

Some  beautiful  fur  skins,  Venetian  point  and  V alenciennes  old  laces,  Thread 
and  Spanish  lace  shawls,  an  Indian  shawl,  a  six-legged  Sheraton  inlaid 
table ,  a  pair  of  very  old,  odd  andirons ,  rugs ,  glass,  china  and  furniture. 

Mrs.  HELEN  M.  MERRILL 

WOODSTOCK  :  :  VERMONT 

FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN 

65,  67,  68  Charles  Street,  Boston  t 

Invites  inspection  of  their  interesting  collec-  ||Pj’ 
tion  of  Early  New  England  Furniture,  their  ||j 
Pottery,  Glass  and  China,  in  thebeliefthatfor  ■dlpl^ 
gifts  of  laSting  quality  nothing  is  more  appro- 
priate  and  certain  of  appreciation,  than  are  antiques. 

They  urge  upon  prospective  buyers  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  shopping  early  because  to  shop  early  is  to 
avoid  the  Christmas  rush  and  to  be  assured  of  a 
more  varied  collection  to  choose  from. 

(Member  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mot:  carefully  made. 

We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate. 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn . 

C.  H.  SLAVEY 

d Auctioneer  and  Expert  appraiser 

In  the  Antique  business  for  31  years 

Now  temporarily  at 

1426  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

With  a  large  collection  of  Stiegel  and  Sandwich  Glass, 
Hooked  Rugs,  New  England  Furniture,  Brass,  Pewter, 
Iron,  Copper,  Chintz,  Clocks,  Ship  Models  and  Prints. 
The  shop,  located  at  Harvard  Square,  is  an  easy  one  to  get 
to,  and  a  pleasant  one  in  which  to  spend  a  little  time. 

C.  H.  SEAVEY. 

Will  buy  antiques  of  every  description  outright  or  sell  on  commission 
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OLD  TEA  POT 

by 

SIMPKINS 

Boston 


OLD  CASTER 


by 

JOHN  BOELEN 


Early  New  York 


Two  Examples  of  AACany  Fine  Fieces  of 
Old  Silver  on  Exhibition  in  Our  Showrooms 


JANE  FRANCES 

Antiques 

33  River  Street  :  Boston,  Mass. 

On  view  a  carefully  selected  collection 
of  Antique  china,  colored  glass 
and  furniture. 


GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 


79  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

7e  repair  and  match  old  pieces.  W e  execute  commissions 


Correspondence  solicited  Phone  Haymarket  2057 

(Member  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


lbert  J.  Hill,  Est.  1895  Wm.  K.  MacKay 

HILL-MacKAY  CO. 

Appraisers 

For  Inheritance  Tax ,  Frobate,  Insurance , 
Division  of  Froperty,  Etc. 

Sales  for  Settlement  of  Estates  Arranged 

Auction  or  Private 

20  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Congress  3167 

Sailing  Ships  of  NewEngland 

(An  ideal  Christmas  gift) 

jailing  Ships  of  New  England  1607-1907,  by  John 
lobinson  and  George  Francis  Dow.  312  ship  pic- 
ures,  with  about  66  pages  of  descriptive  text  and  an 
listorical  account  of  sailing  ships.  Salem,  1922. 

This  publication  issued  in  an  edition  of  950 
copies  has  almost  all  been  sold.  We  have  a 
few  remaining  copies  for  sale  at  the  publica¬ 
tion  price  —  $7.50  net. 

C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  CO.,  Booksellers 

3' Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  K.  MacKay  Company 

Auctioneers  &  appraisers 

NOW  PER  MANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

I  Collections  of  Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  Antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 


Ethel  Halsey  Kaufman 

Specialist 

€arlj>  American  <0lasisf 

STIEGEL  SOUTH  JERSEY 
SANDWICH 

Fine  Old  Furniture ,  Qlocky ,  and 
Historical  Qhina 

NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 

'■'■Twelve  miles  by  rail  or  motor  from  New  York  City” 

URS  is  not  a  new  shop  of  old  things.  For  years 
our  Fore  in  Bangor ,  Maine ,  has  been  selling  to 
a  satisfied  clientele  of  collectors .  We  made  hundreds 
of  friends  throughout  the  country ,  and  we  hope ,  by 
expanding  our  business  and  maintaining  our  busi¬ 
ness  policy ,  to  add  many  new  ones. 

We  invite  collectors  and  those  interested  in  antiques 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  the  home  to  visit  our  Charles 
Street  Store.  They  will  find  an  especially  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  glass,  besides  furniture,  ship  models ,  prints, 
and  paintings. 

THE  MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

42  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

(i Antiques ,  Furniture 
Works  of  Afrt,  Ctc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 


U33] 


(grandfather 

(flume 

Oock, 

Chippendale,  1765 

Made  in  Philadelphia 
Perfect  running  order 
Height,  8  leet  5  inches 

When  in  New  York  stop  in  to 
see  our  collection  of  American 
and  Foreign  Antiques  dis¬ 
played  on  four  floors. 

The  Colony  Shops 

397  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Ginsburg  Levy 


STOWELLS 


Choice  Collection  ot 


sap* 


1922 


Tteal  Old  Dutch  Sih  wrware 


Illustrated,  fruit  dish  in  quaint,  interesting  design  —  price,  $52.00 

Importation  includes  odd,  interesting  pieces,  large  and 
small  spoons,  salt  shakers,  etc.,  etc. 


J f 


Jewelers  for  100  years" 

24  w  inter  St.,  Boston 


t 

Jfcrblltanb  Iveller,  216-224.  South  Uginth  St. (Philadelphia 

CORDIALLY  invites  his  clients  and  friends  to  view  his  Fall  Importations 
of  Antique  Furniture  and  of  other  Choice  Objects  pertaining  to  interior 

decoration  of  the  house.  All  Foreign  and 
American  periods  are  represented. 

If  rite  for  our  Wedding ,  Anniver¬ 
sary^  and  Holiday  Qifi  dfoof  “A” 


zA  Ppjn  ark  able  Duncan  Phyfe  Sofa 

JTery  beautiful  a?td i?i  excellent  cotidition 

Several  rare  little  clocks  —  one  grandmother,  one 
little  gem  of  a  shelf  clock, by  the  well  known  maker, 
David  Wood,  of  Newburvport. 

Juft  a  delightful  motor  trip  20  miles  from  Bo  Aon.  Come  and  see  our  treasures  at 

Queen  Anne  Cottage  :  Accord ,  Massachusetts 

Telephone ,  Rockland  652-R  Inland  State  Road —  halfway  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 


'"#/ 
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Brooks  Reed  Gallery 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ANTIQUES 


BERNSTEIN 

'qrwalk ,  (fonn. 

For  Over  Twenty  Years  I  have  executed  difficult  and  expert 
commissions  for  private  collectors,  for  museum  curators  and  for 
leading  dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 

My  Buying  Tours  have  covered  not  only  the  well-known  centers 
where  American  treasures  are  readily  found,  but  also  the  lesser 
known  corners  of  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Guianas,  the  Spanish 
Main,  where  occasional  pieces  of  high  worth  and  undoubted 
authenticity — some  of  them  precious  relics  of  the  days  when 
the  American  Colonies  traded  extensively  with  the  Spanish 
Possessions — are  ftill  to  be  discovered  by  expert  eyes. 

I  Have  Become  a  Fixture  on  the  Old  Boston  Poft  Road,  where  I 
have  housed  a  carefully  selected  ftock  of  antique  furniture,  sil¬ 
ver,  glass  and  art  objefts  of  the  17th  and  1 8 th  centuries.  You 
will  find  here 

Items  Which  Must  appeal  to  your  fancy.  And  this,  whether  you 
are  seeking  a  single  piece  to  begin,  or  to  round  out,  your  col¬ 
lection;  whether  you  are  planning  the  furnishing  of  the  entire 
home;  or  whether  you  are  interefted  in  antiques  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  These  I  offer  at  prices  appreciably  lower  than  those 
commonly  asked  by  metropolitan  dealers. 

Please  Note:  That  I  Carry  No  Reproductions ,  no  reconstructions, 
no  tinkered  pieces,  no  late  Empire,  no  Victorian  pieces — in 
short,  nothing  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  Early  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Georgian  periods  at  their  beft. 

D.  A.  BERNSTEIN 

205  WESTPORT  AVE.,  NORWALK,  CONN. 

Telephone ,  Norwalk  998  (On  the  Boston  Post  Road ) 


Old  Violins  for 
Young  e. "Musicians 

NO  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  than  that  of 
starting  a  young  vio¬ 
linist  with  an  inferior 
instrument,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  do  well 
enough  for  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

TaSte  is  formed  from  the 

outset  and  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of  the  firSt  instrument  used. 
Yet  quality  need  not  imply  excessive  ex¬ 
penditure.  Our  catalogue  liSts  excel¬ 
lent  violins,  mellowed  by  a  century’s 
use,  as  low  as  $50. 

Write  us  of  your  requirements. 

LYON  HEALY 

62-95  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 


Early 
ci American 
Sheraton 
Qhina 
Qase 


Unrestored  con¬ 
dition.  Fluted 
cornice ,  dentil 
edge  and  original 
ornaments . 


PRICE  ON 
APPLICATION 


Qeopge  II  .  FfYdfiojgps 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Antiques  zAvcv  Treasures 


f 2  3  5 1 


AMAZING  ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 


ii 


Such  rarities  are  seldom  seen  ;  thick,  sparkling,  velvety.  Some  of  my  rugs  are 
now  in  museums,  many  were  piftured  in  leading  rug  books.  Volume  of  sup¬ 
ply  is  off  90%  since  1914,  and  will  fall  more.  Persia  is  bare  of  antiques  today. 
Each  rug  is  a  collector's  dream,  the  best  of  over  10,000.  That  is  why  I  have 
sold  rugs  in  all  of  our  large  cities.  Descriptive  list  on  request;  then,  if  you  like, 
1  will  prepay  an  assortment  on  approval. 


L.  B.  LAWTON 


Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


fhfew  England's  Qolonial  and 
Oriental  Tfug  Repairing  Shop 


Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 
and  Woven 


STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone.,  Revere  1176-R 


jSeUte  Sprague  Hoclstoooli 

A.7gji  Q  ues 

All  Kinds  6 "Bought  and  Sold.  'Also  China 
9  Westport  Avenue  {Post  Road),  Norwalk.,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Norwalk  1 845 


Colonial  &ea  3&oom 


BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

and  'Parts  for  Impairs 


Perfect  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movements 


G.  tR-  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket ,  Khode  Island 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Four-Poster 

HARRIS  Antique  Shop ,  Brandon,  Vermont 


AN  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  early  American  Furniture 
in  Curlv  Maple,  Cherry,  Pine  and  other  woods. 

(2  Pairs  of  Hepplewhite  Dining  Fables  in  Cherry )  Sandwich  &  Stiegel 
Glass,  and  other  interesting  things. 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT  BRANDON 


HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Aim  eric  an  Furniture ,  \ Pewter 
Hr  asses,  (flocks 


321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 


Selected  Antiques 


Jj8  Qumberland  Ave.,  Portland,  Maine 


To  ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston: — 

WE  HAVE  JUST  ACQUIRED  SEVERAL  FINE  OLD  CHIP¬ 
PENDALE  AND  QUEEN  ANNE  CHAIRS  A  WILLARD 
BANJO  CLOCK  AND  CHIPPENDALE  HIGHBOY 


PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 


Established  1866 


633  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


MELVIN  D.  REED 


Antiques 

700  Washington  Street  South  Braintree,  Mass. 


OPPOSITE  THAYER  ACADEMY 


Maple  Highboy  Original  Brasses.  Double  Che£t  of  Drawers  Old  Brasses. 
Serpentine-front  Desk  Old  Brasses.  Nine  early  New  England  Desks. 
Swell-front  and  Straight-front  Bureaus.  Tall  Po£t-beds.  Stiegel  and 
Sandwich  Glass.  House  Filled  with  Old  Things. 


Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 


U2ff  Q hap  el  Street, Ffew  Haven,  Qonn. 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Goods 
All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces, 
Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Ole 


Wi  lliam  B.  McCarthy 


3°  Hoi  /Lis  Street,  Boston 
Telephone,  Beach  4517 


/ 


WANT  TO 


BUY 


APfTi^ues 

Before  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immaterial, 
but  see  me  without  fail 


DANIEL  F.  MAGNER 

Fountain  Square  (Hingham  0632)  Hingham,  Mass. 


FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

'The  Studio  Shop 


Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  lor  the  resetting  o f  old  jewelry 
2  PARK.  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone ,  Dewey  1522M 


S.E.  HOLOWAY  formerly  Samuel  Holoway 


ESTABLISHED  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 


®olb  <@ilber 

of  Antique  and  ACodern  Id  Bure  and  ACirror 
Frames  and  Fine  Furniture 


61  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 


IV hen  in  fos  Angeles,  Qalifornia 

M  jH.  loose’s  Antique  ^£>f)op 


At  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Mail  address,  Lock  Box  6,  Glendale,  California 

Welcomes  ' Visitors ,  Collectors,  Healers 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 


(glass,  ’Brass  &  China,  Colonial  &  Antique  Furniture 


®Jje  jffloljatoU  Antique  ;§>f)op 


P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  William  flown,  ACass. 
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Old  Fashioned  “OLIVIA 

Applique  Patchwork  and  Cross 
Stitch  Linens,  Footstool  Tops 

Old  Sampjer  Designs  Cross  Stitch  Patterns 

Suggestions  submitted  on  individual  designs. 

Antiques  Upholstering 

Cabinet  Making  *  *  Cushions 

BOND’S  HILL 

Polishing  and  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  and 

Repairing  Telephone,  1585W  Drapery  Work 

Reproducing  Period  Furniture  a  Specialty 

bend  reference  j or  goods  on  approval . 

The  Homestead,  which  is  200  years  old,  contains  many  choice  antiques 

Wi)t  JhoincAlcab  (Mrs.  L.  A.  Vernon) 

464  Fairfield  Avenue  {Boston  Post  Road)  BRIDGEPORT,  Connecticut 

rigues 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  MIRRORS,  WOVEN  FABRICS 
CHINA,  PEWTER,  BOTTLES,  Etc.  Choice  Selection  of  Sandwich  Glass 

JOS.  £.  DOfiMdg 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  HOLYOKE/MASS. 

vIain  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone ,  Holyoke  824. 

Visit  Mrs.  Clark’s  Shop 

Pair  wpi-inch  opalescent  Sandwich  vases ,  Sandwich 
amber-threaded  glass  pitcher ,  Dolphin  compote,  five 
pink  lustre  plates ,  mirrors.  Write  if  you  can  not  call. 

E  i  g  h  t  h  S  t.  ffaZhinn)  Ffew B  edf 'or d,FFCas s . 

"elephone:  Marshfield  102-n  Edward  C.  Ford 

When  motoring  along  the  South  Shore,  visit  the 

CARESWELL  SHOP  at 

TARSHFIELD,  MASS.  :  :  next  the  Historic  Winslow  House 
Characteristic  c. Antiques  in  a  Pare  Setting 
Gifts,  individual  and  attractive 

Large  Assortment  of 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Fine  Furniture 

For  Anything  Old,  Visit  or  W rite 

The  Antique  Shop  o/MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Philadelphia*  s  JQargest  Sele&ion  of 

^PCjigues 

ARTHUR  T.  SUSSEL 

J 

1724  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

STAMP  COLLECTORS 

Hare ‘British.  Colonial  Stamps 

T.  ALLEN 

“Craigard,”  Blake  Hall  Road,  Wanstead,  E.  ii 
ENGLAND 

y hina ,  Furniture ,  ‘fare  flats ,  Pi  Bures 

Boston  t Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street ,  Boston 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  be  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

jeo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 

J.  P.  Caldwell  S3  Company 

Qhina ,  (flats  Impairing 

8  HAMILTON  PLACE  -  -  BOSTON 

Telephone  connection 

When  in  PH  I  JfiA P> E'fiPHIM 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  Cflass,  Qhina,  PeJpter,  Ctc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

FARMINGTON  STUDIOS 

Farmington,  Qonne  clicut. 

Authentic  Antiques  collected  by  Sara  Stafford  Brayton 
SPECIAL  OCTOBER  SALE 

Of  a  fine  collection  of  old  Whale-oil  Lamps;  engraved,  blown, 
Stiegel,  Sandwich  and  Canary,  in  pairs  and  perfeCt  condition 
Telephone,  120  Opposite  Elm  Tree  Inn 

CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

•^Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
relephone,  Haymarket  2225 

Unperson,  Carpenter  ant)  &ufle 

Mntique  &  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 

Repairing  SS  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  IS  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  (untfdlfiqoso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

Wtntique  Furniture 

Brass  Antiques  Restored 

GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

Will  the  Best  of  the  Old  Ffew  England 
Wlntiques  in  Stock 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 

Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell,  readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  tha 
err  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field.  may  arise. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when  sub! 

sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to  mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge 

dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exact  classification  they  may  be  $2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a  word,  naim, 

either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in  the  and  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy. 

“Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to  In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed  bj 

judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted  number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques 

advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros-  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass, 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its  Where  requested,  Antiques  will  prepare  copy. 

w^a  y^cjr  £  CD 

FOT^  SzAJie 

HEPPLEWHITE  CARD  TABLE,  beautiful  whin 
silk  embroidered  shawl,  Jefferson  desk.  Set  of  eigh 
Windsor  chairs,  consisting  of  six  side  chairs,  arn 
chair  and  rocker.  Bamboo  turnings  and  origina 
finish,  perfeCt  condition.  Mrs.  Clara  F.  Davis 
108  Franklin  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

TWENTY-TWO  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  OR  DUTCH 
TILES,  all  same  color,  English  preferred.  Set  nine¬ 
teen  oval  brasses,  Hepplewhite  design,  eight  escut¬ 
cheons  for  double  client,  two  inches  between  posits, 
but  larger  will  be  considered.  Muit  be  antique. 
Mrs.  B.  Long,  3224  1 6th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RARE  COLLECTION  OF  GLASSWARE,  Bohe¬ 
mian,  Sandwich  and  old  bottles.  Early  American 
furniture  a  specialty.  A.  E.  Carroll,  735  Main 
Street,  Ea£t  Hartford,  Conneifticut. 

FOUR  GOOD  CORNER  CUPBOARDS,  sets  of 
Windsor  chairs,  early  glass  lamps,  rare  Sheraton 
sideboard,  wavy  maple  beds  and  tables,  maple 
highboy,  maple  cheats  of  drawers,  Sandwich  glass, 
many  bottles,  early  pine  tables,  early  pine  linen 
closet,  panelled  doors  and  carved  top  moulding. 
Three  large  floors  of  antiques.  Mylk.es’  Antique 
Shop,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

STEEPLE-TOP  BRASS  ANDIRONS,  shovel  anc 
tongs,  carved  maple  poSt  bed,  Queen  Anne  table 
sewing  tables,  Sandwich  glass,  historical  cup  plates 
Mrs.  L.  O.  Clapp,  Northfield,  Mass. 

OLD  CHEST,  early  American,  oak  preferred,  carved 
or  panelled,  not  over  forty-nine  inches  long.  Send 
description  and  price.  S.  P.  Alden,  278  Spring 
Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS,  blue  Eagle  No.  28 
amber  Union  11  Stars,  and  others  not  listed.  Stiege 
amber  and  olive  bottles.  Jos.  Yaeger,  1264  EaSi 
Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

COLLECTOR  desires  to  purchase  interesting  exam¬ 
ples  of  American  Indian  bead  and  buckskin  work. 
Old  specimens  preferred.  Forward  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions.  No.  234. 

STIEGEL  GLASS  PITCHER,  Stiegel  drinking  glass, 
both  etched.  Stencilled  six-legged  folding  Slaw  bed. 
Hepplewhite  mirror,  three  feet  tall,  inlaid  shell. 
Sandwich  glass.  E.  C.  Hall,  87  Birchwood  Avenue, 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 

GLASS  CUP  PLATES,  Washington,  blue  odtagona 
Eagle,  19  Star  Eagle,  6  Star  in  border  Eagle,  other 
rare  historical  and  conventionals.  Jos.  Yaeger 
1264  EaSt  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

OLD  BEAD  BAGS  WANTED,  must  be  reasonable  in 
price,  also  hooked  rugs.  Write  full  description.  No. 
231. 

BLUE  DOLPHIN  CANDLESTICKS,  a  rare  pair 
single  square  base,  an  opaque  white  dolphin  can 
dleStick,  single  square  base,  an  opaque  white  doll 
phin  jam-dish,  a  blue  dolphin  jam-dish,  a  pair  0  ; 
opaque  white  candlesticks  with  jade  green  tops 
a  deep  blue  pressed  glass  candlestick;  remarkabk1 
pair  of  clear  glass  lacy  Sandwich  candlesticks  with 
Stippled  tops  and  varied  designs  throughout,  typica 
of  early  cup  plates.  Several  individual  and  a  pair  0 
yellow  whale-oil  lamps,  candlesticks  and  a  heav) 
lemon  yellow  pressed  glass  spoon-holder,  a  jadei 
green  diamond  pattern  cup  plate,  a  large  heavji 
paperweight  of  old  emerald  green  bottle  glass  with 
center  of  various  colors,  an  amber  Keene  masonicll 
flask,  a  flat  amber  dish  with  Stars  and  feather  de¬ 
sign;  several  old  lanterns,  and  three  good,  dividec 
mirrors  in  pine  frames  with  original  paintings  ars! 
worthy  of  attention.  A  fine  maple  highboy  witlj 
original  engraved  brasses,  a  Pennsylvania  dresseij | 
and  some  good  pieces  of  pine  furniture  also  deserve 
mention.  Dorothy  O.  Schubart,  Inc.,  145  Fifth 
Avenue,  Pelham,  New  York. 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
of  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  and  any  fine  and  rare 
autographs,  also  colored  mezzotints  ot  Arlent  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  fine  old  English  prints.  Have  very  fine 
copy  of  Nuremberg  Chronicles,  will  sell  or  ex¬ 
change.  A.  W.  Hannah,  123  WeSt  Madison  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

OLD  COLLECTOR  will  sell  some  old  brass  plates, 
and  a  few  tear-drop  handles.  Send  drawing  of  size 
wanted.  No.  229. 

ANTIQUES  FOR  HOLIDAY  &  WEDDING  GIFTS 
lamps,  candlesticks,  pottery,  china,  glass,  Stafford¬ 
shire  figures,  Chelsea  vases,  Sandwich  glass  vases, 
sweetmeat  jars,  etc.,  etc.  Write  or  call  and  selebt 
from  a  large  ifock,  gifts  that  are  different.  S. 
Elizabeth  York,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  H.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  almanacs,  New  Eng¬ 
land  primers,  before  1830;  books  and  pamphlets  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history,  before  1840;  guides,  dia¬ 
ries,  and  books  of  travels,  also  pamphlets  relating  to 
California,  Oregon,  and  other  Western  States,  pub¬ 
lished  or  written  before  1865;  old  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  written  by  famous  Americans  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  American  history,  Indian  narratives  and 
captivities,  printed  single  sheets,  material  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution,  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  Colonies,  and  many  other  things 
wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heart- 
man,  612  Middlesex  Avenue,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

ONE  PAIR  SHIP'S  LANTERNS,  fine  hooked  rugs, 
china,  leaded  glass  side  lights,  colored  prints, 
Stencilled  chairs,  blanket  cheats.  New  England 
Antique  Shop,  Corner  WeSt  Broadway  and  Union 
Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

GLASSWARE,  Stiegel  and  Sandwich,  pewter  rim¬ 
med  silhouettes,  homespun  linen,  genuine  old  fine 
sconce,  china,  mirrors,  chairs,  tables.  Miss  Julia 
D.  S.  Snow,  277  Federal  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

CURLY  MAPLE  MIRRORS.  We  have  a  few  fine 
reproductions  Chippendale  type,  also  one  fine  oak 
sea  che£t.  Haley  &  Steele,  109  St.  James  Avenue, 
Boston  17,  Mass. 

AN  ANTIQUE  TSITZI  PRAYER  RUG,  four  feet 
square.  Photo  if  desired.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Perry,  i  Har-1 
vard  Place,  Worcester,  Mass. 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  manuscripts,  diaries,  log 
books,  documents,  written  by  noted  people  or  of  an 
historical  interest,  wanted.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106 
Pemberton  Bldg.,  Bofton,  Mass. 

OLD  DUTCH  VIOLIN  $500,  a  large  Paisley  shawl 
with  red  center,  in  excellent  condition,  a  powder 
horn  carried  through  the  Revolutionary  War.  No. 
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RARE  HOOKED  STAIR  RUNNER,  Duncan- 
Phyfe  dining  table,  maple  highboys,  inlaid  bureaus 1 
Elnathan  Taber  clock,  tavern  tables,  Sheraton  side¬ 
board.  The  Kettle  and  Crane,  Boscawen,  N.  H. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  It  will  pay  you  to 
let  me  know  of  any  you  have  for  sale.  I  buy  dupli¬ 
cates  as  well  as  the  rarer  varieties  for  my  own  col- 
ledtion.  G.  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  seventeenth  century  Flemish  tapes¬ 
try,  colors  tan  and  gray  green,  sizes  io'xio’ — 6" 
depicts  scene  from  old  Testament,  very  unique. 
No.  236. 

HAND-BOUND  BOOKS,  new  and  old  books  re¬ 
bound  in  full  leather  and  half  bindings.  Moderate! 
prices,  gold  tooling.  Mary'  Parlett,  1647  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  desires  to  purchase  and 
will  pay  top  prices  for  historical  flasks  and  old  bot¬ 
tles,  decanters,  colored  Sandwich  lamps,  vases,  and 
Dolphin  candlesticks.  Also  Liverpool  and  historical 
pitchers.  Write  me  at  once,  giving  descriptions  and 
prices.  Clifford  Kaufmann,  105  Hillside  Avenue, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

OLD  FASHIONED  NETTING  for  canopy  top  four- 
poSter  beds  made  to  order.  With  or  without  fringe. 
No.  238. 

BURN’S  BOOK  ON  HISTORICAL  GLASS  CUF 
PLATES,  price,  $2.00;  a  lot  of  glass  cup  plates 
Sandwich  glass,  salts,  samplers,  silhouettes,  blue: 
Staffordshire  plates.  Burns  Antique  Shop,  8765! 
Sutphin  Boulevard,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  BAILEY  HOUSE,  Hanover,  Four  Corners. 
Fine  collection  of  old  hooked  rugs,  small  historical 
mirror,  Windsor  chairs  and  china.  Open  till  Christ¬ 
mas. 

STAMPS.  Cash  paid  for  large  and  small  lots.  F.  E. 
Atwood,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

OLD  PINE  AND  POPLAR  FURNITURE,  Dowei  1 

cheats,  six-board  boxes,  tables,  Grandfathers  clock.1 
Also  some  cherry  and  mahogany  pieces.  Photo¬ 
graphs  submitted.  No.  230. 

SEVERAL  WILLARD  BANJO  CLOCKS.  MuSt  be 
complete  and  all  parts  genuine.  State  loweSt  cash 
price  with  full  description.  F.  J.  Peters,  384  Broad¬ 
way,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

OLD  ROUND,  DROP-LEAF  CHIPPENDALE 
LEG,  MAPLE  TABLE,  all  original.  Old  cherry 
bureau.  Frank  Gardner  Hale,  2  Park  Square, 
BoSton,  Mass. 

SMALL  I  IP  TOP  TABLES  standing  30  inches.  Tal 
dish  top  measuring  14  inches  in  diameter,  paintec 
in  black  lacquer  and  has  flower  designs  finished  ini 
dull  antique  colors.  $15.00  each.  Send  for  photol 
Toseph  Lacey,  1034  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HEPPLEWHITE  DINING  OR  BREAKFAST 
TABLE,  three  feet  wide.  Three  part  table  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  ends  only  in  good  condition  might  be 
acceptable.  A.  Ames,  Jr.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

SHERATON  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS,  Mahogany 
reed  pilaSters,  old  brass  knobs,  curly  maple  cheSt 
of  drawers  with  turned  columns.  E.  C.  Sisco,  120 
Eagle  Street,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

CURLY  MAPLE  SLEIGH  BED,  $150;  curly  maple 
dressing  table,  $140.  Brace  back  Windsors,  $5° 
Yellow  dolphins,  Bennington  cows,  thistle,  anchor 
lyre,  and  hound  cup  plates.  Mary  Dodge,  Pawling 
N.  Y. 

SPECIMENS  OF  BENNINGTON  POTTERY, 
particularly  marked  pieces.  Send  description  and 
prices  to  George  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick  Falls, 

N.  Y. 

VERY  FINE  OLD  FRENCH  PAPER  FIVE  FOLD 
SCREEN,  each  panel  63"xi9".  Also  beautiful 
Queen  Anne  mirror.  Workshop  for  Painted 
Decoration,  102  CheStnut  Street,  BoSton,  Mass. 

RUSH  BOTTOM  CHAIRS  in  sets  of  six,  some  very 
fine  attractive  sets,  painted  black  and  decorated 
with  old  gold  design  in  antique  colors.  New  rush 
bottoms  and  in  perfect  condition,  ready  for  use, 
$18.00  each.  Send  for  photo.  Joseph  Lacey,  1034 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  PIECES  OF  COPPER  LUSTRE, 
thirty  blue  and  white  plates,  grandfather  clocks, 
mantle  clocks  with  carved  eagle  tops,  a  three-piece 
set  of  candelabra,  Paisley  shawls,  twenty-three 
Navajo  rugs,  a  brass  ormulu  trimmed,  ebonized 
French  secretaire,  and  a  handsomely  carved  ivory 
tankard.  Robert  Asher,  20  Clermont  Apts., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WORLD  WIDE  COLLECTION  of  antiques  and 
curios  for  gifts  and  decorations.  The  Little  Shop, 
10  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

\LL  OAK  DUTCH  KASS,  original  and  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Herbert  B.  Newton,  214  Oak  Street, 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

♦AIR  WATERFORD  GLASS  TABLE  LIGHTS,  72 
prisms,  beautiful  design,  in  perfect  condition.  $500. 
No.  232. 


DOG,  antique  copper  lustre,  12  inches  high,  old  glass 
china,  pewter,  cup  plates,  flasks,  hand-woven 
coverlets,  etc.  Mary  S.  Conrade,  45  Muskingum 
Avenue,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

SIX  HAND  CARVED  ROSEWOOD  CHAIRS, 
wood  beautifully  blended,  exquisite  design,  Queen 
Anne  with  French  influence,  photos  upon  request. 
Miss  M.  K.  Mitchell,  402  WeSt  124th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

DINNER  SET,  old  English  china,  no  mark,  71 
pieces,  including  basket  and  consomme  cups, 
decorative,  flowers  light  blue  and  gold.  $300.  A.  P. 
Bishop,  P.  O.  Box  287,  EaSt  Liberty,  Pa. 

HISTORICAL  CUP  PLATES,  Fort  Pitt,  etc.; 
bottles,  Stiegel,  Sandwich,  prints,  150  bottles,  sell 
as  collection.  Van  Rensselaers  Nos.  sent.  No.  233. 

CHAUNCY  JEROME  SHELF  CLOCK,  pierced 
lantern,  Napoleon  bottle,  two  dogs.  No.  235. 

DOLPHIN  CANDLESTICKS  and  compotes,  large 
and  small  size.  Set  of  old  “Pine  Apple”  glass,  set  of 
“Bell  Flower”  glass,  Bennington  candlesticks. 
Mary  H.  Dodge,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


SOME  VFRY  FINE  PIECES  OF  FURNITURE, 
glass,  china,  etc.  Hazel  H.  Harpending,  Dundee, 
New  York. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS  FOR  SALE.  Large  Stock 
always  on  hand.  Let  me  know  your  wants.  I  also 
buy  antique  firearms.  Joe  Kindig,  Jr.,  336  WeSt 
Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Pa. 

OLD  BLUE  PLATES,  Lacquer  jewel  box,  white 
silk  embroidered  shawl,  old  brasses,  colored  and 
white  glass,  old  paperweights,  Staffordshire  figures, 
pair  green  glass  lamps,  three-piece  set  pewter.  No. 
226. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  CHOICE  OLD  SHEFFIELD 
PLATE,  cake  basket,  silver  mounts,  $20,  Candle¬ 
sticks,  coasters  (the  finest  I  ever  saw) ,  trays,  etc. 
Room  size  braided  and  hooked  rugs,  ideal  for  col¬ 
onial  rooms.  Katharine  Willis,  272  Hillside 
Ave.,  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 

GERMAN  MARKS  worth  very  little  for  purchases 
but  certain  post  war  issues,  now  discontinued,  are 
recognised  as  works  of  art  for  collectors  Send 
$1.00  and  receive  five  different  samples  for  a 
starter.  Heinicke,  care  Antiques. 


COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 

Henceforth  Antiques  will  maintain  this  Collectors’  Guide  listed  alphabetically  by  states.  The  charge  for  each  insertion  of  a  dealer’s  address  is  $2.00. 
Longer  announcements  by  dealers  whose  names  are  marked  *  will  be  found  in  the  main  advertising  columns.  Contracts  for  less  than  six  months  not  accepted. 


CALIFORNIA 

M.  A.  LOOSE,  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles — General  line. 

CONNECTICUT 

ALSOP  AND  BISSELL,  Main  Street,  Farmington 
— General  line. 

D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Avenue,  Nor¬ 
walk — General  line. 

A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville — Reproduction  of  An¬ 
tique  Brasses. 

FARMINGTON  STUDIOS,  Farmington— General 
line. 

THE  HOMESTEAD,  1464  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridge¬ 
port — General  line. 

NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Avenue,  Norwalk — General  line. 

MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel 
Street,  New  Haven — General  line. 

ILLINOIS 

HO  HO  SHOP,  673  North  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago — General  line. 

LYON  AND  HEALY,  61-84  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago — Old  violins. 

TREE  GIFT  SHOP,  613  North  State  Street,  Chic¬ 
ago — General  line. 

MAINE 

CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Avenue, 
Portland — General  line. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  corner  W. 
Broadway  and  Union  Street,  Bangor — General  line. 
MISS  STETSON’S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick — General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDERSON,  CARPENTER  &  RUFLE,  30  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  Cambridge — Repairers  andgeneral  line. 
CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS,  37  Charles  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 

BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford — General  line. 

BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  Street, 
Lowell — General  line. 

BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 

BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

BROOKS  REED  GALLERY  INC.,  19  Arlington 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

J.  P.  CALDWELL,  8  and  9  Hamilton  Place,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 

CARESWELL  SHOP,  Marshfield— General  line. 
MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  Street,  New  Bed¬ 
ford — General  line. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  CO.,  151 
Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

LEON  DAVID, 1 47  Charles  St, BoSton-Hooked  rugs. 


♦JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke- 
General  line. 

F.  J.  FINNERTY,  16  Fountain  Street,  Haverhill — 
General  line. 

♦FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN.  65,  67  and 
68  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

*JANE  FRANCES,  33  River  Street,  Boston — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

♦GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

♦GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury 
— General  line. 

♦FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Square,  Boston — Antique 
jewelry. 

*HILL-McKAY  CO,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — 
Appraisers. 

HERBERT  N.  HIXON,  Old  Parish  House,  West 
Medway — General  line. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY,  Washington 
Street,  Boston — Early  New  England  furniture. 

♦JOEL  KOOPMAN  INC.,  18  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
— General  line. 

♦LEONARD  &  COMPANY,  46-48  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

♦KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land — General  line 

♦DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Square,  Hing- 
ham — General  line,  Appraiser. 

♦MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  42  Charles  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

*WM.  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

♦J.  S.  METCALFE,  corner  North  and  Federal 
Streets,  Salem — General  line. 

♦THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  Street, 
Williamstown — General  line. 

♦MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Old  Violins, Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

♦OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  3c  Hollis  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester — Gen’l  line. 

♦QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Queen  Anne  Corners, 
Accord — General  line. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  216  Appleton  Street,  Low¬ 
ell — General  line. 

♦MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  Street,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

♦I.  SACK,  85  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brook¬ 
line — General  line. 

*C.  H.  SEAVEY,  1426  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Auctioneer — General  line. 

♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Antique  furniture,  jewelry,  ship  models. 

♦SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road, 
Revere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 


♦SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury — General  line. 

*WM.  W.  SPRAGUE  (M.  S.  Simcoe),2i  Bromfield 
Street,  BoSton — Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panel. 

*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  Street,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

♦SAMUEL TEMPLE, Lynnfield  Center— General  line. 

♦THE  COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  22-24  North 
Water  Street,  New  Bedford — General  line. 

THE  LIT  TLE  COTTAGE,  493  Auburn  Street, 
Auburndale — General  line. 

*YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  Street, 
Salem — General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  CLUB,  Peterborough — Tea  room  and 
general  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

*C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro — General  line. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  Street,  Portsmouth — 
General  line. 

NEW  JERSEY 

♦ETHEL  HALSEY  KAUFMANN,  Nutley— General 
line. 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  WeCt  Broad  Street,  Hope- 
well — General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  Street,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

L.  RICHMOND,  Freehold — General  line. 

C.  M.  WILLIAR,  31  Main  Street,  Bradley  Beach — 
General  line. 

NEW  YORK 

♦AMSTERDAM  SHOPS,  608  Amsterdam  Avenue 
— General  line. 

HAZEL  H.  HARPENDING,  Dundee— General  line. 

*L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

♦FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  Long  Island — General  line. 

♦SIDNEY  K.  POWELL,  17  Ea^t  8th  Street,  New 
York  City — General  line. 

♦STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  873  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City —  General  line,  firearms. 

♦THE  COLONY  SHOPS  (Ginsburg  and  Levy),  397 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York — General  line. 

♦A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville — 
General  line. 

♦KATHARINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island — General  line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

♦THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  E.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  Street,  Pottstown — General  line. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern — Reproduction  or 
antique  brasses. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES,  Christiana,  Lancaster 
County — Antiques. 


‘HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  nth 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

•FERDINAND  KELLER,  216  South  9th  Street, 
Philadelphia — Generalline. 

DAVID  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line 
•OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia — General  line. 

‘PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  633 
Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1807  Ranstead 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

‘ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

•MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow 
Street,  East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 
*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 
VERMONT 

*E.  W.  ALLEN,  Woodstock — -General  line. 
CHELSEA  SHOP,  Chelsea  Green,  Chelsea — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

•HARRIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Brandon,  General  line. 
•HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  Woodstock— General  line. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  J.  HECK  &  CO.,  427 K  Tenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington — Antique  jewelry;  general  line. 

•GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  Street  N.W. 

Washington — Antique  furniture. 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connedicu. 
Avenue,  N.  W. — Antique  furniture,  curios,  obje<5b 
of  art. 

ENGLAND 

*T.  ALLEN,  “Craigard,”  Blake  Hall  Road,  Wain 
stead— Stamps. 

*J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire — 
General  line. 

REPAIRERS 

•S.  EDWARD  HOLOWAY.  61  Hanover  Street 
Boston — Restorer  of  old  wood  and  meral. 

pare  (Collection  of  Historical Qlass  Flasks 
and  other  bottles 

One  very  old  dark  green  bottle,  bear  on  haunches 

Cup-plates,  full  set  of  the  ship  Cadmus,  and  other  designs 

Fine  assortment  of  mirrors 

C.  A.  MACALISTER  Hillsboro ,  N.  H. 

_  T  Our  Hand  Wrought  Brasses 

-j  }  *  (  vVT' \  Vt  o 

T  f°r  highboys,  lowboys,  desks,  cheats  of  draw 

T  1 0  TU  C  ers,  etc.,  are  perfect  copies  of  the  be£t  originals  ; 

'fyW  ^  *n  detail,  design,  workmanship  and  color  ancB 

V  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine.  We 

make,  match,  repair  or  copy  anything.  One  piece  or  a  thousand. 

WM.  BALL  AND  SONS,  Malvern ,  Chester  County,  PENNA. 

/TS  the  larged  hooked  rug  dealer  in  Boston,  I 
have  on  view  at  all  times  a  varied  colledion  of 
hooked  rugs.  Dealers  alive  to  the  increased  intered 
in  hooked  rugs  and  the  expanding  market  will  write 
for  my  lid  at  once  or  ask  me  to  ship  on  approval. 

A  Few  Rues  For  Collector’s  Trade 

L.  DAVID,  147  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

?  ^  Old e  Quriosity  Shop 

Offers  a  choice  selection  for  Christmas  gifts.  Old 
Glass,  China,  Shawls,  Rugs,  Andirons  C?  Furniture. 

Open  the  year  round.  Special  attention  to  mail  orders 

John  C.  Graham,  12  Lynde  Street ,  Salem ,  Mass. 

'  mMEmmmammm]  WILLIAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 

1  '■L  —  -  i  '21  BROMFIE LD  STREET,  BOSTON 

f-rr  1  We  decorate  chairs  and  trays, 

1  regild  mirrors ,  paint  dials  and 
®  j  glass  panels  for  clocks  and  mirrors 

"Blue  Hen  Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  1  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2y8o 

When  in  Chicago  visit 

THE  TREE  GIFT  SHOP 

Jessie  F.  Leathers 

Selected  Antiques:  Early  American  and  French  Period  Furniture 
Bristol  and  Sandwich  Glass,  Fine  French  Vases, 

Clocks,  Old  Brasses,  Lace,  Rugs 

Send  for  my  list  and  learn  what  this  delightful  shop  has  for  you. 

Lambert  Tree  Studio  Bldg.,<5/jM.  State  St.,  Chicago, 111. 

Colonial  Antique  Oriental  Company 

Gregory  Bartevian,  Proprietor 

We  buy,  sell  and  exchange  Oriental  and  hooked  rugs,  Colonial  furniture,  his¬ 
torical  china,  glass,  pewter,  silver,  brass,  copper  and  wrought  iron. 

We  wash,  clean,  repair  and  refinish  Oriental  and  hooked  rugs,  and  repair 
furniture.  Our  prices  are  reasonable.  We  guarantee  our  work. 

151  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  4595 

SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 

The  Quaintest  z. Antique  Shop  in  Tgfew  TorQ  City 

Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture,  Mirrors,  China 
Early  Glass  and  Silver 

17  East  Eighth  S t r e  e t  n 

/  oTUYV  ESA  NT  4gC>4 

Statement  of  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  Antiques,  published  monthly 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  required  by  the  A<5t  of  August  24,  1912:  Editor,  Homer  Eaton 
Keyes,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Business  Manager,  Lawrence  E. 
Spivak,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Publisher,  Frederick  E.  Atwood, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  Owner,  Frederick  E.  Atwood,  683  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  No  bonds  or  mortgages. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  Signed  Lawrence  E.  Spivak, 

this  13th  day  of  September,  1922.  Business  Manager. 

Francis  A.  Rogers,  Notary 

JL  Tell  Us  l  our  FF infs 

"I  J[  7T  Tink  we  can  till  them  out  of  our  very  large  stock  of  ANTIQUE 
t  FURNITURE  and  FURNISHINGS  of  American  Periods.  We  also 

have  Ship  Pictures,  Models,  Lanterns,  Banjo  Clocks,  Antique  Silver,  Minia- 
-jfeferr-.A  tures,  and  many  Curiosities  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  Inquiries  Solicited. 

Our  New  Address  Is 

V  Boston  Antique  Shop,  59 ‘Beacon  Street,  boston 

! 


Beautify /our  Homes for  Cfjanhsgttnng; 

&  Cljnstmas 


the  joyous  Holiday  Season  approaches,  what  more  fitting  way  of  giving 
pleasure  to  the  Loved  Ones  who  will  gather  at  the  fireside,  than  that  of 
adorning  the  home  with  choice  Antiques,  both  beautiful  and  practical: 


FINE  Hooked  Rug  to  spread  in  front  of 
the  hearth,  soft  and  colorful  in  the  fire¬ 
light;  cheerfully  luxurious  by  the  bedside  on 
frosty  mornings.  Place  many  such  rugs  about 
the  house;  for  they  both  furnish  and  decorate, 
and  are  pleasing  and  comforting. 

CHARMING  Candlewick  Spread ,  a  wov¬ 
en  Coverlet  or  Patchwork  Quilt  such 
as  was  our  grandmother’s  pride  and  joy,  for 
the  GueSt-room  Bed.  Lovely  runners  and 
^land-covers  that  you  can  make  from  the  old 
Homespun  Linens.  Do  not  forget  these,  for 
they  are  the  laSl  word. 

UF some  Rush-bottom  Chairs  in  the  Maple 
Room;  and  if  you  haven’t  a  Maple  Room 
by  all  means  Slart  one.  On  the  mantelpiece 
you  will  want  Candlesticks,  perhaps  of 
shining  brass,  perhaps  of  old  pressed  glass 
glistening  like  crySlal,  perhaps  of  demurely 
soft  old  pewter.  And  there  are,  again,  those 
old-time  glass  lamps  that  may  be  dressed  up 
so  charmingly. 

OR  the  Fable ,  fine  Lowestoft  China  or 
Lustre;  Glass  Compote  Dishes  for  fruits, 
lovely  Sandwich  Glass  for  salted  nuts  or  can¬ 


dies.  Colored  Pressed  Glass,  amber,  apple 
green,  canary,  sapphire  blue,  pieces  for  many 
purposes;  how  smart  a  touch  they  give  to 
luncheons  or  afternoon  tea! 

F  course  the  Cider  for  Fhanksgiving  will 
be  served  from  an  old  American  pottery 
Cider  Jug  or  Glass  Pitcher,  and  there’ll  be  a 
Brown  Pottery  Jar  of  golden  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  window. 

HE  Children  will  love  the  silvery  gray 
Basin  of  Pewter  filled  with  rosy  apples, 
or  a  Copper  Bowl  of  nuts,  or  Glass  Chickens 
filled  with  candies.  Have  several  such  Chick¬ 
ens,  each  filled  differently,  and  play  a  game 
of  “Guess  what’s  under  the  lid.’’  It’s  great 
fun.  Try  it. 

OR  Old  Fime's  Sake ,  you  will  wish  to 
hang  some  Currier  Prints  in  the  halls 
and  bedrooms,  and  especially  in  the  Children’s 
Rooms;  and  mod  appropriate  they  are,  too, 
for  they  are  decorative,  historical  and  thor¬ 
oughly  American.  Many  subjects  of  Name¬ 
sakes,  Battle  Scenes,  Presidents,  Famous 
Generals  on  prancing  white  horses,  and  others 
of  home  and  country  to  choose  from. 


ALL  OF  FHESE,  and  many  other  items  suitable  for  Home  Decor¬ 
ation  or  Chriltmas  Gifts ,  as  well  as  specialties  for  collectors ,  such 
as  Salt  Cellars ,  Historical  Flasks ,  Cup  Plates ,  Paper  W eights ,  Fine 
Pewter ,  Russian  Candlesticks ,  and  Copper  Utensils ,  Hong  3Manb’£> 
Jfamoug  Antique  H>f)op  has  sought  and  found  for  you  in  profusion. 

Send  us  a  lift  of  your  wants  and  be  sure  to  ask  for  booklet  and  prices. 


i^atfjanne  OTtllt# 

2j2  Hillside  zAvenue,  Jamaica ,  Jfong  Island ,  Pfew  Torf 

Twenty  Minutes  from  Broadway,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Telephone,  Jamaica  02J2W 
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With  its  Original  Brasses 


AS  perfect  as  when  it  was 
fashioned  in  1700,  this 
Colonial  Highboy  is  a  rare 
example  of  the  cabinet  work 
of  the  Colonies.  It  is  a  Chip¬ 
pendale  model,  with  the  brok¬ 
en  arch  and  flame  at  the  top. 
It  has  cabriole  legs  with  the 
claw  and  ball  feet. 

Its  straight  front  has  a 
double  ornamentation  of  the 
shell  design.  This  is  most  un¬ 
usual  and  at  the  same  time 
very  interesting. 


Lovers  of  the  beautiful  will 
find  our  third  and  fourth 
floors  crowded  with  delightful 
pieces  of  furniture,  china,  and 
glass. 

Students  of  American  his¬ 
tory  will  find  that  our  early 
American  furniture  will  give 
them  splendid  pictures  of 
Colonial  days. 

An  unusual  collection  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  pieces  has  recently  been 
imported  by  Mr.  Josephs,  the 
director  of  our  Antique  Dept. 


SI  ireve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1S00 

Jewelers,  JJ  atchmalcers.  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 
1+7  Fremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


© 1922,  S C.  &  L.  Co. 


DECEMBER 


ANTIQUES 


THE  ANTIQUE  BUG 
THIS  EXAMPLE  IS 
IN  CAST  IRON,  AND 
WAS  MADE  FOR  USE 
AS  A  BOOT  JACK 


‘Price,  50  Qents 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS  &  AMATEURS 
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VOLUME  TWO 


NUMBER  SIX 


Buy  from  Hour  Ancestors  ::  Sell  to  ' Posterity 


Said  a  recent  client: 

HEN  I  set  up  a  home,  fifteen  years 
ago,  if  I  had  begun  furnishing  it  with 
antiques  instead  of  with  new  furni¬ 
ture,  I  should,  in  many  ways,  be  better  off 
today. 

“For  one  thing,  as  my  ta£te  and  knowledge 
improved,  I  should  have  kept  gaining  also  in 
satisfaction.  And  not  only  that;  while  I  was 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  use,  my  belong¬ 
ings  would  have  been  sdeadily  increasing  in 
money  value. 

“But,  instead,  the  so-called  ‘Stylish’  furni¬ 
ture  that  I  was  proud  of  fifteen  years  ago  I 
now  realise  to  be  commonplace,  hybrid  Stuff. 
At  a  sale  it  would  be  classed  as  second-hand 
goods  and  would  bring  corresponding  prices. 


“Henceforth  I  shall  purchase  antiques— 
the  beSt  that  I  can  afford.” 

'This  man  is  quite  corredt  in  his  thinking. 
Of  course,  not  every  antique  piece  that  he 
might  have  acquired  fifteen  years  ago  would 
please  him  today.  There  are  antiques  and  an¬ 
tiques;  and  his  taSte  would  have  grown  more 
exacting  as  his  collebfion  enlarged. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  felt  the  need  for  change 
and  substitution,  he  could  have  accomplished 
them  at  leaSt  without  loss — probably,  indeed, 
with  some  gain. 

Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  advice 
that  one  follows.  But  the  principle  is  sound 
that  antiques  wisely  purchased  assure  not 
only  aesthetic  pleasure,  but  the  serenity  that 
abides  in  any  sound  investment. 


I.  SACK,  8s  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


J.  GORKILL 

[Council  Member  British  Antique  Dealers’  Association] 


Has  One  o f  the  ShCost  Rep) 
(fenuine  cl Antiques 


• esentative  Stocks  o f 
in  England 


OVAL  Mahogany  Dining 
Tables  on  cabriole  and 
club  legs,  of  the  Goddard  type. 

Side  Tables  with  drawers  on 
carved  and  plain  cabriole  legs 
in  oak  and  mahogany. 

An  interesting  Rushlight 
Holder  in  oak,  with  table,  on 
threaded  pole  Stand,  for  ad¬ 
justment  of  height.  A  museum 
piece. 

Scotch  Weavers’ Rushlight 
Holders  in  iron,  to  hang  from 
beam  or  rafter. 

Small  Rushlight  Holders 
for  table  use. 


Collectors'  Specimens  in  Oak: 
An  exceedingly  fine  James  I 
period  (1603-1625)  Canopy 
Bed  with  open  cut  poSts. 

A  Tudor  period  Octagonal 
Table  with  folding  top  and 
carved  rails. 

Stuart  period  Armchairs  in 
walnut  and  oak,  with  twisted 
rails. 

Oak  Tinder  Boxes. 

Carved  and  plain  oak  Bible 
Boxes  and  Coffers. 

A  rare  circular  Screen-Settle  in 
oak, panelled  backandboxseat. 
A  trefoil-top  Cricket  Table  in 
oak. 


Beautiful  Old  English  Silver,  Glass  and  China 

ROCK  FERRY,  BIRKENHEAD,  SOgGLAND 


Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 
Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 


AMERICAN  TRADE  BUYERS 
SPECIALLY  CATERED  TO 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chester 


K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 
THE  J^ATtlU^G  HOUSE  OF 

BOSTON 


HE  niceties  of  a  cultivated  taffe  in 
early  America  were  usually  satisfied 
by  importations  from  abroad. Today 
a  cosmopolitan  appreciation  of  an¬ 
tiques  will  lead  to  the  combination  of  harmo¬ 
nious  elements  representing  different  nations 
and  diverse  periods. 

CMessrs.  Koopman’s  selection  of  antiques 
offers  an  epitome  of  English,  Continental,  and 
American  markets.  A  few  hours  devoted  to  its 
inspection  will  reveal  items  of  individuality 
such  as  would  hardly  reward  months  of  travel. 

<LColleCtors  who  have  observed  the  effeCt  on 
prices  of  the  tendency  to  collect  by  fad  rather 
than  by  judgment  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  conservative  valuations  here  placed  on  ob¬ 
jects  of  permanent  worth  and  intrinsic  beauty. 

I 

1 8  BEACON  Street 


BOSTON 


Telephone,  Hay  market  632  Massachusetts 


The  AMERICAN  ANTIQUE  DEALERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 

President ,  Brooks  Reed;  Vice-Presidents,  Charles  L.  Cooney,  Philip  Flayderman,  I.  Sack 
Treasurer,  Harry  G.  Solomon;  Secretary,  John  H.  Enright 


THE  above  Association  has  been  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  dealers  and  general  purchasers  of 
antiques  into  such  co-operative  relationship  as  shall  assist 
in  eliminating  traffic  in  fraudulent  examples,  and  shall 
serve,  in  other  ways, to  promote  mutually  beneficial  under¬ 
standing  and  confidence. 

Bona  fide  dealers  are  invited  to  applv  for  membership  to 

LOUIS  JOSEPH, 

Chairman  Membership  Committee , 

147  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


SAIT  °f  EARLY  AMERICAN  &  COLONIAL 
FURNITURE  HOUSEHOLD  WARES 


from  the  Qolleclion  of  M  r.  Theodore  Offerman  of  thffiv  YorfQity 


CHAIRS:  As  notable  a  collection  as  has  ever  been 
gathered  tor  auction  sale  in  New  York,  includes 
tine  examples  ot  the  earliest  type  ot  Comb-Back, 
Hoop-Back,  Fan- Back,  and  Extension-Comb- 
Back  Windsor  Chairs;  Ladder  or  Slat-Back 
Chairs,  including  the  rare  six-slat  variety;  an 
almoSt  unique  Carver  Chair  from  Nutting’s  Iron¬ 
works  house,  and  various  chairs  ot  types  illus¬ 
trated  in  Nutting’s  “Furniture  ot  the  Pilgrim 
Century.’’ 


CHESTS:  Old-time  painted,  Bridal  and  Dower 
Cheats  ot  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  CUP¬ 
BOARDS:  Corner  types  displaying  the  rare  Shell 
or  Sunburnt  Decoration. 

PIANOS:  With  cases  in  Style  of  Duncan  Phfye. 
TABLES :  Both  large  and  small  and  in  a  variety 
of  woods.  DESKS:  with  slant  tops  and  interest¬ 
ingly  fitted  cabinets.  EARLY  SILVER,  GLASS, 
CHINA,  and  characteristic  FURNITURE  from 
a  Southern  eState. 


’ Date  of  Sale  'DKffKMSi  ETflJ  ('Ylfterfioon j 

Free  View  from  December  8 


AMERICAN  ART 

Aladison  Avenue  Block  between  56th  &  57th  Streets 
Entrance  at  50  East  57th  Street 


GALLERIES 

New  Yo r k 
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Do  lour  Qhristmas  ‘Buying  at  Ixcllcr  s 


Gift  giving  is  a  burden  when  gift  choosing  becomes 

a  weary  que£t 

But  when  IsUlEt  has  ransacked  the  world  for  you, 
gift  choosing  becomes  a  process  of  wondering  delight 


Is  It  for  the  House  f  9  I  9 


SMALL  tables  can  never  be  too  many: 
tables  ju£t  the  size  for  a  lamp  and  a 
book;  tables  that  fit  snugly  beside 
the  sofa;  tables  that  fold  up  and  hide 
away  except  at  tea  time:  they  come  in 
a  variety  of  woods  and  are  an  ever-wel- 
come  gift. 

Beside  the  fireplace  nowadays  an  oak 
che£f  makes  a  fine  box  for  wood.  And 
there  are  painted  cheats  and  brass-cov¬ 
ered  cheats  as  well. 

Is  It  for  the  liable?  ?  ? 

ASET  of  four  Sheffield  candlesticks 
offers  a  table  decoration  that  is 
.equally  acceptable  for  the  side¬ 
board.  Small  dishes  for  nuts,  olives,  pre¬ 
serves,  come  in  silver,  porcelain  and  glass. 
There  is  no  end  to  their  usefulness. 

Is  It  to  Be  Personal ?  9  f 


BEAD  bags  in  jewelled  colors  and 
quaint  design  are  sure  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Or  try  an  old-time,  sentimen¬ 
tal  patch  box  fitted  with  a  modern  pow¬ 
der  puff. 


It’s  much  the  same  with  lamps.  By  night 
they  give  illumination,  by  day  their  shades 
give  the  needed  spot  of  color.  There  can 
never  be  too  many — tall  ones,  short  ones, 
large  ones  and  tiny  ones,  in  every  imaginable 
material  and  of  every  imaginable  shape. 

And  for  popping  corn  or  toasting  marsh¬ 
mallows  or  jukt  toakfing  your  toes  on  a  frokty 
night,  there  is  nothing  so  comfortable  as  a  low 
slipper  chair. 

? 

In  this  colorful  age,  too,  people  are  using 
brightly  decorated  eighteenth-century  china 
designs  in  preference  to  simple  white  pat¬ 
terns.  And  there  is  colored  and  engraved 
Bohemian  glass  that  glows  beautifully  by 
candlelight. 

? 

Odd  toilet  glasses,  hand  mirrors,  vanity 
cases,  fans,  are  here  from  the  finest  makers 
of  olden  times  and  of  today,  and  a  thousand 
dainty  trifles  spread  their  fascinations. 


Jfertnnanb  teller 

216-224  South  SAQnth  St. 
Philadelphia ,  Pennsylvania 


JV rite  for  our  Wedding  Anniversary  and  Holiday  Gift  Book  “A: 


WALNUT  HIGHBOY  : :  MADE  BY 
WILLIAM  S  A  V  E  R  Y  O  F  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA  /  760 

Finest  Specimens  Extant  a/ 

Old  A  merican  Furniture 

INCLUDING 

Highboys,  desks, 
secretaries,  tables, 
corner- cabinets, 
chairs,  foot-sdools, 
hooked  rugs,  mir¬ 
rors  and  giran¬ 
doles,  many  from 
private  collections. 

Prices,  with  photographs,  will 
be  sent  on  application. 

The  Rosen  bach  Com pany 

1320  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia 

Note: — By  special  arrangement,  pieces  will  be  shown  at  our  New 
York  Galleries,  273  Madison  Avenue. 


ON  FREE  PUBLIC  EXHIBITION  FROM 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  TWENTY-NINTH 

THE 

WILBUR  J.  COOKE 

COLLECTION 

PHILADELPHIA 

EARLY  AMERICAN 
&  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

INCLUDING  SPECIMENS  BY 

DUNCAN  PHYFE  &  SAVERY 

Stiegel  and  Sandwich  Glass 
Needlework  Pictures  and  Samples 
1  8th  Century  English  Sheffield  Plate 

Decorated  American  "Prays 
Early  Staffordshire  and  Loweffoft 

An  Especially  Fine  Gathering  of 
1 8th  Century  American  and 
English  Mirrors 

O 

Early  Colored  Lithographs  by  Currier 

and 

The  Family  Portraits  by  Rembrandt  Peale, 
Sully,  Copley,  Stewart  and  Others 

To  Be  Sold  by  Auction 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  Afternoons 
Friday  Afternoon  and  Evening 
December  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth 
At  Two-Thirty  and  Eight-Fifteen 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

THE 

Anderson  Galleries 

[Mitchell  Kennerley,  President \ 

PARK  AVENUE  AND  FIFTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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In  Old  U\[efp  TTork^ 

The  FOUR  ANTIQUE  SHOPS 

^Eighth  Street  east  of  Fifth  Avenue 

suggest  that  you  buy  for  Christmas,  gifts  of  enduring 
beauty  and  value.  They  offer  charming  and  in¬ 
expensive  pieces  as  well  as  rare,  collec¬ 
tors’  examples  in  Furniture ,  Qlass , 

Jewelry ,  Hookyd  Tfsgs,  Few- 
ter ,  Etc. ,  Etc. 


LENT  &  O’BRIEN 

American  &f  Old  IV orld 
Antiques 

9  East  Eighth  Street 


THE  NAYAN  SHOP 

<zA. meric  a  n 
Antiques 

1 3  East  Eighth  Street 


A.  K.  DRESSER 

Early  American 
c Antiques 

1 1  East  Eighth  Street 


SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 


A  m 


er  ican 


Antiques 

17  East  Eighth  Street 


4 


These  shops  are  all  located  in  Old  JJete>  Fori  Qity 
houses,  in  the  picturesque  and  historically  signif¬ 
icant  Washington  Square  District 


043] 


Christmas  (gift  ^usBesitionfi 

from  Jordan  M  arsh  <^Antique  foom 


Sought -For  Pieces  of 
Early  Maple 

Low  Post  Beds 
High  Post  Beds 
Sets  of  Chairs 
B  u  r  e  a  u  x 
Desks 
Tables 


Over  4.00  Patterns  of 
Old  Sandwich  Glass 

Sets  ot  Goblets 
S  a  u  qe  Dishes 
Cake  Plates 
Candy  Jars 
Cup  Plates 
Comports 


FIFTH 

FLOOR, 

FURNITURE 

BUILDING 


Prices  from  1.50  to  300.00 


JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 


Qhristmas  "Preparations  at 

£l)c  ^unbtal  i£>f)op 

Have  meant  the  arranging  of  an  entire  building  for  the  better 
display  of  things  that  are  a  delight  in  giving  because  they  are 
a  joy  to  receive. 

Bennington  ware,  Copper-lustre,  LoweStoft,  Windsor  Fur¬ 
niture,  Flasks,  some  rare  pieces  of  colored  Sandwich  Glass — 
including  amber  and  blue — pairs  of  colored  Sandwich  Glass 
Candlesticks,  Decorated  Pottery,  Stoneware  Jars  suitable  for 
flower  holders  or  for  lamp  bases,  selected  examples  of  tinted  New 
Jersey  Glass,  Hooked  Rugs,  Pennsylvania  Linen  Door  Towels, 
— are  included  in  the  present  offerings. 

More  than  ever ,  the  rooms  of  Tf)C  ^mutual  Sdiop  extend  to 
visitors  ch  erished  opportunity  for  leisurely  choice  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  in  itself  an  aid  to  judgment. 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 

873  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Banjo  Clocks — Several  good  Willards,  some  restored,  some  in  original  condition.  All 
warranted  in  running  order.  $100  to  $3^0. 

Desks — Walnut,  maple  and  birch,  in  original  and  restored  condition.  Some  have  excep¬ 
tional  cabinets.  $125  to  $350. 

Martha  Washington  Chair — Mahogany  grooved  arms,  original  condition.  $150. 
Sheraton  Eight-Leg  Sofa — Inlaid,  original  condition,  S3  50;  another  $300;  another  $250. 
Card  Tables — All  types,  from  $50  up. 

Mirrors — Gilt,  Chippendale,  convex. 

Ship  Models- — Any  size  from  1 5  inches  to  6  feet  long. 

Rush  Seat  Chairs — Single,  pairs,  and  sets  of  six,  all  in  fine  condition.  $15  to  $20  each. 

Boston  Antique  Shop,  Beacon  Street,  •boston 


P  4  4  ] 


For  the  (foi/cctors  jNbrary  in  ig2f 


€VERY  book  lifted  below  is,  in  one  way 
or  another,  specially  worth  consider¬ 
ing  either  for  addition  to  one’s  own 
library  or  as  a  seasonable  gift.  Frederick 
Litchfield’s  History  of  Furniture ,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  will  serve  a  highly  useful  purpose  for 
the  collector  who  wishes  to  be  informed  of 
the  national  and  chronological  relationships 
of  his  acquisitions.  At  the  same  time  there 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  gift  for  the 


young  couple  beginning  housekeeping  than 
The  Next-to-Nothing  House;  or  for  any  one 
building  or  refurnishing  than  The  Practical 
Book  of  Furnishing.  Cornelius’  ktudy  of 
Duncan  Phyfe  is  a  scholarly  monograph, 
the  fir^l  of  its  kind  devoted  to  an  early 
American  craftsman.  The  other  books  have 
been  sufficiently  long  before  the  public  to 
have  justified  their  place  in  the  colledfor’s 
library. 


*  v'  *  *  * 


(L/fny  of  F’hese  Books  FFCay  Be  Ordered  FdireFt 

from  Antiques 

For  suggestions  in  other  fields  write  to  the  Boof  department 


An  Illustrated  History  of  Fur¬ 
niture.  By  Frederick  Litchfield. 
$12.50. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  well-known  and  com¬ 
prehensive  book  published  some  years  since. 

It  begins  with  furniture  and  furnishings  in 
Egypt  and  in  Greece,  and  traces  their  use 
through  the  succeeding  centuries,  in  both  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Orient,  to  the  present  time. 

Over  400  illustrations,  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged  throughout  the  text,  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  book,  and  make  it  invaluable  as  a  work 
of  reference. 


The  Glass  Collector.  By  Maclver 
Percival.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Percival  has  written  of  glass  colledting 
from  a  diStinStly  English  viewpoint,  but  many  of 
the  pieces  which  he  illustrates  are  the  direct  pro¬ 
totypes  of  American  glass,  and,  as  such,  should 
be  familiar  to  collectors  in  this  country. 


Check  List  of  Early  American 
Bottles  and  Flasks.  By  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer.  $3.00. 

American  history  as  shown  by  the  designs  on 
glass  bottles.  The  book  is  full  of  carefully  de¬ 
scribed  illustrations;  and  contains  much  valua¬ 
ble  and  hitherto  unpublished  material  on  early 
American  glass  makers  and  manufacturers. 


The  Next-to-Nothing  House.  By 
Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick.  $1.  5°. 

Full  of  illuminating  details  of  the  trials,  tribu¬ 
lations,  and  triumphs  encountered  in  furnishing 
the  various  rooms  of  a  house  once  the  abode  of 
Daniel  Webster. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  things  that 
went  into  the  making  of  this  quaint  house;  and 
much  wise  counsel  and  good  taSte  will  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  assimilated  by  whomsoever  joins  this 
personally  conducted  tour,  by  the  author  of 
Collector’s  Luck. 


The  Practical  Book  of  Furnish¬ 
ing  the  Small  House  and  Apart¬ 
ment.  By  Edward  S.  Holloway. 
$6.50. 

The  appropriate  furnishings  for  the  modeSt 
and  inexpensively  equipped  cottage,  the  smart 
city  apartment,  and  the  pretentious  country 
house,  are  here  successively  treated  in  an  easy 
and  readable  manner. 

The  illustrations  are  of  things  which  may  eas¬ 
ily  be  found  in  the  open  market  today. 


Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  By 
Alice  Morse  Earle.  $2.50. 

A  reprint  of  one  of  the  beSt  books  dealing  with 
American  cuStoms  and  traditions. 

To  really  understand  the  firSt  settlers  in  New 
England — their  furnishings  as  well  as  their  out¬ 
look — one  muSt  read  and  reread  this  book. 


Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Cen¬ 
tury.  By  Wallace  Nutting.  $15.00. 

Mr.  Nutting  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  fur¬ 
niture  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  early  settler  in 
New  England. 

Here  are  no  ornate  mahogany  or  rosewood 
pieces,  but  those  simple  and  Sturdy  ones  of  pine 
and  maple  that  our  forefathers  made  and  used, 
and  which  Still  may  be  found  in  out-of-the-way 
places. 

There  are  over  1000  pictures  in  1500  pages, 
which  make  this  book  the  authoritative  work  of 
reference  on  seventeenth  century  furniture. 


Furniture  Masterpieces  of  Dun¬ 
can  Phyfe.  By  Charles  O.  Cor¬ 
nelius.  $4.00. 

Duncan  Phyfe  may  be  considered  the  firSt  of 
our  cabinet-makers  whose  work  is  distinctly 
American  in  Style.  The  reader  of  this  book  will 
learn  much  of  the  growing  tendency  to  individ¬ 
ual  self-expression — so  noticeable  in  the  work  of 
Phyfe  and  his  contemporaries — that  was  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Beautifully  illustrated  and  printed. 


American  Windsors.  By  Wallace 
Nutting.  $1.50. 

A  handbook  for  collectors.  Every  known  type 
of  the  Windsor  chair  in  America  is  here  illus¬ 
trated  and  discussed  in  a  book  that  slips  easily 
into  the  pocket. 
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Cfjristmas  #ifts 

Qlocks ,  Tea  Sets,PXCirrors ,  04/  Painted 
Trays ,  and  many  other  Qhoice  'Pieces 

Queen  Anne  Cottage 

Telephone,  Rockland  652-R 

ACCORD ,  ^MASSACHUSETTS 

Inland  State  Road — half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 


SIOWELLS 


Imported  French  Qlock  Set 


T 


Clock  Department 
on  Second 
Floor- 


Other  Imported 
Clocks  &  Clock  Sets 
$40  to  $200 


t  V 


Clock  Case  is  of  white  marble  artistically  mounted  with  gilt  bronze 
and  Stands  18^2  in.  high.  Fitted  with  8-day  hour  and  half  hour,  Striking, 
French  pendulum  movement,  rose  garland  porcelain  dial  with  gold 
serpentine  hands.  Urn  shape  side  ornaments  are  of  white  ^  _  _ 

marble  to  match  clock,  12  in.  high.  Price,  complete  set,  IP  *-  ■“  0  * 


M, 


24  Winter  St.,  Boston 

“ Jewelers  for  100  years" 


ct Motor  to  FLUSHING 
to  Select  Tour  Xmas  Qtfts 

TWENTY  MINUTES  FROM  THE 
QUEENSBOROUGH  BRIDGE 

We  carry  a  stock  of  hue  things 
which  has  surprised  even 
the  most  critical 

1  have  reserved  this  space  to  wish  all  my 
Patrons  and  Friends  a 

rt Very  PMherry  and  Happy  Xmas 

and  a 

Prosperous  PpepP  7  ear 

with  many  thanks  for  their  kindnesses. 


FRED  J.  PETERS 

384-6  Broadway  (Murray  Hill),  F lushing,  L.  I. 

Telephone,  Flushing  0554-W 


Brooes  Reed  Gallery,  Inc. 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BERNSTEIN 

<A (orwalk,  Conn. 

Furniture  IV hich  IV ill  Five  :  IV hich 
Y ou ,  and  Generations  after  You , 
IV ill  Enjoy 

PIECES  beautiful  in  line,  sound  in  work¬ 
manship,  and  in  the  heft  tafte  of  the 
beft  periods:  hence  certain  to  grow  in 
value  and  utility  from  decade  to  decade. 
Also  rare  china,  glass,  silver. 

At  prices  that  can  not  be  matched  by  metropolitan  dealers. 


Please  Note:  I  Carry  Nu  Reproductions ,  no  recon¬ 
structions,  no  tinkered  pieces,  no  late  Empire  nor 
Victorian  pieces — in  short,  nothing  which  will  not 
harmonize  with  the  early  American  and  Georgian 
periods  at  their  beSt. 

D.  A.  BERNSTEIN 

205  WESTPORT  AVE.,  NORWALK,  CONN. 

Telephone ,  Norwalk  998  ( On  the  Boston  Post  Road) 


In  Jfjte 
Sheraton 
Tradition 

THIS  DAINTY 
CHATR  is  notable 
for  the  thoughtful¬ 
ness  of  its  design,  in 
which  the  curves  of 
a  carved  drapery  art¬ 
fully  soften  the  lines 
of  the  back. 

The  vigor,  yet  deli¬ 
cacy  of  its  workman¬ 
ship  throughout  is  worthy  of  highest  praise. 

We  offer  an  exhibit  of  many  floors  of  furniture,  textiles ,  and 
objects  of  art  calculated  to  meet  the  widest  possible  range  of 
requirement,  from  that  of  the  collector  seeking  the  unique  speci¬ 
men  to  that  of  architect  and  decorator  whose  problem  requires 
the  assembling  of  many  superior  examples  from  a  given  period. 

Ginsburg  &  Levy 

Fhe  Qolony  Shop 

397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITH  RAND  +  ANTIQUES 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

1 6 1  West  72ND  Street,  New  York  City  Formerly  Amsterdam  Shops 

For  the  (Convenience  of  ((hr  is  t  mas  Shopping ,  suggests: 


Priced ,  $1.00  to  $5.00 

Salt  cellars  and  small  dishes  for 
nuts,  olives,  radishes,  etc.  Keg¬ 
shaped  pitcher,  twisted  handle,  in 
glass. 

Pale  blue-green  glass  compote. 
Staffordshire  dog  with  lustre  spots. 


Priced,  $5.00  to  $10.00 

Brass  candlesticks.  Ginger  jars 
for  small  lamp  bases. 

Four  blue-glass  finger  bowls. 
Snuffbox  with  hunting  scene. 

Group  of  Staffordshire  dogs. 


Priced,  $10.00  to  $25.00 

Small  Chippendale  mahogany 
mirror.  Sage-green  Hitchcock  chairs 
(2).  Pair  amber  salts.  Wrought-iron 
andirons.  Sandwich  glass  lamps 
(wired).  Bristol  lattice  compote. 
Much  fine  old  pewter. 


Priced  above  $25.00 

Maple  splat-back  chair.  Fan- 
back  Windsor  (maple).  Historical 
chintz  for  framing.  Pair  milk- 
white  dolphin  candlesticks  (per¬ 
fect-).  Pewter  screw-top  can.  Vic¬ 
torian  needlework  picture. 


Since  duplicates  do  not  occur ,  a  personal  call  is  advised.  The  above  items  are  but  few  from  an  unusually 
comprehensive  and  attractive  stock  of  antiques  and  their  decorative  accessories. 


WALLACE  NUTTING 

CONSULTANT  ON  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

AUTHOR  OF  ^FURNITURE  OF  THE  PILGRIM  CENTURY,”  “WINDSOR  HANDBOOK” 
“VERMONT  BEAUTIFUL.”  LECTURER  ON  KINDRED  SUBJECTS 


MR.  NUTTING  ALSO  MAINTAINS  A  FREE  AND  REMARKABLY  COMPLETE  EXHIBIT  OF 
PILGRIM  CENTURY  FURNITURE  AT  FRAMINGHAM  CENTER,  MASS. 

OPEN  EVERY  WEEK  DAY.  NOTHING  WILL  BE  SOLD 
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Burnham’s  Chats  with  Collectors 


II.—  A  THOUSAND  &  ONE  ATTICS 


A  thousand  and  one  attics  r  an  sacked  each 
year!  One  year  it  may  be  more;  another,  a 
trifle  less;  but,  in  the  paSt  eighteen  turns  ot  the 
annual  calendar,  I  have  been  in  and  out  ot  fully 
eighteen  thousand  attics,  in  a  district  where 
some  of  the  earliest  New  England  settlements 
wereeStablished  and  where  they  grew  in  to  pros¬ 
perous  communities,  housing  treasures  from 
every  world  corner  whose  ports  were  accessi¬ 
ble  to  adventurous  New  England  seamen. 

Thus  I  have  acquired  many  interesting  and 
valuable  things,  an  unusual  Store  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and,  at  the  same  time, — something 
rarer  than  either  of  the  others, —  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  generous  dealing  that  normally  brings 
me  firSt  offerings  from  those  who  wish  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  old-time  belongings. 


That  accounts  for  my  being  entrusted  with  the 
sale  of  theremarkable  Ipswich  Church  Silver.* 
And,  often,  when  a  collector  is  seeking  some¬ 
thing  quite  special  in  a  hurry, 
it  enables  me  to  give  him  sur¬ 
prisingly  prompt  and  valuable 
assistance.  Meanwhile  I  main¬ 


*See  Antiques  for  November,  p.  196. 


tain  my  notably  well-Stocked  rooms  at  Ips¬ 
wich,  where  I  have  gathered  one  of  the  fineSt 
collections  of  antique  furniture  and  household 
wares  in  America.  In  the  extraordinary  va¬ 
riety  here  assembled,  the  searcher  for  antiques 
will  find  much  that  he  will  covet. 

But  the  supply  of  antique  hooked  rugs  to  go 
with  these  things  is  nearly  exhausted;  and 
ugly  modern  factory  patterns  have  largely 
supplanted  the  woman  with  a  piece  of  char¬ 
coal  who  used  to  draw  designs  for  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

That  is  why  I  have  established  a  new  enter¬ 
prise.  1  am,  in  a  way,  restoring  the  woman 
with  the  charcoal;  but  on  a  large  scale  to  meet 
the  need  not  of  a  neighborhood  but  of  a  nation. 
Today,  rug  workers  may  obtain  from  me  bur¬ 
lap  patterns  already  Stamped  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  and  adaptations  ot  the  beSt  old  designs. 

Below  I  illustrate  tour  miniature  examples. 

There  are  many  others. 
Show  them  to  your  dealer 
and  ask  for  Burnham- 
Craft  Patterns.  Or  write 
direct  to  me. 


4*'i 
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BURNHAM -CRAFT  PATTERNS  FOR  HOOKED  RUGS  ::  FLORAL,  LANDSCAPE,  HISTORICAL 
PATTERNS,  FRAMES,  HOOKS,  MATERIALS  AND  DIRECTIONS  ARE  NOW  PROCURABLE 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

Telephone,  109  Ipswich 
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The  Bridge  OVER  THE  Wear  Owned  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Carleton 

A  rare  pink  lustre  pitcher  by  Phillips  and  Company  of 
Sunderland.  The  marbled  surface  oi  the  pitcher  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  dabbling  the  wet  glaze.  In  this  example 
the  picture  is  in  black.  In  some  examples  it  is  colored. 

There  are  several  variants  of  this  pitcher. 


INTEREST  IN  T  I  SM  £  S  T  S  T  &  IN  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  DAILY  USE  &  ADORNMENT 
DEVISED  BY  THE  FOREFATHERS 
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Cobwebs  &  Dukt 


Fhe  Qover 

The  antique  bug  which  perambulates  the 
cover  of  this  number  of  Antiques,  was,  ap¬ 
propriately  enough,  discovered  on  the  lower 
stairway  of  a  deserted  New  England  farmhouse 
whence  all  and  everything  but  he  had  long  since  fled. 
A  native  quality  of  iron  determination  had,  it  would 
appear,  kept  him  thus  long  rooted  to  the  abode  of  old 
association,  grimly  resolved  to  undertake  no  bootless 
modern  queCL  His  discoverer  is  Mr.  Nathaniel  L. 
Goodrich  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

As  to  when  and  where  this  extraordinary  inseCt 
was  produced,  no  interior  or  exterior  mark  bears  evi¬ 
dence.  Others  of  the  genus  are,  however,  known.  If 
memory  serves,  there  is  one  somewhere  among  the 
collections  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Marblehead. 
But  it  is  understood  that  no  naturalist  has  as  yet 
given  it  a  scientific  denomination.  In  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  Attic’s  Latin  dictionary,  it  seems  un¬ 
wise  to  attempt  to  supply  this  omission.  Yet  it  may 
be  safe  to  suggeSt  that,  when  a  correCt  Latin  name  is 
devised,  it  should  include  some  genitive  allusion  to 
Achilles,  a  hero  whose  point  of  vulnerability  muSt 
have  rendered  him  singularly  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  fauna  such  as  this. 

Sailing  u?ider  False  Qolors 

Rumours  of  a  fraudulent  Benjamin  Franklin  cup- 
plate  have,  for  some  time  pad,  been  rife  among  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers.  Mysterious  denizens  of  obscure 
old  homeSteads  have  (here  and  there)  appeared  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  this  plate  as  an  unexpected  treasure 
trove- 

How  often  the  exchange  has  taken  place  is  not  re¬ 
corded.  It  will  not  take  place  many  times  in  the 
future,  if  those  who  are  interested  in  cup-plates  will 
take  a  little  time  to  examine  the  two  photographs 
here  offered  for  comparison.  They  come  to  Antiques 


through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Walter  B.  Brockway  of 
Portland,  Maine,  and  are  reproduced  in  full  size  for 
easy  identification. 

vAFogues  Gjallery  for  (flass 

The  firSt  plate — that  on  the  left — is  the  genuine 
Benjamin  Franklin ,  in  clear  glass.  The  second — that 
on  the  right — is  the  spurious  plate,  in  blue  glass. 
Spurious  plates  in  clear  glass  also  occur.  If  encoun- 
ered,  they  may  be  identified  by  the  same  outward 
marks  as  those  which  characterize  the  spurious 
blue. 

Placed  side  by  side,  the  genuine  and  the  spurious 
plates  display  obvious  differences.  In  some  respeCts 
the  maker  of  the  imitation  mould  did  his  work  rather 
too  well.  Every  element  in  his  detail  is  hard  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  sharply  differentiated  from  the  background, 
instead  of  seeming  to  merge  with  it  as  is  the  case  in 
the  original.  Hence  the  original  offers  implication  of 
much  detail  which  is  either  lacking  in  the  copy  or  is 
quite  wrongly  interpreted  by  the  copyiCL  For  ex¬ 
ample,  jukt  above  the  paddle  box  in  the  original  ap¬ 
pear  a  walking-beam  and  a  smoke  funnel.  In  the  copy 
these  become  an  extraordinary  looking  T-shaped 
platform,  surmounted  by  what  appears  to  be  a  huge 
bell,  floating  in  space. 

The  complication  of  shrouds,  Clays,  ropes,  and 
various  rigging  which,  in  the  original  plate,  is  so  well 
suggested  as  to  both  material  and  position,  is  reduced 
in  the  copy  to  a  series  of  rigid  lines,  in  which  maCts 
and  ropes  are  of  equally  unyielding  massiveness.  The 
treatment  of  the  waves  in  the  two  examples  exhibits, 
in  the  one  case,  care.;  in  the  other,  feeble  approxi¬ 
mation. 

The  flat  and  unintereCting  finish  of  the  glass  sur¬ 
face  in  the  spurious  example,  the  coarseness  of  the 
rope  border  and  of  the  Ctippling,  the  absence  of  a 
proper  seating  for  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  and,  perhaps 
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mobt  evident  of  all,  the  substitution  of  block  letters 
for  finely  shaded  characters,  are  further  indices  of 
illegitimacy.  Two  others,  which  are  apart  from  the 
demonstrative  capabilities  of  the  engraving,  are  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  glass  in  the  matter  of  color 
and  of  ringing  responsiveness  when  Struck. 

Some  whispers  regarding  a  spurious  Henry  Clay 
have  reached  the  Attic.  But  they  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  supported  by  tangible  evidence.  In  the  case  of 
the  Henry  Clay,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
genuine  plate  occurs  in  some  variety.  Judgment  as  to 
the  validity  of  examples  encountered  will,  therefore, 
have  to  depend  mainly  upon  considerations  of  the 
treatment  of  the  medallion  head,  and  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  glass. 

'Direct  ^Aid  to  Qollectors 

What  with  the  issuing  of  spurious  examples  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  sky  rocketing  of  the  market  for 
rarities  on  the  other,  cup-plate  colleCling,  as  a  really 
serious  and  careful  avocation,  seems  in  a  fair  way  to 
suffer  demoralization.  To  prevent  any  such  misfor¬ 
tune  Mr.  Brockway  is  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost. 
In  addition  to  such  immediate  service  to  the  cause 
as  is  represented  in  the  supplying  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  photographs,  he  has  proposed  to  undertake 
other  responsibilities.  These  he  outlines  in  a  letter 
which  is  herewith  permanently  tacked  to  the  Attic 
wall  for  the  benefit  of  whomsoever  it  may  concern. 
Mr.  Brockway’s  address  is  appended  to  his  letter  so 
that  further  reference  to  him  may  be  direct. 


And  here  is  the  letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  /Antiques: 

My  collection  of  pressed  glass  cup-plates  has  been  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  Maine  Historical  Society  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  juSt  paSt.  Some  of  the  collectors  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  who  have  seen  this  collection  have  expressed  the  wish 
that  there  might  be  established  some  means  by  which  col¬ 
lectors  could  readily  exchange  cup-plates  amongSt  them¬ 
selves,  or,  at  any  rate,  exchange  information  concerning 
them. 

This  idea  has  become  important  because  of  the  counter¬ 
feit  Benjamin  Franklin  cup-plate  that  has  recently  been 
put  upon  the  market.  If  there  had  been  a  mailing  list 
somewhere,  all  the  collectors  and  dealers  on  that  list  could 
have  been  notified  within  a  few  days  after  the  discovery 
of  the  counterfeit,  and  all  of  the  money  spent  for  it  by 
dealers  and  collectors  might  have  been  saved. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  that  some  one  Start  any  move¬ 
ment,  I  am  ready,  for  the  time  being,  to  take  on  the  work 
involved  in  caring  for  such  a  registry  of  collectors  and 
dealers  of  pressed  glass  cup-plates,  in  the  hope  that  out  of 
this  beginning  may  grow  a  movement  which  will  further 
popularize  the  collecting  of  these  beautiful  pieces  of  glass, 
and  may  likewise  serve  to  keep  collectors  from  unduly  in¬ 
flating  prices  by  bidding  againSt  one  another. 

Therefore,  if  you  find  it  possible  to  publish  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  collectors  and  dealers  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  me  for  the  beginning  of  such  a 
registry.  Out  of  this  it  is  possible  there  may  grow  some 
aCtion  that  will  be  useful  to  us  all. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B.  Brockway, 

P.  O.  Box  108, 

Portland,  Maine. 


Fig.  I  —  Benjamin  Franklin  Cup-Plate  ( genuine )  Fig.  2 — A  Recent  Imitation 

The  popularity  of  historical  cup-plates  has  encouraged  the  production  of  fraudulent  imitations.  The  genuine  Benjamin  Franklin  plate  is  here  shown,  and 
beside  it,  a  recent  imitation,  which  has  deceived  some  collectors. 
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FRANKLIN. 

Count  d’Artoie. 

Louia  XYI. 

Marie  Antoinette. 

Count  de  Vergeaaai 
Count  do  Manrepflo. 
Princess  Elizabeth. 
Countess  Diana  PoBgueo. 
Madame  Casapasr. 

Duchess  Jules  do  PoH£^3 
Princess  d@  Chlmerf. 
Mademoiselle  do  M&gsoEfes 
Princess  d©  Luraball©. 
Counteis  d@  Ncullly. 

M.  Gerald* 

Duke  <S@  Poligsac. 
Countess  d’ Artois. 


Franklin  at  the  Court  of  France 

From  the  wood  cut  key  to  the  personages  represented  in  the  large  steel  engraving.  Originally  issued  as  part  of  the  prospectus,  advertising  the  publication 
of  this  well  known  work  by  William  Overend  Geller  of  London,  after  the  painting  by  Baron  Jolly  of  Brussels. 


"Benjamin  Franklin ,  F^iplomat 

It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  brings  Benjamin 
Franklin  so  prominently  into  the  Attic  this  month, 
— to  the  exclusion,  indeed,  of  virtually  everything 
and  everybody  else.  But  apparently,  his  is  an  infinite 
variety  which,  like  Cleopatra’s,  custom  cannot  it  ale. 
In  one  case  he  comes  as  a  ship  on  a  cup-plate,  in 
another  as  a  lion  in  a  drawing  room.  Such  diversity 
should  preclude  his  being  a  bore  in  the  Attic.  The 
manner  of  his  second  apparition  is  this:- — - 

In  Books — Old  and  Rare  in  Antiques  for  Septem¬ 
ber  *  the  mention  of  the  engraving  “Franklin  at  the 
Court  of  France”  has  brought  from  Mr.  Benjamin  A. 
Jackson,  of  Providence,  an  amplifying  letter  which 
belongs  to  the  Attic  circle. 

After  observing  that  the  engraving,  either  in  black 
and  white  or  in  the  limited  hand-colored  edition,  is 
fairly  familiar  to  the  public,  Mr.  Jackson  suggests 
that  probably  few  have  seen  the  prospectus.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  two  of  the  six  pages  of  this  pamphlet  Mr. 
Jackson  has  enclosed  with  his  letter.  One  shows  the 
title-page;  the  other  the  wood-block  key  to  the  per¬ 
sonages  depicted  in  the  larger  engraving.  The  latter 
is  here  reproduced. 

Mr.  Jackson  goes  on  to  say:  “The  other  four  pages 
give  short  sketches  of  the  celebrities  illustrated,  whose 
names  are  shown  at  the  right  of  the  picture.  We  learn 

*Page  126. 


from  these  sketches  that  the  Countess  Diana  Polig- 
nac  (No.  8)  was  selected  as  the  moSl  beautiful  woman 
of  the  Court  at  Versailles,  to  place  a  crown  of  laurel 
on  Franklin’s  head,  and  to  imprint  two  kisses  on  each 
cheek. 

“The  Princess  de  Lamballe  (No.  13),  granddaughter 
of  Louis  XIV  and  superintendent  of  the  Queen’s 
household,  here  represented  as  honoring  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  trans-oceanic  republicanism,  was  shortly 
to  suffer  a  terrible  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  republicans  of  her  own  country.  She  was 
murdered  with  atrocities  equal  to  those  of  the  wild¬ 
est:  savages.” 

These  atrocities  the  prospectus  describes  with  a 
measure  of  grewsome  detail  that  will  scarcely  bear 
repetition.  Perhaps,  however,  the  dreadful  recital 
helped  sell  the  engraving  in  which  the  Princess  is  per¬ 
petuated,  forever  fair  and  forever  young,  happily 
bearing  her  floral  tribute  to  a  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  greatness,  the  more  admired  because  the  less 
understood. 

As  for  the  accuracy  of  thelikenesses.  The  prospeCtus 
Slates  that  “the  portraits  are  copied  from  the  orig¬ 
inals  at  Versailles,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  Pal¬ 
ace,  including  draperies,  furniture,  and  architectural 
details  is  faithfully  reproduced.” 

As  issued  the  engraving  occurred  in  four  grades, 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  These  were:  plain 
prints,  India  prints,  colored  copies  and  artist’s  proofs. 
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Construction  of  Early  American  Furniture 

II.  Eighteenth  Qentury  Types 

By  Rachel  C.  Raymond 


IN  so  far  as  concerns  the  American  Colonies,  there 
was,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  little  enjoyment 
of  what  maybe  characterized  as  domestic  luxury.  Such 
I  furniture  as  was  owned  by  the  Colonists  was  devised  with  a 
1  view  to  utilisation  rather  than  to  ostentatious  adornment 
I  of  the  home.  It  was,  therefore,  Sturdily  made,  and,  while  it 
I  was  frequently  enough  decorated  with  carving  or  with  de- 
I  sign  in  color,  or  with  carving  made  more  effective  by  means 
I  of  paint  and  Stain,  its  beauty  was  rather  that  of  honeSt 
I  workmanship  than  of  elegant  design. 

With  the  Stabilization  of  existence  which  came  to  the 
I  Colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century,  came  also  prosperity 
i  which,  in  its  turn,  brought  fairly  general  comfort  and,  in 
i  numerous  instances,  a  high  degree  of  luxury  and  magnifi- 
I  cence.  There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  the  extent  to  which, 
j  during  the  century,  furniture  was  imported  into  America 
|  from  abroad.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  earmarks  by 
'  which  the  casual  observer  is  wont  to  distinguish  between 
!  English  and  early  American  are  not  altogether  trustworthy. 
[I  Some  things  which  are  accepted  as  of  local  origin  were 
I  probably  imported  from  abroad,  and  others,  to  which  their 
|i  owners  point  with  pride  as  imported  by  prosperous  ances- 
ji  tors,  were  doubtless  made  at  home. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  marked  by  the  coming  of 
skilled  English  wood  workers  to  America.  They  settled 
|  wherever  the  density  of  population  was  sufficient  to  give 
I  promise  of  support.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  we  shall 
I  look  for  the  occurrence  of  the  moSt  highly  skilled  workmen 
in  the  coaSlal  towns  and  cities,  which,  being  accessible  to 


trade,  were  firSt  to  prosper.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to 
say  skilled  designers  than  skilled  workmen,  for  the  work¬ 
manship  on  rural  examples  of  eighteenth-century  furniture 
is  characteristically  of  a  high  order;  whereas,  in  such  cases, 
the  designs  are  seldom  distinguished  other  than  by  faithful 
adherence  to  the  forms  and  proportions  of  worthy  pro¬ 
totypes. 

Of  these  lesser  cabinet  makers  more  should  be  known, 
more,  indeed,  may  in  time  be  known  through  the  Study  of 
old  documents  in  the  form  of  diaries,  letters,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  local  newspapers  and  directories.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn,  through  inventories  and  teStaments,  of 
what  items  certain  persons,  at  various  times,  owned  by 
way  of  furniture.  It  is  far  more  important  to  learn  whence 
these  items  were  secured.  For  the  source  of  a  thing  is  usu¬ 
ally  of  greater  moment  than  is  its  ownership  or  its  eventual 
disposal.  In  fact,  these  latter  concerns  are  of  real  value 
only  as  they  assist  in  throwing  light  on  the  source,  the 
creative  beginning,  of  the  thing. 

Correcflly  to  classify  and  to  appraise  American  furniture 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore,  we  need  to  know  more 
specifically  of  the  men  who  made  it  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  worked.  For  example,  to  what  extent  did 
the  ships’  carpenters  of  the  ship-building  towns  turn  their 
idle  hours  to  furniture  making;  and  what  kind  of  furniture 
did  they  produce?  Again,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a  common 
cuStom  for  itinerant  cabinet  makers  to  tour  the  country 
diStricfts  and  to  supply  families  with  furniture  made  from 
home-grown  wood  and  wrought  on  the  premises  to  meet 


Sheraton  Chair 

Compare  opposite  page,  Fig.  ib. 

Metropolitan  Museum 


Hepplewhite  Chair 

Compare  oppositepage,.F7g'./<2.  Notice 
the  use  of  glue  blocks  as  shown  in 
Fig.  id. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 


Chippendale  Chair 


Compare  with  Fig.  ic.  Fig  75  shows 
both  slip  and  plain  seat.  The  former 
is  used  here. 

Metropolitan  Museum 
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specific  needs  ?  And  again,  to  what  extent,  in  the  South,  was 
a  cabinet-maker  a  regular  part  of  any  great  establishment 
and  what  kind  of  service  did  he  perform  for  his  employers? 
Did  he  make  much  of  the  furniture  for  the  mansion  house, 
or  was  this  mainly  imported  from  abroad?  There  is  much 
hearsay  discussion  of  these  points:  but  where  are  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  case,  and  where  the  pieces  whose  origin  they 
substantiate  ? 

NOTES* 

I.  Period  Eighteenth  Century  (characterized  by  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  strength  of  glue,  and  furniture  was  designed  along 
more  comfortable  lines,  making  the  cabinet  work  more 
complicated). 

II.  Important  materials — walnut  (solid  and  veneer),  maple, 
cherry,  mahogany  (solid  and  veneer),  curly  maple,  and  birch. 
Ash  was  used  in  Windsor  chairs. 

III.  Joints. 

A.  Mortise  and  tenon  (with  or  without  draw  pin)  continued 
for  general  use. 

1.  Row  back  and  splat  in  Chippendale  type  chairs  (Fig. 
ic). 

2.  Flat  Stretchers  in  chairs  (Fig.  id). 

3.  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  chair  backs(E7g\  la  and  lb). 

4.  Arms  (Fig.  17). 

5.  Lid  to  desk  had  ends  mortised  on. 

B.  Dovetail. 

1.  In  drawer  but  more  carefully  made  (Fig.  3). 

2.  Rails  between  drawers  (Fig.  4). 

3.  Top  dovetailed  into  sides  (Figs.  4  and  6). 

4.  Feet  on  tripod  table  dovetailed  into  centre  leg  (Fig.  / 1) 

C.  Tongue  and  groove. 

1.  Panel — mouldings  were  usually  on  frame  or  in  surface 
of  panel  (Fig.  16),  but  sometimes  were  separate. 


D.  Socket. 

1.  W  indsor  chair  entirely  constructed  with  socket  joint. 

2.  Turned  Stretchers  in  chairs. 

3.  Finials. 

E.  Glue  (glue  blocks  were  very  important  in  the  eighteenth 
century). 

1.  Groove  joint. 

2.  Glue  block  attached  top  to  case  (Fig.  5). 

3.  Held  panels  in  place  (Fig.  3). 

4.  Field  mirror  in  place  (Fig.  14b). 

5.  Strengthened  flush  joint  with  glue  block  (Fig.  8). 

6.  Corner  blocks  Strengthened  frame  of  chair  (Fig.  id). 

7.  Attached  bracket  feet  to  case  (Figs.  2  and  9)  (with  glue 
blocks). 

8.  Mouldings  glued. 

9.  Glue  block  held  jig-sawed  decoration  on  Chippendale 
mirror  (Fig.  14a  and  b). 

F.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Drop-leaf  tables  always  had  rule  joint. 

a.  Bracket  (Fig.  12b). 

b.  Leg  swinging  (Fig.  I2d). 

c.  Top  pivoted  card  table  (Fig.  12a).  Hinge  (Fig.  7). 

d.  Pinned  rail  (Fig.  12c). 

2.  Desk  tops — slant  (Fig.  6). 

3.  Secretary  desk  and  card  table,  hinged  tops.  Hinge 
(Fig-  7)- 

4.  Tip-top  table. 

5.  Veneer  (Fig.  13a  and  b)  and  inlay. 

6.  Tambour  doors — narrow  Strips  of  wood  glued  to" can¬ 
vas  (Fig.  10). 

7.  Bed  poSts  screwed  to  rails  with  bed  bolts  (Fig.  18). 

8.  Glass  in  cabinet  doors  attached  to  mouldings  with 
putty  (Fig.  2). 


2.  Rails  between  drawers  in  case 
work  (Fig.  2). 

3.  Bottom  to  drawer  panelled  into 
front  and  sides  and  backfE/g^). 

4.  Back  in  case  work  panelled  into 
sides. 

5.  Shelves  grooved  into  sides. 

*The  discussion  of  seventeenth  century  types 
occurred  in  Antiques  for  September,  p.  120. 


9.  Mirrors  set  in  rabbet  of  frame  and 
backed  with  wood  screwed  to  frame 
(Fig.  14b). 

10.  Upholstered  seats  (Fig.  75). 

11.  Fronts  of  case  work — cut  in  one 
piece  (Fig.  19). 

a.  Serpentine. 

b.  Block. 

c.  Swell. 

d.  Bombe  or  kettle. 

12.  Halved  joint  in  mirror  frames  (Fig. 
13,  a  and  b). 


Block-Front  Scrutoire  (1750-75) 

Compare  Fig.  79  of  the  plate. 

Metropolitan  Museum 


Scrutoire 

Note  especially  the  foot  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

Metropolitan  Museum 


Chippendale  Card  Table 
Note  Fig.  12a,  b,  c,  and  d. 

Courtesy  of  Augustus  W.  Clark 
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Tent-Stitch  Work 


By  Helen  Bowen 


IN  connection  with  the  fashion  of  collecting  tapestries, 
which  has  been  marked  in  recent  years,  has  come  a  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  the  needlework  hangings  and  furni¬ 
ture  covers  of  the  kind  sometimes  called  needle  tapestries , 
in  which  a  coarse 
canvas  ground  is 
entirely  covered  by 
close-set  Stitches  of 
wool  or  silk.  In  sales 
announcements, 
such  items  as  a 
Charles  II  panel  in 
needlework ,  a  Louis 
XV  armchair  mgros 
and  petit  point  and 
a  Queen  Anne  foot¬ 
stool  in  needle  point 
appear  side  by  side 
with  hangings  from 
the  French  and 
Flemish  looms,  and 
command  similar 
prices.  As  seen  in 
pictures,  this  kind 
of  needlework — 
for  all  these  terms 
are  used  for  juSt  the 
one  kind-— looks 
much  like  tapeStry, 
but  the  difference 
between  the  work 
of  the  loom  and 
that  of  the  needle 
is  clear  when  the 
two  products  are 
placed  side  by  side. 

The  names  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  kind  of 
needlework  vary 
more  than  the 
stitches  used. 

Needle-point  is  a 
term  which  has  re¬ 
cently  become  com¬ 
mon,  but  it  is  confusing  because  it  has  also  long  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  laces  made  with  the  needle.  It  also  lacks  defining 
power,  as  it  means  merely  needle-flitch,  and  is  also  open  to 
objection  as  an  Anglo-French  compound.  If  one  insists  on 
using  French,  why  not  take  the  French  of  Paris  instead  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  say  point  de  tapisserie  or  points  comptes  ? 
These  terms  are  used  by  Ernest  Lefebure  in  his  invaluable 
Broderies  et  Dentelles ,  and  are  both  descriptive  and  exaCt; 
for  the  flitches  are  intended  to  look  like  tapestry  and  are 
measured  by  the  mesh  of  the  canvas  on  which  they  are  set. 
Petit  point  is  used  for  the  small  stitch  which  crosses  one 


Fig.  1  —  The  Absalom  Panel 

In  silk  and  wool,  with  painted  wax  faces.  Attributed  to  the  period  of  Charles  II,  but  possibly 
earlier.  Owned  by  Mrs.  Everett  Morss. 


mesh  of  the  canvas,  and  gros  point  for  the  larger  stitch 
which  crosses  two  meshes. 

In  English  the  older  terms  are  canvas  work ,  needle-tapes¬ 
try  ,  and  cushion  work ,  the  laft  a  translation  of  opus  pulvi- 

narium ,  a  term 
given  in  the  Middle- 
ages  to  all  the  flitch¬ 
es  measured  by  the 
canvas  mesh.  Cross- 
stitch  is  one  of  these ; 
another  is  an  up¬ 
right  flitch  com¬ 
monly  called  Gobe¬ 
lin  stitch ;  but  the 
flitch  mofl  gener¬ 
ally  used  is  a  diag¬ 
onal,  like  the  firft 
half  of  a  cross¬ 
flitch,  for  which  the 
English  name  has 
always  been  tent- 
stitch.  All  of  the 
pieces  here  illus¬ 
trated  are  of  tent- 
flitch,  though  one 
has  some  other 
stitches  combined 
with  it.  Tent-flitch 
includes  both  gros 
and  petit  point , 
which  seem  to  have 
no  equivalent  Eng¬ 
lish  names. 

Tent-flitch  seems 
to  have  originated, 
very  early,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  have 
spread  from  there 
to  Europe,  perhaps 
during  the  Roman 
Empire,  perhaps 
later.  It  was,  and 
ftill  is,  used  in  so 
many  countries 

that  the  origin  and  date  of  a  piece  can  be  judged  only  by 
the  character  of  its  design;  and  that  has  its  uncertainties, 
since  the  work  of  one  period  or  country  influences  that  of 
another  mofl  capriciously. 

This  capriciousness  is  intensified,  perhaps,  by  the  facfl 
that  needlework  has  been  primarily,  in  all  times,  a  house¬ 
hold  induflry.  The  miflress  of  one  household  might  cling 
to  old  patterns  while  another  reached  out  eagerly  for  new. 
A  foreign  bride  or  a  returned  traveller  might  introduce 
Dutch  or  Italian  or  French  ways  into  a  manor  in  Devon. 
Royal  marriages,  it  is  well  known,  brought  many  a  foreign 
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Spanish  or  Portuguese  wool  work. 


fashion  in  their  train.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  con-  Henri  II  was  Mary’s  French  father-in-law,  and  she  was  one 
nedtion,  that  one  of  the  tent-Slitch  pieces  said  to  have  been  of  the  group  of  lovely  young  princesses  who  practised  their 
worked  by  Mary  Oueen  of  Scots  has  the  same  coloring  as  needlework  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Catherine  de  Medici, 
a  Henri  II  panel  in  the  Dutch  Room  at  Fenway  Court.*  herself  a  devotee  of  the  art. 

*The  residence  and  private  art  museum  of  Mrs.  “Jack”  Gardner  of  Boston.  In  general,  the  designs  for  teilt-Stltch  work  follow  those 


Fig. j  —  A  Persian  Piece 

In  silk  with  color  and  design  similar  to  those  of  Persian  silk  rugs.  Owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Gair  Macomber 
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of  the  tapestries  and  other  textiles  of  the  same  periods  and 
places.  The  pieces  pictured  here,  which  were  all  shown  in 
BoSton  this  year  at  the  Studio  of  Miss  Amelia  Muir  Bald¬ 
win,  are  good  examples  of  this  general  rule. 

The  Persian  piece  {Fig.  j)  is  done  in  silk.  In  design  and 
coloring  it  is  as  like  a  Persian  silk  rug  as  the  piece  from  the 
Caucasus  {Fig.  6),  also  silk,  is  like  the  rugs  of  that  region, 

Iwith  their  mingling  of  the  bold  coloring  and  geometric  de¬ 
signs  of  Turkey  with  the  floral  patterns  and  colors  of 
Persia.  The  long  woolen  runner  {Fig.  2),  of  which  a  portion 
.  is  shown  here,  is  probably  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  and  in  its 
red  and  green  on  a  mustard  ground  quite  suggests  the  color¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  rugs  of  Alpuj arras  shown  in  Antiques  for 
March,  1922. 

In  the  Absalom  panel  {Fig.  /),  the  design  is  mainly  in 
wool  on  a  silk  background,  but  the  faces  are  made  of  painted 
wax.  Here,  too,  several  other  flitches  are  added  to  the  gros 
and  petit  point.  This  piece  has  been  assigned  to  Charles 
II’s  reign  (1660-1685),  but  in  costume,  coloring  and  the 
huddled,  confused  look  of  the  design,  as  well  as  its  naivete,  it 
more  closely  resembles  Tudor  work  of  the  previous  century. 


Though  tent-ftitch  work  was  probably  made  in  Europe 
at  lea£t  from  the  Middle  Ages  on,  little  survives  that  is 
earlier  than  the  sixeenth  century,  when  it  was  consider¬ 
ably  used  for  cushions  and  hangings,  and  was  worked  in 
wool  and  silk,  with  gold  and  silver  threads  introduced. 
Figure  pieces  had  the  drawing  and  coloring  of  the  tapes¬ 
tries  of  the  time,  or  were  even  more  naive.  Some  pieces  were 
symbolic  or  heraldic.  Interlacings  of  flowering  or  fruit¬ 
laden  branches  were  used  to  frame  scenes  or  heraldic  de¬ 
signs.  In  A.  V.  Kendrick’s  Book  of  Old  English  Embroidery 
occur  plates  of  six  pieces  of  sixteenth-century  needle-tap¬ 
estries,  nearly  all  of  which  have  interlaced  branches.  One, 
bearing  the  monogram  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  the 
rose,  thistle,  and  lily  in  the  spaces  formed  by  the  interlac¬ 
ings,  except  in  the  centre,  in  which  appears  a  plain  Stone 
well-head  surmounted  by  two  frogs.  One  would  like  to  know 
the  meaning  of  that.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  pun¬ 
ning  allusion  to  Bothwell.  But  why  frogs? 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  as  the  use  of  upholstered 
chairs  and  settees  rapidly  increased,  tent-Stitch  was  used 
more  and  more  for  covers.  To  accord  with  dark  oak  furni- 


Fig.  4 — -A  Louis  XIV  Chair  Cover 

Softly  harmonious  colors.  Perhaps  this  chair  should  be  classified  as  a  tran¬ 
sition  piece,  since  the  emphasis  on  curved  lines,  and  the  deep  apron  suggest 
the  Louis  XV  period,  while  the  high  back  and  the  leg  Stretchers  point  to 
the  previous  reign.  Owned  by  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer. 


Fig.  5  —  A  Stuart  Chair  Cover  ( modern  copy) 

Bright  colors  on  a  dark  ground.  This  type  of  chair  shows  mingling  of  French 
and  Flemish  influences.  Owned  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Newell. 
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ture  of  England  dark  backgrounds  with  designs  in  bright 
colors  were  popular.  Sometimes  these  designs  were  of  small 
flowers  thickly  scattered  on  the  surface,  as  in  a  settee  at 
Fenway  Court,  but  others  display  large  dowers  and  birds, 
such  as  the  one  shown  here,  a  modern  copy,  worked  by 
Mrs.  James  M.  Newell,  of  a  Charles  11  chair  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  (Fig.  5). 

In  France,  with  the  light  brown  of  the  native  walnut, 
brown  or  tan  grounds  with  designs  in  harmonious  shades 
of  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow  prevailed  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  is  a  sofa  in  Fen¬ 
way  Court,  worked  by  the  nuns  of  Rocroi  in  1620,  with 
these  “tapestry  colors”  in  a  charming  design  of  oblong 
dgure  scenes  separated  by  straight-edged  doral  bands.  The 
Louis  XIV  chair  shown  here  {Fig. ./),  one  of  a  pair  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  is  in  somewhat  lighter 
shades  of  the  same  colors. 

The  connection  between  designs  for  woven  and  needle 
tapeStries  was  very  close  in  France,  as  Louis  XIV  had  an 
embroiderer’s  atelier  adjoining  those  of  the  weavers  at 
Gobelin,  where  the  designers  were  court  artiSts.  During 
this  reign  both  materials  show  the  same  Stateliness  of  de¬ 
sign,  richness  of  color,  and  use  of  emblems  of  royal  power. 
These  characteristics  gave  way  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  florid  curves,  the  voluptuous  Louis  XV 
“Loves  in  a  riot  of  light, 

Roses,  and  vaporous  blue,” 


as  those  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  Straighter  lines,  more  soph¬ 
isticated  colorings,  and  delicately  fantastic  designs  of  Marie 
Antoinette’s  day.  She  was  fond  of  point  de  tapis serie,  and 
increased  its  vogue. 

In  England,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  designs  fol¬ 
lowed  somewhat  the  same  course.  Mythological,  pastoral, 
and  Chinese  scenes,  more  or  less  mixed,  were  popular. 
The  vogue  for  tent-Stitch  rather  waned  toward  the  end 
of  the  century,  however,  as  satins  and  brocades  gained 
preference  as  coverings  for  the  spindle-legged  furniture  of 
the  day. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  tent-Stitch  nearly  met  a  vio¬ 
lent  death  in  the  aniline  agonies  of  “Berlin  wool  work,” 
and  has  only  lately  been  revived.  Some  delightful  designs 
in  charming  coloring  are  now  being  produced. 

Tent-Stitch  was  used  in  all  periods  for  many  small  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  bags,  pocket-books,  covers  for  books  and 
boxes,  and  the  like.  The  collector  who  enjoys  picking  up 
little  things  of  choice  design  will  find  mucli  to  interest  him 
in  this  field.  If  he  is  desirous  of  more  detailed  information 
he  will  find  it  in  the  following  books: 

Kendrick,  A.  V. — Book  of  Old  English  Embroidery . 

Pesel,  Louisa — Stitches  from  Eastern  Embroidery . 

Head — Lace  and  Embroidery  Collector. 

Lacroix,  P. — Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Lefebure,  Broderie  et  Dentelles. 


Fig.  6 — A  Caucasian  Piece 

Type  similar  to  Figure  J.  but  showing  the  bolder  Turkish  design  and  color.  Owned  by  Mr.  Macomber 
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Shaving  Kit  About  1804 

All  articles  except  razors  are  from  the  collection  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 


Old  Sheffield  Razors 

By  Henry  T.  Lummus 

Illustrations  from  the  author  s  collection 


WHILE  the  title  of  this  article  seems  to  designate 
a  narrow  field,  it  is  not  so  narrow  as  might  ap¬ 
pear.  There  were  no  American  razors,  as  far  as 
known,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  some  immigrants  from  Sheffield  began  to  make  cut¬ 
lery  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  French,  Swiss,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Swedish  razors  were  uncommon  in  America  before 
the  Civil  War.  English  razors  marked  London  or  Liverpool 
are  sometimes  found,  but  often  were  really  made  in  Shef¬ 
field.  Nine-tenths  of  the  razors  used  in  America  before  the 
Civil  War  were  made  in  Sheffield,  England,  and  bore  the 
name  or  trade-mark  of  some  Sheffield  manufacturer. 

Seventeenth-century  razors  muSt  exist  in  America,  but 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  ascribe  to  any  razor  which  I  have 
seen  a  date  prior  to  our  Revolutionary  War.  Possibly  there 
was  little  change  in  Style  for  many  years  before  that.  In  fix¬ 
ing  dates,  family  tradition  is  of  little  value;  a  museum  re¬ 
cently  marked  a  razor  as  having  been  carried  through  the 
Revolution,  regardless  of  the  faCt  that  it  bore  the  Stamp  of 
a  Sheffield  maker  who  was  not  born  until  1800. 

The  Civil  War  marks  the  end  of  the  collector’s  interest. 
By  that  time,  the  craze  for  “hollow-ground”  razors  had 
arisen,  and  the  Styles,  and  often  the  workmanship,  had  be¬ 
come  inferior.  Not  long  afterwards  the  old-Style  blade, 
wedge-shaped  if  looked  at  from  the  end,  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  modern,  thin-bladed  concaved  razor,  usually 
of  German  manufacture,  which  reigned  until,  in  Still  more 
recent  days,  the  majority  of  young  American  men  began 
to  hoe  their  faces  with  “safety”  razors — a  process  that 
bears  the  same  relation  to  shaving  as  clam-digging  bears  to 
dry-fly  fishing.  No  better  shaving  instrument  than  a  good 
old  wedge-shaped  razor  was  ever  made. 


By  analogy  to  other  antiques,  an  old  razor  of  good  Style, 
in  proof  condition,  with  the  original  polish  unimpaired  by 
grinding,  excessive  honing,  or  ruSt,  and  with  a  perfect  orig¬ 
inal  handle,  is  a  prize.  But  such  a  condition  rarely  obtains, 
and  usually  the  grinder  muSt  be  employed  to  reStore  the 
blade  by  removing  the  ruSt  and  grinding  out  the  long  bevel 
caused  by  many  years  of  honing.  The  collector  is  fortunate 
if  no  change  of  shape  has  resulted.  The  advice  of  barbers  or 
grinders  muSt  not  be  relied  upon  in  restoring  a  razor,  for 
moSt  of  them  are  ignorant  of  periods,  of  blades  or  handles, 
and,  left  to  their  own  devices,  are  likely  to  return  an  old 
blade  concaved,  or,  at  the  beSt,  “half-concaved,”  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  new  celluloid  handle. 

After  the  blade  has  been  restored,  the  handle  should  be 
cleaned  inside  and  out  with  a  small,  Stiff  brush,  soap  and 
water,  and  thoroughly  dried.  If  broken,  the  handle  may 
sometimes  be  repaired  by  riveting.  Often  a  good  blade  will 
be  found  minus  a  handle.  In  such  case  a  handle  of  the  same 
period,  taken  from  some  blade  which  has  been  concaved  or 
worn  out,  may  be  attached,  care  being  taken  to  match  the 
rivets.  Of  course,  such  composite  razors  are  not  eSteemed 
as  highly  as  good  original  specimens. 

Razors  with  inscriptions  of  historical  or  other  interest  on 
blade  or  handle,  and  those  which  show  in  blade  and  handle 
a  high  quality  of  workmanship,  are  preferred  by  collectors. 
The  quality  of  the  Steel  is  of  importance,  for  the  true  col¬ 
lector  shaves  with  every  razor  in  his  collection.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  no  way  to  discover  the  quality  of  the  Steel  by 
the  appearance  of  the  blade.  Yet  in  my  ignorance  of  chem¬ 
istry  I  cherish  the  belief — possibly  the  superstition — that 
opalescent  discolorations,  and  black  ruSt  rather  than  red, 
are  favorable  signs  in  an  old  blade. 
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A.  Date  1775 .  Maker,  George  Smith  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  1770-1785.  Trademark,  cross  and  “  Smith.”  Handle,  black  horn,  metal  end. 

B.  Date  1780.  Maker,  John  Shepherd,  Sheffield,  1770-1795.  Trademark,  crown  and  “  Wolf.”  Inscription,  “  Acier  fondu.”  Handle,  bone. 

C.  Date  1790.  Maker,  Staniforth,  Parkin  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  1785-1800.  Trademark,  “Parkin.”  Inscription,  “Acier  fondu.”  Handle,  mottled  horn. 


Certain  blades  are  almost  invariably  worthless,  such  as 
the  late,  cheap  specimens  etched  with  a  full-length  por¬ 
trait  of  “Washington,  Champion  of  Liberty,”  and  those 
made  by  Frederick  Reynolds.  Razors  which  have  become 
misshapen  by  wear  or  deep  ruSt,  or  which  have  been  muti¬ 
lated  by  concaving,  are  worthless  to  the  collector.  Razors 
which  bear  no  maker’s  name  or  trademark  are  not  much 
esteemed.  In  expressing  these  opinions,  I  have  regard  for 
the  judgment  of  the  few  collectors  known  to  me;  their 
number  is  too  small  to  have  created  any  wide  opinion  or 
any  considerable  values. 


Old  Sheffield  razors  may  be  arranged  in  three  main  peri¬ 
ods:  (1)  Prior  to  1800;  (a)  from  1800  to  1833;  and  (3) 
from  1833  to  the  American  Civil  War.  These  periods  have 
been  determined  by  comparing  thousands  of  specimens  of 
many  makes  with  data  gleaned  from  directories  and  his¬ 
tories  of  Sheffield,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  from  the  Stamps 
on  the  razors.  The  dates  of  razors  and  of  the  business  ca¬ 
reers  of  makers,  given  in  this  article,  are  only  approximate¬ 
ly  correCt;  it  muSt  be  left  to  some  Student  in  Sheffield,  with 
access  to  original  sources,  to  write  the  exaCt  and  scholarly 
history  which  the  cutlery  trade  deserves. 
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Razors  of  a  period  prior  to  1800  have  no  shoulder  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  bottom  of  the  tang  from  the  blade,  and  to  keep 
the  thumb  from  being  cut  on  the  sharp  edge;  the  edge  and 
the  bottom  of  the  tang  form  an  almost  unbroken  line.  The 
end  of  the  tang,  which  projects  beyond  the  handle,  is  beat¬ 
en  out  wide  and  thin,  and  is  even  shorter  than  in  razors  of 
the  next  later  period. 

In  razors  of  the  Revolutionary  time,  a  slight  hollow  in 
the  back  of  the  blade,  near  the  toe,  may  be  seen.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century  this  hollow  disappears  and  the 
razors  become  smaller.  Many  eighteenth-century  razors 
areStamped  “caSiSleel”  or  “acier  fondu,”  which  dates  them 
later  than  1772,  as  the  commercial  use  of  caSt  steel ,  which 
gave  Sheffield  cutlery  its  supremacy,  did  not  begin  until 
that  date.  Ox-horn  handles— -yellow,  black,  or  mottled  in 
imitation  of  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  often  in¬ 
laid  with  metal  Stars 
or  other  ornaments 
—are  common  ly  seen 
on  18th-century 
blades,  although 
handles  of  tortoise¬ 
shell  and  bone- — not 
ivory— -occur. 

About  1800,  a 
shoulder,  small  at 
firSt,  but  later  more 
pronounced,  ap¬ 
peared  between  the 
bottom  of  the  tang 
and  the  blade,  and 
the  blade  thus  as¬ 
sumed  a  shape  more 
like  that  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  razor.  The  end 
of  the  tang,  which 
projects  beyond  the 
handle,  gradually 
became  longer, 
thicker,  and  more 
massive,  but  re- 
I  tained  its  wide, 
beaten-out  appear¬ 
ance  until  1 833.  Col¬ 
lectors  speak  of  razors  prior  to  1833  as  “flat-tang  razors.” 

Razors  from  1800  to  1815  were  invariably  small,  but 
some  after  1815  were  large.  About  1810,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  some  of  the  razors  had  straight  handles  with 
square  ends  at  the  toe.  Ox-horn  handies  remained  the  ordi¬ 
nary  standard,  but  inlaying  with  metal,  common  in  the 
preceding  century,  gradually  went  out  of  fashion.  Ivory 
came  into  use  for  fine  handles.  All  through  this  second  pe¬ 
riod,  and  even  later,  horn  handles  were  often  pressed  so  as 
to  show  hunting  scenes,  artiStielLfigures,  or  the  features  of 
popular  heroes.  English  manufacturers  permitted  no  loyal 
prejudices  to  interfere  with  the  portrayal  of  American  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  who  had  recently  fought  againSt  England 
in  the  War  of  1812.* 

*The  same  lack  of  prejudice  is  observable  in  the  Staffordshire  and  Liverpool 
potters  who  produced  patriotically  decorated  wares  for  the  American  market 
after  both  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812. 


About  1800,  the  use  as  trademarks  of  the  geographical 
names,  like  the  famous  mark  “Bengali”  of  the  Cadman 
firm,  and  the  meaningless  words  and  combinations  of  let¬ 
ters  and  signs,  common  in  the  eighteenth  century,  went  out 
of  fashion,  and  the  surname  of  the  maker,  with  or  without 
the  initial  of  his  Christian  name,  became  the  cuStomary 
mark.  For  example,  Thomas  Warburton  changed  his  mark 
from  “Lisbon”  to  “Warburton.”  In  1814  Rhodes  &  Cham¬ 
pion  began  to  make  razors  with  thin  Steel  blades  inserted  in 
a  thick  back  and  tang  of  copper  alloy,  contending  that 
such  blades  could  be  made  more  uniform  in  temper;  but 
tills  style  does  not  appear  to  have  been  highly  successful. 

The  sub-period  between  1820  and  1833  is  one  of  the 
moSt  interesting  to  the  collector.  Although  Ebenezer 
Rhodes,  about  1821,  wrote  an  article  deploring  the  decay 

of  the  art  of  razor 
making,  the  faCt  is 
that  no  finer  or  more 
beautiful  razors 
were  ever  made 
than  those  dating 
between  1820  and 
1833.  In  1821, 
Joseph  Rodgers  and 
Sons  secured  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  cutlers 
to  His  MajeSty  King 
George  IV,  an  honor 
which  encouraged 
them  to  greater 
efforts  and  Stimu¬ 
lated  their  competi¬ 
tors.  About  that 
time  arose  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  scoring  the 
top  and  bottom  of 
the  tang  with  file- 
cuts  or  flutings  to 
keep  the  fingers 
from  slipping,  and  of 
Stamping  the  initial 
of  the  sovereign 
(G  R,  which  became 
WR  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  William  IV 
in  1830,  and  V  R  when  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  began 
in  1837). 

In  1820  the  great  scientist,  Michael  Faraday,  discovered 
a  way  to  add  about  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  silver  to 
cast  Steel,  which,  he  thought,  improved  its  quality;  but  the 
existence  of  silver  in  all  the  razors  marked  “silver  Steel” 
may  well  be  doubted.  Many  blades  of  the  1820-1833  period 
had  mottoes  or  “cutlers’  posies”  Stamped  on  them,— -such 
as  “Old  English,”  “Try  me  one  term,”  and  “You  lather 
well  and  I’ll  shave  well.”  During  this  period  began  the 
manufacture  of  sets  of  seven  blades,  etched  on  the  backs 
with  the  days  of  the  week,  all  fitting  into  one  tang  and 
handle. 

During  the  reign  of  William  IV,  probably  about  1833, 
the  third  period  began.  Its  distinguishing  mark  is  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  wide,  beaten-out  end  of  the  tang.  From 


D.  Date  z'/pp.  Maker,  Clark  &  Hall,  Sheffield,  1757-1823.  Inscription,  “Clark  &  Hall,  ca£t  Seel.” 
Handle,  mottled  horn.  Blade  etched  with  floral  design. 

E.  Date  1801.  Maker,  Samuel  Norris,  Sheffield,  1795-1815.  Trademark,  star  and  “P.”  Inscription, 
“Cast  gleel.”  Handle,  yellow  horn. 

F.  Date  1 8 to.  Maker,  William  Greaves,  Sheffield  1780-1816.  Inscription,  UW.  Greaves,  warranted.” 
Handle,  black  horn,  pressed  to  show  fox  hunt. 


H.  Date  1815.  Maker,  William  Greaves,  supra.  Inscription,  “W.  Greaves.”  Handle,  tortoise  shell. 

I.  Date  /8/S.  Maker,  Jonathan  Hall,  Sheffield,  1795-1830.  Inscription,  “I.  Hall.”  Handle,  ivory. 

G.  Date  / 8/S .  Maker, - Milns,  London.  Inscriptions,  “Milns,  London,”  “Superior.”  Handle,  unknown  material,  pressed  to  show,  on 

mark  side,  thirteen  £tars  and  “E  pluribus  unum,”  “Jackson”  and  portrait,  and  American  eagle;  on  pile  side,  liberty  cap  and“Liberty,” 
“Decatur”  and  portrait,  and  anchor. 
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L.  Date  Z828.  Maker,  John  Barber, Sheffield,  18 10-1834.  Trademark, square  and  compasses.  Inscription, “John  Barber, silver  steel.”  Handle, ivory. 
K.  Date  /820.  Maker, Naylor  &  Sanderson, Sheffield, 1810^1830.  Inscriptions, “N.  &  S,”  and  “Patent.”  Handle, black  horn.  Copper  back  and  tang. 
J.  Date  z8/8.  Maker,  Robert  Wade,  Sheffield,  1810-1818.  Inscription,  “Wade.”  Handle,  black  horn. 
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M.  Date  1828.  Maker,  unknown,  Sheffield.  Trademark,  “Packwood.”  Inscription,  “I  am  good,  I  can’t  be  better,  I  tell  you  by  letter.”  Handle,  black  horn. 

N.  Date  1830.  Maker,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Sheffield,  1829-1837.  Inscription,  ‘‘Jonathan  Hunt  patent.”  Seven  blades,  etched  on  back  with  days  of  the  week, 

fitting  into  one  tang  and  knife  handle,  all  in  box. 

O.  Date  1830.  Maker,  William  Greaves  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  1816-1850.  Inscriptions,  “W.  Greaves  &  Sons,”  “Ca£t  fteel  warranted.”  Handle,  black  horn, 

pressed  to  show  “Sheaf  Works.” 
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1833  to  1840  the  end  of  the  tang  was  very  slender  and  not 
very  long,  the  tang  often  had  a  scallop  cut  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  handle  was  sharply  pointed.  Later  the  handle  lo^f 
its  sharp  point,  and  the  end  of  the  tang  became  longer  and 
curved.  In  addition  to  materials  previously  used  for  han¬ 
dles,  itag  horn  and  mother-of-pearl  were  sometimes  used. 
One  interesting  6tyle  of  blade,  common  in  the  late  thirties, 
had  the  heel  wider  than  the  toe,  the  back  showing  a  corre¬ 
sponding  variance  in  thickness  so  that  the  blade  would  lie 
flat  on  the  hone. 

The  forties  and  early  fifties  show  a  great  variety  of 
razors.  Among  them  may  be  noted  the  “Straightbacks” 
with  the  toe  wider  than  the  heel,  sometimes  etched  with 
pictures  of  ships  or  railroad  trains;  the  large  blades,  an 
inch  wide  or  even  wider,  variously  Stamped  “Dutchman,” 
“Magnum  Bonum”  or  “For  Barbers’  Use”;  and  the  blades 
with  a  double  scallop  in  the  back  and  the  American  eagle 
Stamped  on  the  side.  Etching,  used  to  some  extent  as  early 
as  1800,  now  succeeded  Stamping  for  marking  blades  with 
“cutlers’  posies.”  One  razor  in  my  collection  bears  the 


words,  “I  guess  I  shall  do,” — apparently  a  Hallamshire  es¬ 
say  at  the  Yankee  vernacular.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the 
retail  customer  was  etched  on  the  blade,  especially  when 
razors  were  made  in  sets.  Some  razors  bear  Masonic  em¬ 
blems. 

To  enumerate  all  the  razor  manufacturers  of  Sheffield,  if 
it  were  possible,  would  require  a  book.  Some  firms  in  exist¬ 
ence  now  have  more  than  a  century  of  successful  business 
behind  them;  other  firms  lived  but  a  few  years.  At  any 
given  time,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  firms  were  engaged 
in  making  razors.  MoSt  of  the  workshops  were  small,  with 
few  workmen.  Space  permits  the  mention  of  only  a  few 
makers,  not  necessarily  the  beSt,  whose  produCt  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  America. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  of  the 
firms  whose  name  is  frequently  found  was  Clark  &  Hall 
{1707-/823).  A  little  later,  razors  made  bv  John  Barber 
(. 1810-1834 )  were  deservedly  popular.  In  1826  five  firms 
were  selected  to  make  specimens  of  cutlery  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Duke  of  York, — Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons,  James 


P.  Date  1830.  Maker,  Charles  Congreve,  Sheffield,  1829-1843.  Inscriptions,  crown  and  “W.  R.  C.  Congreve’s  patent  American  razor,  made  from  Naylor  & 

Co.’s  celebrated  6teel,”  "C.  Congreve’s  patent  American  razor  tempered  by  thermometer.”  Handle,  black  horn.  This  razor  was  exported  by  Naylor  &  Co. 
to  advertise  their  steel  in  America. 

Q.  Date  1833.  Maker,  Charles  Pickslay  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  1832-1843.  Inscription,  Star  and  crescent,  and  “Charles  Pickslay,  manufafturer  to  the  King,  Royal 

York  Works,  Sheffield.”  Handle,  mother-of-pearl. 

R.  Date  2833.  Maker,  Colley  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  1834-1844.  Inscriptions,  “S,”  crossed  pipes,  and  “Colley  &  Co.,  Sheffield,”  “Universally  approved  patent  con¬ 

cave,”  “Silver  combined  with  Steel.”  Handle,  black  horn.  This  razor  has  no  resemblance  to  a  modern  concaved  razor. 


S.  Date  1838.  Maker,  William  Greaves  &  Sons,  supra.  Inscriptions,  fencing  foils  and  “Sheaf  Works,”  W.  Greaves  &  Sons  patent 

protestor.”  Handle,  black  horn,  pressed  to  show,  on  mark  side,  “Royal  letters  patent,”  and,  on  pile  side,  Granted  1799  'm" 
proved  1836.” 

T.  Date  1840.  Maker,  Marshes  &  Shepherd,  Sheffield,  1818-1850.  Inscriptions,  crown  and  “V.  R.  Marshes  &  Shepherd,  Ponds  Works, 

Sheffield.”  Handle,  black  horn,  pressed  to  show,  on  mark  side,  log  cabin,  man  ploughing,  and,  on  a  flag,  Harrison  ;  on  pile  side, 
“Warranted  of  first  rate  quality.”  1 

U.  Date  1842.  Maker,  James  Johnson,  Sheffield,  1818-1853.  Inscription,  “James  Johnson’s  superior  silver  £teel,  Fitzwilliam  Street, 

Sheffield.”  Handle,  ivory. 
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V.  Date  1845.  Maker,  William  &  Samuel  Butcher,  Sheffield,  1830-?  Inscriptions,  “Manufactured  by  Wade  &  Butcher,  Sheffield,”  picture  of  steamboat 

“Ohio.”  Handle,  yellow  horn. 

W.  Date  1845.  Maker,  William  &  Samuel  Butcher,  supra.  Inscription,  “Wade  &  Butcher,  for  barbers  use.”  Handle,  black  horn. 

X.  Date  /84s.  Maker,  Frederick  Fenney,  Sheffield,  1 824-1852.  Inscriptions,  fox  and  “Tally-ho.  F.  Fenney,  Sheffield,  warranted,”  “Adamantine  edge.”  Handle, 

black  horn,  pressed  to  show  fox  and  “Tally-ho  razor.” 

Y.  Date  184J.  Maker,  George  WoCtenholm  &  Son,  Sheffield,  1823  to  date.  Inscriptions,  “George  WoStenholm  &  Son’s  celebrated  I.  XL  razor,  Rockingham 

Works,  Sheffield,”  and  American  eagle  with  “American  razor.”  Handle,  black  horn. 

Z.  Date  1855.  Maker,  Joseph  Mappin  &  Brothers,  Sheffield,  1853-?  Inscriptions,  sun,  and  "Josh.  Mappin  &  Brothers,  No.  32  Norfolk  Street,  Sheffield,” 

and  “Lancet  edge  razor  registered  Jany.  22nd,  1848.”  Handle,  ivory. 


Crawshaw  (the  successor  of  Nowill  &  Kippax),  Thomas 
Champion  &  Son  (formerly  of  Rhodes  &  Champion), 
Thompson  &  Barber,  and  Sansom  &  Sons.  The  laSl  four 
names  are  rarely  found;  my  own  collection  lacks  specimens 
of  the  laSt  two  makers,  although  they  are  known  to  have 
made  razors. 

Three  of  the  greatest  cutlery  firms  date  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  before.  Joseph 
Rodgers  &  Sons  ( 1801  to  date),  successors  to  Maurice  and 
Joseph  Rodgers,  are  Still  one  of  the  leading  cutlery  firms  of 
the  world.  William  Greaves  &  Sons  {1816-1850),  successors 
to  William  Greaves  {1780-1816),  built  the  Sheaf  Works, 
the  firSt  large  faCtory  in  Sheffield,  in  1823-6,  at  a  coil  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  Their  large  product  was  always 
of  the  higheSt  quality.  George  WoStenholm  &  Son  {1825  to 
date),  successors  to  George  Wooten  holm  {1797-1823),  were 
a  large  concern  with  a  great  American  trade. 

Three  other  firms  whose  cutlery  was  in  vogue  in  Amer¬ 
ica  began  business  about  1820.  Joseph  Elliot  {1821-1854), 
succeeded  by  Joseph  Elliot  &  Son,  was  one.  The  second 
was  Frederick  Fenney  {1824-1852).  The  third  was  the 
firm  of  Wade  &  Butcher  {1818-1827),  successors  to  Robert 
Wade,  and  succeeded  by  Butcher,  Brown  &  Butcher 
{1827-1830)  and  William  &  Samuel  Butcher  {from.  1830). 


The  Stamp  has  remained  “Wade  &  Butcher”  to  this  day. 
So  great  was  the  fame  of  this  firm  that  many  people  speak 
of  all  old  Sheffield  razors  as  “Wade  &  Butchers.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  Study  the  work  of  the  cutlers 
who  came  to  America  from  England  about  the  middle  of 
of  the  laSt  century.  For  a  time  some  of  them  imported 
water  from  the  Don  and  the  Sheaf,  under  the  delusion  that 
cutlery  could  not  be  tempered  properly  with  any  other 
water.  A.  Burkinshaw,  of  Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  an 
immigrant  cutler,  showed  where  his  heart  was  by  adopt¬ 
ing  as  his  trademark  the  word  “Exile,”  apparently  descrip¬ 
tive  of  himself.  A  cutler  in  Southbridge,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  other  hand,  adapted  an  English  cuStom  to  the 
principles  of  American  democracy  by  Stamping  his  razors 
“Henry  Harrington,  cutler  to  the  people.” 

Perhaps  an  article  on  razors  ought  to  conclude  with 
defence  or  apology.  Comparisons  are  odorous,  as  Dogberry 
says,  and  in  defending  my  hobby  I  will  not  decry  another’s. 
But  if  forced  to  it  in  self-defence,  I  could  mention  several 
objedts  of  the  collector’s  queSt  that  cannot  compare  in 
beauty  and  utility  with  old  Sheffield  razors. 

[I  should  appreciate  hearing  from  other  razor  collectors,  and  other  persons 
having  fine  specimens — H.  T.  L.,  38  Exchange  Street,  Lynn,  Mass.] 
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Fig.  1  —  Creamer,  Tea  Pot,  and  Sugar  Bowl 

Of  a  set  of  twenty  pieces.  This  is  mo^f  attractive,  with  sprigged  panels,  two  tones  of  deep  rose,  and  coral  pink  lustre. 


Pink  I  Aistre 

By  Daniel  Catton  Rich 

(The  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Emma  B.  Hodge,  Curator  of  Ceramics,  the  Art  Institute, 
Chicago,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  valuable  information  on  the  Staffordshire  potters.) 

(. Illustrations  from  the  collections  of  Mrs.  F.  S.  Fish;  Mrs.  Hugh  Miller;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Tiedemann;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harmon; 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Standfield;  Mrs.  E.  H .  Carleton ,  and  the  author.') 


IN  1816,  Caleb  Adams,  urged  by  his  wife,  Martha,  sent 
to  England  for  a  new  tea  set.  The  old  Chinese  Armorial 
dishes  were  chipped  and  worn,  while  the  new  ware  of 
“floreated  designs  in  pink,”  was  the  talk  of  the  fashionable 
dames  as  they  sipped  their  tea.  What  was  true  of  the 
Adamses,  was  true  of  other  New  England  families.  And  so 
pink  luktre  came  into  its  own,  in  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries,  replacing  the  once-popular 
Lowektoft  and  gracing  many  an  Empire  tea  table. 

The  term  “pink  luktre”  rather  generally  includes  all 
types  of  china  that  are  decorated  with  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  of  precipitated  rose  gold.  It  comprises  the  splotchy 
pink  Sunderland,  and  the  creamy  white  with  golden  pink 
decoration  of  New  Hall.  Tinder  this  general  head,  also, 
comes  the  Staffordshire  printed  ware  employing  luktre 
lines,  the  Caktleford  ware,  and  some  Swansea  ornamented 
with  raised  figures,  coloured  pink. 

This  particular  kind  of  luktre,  so  universally  used  and 
admired,  was  manufactured  only  in  England.  Some  au¬ 
thors  credit  the  great  Josiah  Wedgwood  with  its  invention, 
and  certain  it  is  that  he  employed  it  to  line  shell-shaped 
dishes  at  an  early  date.  Pink  luktre  was  made  sparingly 
from  1780,  until  1800;  from  1800  to  1810  in  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  amounts,  and  from  1810  until  the  decadence  and 
shutting  down  of  many  of  the  plants  in  1830,  it  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  great  quantities,  chiefly  for  the  Dutch  and 
American  trade. 

It  is  a  thin,  irridescent,  metallic  coating  of  deep  rose  or 
pink,  produced  from  gold  thinly  applied.  The  depth  of 
colour  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  gold,  while  the  play 
of  light  comes  from  the  reduction  of  the  metallic  salts  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.* 

*This  is  a  kiln  so  constructed  that  ceramics  fired  in  it  do  not  come  in  direCt 
contaft  with  the  fuel.  The  flame  goes  over  a  fire  bridge  of  brick,  and  is  reflected 
or  reverberated  on  the  material  beneath. 


Pink  luktre  was  mainly  used  to  ornament  tea  sets.  These 
usually  consikted  of  twelve  plates,  often  of  varying  design 
and  pakte;  twelve  cups,  with  or  without  handles,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  deep  saucers;  sugar  bowl,  creamer,  wakte 
bowl  and  tea  pot.  The  cups  without  handles  are  generally 
older  than  the  other  type.  There  is  no  great  difference  in 
the  other  pieces  as  to  period  although  the  helmet  shape 
{Figs.  1  and. 5)  is  the  oldekt,  and  shows  the  influence  of  Lowe- 
ktoft  contours.  Mugs,  intended  for  chocolate,  were  included 
in  some  of  the  later  sets,  and  are  often  quite  charming. 

Besides  these  it  was  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  deco¬ 
rating  occasional  pitchers.  Wine  cups,  salts,  and  punch 
bowls  are  more  rarely  found,  though  I  have  in  mind  a  fine 
punch  bowl,  14  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  deep,  with 
a  design  of  sprigged  luktre  around  the  sides,  the  interior  in 
the  variegated  Sunderland  style. t  Luktre  in  stripes  or  pat¬ 
terns  is  likewise  met  with  in  Staffordshire  cottage  orna¬ 
ments.  “The  Four  Seasons,”  by  Dixon,  Austin  &  Com¬ 
pany  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  kind. 

Of  the  many  factories  making  pink  luktre,  among  the 
mokt  important  are  those  of  Sunderland,  where,  from  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  until  pakt  its  middle 
years,  there  was  a  drive  production  of  various  wares. 
Chaffers,  in  his  Marks  and  Monograms ,  edition  of  1876,  re¬ 
cites  the  names  of  Dixon,  Auktin  &  Company;  Scott 
Brothers  N  Company,  which  in  1837  became  Anthony 
Scott  N  Sons;  Phillips  &  Company,  active  in  1813;  1  homas 
Dawson  &  Company,  and  other  minor  concerns.  All  of 
these  factories  produced  luktre  ware.  Perhaps,  as  is  claimed 
by  some,  Dixon,  Auktin  &  Company  are  to  be  credited  with 
the  major  part  of  the  rose  marbled  ware.  It  is  a  deep  pink, 
splotched  luktre,  this  effeCt  being  obtained  either  by  blow¬ 
ing  on  the  ware  when  wet,  or  bv  the  brush  of  the  workman. 
This  was  very  popular  at  one  time,  and  is  more  commonly 

I  Vases  or  urns  of  classic  outline  and  fine  coloring  occur  in  marbled  pink  lustre. 
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Fig.  2  —  The  Cup  and  Saucer 

At  the  right  is  the  handsomest  cup  and  saucer  of  the  luStre  worker’s  art  I  have  ever  seen.  The  colours  are  brilliant  and  perfectly  blended  into  a  free  and 
beautiful  design. 


found  than  any  other  pink  lustre  today.  It  is  less  carefully 
decorated,  and  is  of  rather  coarse,  yellow  paffe;  two  faffs 
which  detraff  from  its  value. 

The  Sunderland  potteries  also  turned  out  pieces  bearing 
sailor  verses — mugs  and  pitchers  with  quaint  sea  rhymes, 
conceived  in  a  salty  sentimentality  calculated  to  assuage 
the  grief  of  the  Nancy  Lees  who  waved  their  wandering 
Jacks  good-by.  Attractive  as  these  are,  one  of  the  rarest 
achievements  of  Sunderland  is  the  pitcher  beaming  the  en¬ 
graving  of  the  Wear  Bridge  at  North  Hvlton.  This  is  the 
work  of  Phillips  and  Company.  In  the  Mayer  Museum  at 
Hanley  in  Staffordshire  is  a  large  jug  of  this  lustre  ware.  It 
is  creamy  white,  ornamented  with  panels  surrounded  by 
wavy  lines  of  purple.  On  one  side  occurs  a  coloured  view  of 
the  Iron  Bridge  over  the  River  Wear,  and  underneath  it 
the  inscriptions:  “A  South-eaff  view  of  the  Iron  Bridge 
over  the  Wear  near  Sunderland.  Foundation  ffone  laid  by 
R.  Burden,  Esq.,  Sept.  24th,  1793.  Opened  Aug.  9th,  1796.” 
“Nil  Desperandum  Auspice  Deo.”  “Caff:  Iron  214  tons; 


Wrought,  do.,  40;  Height  100  feet;  Span  256,”  and  the 
name  of  its  maker  and  the  pottery  “J.  Phillips,  Hylton 
Pottery.”  The  frontispiece  shows  one  of  these  pitchers 
similar  but  not  identical.  The  background  is  of  spotted 
luffre  and  the  ovals  are  engraved  views. 

The  Caffleford  Pottery,  effablished  in  1770,  produced 
some  pink  luffre  ware,  of  which  the  moff  notable  examples 
are  the  pitchers.  These  have  a  ridged  or  fluted  surface,  and 
nearly  always  carry  decoration  of  a  patriotic  nature.  The 
eagle  and  thirteen  ffars,  in  high  relief,  proud  in  pink  luffre, 
or  a  wobbly  figure  of  Liberty  with  a  flag,  are  among  the  de¬ 
signs  moff  often  encountered.  These  English  conceptions 
of  American  freedom  were  often  further  adorned  with  pink 
monograms  under  the  spout.  Caffleford  pieces  are  rather 
rare  in  this  country,  but  are  always  nicely  coloured,  and 
quaint  in  design.  This  luffre  ware  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
pitted  surface  and  raised,  coloured  designs. 

There  is  another  variety  of  pottery  which,  while  not 
ffriffly  pink  luffre,  combined  the  printed  views  of  Stafford- 


Fig.j  —  Pink  Lustre 

Cheerful  designs  and  pleasing  forms. 
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engraving  in  pink,  displaying  three  orphans  wailing  in  a  ceme¬ 
tery.  It  is  tearfully  inscribed  “The  Mother’s  Grave.’’t  Other 
lachrymose  subjects  are  common.  They  usually  offer  a  weeping 
willow  or  a  tombstone  bearing  the  touching  legend  “To  Lucy  in 
Heaven.”  Patriotic  designs  were  often  tinged  with  grief  too. 
A  rare  pitcher  eight  inches  high,  with  a  medallion,  set  on  a  white 
ground,  shows  a  monument  to  Washington.  On  it  is  a  wretched 
portrait  of  the  Father  of  His  Country,  bearing  a  mo£t  unfatherly 
expression.  At  one  side  is  a  plump  Fame,  weeping  lugubriously. 
At  the  top  appears  the  comforting  assurance,  “Washington  in 
Glory,”  with  its  companion  band  below  which  reads,  “America 
in  Tears.”  On  the  front  is  placed  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Wash¬ 
ingtons;  the  edges  and  handle  have  lustre  lines. 

Many  masonic  and  guild  pitchers  were  sold  in  the  early 

fEarly  nineteenth-century  decoration  in  England  and  America  is  full  of  this  kind  ot 
mawkish  romanticism — a  natural  reaction  from  classical  grandiloquence. 


Fig.  4 


Fig ■  5 

shire,  in  brown,  black,  or  pink,  bright¬ 
ened  with  lines  or  borders  of  the  lustre. 
This  includes  ware  made  at  New  Hall, 
at  Sunderland,  and  at  The  Sheepfold 
Pottery,  by  T.  J.  Rickby.  Some  of 
these  are,  rarely,  inscribed,  “Bendy, 
Wear  and  Browne,  Engravers  and 
Printers,  Shelton  Staffordshire.”  A 
favorite  pattern  shows  a  mother  lang¬ 
uidly  reclining  on  a  chaise  longue, 
playing  with  her  ringletted  daughter 
at  battledore  and  shuttlecock.*  The 
design  is  in  black,  printed  on  a  white 
ground,  and  is  enclosed  in  concentric 
circles  of  pink  lustre.  Figure  8  shows  a 
bowl  of  this  general  sort,  with  an  en- 


*Contemporary  with  mirror  panels  bearing  very 
similar  representations  of  maternal  solicitude. 


Fig.  6  —  Pink  Lustre 

Of  the  three  pieces  shown,  the  tea-pot  is  be3t. 
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nineteenth  century.  Some  quite  handsome  examples  show 
the  symbols  of  the  fraternal  orders.  Hunting  pitchers  are 
not  uncommon  either  and  I  have  seen  one  recently  that  is 
extremely  attractive.  It  is  seven  inches  high  and  displays 
two  raised  figures — engaging,  dotted  luStre  hounds  on  the 
scent.  The  reverse  discloses  a  chimpanzee,  hidden  high  in 
branches,  with  a  malicious  pink  luStre  cocoanut  in  his  arms, 
ready  to  hurl  on  any  unfortunate  pleasure  seekers  below. 

While  many  of  the  foregoing  designs  are  merely  inter¬ 
esting  or  amusing,  the  New  Hall  tea  sets  are  the  triumph 
of  the  luStre  potter’s  art.  In  these  the  pattern  in  luStre  was 
combined  with  colours  to  produce  original  and  charming 
flowers  and  fruit.  These  decorations  are  in  flat  brush  work, 
done  in  enamel  and  luStre  and  are  painted  on  a  ground 
colour  of  ivory.  The  fineSt  of  these  sets  are  light  in  weight, 
of  a  delicate  paSte.  Some  are  signed  “New  Hall,”  in  run¬ 
ning  characters.  Figure  5  illustrates  a  tea  pot  in  New  Hall, 
made  somewhere  before  1825  when  the  faCtory  closed.  The 
design  is  a  good  “flowing”  one,  and  the  helmet  shape  unu¬ 
sually  graceful.  It  is  the  laSt  remnant  of  a  tea  set  brought 
across  the  Alleghanies  in  1832. 

Figure  2  shows  tea  cups  and  saucers  in  a  design  of  bril¬ 
liantly  coloured  flowers,  in  deep  rose  luStre,  set  in  leaves  of 
green, enlivened  with  almoSt  harsh  touches  of  blue.  Figure  1 
illustrates  the  creamer,  sugar  bowl,  and  tea  pot  of  a  won¬ 
derfully  preserved  set  of  twenty  pieces.  The  design  is  a 
charming  motif  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  surprises 
one  by  the  delicacy  of  its  handling.  It  shows  dull  violet  and 
green  in  combination  with  the  luStre,  and  is  a  rare  and 
valuable  acquisition. 

Patterns  are  often  found  utilizing  fruit.  The  Strawberry 
design  is  typical  of  the  beSt  of  these.  Figure  4  shows  a  tiny 
mug  in  this  pattern.  The  little  vines  and  tendrils  are  care¬ 
fully  painted,  and  the  berries  are  achieved  by  the  print  of 
the  thumb  when  the  paint  is  wet. 

But  perhaps  the  moSt  original,  and  naive,  was  the  house 
design.  In  Figure  7  three  variations  are  shown.  The  firSt  is 
a  pitcher  encircled  with  a  band  of  yellow,  with  a  pink  luStre 
dwelling  gaily  painted  on  it.  This  is  more  pretentious  than 
many  found  and  I  am  inclined  to  place  it  a  little  later  than 
the  other  two.  The  petite  maisonette ,  with  the  sloping  roof, 


Fig.  8 — Empire  Grief 

Three  orphans  before  their  mother’s  grave.  A  distant  church  and  funeral  urns, 
complete  the  saddening  picture.  This  ware  was  made  for  sale  to  rather  simple 
folk.  It  illustrates  the  type  of  romanticism  that  developed  concurrently  with 
the  closing  years  of  Empire  Style. 

on  the  mug,  and  the  cup  and  saucer,  with  its  painted  cot¬ 
tages  set  in  panels,  are  entirely  of  luStre  of  unusual  brilliance. 

This  design  is  so  attractive,  and  so  often  really  artistic 
that  it  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  collectors.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  one  collector  who  is  specializing  in  it,  and  very  gay 
her  corner  cupboard  muSt  appear,  full  of  these  shining  but 
tiny  dwellings  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Very  exquisite,  too,  are  the  cups  and  saucers  shown  in 
Figure  3.  Crude  red  luStre  flowers,  with  sea  green  leaves 
bloom  on  some  of  them,  while  others  have  bunches  of 
gaudy  sunflowers  in  orange  and  lilac  pink. 

The  greatest  difficulty  faces  the  collector  in  classifying 
these  designs.  There  are  so  many  and  the  dilemma  is  made  so 
much  worse  by  the  faCt  that  moSt  of  the  pieces  are  unmarked. 
Afewof them  bear  theNewHall  mark  or  “Wood, ’’impressed, 
the  latter  designation  dating  from  1800  to  1819.  The  moSt 
common  mark  is  simply  a  String  of  gold  or  luStre  numerals, 
which  Steadfastly  refuse  to  disclose  the  mySterv  of  their 
meaning.  A  few  pieces  are  marked  for  trade  in  the  States  with 
an  impressed  eagle,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  ignorant¬ 
ly  argued  that  pink  luStre  was  manufactured  in  this  country. 


Fig.  7  —  Pink  Lustre  in  the  House  Design 

To  the  left  is  a  very  English-looking  cottage  with  sloping  roof  and  formal  hedge.  In  the  middle  of  the  group  are  a  cup  and  saucer  with  views  of  a  farm  set  in 
panels.  The  pitcher  at  the  right  is  a  yellow  band  which  flaunts  a  pink  lustre  mansion  with  a  background  of  cubistic  trees. 
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Our  Martial  Pistols 

By  Charles  Winthrop  Sawyer 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


Fig.  i  — Model  1872 
Made  by  Colt.  Length,  12^2 
inches;  length  of  barrel,  7^  inches; 
six  shots.  Calibre  .45,  using  30 
of  black  powder  and  a  .250-grain  conical  bullet, 
arly  called  “Peacemaker,”  and  externally  a  twin 
contemporary,  the  famous  “Frontier.” 

Issued  to  all  branches  of  the  service  alike,  except  that 


GROUP  III.  In  the  modern  period  of  pistol-making 
—  from  1872  to  the  present — no  single  shot  pis¬ 
tols  appear  and  repeaters  appear  in  two  classes 
only.  As  we  examine  the  accompanying  drawings  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  we  shall 
perceive  that  varia¬ 
tions  between  one 
Style  and  its  succes¬ 
sor  lie  in  matters  of 
minor  detail  and 
not  at  all  in  matters 
of  principle  of  either 
construction  or  use. 

The  chief  reason  for 
showing  them  at  all 
is  to  give  complete¬ 
ness  to  the  series, 

and  to  supply  every  requisite  for  judging  the  character  of 
piStol  evolution. 

A  great  change  occurred 
between  Groups  II  and  III. 

With  that  change  fully 
effected,  Stagnation  in  pis¬ 
tol  design  appears  to  have 
set  in.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  “Peacemak¬ 
er”  of  1872  and  the  .145 
Automatic  of  ig2i  is  a 
difference  chiefly  of  date. 

It  is  fair  to  question,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  the  laSt  word 
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the  Artillery  issue  had  a  cyZ-mch  barrel. 
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and  Wesson 
Length,  12^  inches;  length 
of  barrel,  7F2  inches;six  shots. 

Calibre  .45;  weight,  2L2  pounds. 

The  “Schofield”  part  was  the  design  of  the  barrel 
locking  latch. 

A  few  hundred  were  issued  for  trial. 


has  been  said  in  the  matter  of  the  piStol,  whether  this 
weapon  has  reached  its  higheSt  possible  development  in 
terms  of  offensive  and  defensive  power. 

It  seems  doubtful  that  much  more  can 
be  done  in  the  development  of  a  weapon 
which  is  impaired  by  the  basic  defeCt  of 
losing  control  of  its  projeCtile  from  the  in¬ 
stant  in  which  the  latter  has  been  seen  set 
in  motion.  The  new  idea  in  arms  will, 
probably,  be  that  of  enabling  the  marks¬ 
man  to  maintain  direCt  connection  be¬ 
tween  his  weapon  and  his  target,  even  if 
the  latter  be  moving.  In  a  modified  way 
the  spray  of  bullets  from  a  modern  ma¬ 
chine  gun,  like  a  continuous  stream  of  water  from  a  hose, 
enables  the  holder  of  the  weapon  to  follow  his  target  with 
something  that  in  its  directness,  accuracy,  and  inescapa- 
bility,  is  very  like  the  thruCt  of  a  sword  whose  blade  is 
indefinitely  extended  from  the  hand  of  its  wielder. 

That  was  the  principle  of  the  German  flame  throwers 
which,  in  so  far  as  they  failed,  owed  the  faCt  to  their  cum¬ 
brousness  and  to  the  potential  danger  which  they  held  for 

*This  is  the  third  and  laSt  of  a  series,  the  preceding  parts  of  which  appeared 
in  Antiques  for  October  and  November. 


their  own  operators.  Nor  was  their  range  sufficient  for  large 
scale  operations.  Some  deadly  shaft  is  yet  to  be  devised 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case;  it  may  be  of 
heat,  or  light,  or  eleClricity.  Its  perfection  might  bring  us  to 
a  kind  of  apotheosis  of  the  primitive, 
with  men  in  their  highest  develop¬ 
ment — as  in  their  lowed — beatingone 
another  over  the  heads  with  clubs, 
and  jabbing  one  another  with  sharp 
Clicks;  but  the  clubs  would  be  long 
thunderbolts  of  eleCtric  energy,  and 
the  sharp  Clicks  the  deadly,  boring 
rays  of  some  hitherto  undiscovered 
luminous  power.  Thus  would  the 
military  cycle  of  human  hiClory  be 
complete. 

[Editor’s  Note. — The  value  of  this  series 
of  articles  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  collector,  lies 
primarily  in  the  fa6t  that  they  offer  a  complete  unit,  whose  component 
parts  are  readily  accessible  for  purposes  of  reference  or  identification. 

Nineteenth-century  government-made 
weapons  for  general  army  use  are  em¬ 
phatically  utilitarian.  Such  beauty  as 
they  possess  exists  almost,  if  not  quite, 
solely  in  the  measure  of  their  perfect 
adaptability  to  required  use.  Hence 
their  appeal  to  the  collector  is  rather 
more  likely  to  be  scientific  than 
aesthetic. 

Weapons  take  on  aesthetic  interest 
when  their  use  and  ownership  are  per¬ 
sonalized,  and  the  pride  and  affetftion 
of  such  ownership  finds  opportunity  to 
express  itself  in  terms  of  adornment. 


Such  decoration  may  be  the  intricate  engraving,  carving,  or  inlay  work 
of  the  skilled  armorer  working  at  the  beheSt  of  a  noble  patron,  or  the 
more  crudely,  but  no  less  patiently,  wrought  symbolic  designs  of  a  desert 

tribesman  or  an  old-time 
Kentucky  mountaineer. 
They  offer  to  the  collector 
a  field  in  which  imagina¬ 
tion  may  go  hand  in  hand 
with  understanding,  and 
in  which  connoisseurship 
may  busy  itself  with  out¬ 
ward  manifestations  of 
applied  design  as  much 
as  with  inward  mySteries 
of  mechanism. 


Fig.  3 — Model  1889,  Colt 
New  Navy,  and  Model 
1892,  Colt  New  Army 
Length,  n}i  inches;  length  of 
barrel,  6  inches;  weight,  2  pounds.  Calibre,  .38. 
Six  shots.  Double  action. 

Issued  to  all  branches  of  the  service. 
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Fig. 4 — Model  1 897,  Army 
Colt  automatic;  length,  9 
inches;  length  of  barrel,  6  inches. 
Weight,  2  pounds  6  ounces;  Cali¬ 
bre,  .38.  Nine  shots  (eight  in  the 
magazine).  Rimless,  centre-fire 
cartridge  with  smokeless  powder 
and  full  jacketed  bullet. 
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Fig.  5 —  Model  1907,  Army 
Fhe  Luger;  then  called  the 
Parabellum. 

A  few  hundred  were  issued  to 
cavalry,  for  trial,  in  two  calibres.  The  weight  of 
the  .45  calibre  ones  was  pounds,  and  of  the 
7.65  m.m.  ones  2  pounds. 


Fig.  6  —  Model  1909,  Army 
Popularly  called  the  Colt 
New  Service.  Length,  10.8  in¬ 
ches;  length  of  barrel,  5^  inches;  weight,  2  pounds 
7  ounces.  Calibre,  .45.  Six  shots.  Double  action. 
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Fig.  7 — Model  1910,  Army 
Popularly  called  Colt  Army 
Special.  Length,  1 1 J4  inches,  length 
of  barrel,  6  inches;  weight,  2  pounds 
3  ounces.  Calibre,  .38.  Six  shots.  Double  action 


Fig.  8 —  Model 
1 91 1,  Army,  Navy 
Colt  automatic.  Length, 
inches;  length  of  barrel, 

5  inches.  Weight,  2  pounds,  ]/2 
ounce.  Calibre,  .45,  for  rim¬ 
less,  smokeless,  full  jacket  ammunition.  Eight 
shots  (7  in  the  magazine). 
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MODEL  1917  COLT,  DA.,  CAL.45 
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3-SHOT  CUPS 


MODEL  1917  S.&W.,  D.A.,CAL 
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Fig.  9  —  Model  1917, 

Army 

Merely  the  adaptation  of  Colt  and  S.  &  W. 
army  revolvers  to  use  the  ammunition  of  the 
Model  1 91 1  automatic.  To  hold  the  rimless 
cartridge  a  clip  was  devised,  loading  them  in 
series  of  3. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 

Qhristmas  'Books  of  'The  Cjreat  'Diclorians 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


‘  'I  >OR  the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  (hammer  and  think  as  I 
will)  raise  the  ghoift  of  an  idea  for  the  Xmas  No.  Dis- 
A  consolately,  C.  D.” 

Now  when  I  read  that 
letter  of  Charles  Dickens 
to  William  Henry  Wills, 
his  sub-editor  of  House¬ 
hold  Words  and  All  the 
Year  Round,  it  came  to 
me  at  once  how  stupid  I 
was,  for  here  was  the 
Christmas  idea  right  at 
hand.  Christmas  — 

Dickens;  Dickens  — 

Christmas.  Synonymous. 

And  there  you  are.  But 
— Books — Old  and  Rare. 

What  then?  To  be  sure, 
seventy  years  do  not 
make  an  old  book — that 
is,  some  books  do  not 
grow  old  in  that  time. 

But  as  for  rarity,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Christmas 
Books  fill  the  bill,  and 
I  hope  that  every  reader 
of  this  will  have  the  good 
sense,  on  Christmas  Day, 
to  gather  the  family 
around  him  by  the  open 
fire,  and  to  read  to  them 
— not  by  the  firelight, 
but  under  the  eledtric 
lamp,  of  course — one  of 
those  Christmas  dtories 
of  the  master  English 
writer  whose  words  at 
this  season  warm  the 
cockles  of  the  heart. 

You  may  remember  what 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
wrote  from  Barmouth, 
his“perfedl  tribute.” 

Probably  you  do  not  re¬ 
member;  so  here  it  is: 

“I  wonder  if  you  ever  read  Dickens’  Christmas  Books? 
T  don’t  know  that  I  would  recommend  you  to  read  them, 
because  they  are  too  much,  perhaps.  I  have  only  read 
two  of  them  yet,  and  l  have  cried  my  eyes  out,  and  had 
a  terrible  fight  not  to  sob.  But,  O  dear  God,  they  are 
good — and,  I  feel  so  good  after  them,  and  would  do  any¬ 
thing,  yes  and  shall  do  everything,  to  make  it  a  little 
better  for  people.  I  wish  I  could  lose  no  time;  I  want 


to  go  out  and  comfort  some  one;  I  shall  never  listen  to 
the  nonsense  they  tell  me,  about  not  giving  money — I 

shall  give  money;  not 
that  I  haven’t  done  so 
always,  but  I  shall  do 
it  with  a  high  hand  now. 
O  what  a  jolly  thing  it 
is  for  a  man  to  have 
written  books  like  these 
books,  and  just  filled 
people’s  hearts  with 
pity.” 

So  much  for  Dickens. 
Now  about  the  Christ¬ 
mas  books  themselves. 
You  ought  to  have  them 
all,  of  course,  but  if  you 
are  a  collector  of  books 
and  looking  for  firSt  edi¬ 
tions,  I  advise  you  to 
take  along  a  purse  not 
already  depleted  by 
Christmas  shopping  be¬ 
fore  you  approach  your 
bookseller,  who  may — 
although  the  chances  are 
againSt  it — have  a  set  of 
them  on  his  shelves. 
Yes,  here  they  are;  five 
of  ’em,  little  sixteenmos, 
bound  in  cloth  with  gilt 
edges,  and  well  worthy 
of  the  green  or  red 
crushed  levant  morocco 
case  in  which  they  really 
ought  to  be  found.  Let’s 
look  them  over.  H’m, 
not  a  large  package  for 
five  hundred  dollars. 
But  then,  the  late  Theo¬ 
dore  N.  Vail’s  set  was 
sold  at  auction  laSt  season 
for  fifty  dollars  more  than 
that.  Still,  his  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol  was  a  presen¬ 
tation  copy  of  the  second  issue.  We  must  be  careful  to  get 
our  set  right.  The  Carol  is  the  one  we  must  be  most  careful 
about,  if  we  want  the  fir£t  issue  of  the  firft  edition.  Lor  the 
Carol  was  the  darling  of  Dickens’  heart,  and  he  experiment¬ 
ed  with  the  title  page  and  the  bindings  of  the  fir£t  edition, 
so  that,  during  the  lait  two  years,  there  has  been  a  mo£t 
furious  controversy  between  Dickens  authorities,  as  to 
which  is  the  fir£t  ‘‘fir£t.” 
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Stevenson’s  “Perfect  Tribute”  to  Dickens 

Facsimile  ot  the  letter  written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  after  reading 
Dickens’  Christmas  stories. 
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The  copy  in  this  set  will  do  for  us.  It  has  the  title  page 
in  red  and  blue,  “Stave  I,”  yellow  end  papers,  dated 
1843.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  hundred  copies 
delivered  by  the  binder  before  publication.  Then  there 
is  another  issue,  like  this,  but  with  green  end  papers, 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  edition,  of  probably  six  thousand 
copies,  was  issued  after  the  fiHl  printing.  Then  there’s 
an  edition,  probably  a  small  one  printed  to  fill  orders 
finishing  out  this  fir£t  edition,  dated  1843,  with  “Stave 
One”  in  place  of  “Stave  I.”  And  The  Bookman  s  Journal 
tells  us  of  copies  of  this  fir£t  edition  with  the  title  in  red 
and  blue  with  “Stave  I”  in  Gothic  type  and  with  green 
end  papers.  There’s  but  one  copy  known  of  this,  so  we 
need  not  try  to  get  it — and  with  the  title  in  green  and  red, 
with  “Stave  I”  and  green  ends,  dated  1844,  and  Atill  an¬ 
other  with  “Contents,  ‘Stave  I’;  Chapter  I,  ‘Stave  I,’  ” 
but  without  corrections. 

This  is  a  bewildering  maze  for  any  but  the  expert 
bibliophile,  and  we  would  better  be  content  with  the 
set  we  have  selected,  confident  that  we  are  getting  the 
fir£t  edition,  and  very  probably  the  fir£t  issue  of  that 
edition,  as  the  copy  which  Dickens  sent  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  corresponds  to  ours  with  the 
yellow  end  papers,  and  bears  the  inscription:  “I  hasten 
to  send  to  my  bosom  friend  Talfourd  the  first  copy  of  my 
Carol.” 

It  may  not  be  of  great  consequence,  anyway,  whether 
our  copy  has  yellow  or  green  ends,  so  long  as  it  is  “Stave 
I,”  with  title  in  blue  and  red,  and  with  the  right  date. 
Some  people  say  that  this  colledting  of  firft  editions  is  all 
a  fad,  any  wav,  and  that  to  look  for  fir£t  issues  of  firkt 
editions  is  faddishness  run  riot.  But  bless  you,  let  us 
not  wa£te  any  time  answering  such  benighted  people  at 
this  season  of  peace  and  good  will.  We  know  what  we 
want. 

The  Chimes !  Ah,  yes,  this  is  the  fir£t  issue  of  the  firkt 
edition,  dated,  “London,  1845,”  with  the  publisher’s 
name  on  the  engraved  title.  If  it  had  no  other  merits 
than  the  illustrations  by  John  Leech  and  Dicky  Doyle,  it 
would  be  worth  having.  It  is  “A  Goblin  Story”  which 
puts  all  of  Conan  Doyle’s  goblin  photographs  too  far  in 
the  shade  to  suit  even  a  spook.  Then  comes  The  Battle 
of  Life,  A  Love  Story,  the  firSt  edition,  1846,  in  original 
red  cloth  with  gilt  Stamps  on  front  cover  and  back,  gilt 
edges  and  yellow  end  papers,  “as  issued,”  before  the 
cupid  was  added  supporting  the  scroll,  and  with  the 
publishers’  name  and  imprint  in  type  on  the  engraved 
title.  Rare?  I  should  think  so!  If  we  only  had  the 
original  manuscript,  which  is  now  in  the  Morgan  library, 
we  would  give  him  more  than  the  thousand  dollars  which 
he  paid  Mrs.  J.  DeForest  Danielson  of  Boston  for  it, 
years  ago.  Dickens  wrote  it  for  the  New  York  Ledger , 
Robert  Bonner’s  paper,  and  the  manuscript  was  given 
to  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  Philadelphia  and  came  into  Mrs. 
Danielson’s  possession  through  her  father,  who  pur¬ 
chased  it  there. 

But  we  were  selecting  our  set  of  Christmas  Books,  and 
a  pretty  penny  it  will  cost  us  by  the  time  we  have  com¬ 
pleted  it.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  here,  is  the  fir£t  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  “Fairy  Tale  of  Home,  printed  and  published 
for  the  author,  by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  1846.”  Here 
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&  of  Ctjustmaa. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 


LONDON. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  186,  STRAND. 
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Dickens’  Christmas  Carol — {Title  page  of  First  Edition) 

No  less  than  six  varieties  of  the  firAt  edition  are  known,  the  result  of 
Dickens’  experiments  with  his  favorite  work. 


are  more  pictures  by  Leech,  Doyle,  Maclise,  Stanfield 
and  others,  and  the  binding  is  the  original  red  cloth  with 
a  gilt  vignette  on  the  front  cover.  Right!  We  will  have 
this  copy,  sir.  Now  to  complete  the  set,  for  our  purse  is 
getting  lower.  But  The  Haunted  Man  and  The  Ghost' s 
Bargain  of  1848  is  not  expensive.  Let  us  examine — to  be 
sure  we  are  getting  a  “correct”  copy — whether  it  has  the 
broken  numeral  at  page  166  and  the  leaf  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  Yes,  here  they  are!  That  completes  our  set. 
What?  Oh  yes,  certainly  we  will  carry  them.  They’re 
not  heavy. 

What’s  that?  The  Christmas  numbers  of  Household 
Words.  Yes,  we  may  as  well  see  them — business  is  im¬ 
proving,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  become  more  com¬ 
mon.  Yes,  the  firkt  ten  numbers,  1850-1858  are  of  House¬ 
hold  Words ;  the  others  are  of  All  the  Year  Round ,  which 
Dickens  started  after  his  disagreement  with  his  pub¬ 
lishers  in  1859.  They  are  not  often  found  in  the  blue 
printed  wrappers,  but  even  a  bound  set  is  worth  having, 
if  only  to  read  The  Seven  Poor  Travellers,  The  Holly  Tree 
Inn,  and  all  the  others  down  to  No  Thoroughfare  in  1867, 
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when  Dickens  abandoned  the  series.  Yes,  we  will  have 
the  set.  and  when  we  get  home  we  will  read  the  number  for 
1851,  What  Christmas  Is  as  We  Grow  Older.  As  we  grow 
older!  But  why  grow  older?  Why,  indeed!  We  here  and  now 
highly  resolve  that  we  will  not  grow  older,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  Christmas,  which  Dickens  did  so  much  to  strength¬ 
en  and  to  spread  through  the  whole  English-speaking 
world — yes,  and  more  too,  for  is  there  not  Le  Club  des  Pick- 
wickistes ,  Paris,  1838, 
and  Die  Pickwickier , 

Leipzig,  1837,  to  show 
that  all  the  world  ap¬ 
preciates  life, love  and 
laughter  as  Dickens 
pictured  them  for  us? 

— that  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  I  say,  shall 
abide  with  us  now  and 
forever  and  ever, 

Amen ! 

Yet,  led  I  may  seem 
to  grant  unto  Caesar 
more  than  belongs  to 
Caesar,  let  me  take 
you  with  me  into  the 
library  of  a  friend  who, 
without  entering  into 
any  controversy  re¬ 
garding  the  relative 
literary  merits  of  the 
two  great  Victorians, 
infinitely  prefers  that 
one  who  saw  human 
nature  “Steadily  and 
saw  it  whole”  and  who 
paints,  with  a  light 
touch,  but  a  sure 
hand,  the  tendered  of 
domestic  affeCtions, 
and  the  joys  of  life  at 
the  blessed  Chridmas 
season.  My  friend  will 
take  you  over  to  his 
library  shelves,  and 
point  out  a  row  of 
green  solander  cases 
in  which  are  enwrap¬ 
ped  his  Christmas 
Books,  only  half  a  doz¬ 
en  of  them,  but  each 
bearing  the  name  of  his  favorite  author,  Mr.  M.  A.  Tit- 
marsh.  Led  you  be  a  confirmed  Dickensian,  given  to 
attending  afternoon  teas  and  card  parties  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship,  with  a  tutti-frutti  of  papers  on  “Dickens’ 
fondness  for  checked  trousers”  and  “Dickens  as  a 
Walker,”  let  me  haden  to  assure  you  that  my  friend 
loves  not  Dickens  less,  but  Thackeray  more. 

And  who  are  we,  at  this  didance,  who  shall  go  into  the 
little  differences  of  these  two  great  novelists  at  the  Garrick 
Club?  No,  let  us  avoid  these  delicate  comparisons,  and 
share  with  the  friend  at  hand  the  enjoyment  of  the  Chrid- 


mas  season  in  looking  over  his  Chridmas  books.  Time  was 
when  these  followed  the  wine  and  the  after-dinner  coffee, 
and  one  is  tempted  to  regret  that  Thackeray  did  not  live 
to  see  The  Amendment  in  force,  that  his  pen  might  have 
played  over  his  pages,  like  a  lambent  flame,  to  scorch  the 
hypocrisies  and  follies  of  our  time,  jud  as  he  directed  his 
satire  againd  the  shams  and  vices  of  a  hard-headed,  hard- 
drinking  age. 

Here  is  the  fird  of 
the  T hackeray  Chrid¬ 
mas  Books,  Mrs.  Per¬ 
kins's  Ball.  By  M.  A. 
'Titmarsh.  Chapman 
and  Hall  published  it 
at  186  Strand,  in 
1847,  and  in  no  less 
than  three  editions  of 
that  year.  They  are 
all  here,  but  the  genu¬ 
ine  fird  issue — and  of 
course,  nothing  but 
the  genuine  fird  issue 
will  answer — is  didin- 
guished  by  containing 
no  letter-press  under 
the  plate  facing  the 
title  and  has  no  lid  of 
illudrations  and  no 
advertisements  on 
page  47.  In  the  origi- 
n  a  1  pink  glazed 
boards,  with  twenty- 
two  plates,  colored 
by  the  author, it  is  the 
fird  of  a  series  which 
had  four  annual  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  one  of 
later  date.  Its  success 
was  such  that  Thack¬ 
eray  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  its 
popularity.  He  issued 
in  book  form  Yhe  Snob 
Papers  and  T he  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond,  in 
both  of  which  his 
name  was  printed  on 
the  title  page.  But  his 
heart  was  true  to 
M.  A.  Titmarsh,  and 
all  his  Chridmas  books  were  credited  to  that  beloved  author. 

Our  Street ,  the  second  of  Thackeray’s  Chridmas  Books, 
contained  sixteen  colored  plates  by  the  author,  but  a 
second  edition  was  issued  the  same  year  (1848)  with  the 
plates  plain,  and  the  illudration  on  the  cover  was  not  re¬ 
peated.  Doctor  Birch  and  His  Young  Friends  followed 
this,  in  1849,  still  in  the  pink  glazed  boards  with  sixteen 
illudrations  by  the  author.  The  late  Major  Lambert  of 
Philadelphia  owned  the  manuscript  of  a  large  part  of  this, 
and  Henry  Sayre  Van  Duzer  of  New  York  owned  that  of 
the  Epilogue ,  which  was  once  in  the  Lambert  collection. 


THE  KICKLEBURYS 
ON  THE  RHINE. 


LONDON .  SMITH,  ELDER.  &  CO.,  65.  CORNHILL. 

MDCCCL. 

A  Thackeray  Christmas  Book — (Title  page  of  First  Edition) 

Thackeray  clung  to  the  name  of  “  M.  A.  Titmarsh  ”  on  all  his  Christmas  books,  although 
publishing  others  under  his  own  name. 
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How  Thackeray  struggled  with  the  rhymes  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  original  draft,  which  read: 

“For  rich  or  poor,  for  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  or  old  accept  their  part, 

And  bow  themselves  to  Heaven’s  high  will 
And  bear  it  with  an  honeit  heart.” 

In  the  manuscript  aspreparedforpublication, Thackeray 
changed  this  to 

“Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 

And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will 
And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart.” 

In  1850  appeared  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine  and 
Rebecca  and  Rowena.  The  former  was  the  Christmas  book 
of  the  year,  in  pink  boards,  with  fifteen  plates,  colored 
by  Thackeray,  including  the  frontispiece.  There  was  also 
a  second  issue  of  the  firft  edition,  with  uncolored  plates. 
Rebecca  and  Rowena  was  similar  in  form,  and  being  adver¬ 
tised  as  “A  Story  for  Christmas  (and  indeed  any  other 
season)  containing  Perilous  Adventures,  Tremendous 
Battles,  Tender  Love-making,  Profound  Historical  Knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  (tolerably)  Happy  Ending,”  the  advertisement 
causes  it  to  be  included  generally  among  the  Christmas 
Books.  But  it  was  written  in  1849,  and  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  Scott’s  Ivanhoe.  The  author  was  ill  at 
the  time  of  publication,  and  the  eight  colored  plates  were 
drawn  by  Richard  Doyle,  then  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  If  you  want  the  genuine  firSt  edition,  like  that  of  my 
friend,  it  must  have  the  illustration  on  the  title-page  un¬ 
colored,  all  the  others  colored. 


Five  years  elapsed  before  the  laSt  of  the  Thackeray 
Christmas  Books,  The  Rose  and  the  Ring ,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  It  was  issued  in  pink  boards,  with  eight  plates  by 
the  author  and  forty-eight  wood  engravings  in  the  text, 
also  by  Thackeray.  It  was  written  in  Rome  in  1854  and 
appeared  with  the  date  of  1855,  none  of  the  illustrations 
being  colored.  An  edition  of  the  same  date  was  also 
issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers  of  New  York,  with  fifty-nine 
uncolored  illustrations.  The  original  manuscript  of  The 
Rose  and  the  Ring ,  with  drawings,  several  of  which  have 
never  been  printed,  is  now  in  the  collection  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
of  New  York.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  choicest  Thackeray 
manuscript  in  existence,  and  it  may  well  be,  for  at  the 
Lambert  sale  it  coSt  Mr.  Morgan  twenty-three  thousand 
dollars. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  Story,  Mr.  Van  Duzer 
tells  us  in  his  bibliography,  Thackeray  used  a  gold  pen, 
but,  breaking  his  favorite  pen  while  making  sketches,  he 
thereafter  used  quill  pens.  '  Thackeray  relates  in  his 
preface  that  the  Story  was  written  for  some  English  chil¬ 
dren  in  Rome,  and  “was  recited  to  the  little  folks  at  night 
and  served  as  our  Fire-Side  Panorama.”  It  may  well 
serve  as  such  to  the  children  of  today,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  modern  publishers  to  surpass  the  publications 
of  the  Victorian  period,  every  lover  of  books  and  children 
will  continue  to  hold  these  Christmas  books  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  in  eSteem  as  conveying  that  beSt  and  rareSt 
of  Christmas  gifts, — the  true  Christmas  spirit. 


The  AuCtion  Season  in  New  York 


NOVEMBER  auctions  tended  in  the  direction  of  dis¬ 
posals  of  things  literary  and  delicately  artistic.  Many 
books  were  offered  to  the  public,  and  a  considerable  ex¬ 
panse  of  etchings  and  engravings.  Perhaps  these  may  be 
viewed  as  a  kind  of  relish,  preliminary  to  the  heavier  fare 
that  is  shortly  to  be  served. 

Continued  public  interest  in  early  American  furniture  is 
attested  by  the  faCt  that  three  immediately  impending 
sales  are  of  collections  in  this  genre.  At  leaSt  one  of  these 
will  include  items  of  recognised  importance. 

With  three  large  galleries  now  within  a  Stone’s  throw  of 
one  another,  getting  about  to  preliminary  views  will  be 
greatly  simplified.  This  will  favor  the  carefully  scrutinizing 
buyer  who  likes  to  know  juSt  what  he  is  about.  It  will  also 
favor  the  omniverous  individual  who  rejoices  in  galloping 
from  sale  to  sale,  taking  shots  at  them  all. 

Here  is  the  forthcoming  calendar,  in  so  far  as  has  been 
divulged  to  Antiques: — 

CALENDAR 

(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 

NEW  YORK:  The  American  Art  Galleries,  30  EaSt  57th  St. 

December  5,  6,  y,  and  8  Memorial  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  collections  of  the 
afternoons  and  evenings  late  Hamilton  E.  Field,  comprising  a  collection  of  over 
1,000  Japanese  and  Chinese  prints  and  paintings;  early 
American  and  Colonial  furniture,  books,  music,  furnish¬ 
ings,  etc.  View  commences  November  30. 


December  8  and  g 
afternoons 


December  13 
afternoon 

December  14,  15,  and  16 
afternoons 


December  1 
evening 

December  1  and  2 
afternoons 
December  4 
afternoon 


The  collection  ofCharlesof  London, consisting  ofFrench 
and  English  furniture,  particularly  that  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  brocades,  velvets,  needlework,  Stained 
glass,  etc.  View  commences  December  2. 

Early  American  and  Colonial  furniture,  including  speci¬ 
mens  of  Windsor  chairs,  Pennsylvania  cheSts,  silver, 
glass,  etc.  View  commences  December  8. 

Artistic  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  late  Lil¬ 
lian  Russell,  including  a  collection  of  Oriental  rugs  and 
Chinese  porcelains.  View  commences  December  11. 
The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Ave.  at  59th  St. 
A  portion  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mrs.  S.  B.  Durea. 

Collection  of  Oriental  rugs  from  the  Stock  of  Mr.  H. 
Michaclyan. 

Autographs  from  the  collections  of  the  late  John  B. 
Thacher. 


December  4  and  3  Collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  from  the  libraries 

evenings  of  Richard  LeGallienne  and  others. 

December  3  to  8  The  Wilbur  J.  Cooke  collection  of  early  American  furni- 

afternoons  and  evenings  ture,  glass,  mirrors,  and  ship  models. 

December  / /  and  12  Library  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Sturges.  Part  II. 

afternoons  and  evenings 

December  14  Books  from  the  libraries  of  Mr.  John  B.  Merriam  and 

afternoon  and  evening  the  late  F.  W.  Cornish. 

December  15  and  16  Early  American  furniture,  glass,  pottery,  and  rugs  from 
afternoons  the  Stock  of  a  well-known  dealer. 

December  20  to  22  Books  from  the  libraries  of  Mrs.  B.  K.  Sondheim  and 

G.  T.  Stevens. 


Clarke’s,  42  EaSt  59th  St. 

December  7,  8,  and  g  Russian  tapeStry  and  objects  d’art. 

December  16  to  23  Sale  of  French,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  furniture. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

''Dust  from  a  Qontinental  IV hirl 

By  Autolycos 


From  October  to  December  the  auction 
sales  have  bravely  carried  on.  1  here  has  been  nothing 

^^^jvery  exciting.  The 
election  has  intervened. 

Lloyd  George  has  at  last 
proved  too  much  for  com¬ 
mon  sense,  matter  of  f acft 
Englishmen.  Yet,  tor  a  long 
time,  a  quiet  upheaval  has 
beengoingon  in  England,  and 
a  steady  stream  of  dispersals 
of  art  objects,  the  property 
of  people  who  have  never 
dreamed  of  coming  “under 
the  hammer,”  has  been  flow¬ 
ing  toward  the  markets. 

There  is  incalculable 
wealth  in  English  country 
houses.  There  are  centuries 
of  accumulation  of  art 
objects,  good  and  bad. 

From  attic  to  cellar  there  is 
something  to  selebt  trom. 

When  Lloyd  George,  some 
years  ago,  made  his  speech 
at  Limehouse,  a  poverty- 
stricken  district,  he  said  that 
he  was  out  to  “rob  the  hen¬ 
roosts.”  He  offered  everv 
malcontent  a  lighted  match. 

From  that  day  patricians 
have  carefully  taken  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  their  art  objects. 

Hence  salesrooms  have  con¬ 
tained  a  great  many  minor 
works  of  art,  of  porcelain,  of 
tapestry,  and  old  English 
and  French  furniture.  All 
this  represents  the  weeding 
out  by  the  old  English 
county  families  and  the  no¬ 
bility  of  possessions  which 
they  feel  that  they  can  spare 
without  denuding  their 
homes  of  finer  treasures. 

Present  day  catalogues 
run:  “The  Property  of  a 
Lady  of  Title.”  There  is  a 
shyness  in  selling,  hence  this 
anonymity. 

On  the  other  hand  great 
and  well  known  colledtions  of 
noblemen  and  known  connoisseurs  come  into  the  market 
with  great  eclat ,  and  dealers  come  to  London  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  from  America  to  buy. 


In  November  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  auction  rooms  “The 
Property  of  a  Lady”  included  a  fine  Chippendale  item, 

such  as  is  rarely  offered, — a 
pair  of  mahogany  Torcheres 
on  tripod  supports  finely 
carved,  which  modestly  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  hammer. 

And  so  it  happens  in  Lon¬ 
don  that  really  fine  master¬ 
pieces  come  and  go  almoSt 
unheeded.  A  fine  display, 
the  dispersal  of  a  great  col¬ 
lection,  attracts  buyers  from 
the  Continent.  But  it  is  in 
the  half  season  that  bargains 
are  assured  to  real  con¬ 
noisseurs. 

^  ^  ^ 

Paris. — The  bookstalls  on 
the  Quays  have  long  been 
talked  about  and  written 
about,  and  etchings  and 
lithographs  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  showing  the  bow¬ 
backed  bibliophiles  in  search 
of  their  quarry.  Personally 
I  have  found  the  Paris  Stall- 
keepers  particularly  keen  and 
wary  of  allowing  prints  and 
old  volumes  to  go  at  bargain 
prices.  I  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  Stock  has  been 
sorted  over  by  experts  long 
before  it  comes  to  the  French 
and  cosmopolitan  public  on 
the  Quays.  In  London  there 
are  the  bookstalls  in  Far- 
ringdon  Road  and  in  Aid- 
gate,  but  I  have  learned  they 
are  well  sifted  by  the  leading 
booksellers,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  merely  the  scour- 
ings  from  well-known  dealers . 

It  comes,  therefore,  as  a 
piece  of  delightful  news  to 
learn  that  a  collector  has 
picked  up  on  the  Quays  by 
the  Seine  something  like  a 
hundred  proofs  of  David 
Lucas’s  mezzotints  after 
Constable  for  twenty  francs. 
What  a  bargain!  I  have 
examined  them  and  they  are  superb.  They  represent  Suffolk 
landscape  with  scudding  clouds,  and  the  rich  undulating 
country  which  Constable,  the  son  of  the  miller  made  his  own. 


A  Chippendale  Mahogany  Torchere  (after  ij 66) 

One  of  a  pair  recently  sold  in  London.  Note  the  very  fine  acanthus  carving. 
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Constable  saw  the 
wind  and  the 
ktorm,  and  David 
Lucas  faithfully 
translated  him  in 
rich  velvety  en¬ 
graved  prints. 

*  *  •* 
Amsterdam. — 
I  have  looked  in 
vain  for  fine  seven¬ 
teenth  century  ar- 
moires.  Pictures 
in  books  of  bur- 


L 

A  Grandfather  Chair 

Found  in  the  English  Provinces.  Scrolled  feet 
in  the  French  taSte. 


ghers  houses  and  old  Dutch  masters’ 
interiors  had  led  me  to  expecft  too 
much.  The  Dutch  hold  their  posses¬ 
sions.  There  were  innumerable  Dutch 
brass  objects  offered  for  sale  at  auc¬ 
tions  and  elsewhere.  But  they  were 
nearly  all  modern.  Even  in  the  villages 
in  Holland  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
retrieve  a  Dutch  brass  vessel  at  any¬ 
thing  but  an  exorbitant  price.  As  for 
Dutch  Delft,  of  the  older  periods  from 
the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  the 
whole  country  has  been  cleaned  by 
dealers  and  collectors.  There  is  hardly 
anything  left  except  tourist  trifles  and 
sham  antiques. 

So  great  is  the  mesmeric  influence 
of  the  word  “antique”  in  Holland, 
that  it  seems  almokt  impossible  to 
maintain  trade  on  legitimate  lines. 

Fabrication  of  brass,  of  old  furni¬ 
ture,  and  of  old  delft  I  found  so  rampant  that  I  buttoned 
up  my  pockets  in  disgukt.  And  these  replicas  are  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  are  countless 
thousands  of  Dutch  fabrications  in  America. 

*  *  * 

Cologne. — Here  I  found  real  connoisseurship  and  genu¬ 
ine  value  for  the  money.  I  secured  a  lovely  necklace  of 
iron,  exquisite  in  design,  like  lace,  for  two  pounds.  These 
examples  of  old  iron  work  are  superb  in  artistry,  and  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated.  There  may  have  been  a  certain  shame 
in  robbing  some  German  lady  of  her  heirloom,  but  so  it 
was,  and  the  bargain  offered  was  accepted.  A  lot  of  old 
German  glass  could  have  been  secured  at  stupid  prices, 
but  everyone  thought  of  the  risk  of  transport  and  so  all 


3tood  aside.  Hence  wonderful  beakers  and  fine  goblets 
where  Germanic  craftsmen  had  striven  to  emulate  Murano 
and  the  Venetian  glassworkers  stood  unheeded. 

*  *  * 

Copenhagen. — Here  I  found  quite  a  lot  of  Russian  art 
objects  of  a  minor  interest.  The  authorities  in  Russia  have 
no  little  knowledge  of  art.  They  have  retained  their  mo£t 
valuable  possessions.  The  fabulous  jewels  of  the  Russian 
court  have  been  overhauled  by  Bolshevik  experts  and  many 
have  filtered  into  the  European  markets.  Portable  articles 
such  as  snuff  boxes  and  jewelled  ikons,  are  coming  into 
Scandinavia.  But  the  competition  for  supposed  bargains 
makes  them  unavailable  to  the  real  collector.  There  is  no 
poverty  in  Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  hence  prices  are 
above  the  normal. 

*  *  * 

The  English  Counties. — Here 
are  treasures.  I  illustrate  what  one 
finds.  A  grandfather  chair,  torn 
and  tattered,  with  the  influence 
of  the  earlv  nineteenth  centurv 
faintly  observable  in  the  back.  I 
bought  it  and  shall  have  it  put  in 
order  after  my  own  notions. 

After  a  week’s  fishing  in  a  village 
I  obtained  two  chairs.  One  is  a 
lover’s  chair,  juSt  E.H.  the  initials 


A  Wainscoat  Chair 

Probably  made  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  arms,  perhaps,  a  later  restoration. 


made  by  a  village  car¬ 
penter  for  his  sweet¬ 
heart. 

Our  other  chair  is  a 
prize.  It  is  of  the  days 
of  Charles  I.  in  its 
Jacobean  carving,  juSt 
1 630  to  1650.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  arms  have 
worn  away  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  joiner  has  been 
called  in  to  repair  the 
damage. His  clumsy  ad¬ 
ditions  are  observable. 


A  Village  Chair 

Jacobean  in  form.  The  creating  is  unusual. 
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The  Home  Market 


cl Antiques for  Qhristmas  Presents 

Bv  Bondome 


ALMOST  every  shop  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  advertises  “gifts  of  indi- 
k-  viduality.”  But  when  the 
would-be  individualist  penetrates  their 
mySteries,  he  finds  juSt  about  the  same 
things  in  one  place  as  in  another.  He 
begins  to  learn  that  to  moSt  folk,  be 
they  shoppers  or  shop  keepers,  indi¬ 
viduality  means  merely  the  fashion  of 
the  individual  moment — or  two  mo¬ 
ments.  It  is  quite  apart  from  the  at¬ 
traction  of  an  interesting  and  unusual 

personality. 

The  fabt  is — in  this  day  of  articles  multiplied  by  factory 
production,  it  is  pretty  nearly  impossible  to  secure  indi¬ 
viduality  except  in  such  rare  instances  as  the  direcft  service 
of  a  maSter  is  procurable  to  transform  a  fragment  of  his 
thought  into  a  bit  of  bronze,  or  marble,  or  colored  canvas, 
or  precious  metal.  That  is  generally  out  of  the  question. 
That  is  why  I  am  convinced  that,  by  and  large,  the  only 
way  to  secure  individualityingifts — whether  for  Christmas 
or  any  other  occasion — is  to  utilize  antiques. 

If  they  are  of  a  sufficiently  early  period,  the  danger  of 
duplication  is  negligible.  It  they  are  of  good  design,  they 
are  likely  to  represent  something  either  made  to  order  or 
made  in  quantity  so  small  as  to  amount  to  much  the  same 
thing.  And  when  offered  as  gifts,  they  have  a  faculty — by 
virtue  of  some  magic  unknown  to  me  —  of 
suggesting  a  devotion  of  personal  thought 
such  as  no  modern  donation,  however  exclu¬ 
sive,  can  approach. 

I  had  intended  to  expand  this  thought  at 
some  length  this  month  in  the  Home  Market 

and  to  append  a 
succession  of  ex- 
a  m  p  1  e  s  illus¬ 
trated  and  de¬ 
scribed.  Unfor¬ 


tunately  there  is  no  room 
for  such  expansion.  AlmoSt 
all  that  I  can  say  is:  Seek  the 
shops.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  variety  of  interesting 
things,  and  at  the  distance 
which  your  money  will  travel 
among  them. 

After  any  one  has  looked 
over  a  good  collection  of  an¬ 
tique  mirrors  of  plain  walnut 
or  mahogany,  or  of  these  i~ 
woods  decorated  with  a  bit 
of  gilded  carving,  or  the  old  gilt  mirrors,  whether  elabo¬ 
rate  affairs  richly  carved  from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
and  of  the  Georges’,  or  simple  late  ones  with  columned 
frames  enclosing  a  miraculous  landscape,  he  will  hardly 
again  care  for  a  shining  modern  affair,  whose  elaborations 
are  of  plaSter.  In  some  cases  the  old  ones  coSt  little  more. 
Old  mirrors  are  to  be  captured  below  the  twenty  dollar 
mark.  These  will  be  small  and  simple.  If  the  purse  will 
expand  to  and  beyond  the  hundred  mark,  it  will  find  a 
variety  of  excellent  temptations  all  along  the  way. 

Then  there  is  metal  ware.  If  some  one  wants  a  very 
beautiful  Empire  coffee  pot  in  silver — French  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  time — I  know  where  he  can  get  it  for  a  price  which 
would  defy  modern  duplication, — less  than  two  yellow 
backs  of  a  hundred  each.  In  the  same  place 
is  an  eighteenth  century  pewter  salt  or  sugar 
shaker  of  pewter, garlanded  and  medallioned. 
It  suggests  designs  in  both  silver  and  porce¬ 
lain.  Nationality?  I  do  not  know.  Price?  Less 
than  fifteen  simoleons,  whatever  those  are. 

Sandwich 
glass,  if  you  like 
that  kind  of 
thing,  is  procur¬ 
able  reasonably 


A  Grill  of  Hammered  Iron 
This  might  be  used  for  a  toafter 


Two  Chairs  and  a  Painted  Tray 

The  chair  on  the  left  is  perhaps  more  common  than  that  on  the  right,  but  both  are  easily  found.  Try  flanking  a  tray  with  Sheffield  candlesticks  instead  of  dogs. 
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enough,  if  cup  plates  are  not  insisted  upon.  The  pidtorial 
ones  of  these  are  expensive — too  much  so  for  any  but  the 
specialist,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fraudulent  ones  that 
are  going  about. 

The  rage  for  Sandwich  has  rather  kept  down  the  price 
of  European  glass.  Here  is  the  individualist’s  opportunity. 
Look  over  some  of  the  colored  and  engraved  Bohemian 
goblets  and  vases;  examine  some  of  the  Waterford  salts 
and  the  Waterford  candelabra,  and  Study  the  solid  beauties 
of  English  cut  compotes  and  decanters. 

My  own  fancy  has  been  Struck  by 
some  examples  of  really  old  Bristol — 
eighteenth  century  when  the  Struggle  for 
true  porcelain  was  on.  It  is  not  com¬ 
mon.  You  will  know  it  by  its  solid  white¬ 
ness —  like  porcelain,  and  its  simple 
painted  decoration — almoSt  in  mono¬ 
chrome — again  like  porcelain.  There  are 
vases  of  this  ware — with  covers  gone — 
that  have  the  makings  of  entrancing 
chamber  lamps,  such  as  SiSter  Sue  won’t 
be  able  to  imitate  without  some  diffi¬ 
culty. 

The  exquisite  colored  porcelain  figures 
and  groups  of  Bow  and  Chelsea — or  of 
the  Continent- — are  rather  expensive, 
though  hardly  more  so  than  some  more 
modern  examples  in  similar  wares.  More 
within  the  limits  of  the  average  purse 
are  the  earthenware  figures  of  Stafford¬ 
shire.  They  are  less  well  modelled  than 
their  aristocratic  contemporaries  and  somewhat  less  subtle 
in  color,  but  though  they  often  depidt  gods  and  goddesses 


Copper  and  Silver  Bowls 

These  are  rivals  of  the  work  done  by  early  American  silversmiths. 

as  well  as  every  day  folk,  they  are  really 
closer  to  our  understanding. 

In  the  way  of  oddments,  why  not  for 
the  State  chamber  a  blown  flask  of  dark 
glass  and  the  wood  mount  which  held  it 
upright  on  the  bedside  table  of  the  nabob 
who  went  to  Bath  and  there  imbibed  the 
waters  of  that  famous  resort?  I  have 
never  seen  but  one  of  these.  And  for 
serving  something  Strong  and  quantita¬ 
tive  and  hot  on  a  cold  night,  there  are 
eighteenth  century  rummers  looking  like 
huge  tea  pots. 

Miniatures,  enamels,  Tassie  impres¬ 
sions  and  portraits,  bits  of  needle  work, 
odd  gems  and  really  ancient  cameos, 
jewelry  made  before  the  day  of  express¬ 
ing  beauty  with  a  Steel  die,  cryStal  whose 
luStre  is  brighter  for  its  age,  mirrors  whose 
dulled  surface  conveys  a  pleasant  sense 
of  quietness,  silver  trays,  individual 
dishes,  the  one  perfect  piece  of  furniture, 
the  choice  is  endless,  but  the  appeal  of  each  thing  specific 
and  clear.  For  individual  gifts,  anyway,  buy  antiques. 


A  Red  Glaze  Pottery  Jar 

These  make  very  handsome  lamp  bases. 


D 

Mirrors  for  Every  Purse 

These  old  ones  coil  little  more  than  the  modern  variety. 


ppp 
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Early  Staffordshire  Figures 


These  are  less  well  modelled  than  their  contemporaries  of  Bow  and  Chelsea,  but  are  nearly  as  interesting  and  are  less  expensive. 
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The  Next-to-Nothing  House.  By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick.  Boston:  The 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press;  252  pages,  60  illus.  Price,  $2.50. 

BELIEVE  that  making  a  home  should  be  a  matter  of  both 
leisure  and  affection;  lacking  either  quality,  people  get  a 
roof  over  their  heads — an  address,  but  nothing  else.”  That 
statement  in  the  Prologue  of  the  Next-to-Nothing  House  is  really 
the  text  of  a  series  of  personally  conducted  visits  to  and  through 
the  various  rooms  of  a  tiny  cottage  house  whose  furnishing  repre¬ 
sents  the  developing  taSte  and  opportunity  of  the  years  following 
a  housekeeping  enterprise  bravely  undertaken  when  “we  were  in¬ 
conveniently  poor.” 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  discover  a  domestic  motto 
more  compaCt,  more  truthful,  or  more  adequately  expressed.  Its 
phrasing  is  that  of  one  who,  having  undergone  experience  com¬ 
mon  to  the  great  majority  of  us,  is  bleSt  with  the  gift  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  and  appealing  expression.  Her  way  of  com¬ 
ing  down  to  the  level  of  her  audience,  of  avoiding  pedantry — or 
the  appearance  of  it — of  sharing  her  enthusiasms  as  well  as  her 
knowledge,  of  admitting  her  doubts  and  confessing  her  errors, 
makes  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick  and  her  writing  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  collectors,  would-be  collectors,  and  those  folk  who  have  natu¬ 
rally  come  into  heirloom  possessions. 

In  her  particular  next-to-nothing  house,  however,  the  author 
Starts  with  an  advantage  not  vouchsafed  to  every  ambitious 
young  housekeeper  who  is  inconveniently  poor.  From  the  outset 
her  dwelling  possessed  flavor:  a  mingling  from  elusive  sources,  the 
perfume  of  old-fashioned  lilacs,  the  odor  of  venerable  pines,  the 
aroma  of  ancient  and  honorable  tradition,  and  the  muStiness  of  a 
dirt  cellar  and  time-powdered  underpinnings.  There  is  bitterness 
as  well  as  sweet  in  the  composition  of  that  flavor;  but  without 
some  bitterness  there  is  seldom  flavor.  It  becomes  as  essential  to 
quality  as  peat  smoke  in  Scotch  whiskey.  An  eighteenth-century 
cottage  which  has  housed  the  student  WebSter,  sheltered  the 
birth  of  the  founder  of  Wellesley  College,  sustained,  with  excel¬ 
lent  provender,  some  generations  of  latter-day  undergraduates, 
and  survived  an  addition  designed  with  that  barbaric  disregard  of 
fitness  which  is  the  special  prerogative  of  institutions  dedicated 
to  the  higher  life, — such  a  house  affords  a  milieu  for  next-to- 
nothing  furniture  unapproachable  by  a  modern  Colonial  with 
flapping  dormers  in  the  roof  and  brick  veneer  below. 

It  seems,  in  faCt,  to  demand  for  its  inward  completeness  a 
genial  admixture  of  Style  and  periods,  suggeStive,  somehow,  of  the 
admirations  of  successive  dwellers  within  its  walls,  juSt  as  the 
aged  walls  themselves  occasionally  seem  to  emanate  thoughts, 
feelings,  impressions — sometimes  even  voices — that  have  pene¬ 
trated  and  charged  their  substance  through  long  family  cycles  of 
happiness  and  pain.  And,  the  demand  recognised,  such  a  place 
extends  an  all-embracing,  all-unifying  hospitality  to  whatever 
decorative  waifs  and  Strays — whether  their  origin  be  lofty  or  ob¬ 
scure — may  seek  its  sanctuary. 

The  Picture-Post-Card  House  of  the  firSt  chapter  is,  therefore, 
the  kind  of  house  which  may,  by  thought  and  judicious  selection, 
develop  into  a  Next-to-Nothing  House.  Thereafter  follow  more  chap¬ 
ters  dealing  with  the  place  in  detail.  If  the  process  were  one  of 
description,  it  would  probably  be  as  dry  as  it  sounds;  it  it  were 
one  of  exposition  its  desiccation  would  be  insupportable.  But  it 
is  neither  of  these  things.  The  reader  is  conduced,  personally  and 
quite  confidentially,  from  room  to  room;  initiated  into  the  special 
mySteries  of  each  one’s  special  problem,  and  entrusted  with  its 
solution  in  terms  of  method  and  coSt.  He  becomes  not  the  object 
of  a  didaCtic  monologue,  but  an  accepted  friend  and  confidant,  a 
sharer  in  perplexities  and  triumphs.  So  he  finds  his  own  processes 


of  judgment  Stimulated  and,  whether  he  agrees  or  disagrees,  he 
remains  alert,  interested,  and  happily  disposed. 

Nor  is  too  much  left  to  the  imagination.  The  Next-to-Nothing 
House  is  fully  illustrated — sixty-two  plates  among  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages.  The  pictures  are  as  frank  as  the  text.  In  none  of 
them  is  there  evidence  of  dressing  up  for  company.  In  this  house 
what  can  be  used  is  used.  The  choice  and  the  rare  hobnob  with 
that  which  is  not  much  of  either.  For  in  this  mobiliary  democracy 
the  advantages  of  environment  quite  offset  inadequacies  of  hered¬ 
ity,  if  any  there  be. 

A  book  like  this  may  offer  little  food  for  the  superior-minded 
connoisseur,  little  perhaps  to  that  leaSt  happy  of  collectors,  the 
person  who  has  the  money  to  purchase  whatever  may  please  a 
Hitting  fancy.  Both  are  in  the  way  of  being  a  little  dehumanized; 
and  our  book  is  a  very  human  book,  full  of  cheerful  philosophy,  of 
courage,  of  good-will;  full,  too,  of  those  unpremeditated  literary 
allusions  that  betray  wide  reading,  comprehended.  Out  of  these 
characteristics  is  woven  an  enveloping  veil  of  romance  through 
which  we  obtain  our  glimpses  of  an  American  household,  estab¬ 
lished  in  inconvenient  poverty  and  wrought  slowly  into  complete¬ 
ness  through  passing  years.  That  is  the  history  of  the  majority  of 
households.  The  problems  of  the  next-to-nothing  house  are,  at 
one  time  or  another,  the  problems  of  moSt  houses.  It  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  the  solutions  of  y\lice  Van  Leer  Carrick  as  re¬ 
counted  in  her  lateSt  book  will  find  many  ardent  emulators. 

For  the  benefit  of  these,  however,  there  should  be  appended 
a  word  of  warning.  There  is  often  a  wide  difference  between 
values  and  prices.  The  bargains  cited  in  the  Next-to-Nothing 
House,  if  accounted  for  in  terms  of  hours  spent  in  searching,  of 
gasoline  and  motor  tires,  or  of  rural  horse  flesh,  would  take  on  a 
new  and  less  alluring  significance.  Such  items  of  expense,  how¬ 
ever,  muft  needs  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  dealer.  What 
coSts,  in  the  mere  aCt  of  transfer,  but  a  few  cents,  may  represent 
many  dollars  of  outlay. 

And, again,  it  is  easy,  under  the  spell  of  a  romantic  fascination, 
to  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  whatsoever  is  old,  or  seems 
old,  is  worth  buying  or  preserving.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  One  function  of  any  period  of  civilization  is  to 
create  junk  for  the  next.  Out  of  the  sifted  junk  emerges  the  worth¬ 
while  antique.  But  it  often  requires  great  restraint  to  await  the 
emergence. 

The  disciple  of  next-to-nothing,  therefore,  will  need  to  keep  his 
thinking  clear,  and  his  observation  keen,  if  he  hopes  to  buy  not 
only  inexpensively  but  well.  And  neither  thought  nor  observation 
will  avail  him  without  sound  knowledge.  Even  thus  twice  armed, 
he  will  do  well  if  he  succeeds  in  maintaining  a  reasonable  average 
in  his  purchases.  In  short,  collecting,  whether  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
play  or  of  aCtual  use,  is  a  sport  for  neither  the  careless  nor  the 
uninformed. 

The  syren  urge  of  the  Next-to-Nothing  House  will  lead  many 
into  its  pathway: — and  rightly  and  joyfully  is  this  so.  But  all  such 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  book  offers  rather  a  starting  point 
than  a  guide;  an  analysed  record  of  one  person’s  exceptional  ex¬ 
perience  rather  than  a  promise  of  general  expectation.  That,  in 
part,  is  what  makes  it  unusual,  and  within  its  unique  but  pur¬ 
posely  restricted  field — exceptionally  valuable. 

Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days;  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days;  Stage  Coach 

andTavem  Days;  Sun  Dials  andRoses  of  Yesterday.  Four  volumes  in  all. 

By  Alice  Morse  Earle.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $2.50  each. 

N  reprinting  these  four  books  the  Macmillan  Company  has 
done  a  valuable  service  for  collectors  of  many  kinds  of  an¬ 
tiques,  for  Students  of  our  Colonial  period,  and  for  all  those  who 


love  to  read  of  old  days  and  ways.  Mrs.  Earle  unites  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  in  her  field  with  a  charm  of  Ctyle  which  gives  her  pages 
a  rare  combination  of  information  and  readability.  One  “feels  the 
grace  of  that  distant  place,”  the  charm  of  that  old  platter;  one 
sits  with  the  driver  on  the  clattering  Stage  coach,  and  sniff's  the 
roses  around  the  sun  dial  in  the  old  garden.  Yet  she  is  never  senti¬ 
mental,  never  glosses  over  the  discomforts  of  old  ways,  nor  ereCts 
our  forefathers  into  plaSter  saints.  Indeed,  her  sense  of  human 
foibles  and  characteristics  is  of  the  keeneSt,  and  her  pages  abound 
in  glimpses  of  entertaining  personalities, — divines,  children, 
Indians,  ladies,  tavern  keepers, — all  as  clear  cut  as  silhouettes. 
There  is  a  Stevensonian  touch  in  these.  Indeed,  one  feels  that 
R.  L.  S.,  himself,  would  have  enjoyed  these  books,  especially  the 
Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days ,  for  he  “liked  a  Story  to  begin  with  a 
wayside  inn  toward  the  close  of  17 — ,”  and  the  terms,  “post- 
chaise,”  “the  great  North  road,”  “ostler  and  nag,”  sounded  like 
poetry  in  his  ears. 

With  this  readability  goes  a  large  amount  of  faCt  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  range  of  subjedt.  Making  allowance  for  the  changes  in 
places  and  things  mentioned  since  the  bookswere written, twenty- 
odd  years  ago,  and  for  new  light  thrown  by  more  recent  Studies — 
neither  very  great — one  can  depend  on  Mrs.  Earle’s  knowledge. 
She  is  a  Student,  accustomed  to  teSl  her  fadls,  and  chary  of  draw¬ 
ing  inferences  from  insufficient  data.  To  the  firSt-hand  knowledge 
of  New  England  ways,  things,  and  traditions,  obtained  in  her  girl¬ 
hood  in  Massachusetts,  her  years  of  residence  in  New  York  have 
added  familiarity  with  those  of  the  Middle  Colonies.  She  also 
uses  considerable  material  from  the  South. 

The  pictures  alone,  four  hundred  or  more  to  each  volume,  make 
the  books  invaluable.  All  sorts  of  household  gear,  primitive  and 
elegant, — coStumes,  portraits,  old  prints,  schoolbooks,  advertise¬ 
ments,  signboards,  vehicles,  sun  dials,  and  flowers, — are  shown, 
to  say  nothing  of  old  houses.  The  text  describes  the  things 
pictured  and  a  hoSt  of  others,  and  puts  them  in  their  proper 
setting  of  time  and  place.  It  also,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
relates  them  to  their  predecessors  and  shows  the  course  of  their 
development.  American  things  likewise  are  often  given  their 
proper  relation  to  things  in  Europe. 

This  is  especially  true  in  Sun  Dials  and  Roses,  which  deals  fully 
with  the  comparatively  few  old  American  dials,  but  gives  much 
more  space  to  the  far  more  numerous  and  varied  English,  Scotch, 
and  Continental  examples.  Such  chapter  headings  as  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Sun  Dials,  Construction  of  Sun  Dials,  Portable  Dials,  Noon 
Marks,  Spot  Dials,  Window  Dials,  the  Sun  Dial  as  an  Emblem, 
show  how  Mrs.  Earle  has  gone  into  the  science  and  history  of  the 
subjedt;  as  others,  the  Charm  and  Sentiment  of  Sun  Dials,  Sym¬ 
bolic  Designs,  Mottoes,  the  Setting  of  Sun  Dials,  and  Our  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Roses,  show  her  appreciation  of  a  delightful  garden  art. 
Only  one  chapter,  the  last,  deals  with  her  own  experience  as  a 
collector,  and  it  ends  on  a  moSt  amusing  note,  showing  the  expert 
taken  in  by  that  wayside  peSt,  the  farmer  who  sells  his  one  relic 
every  week. 

All  who  love  gardens  will  enjoy  the  sun-dial  book,  and  all 
who  love  the  open  road  will  delight  in  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern 
Days.  So  will  Students  of  the  development  of  our  national  life.  We 
are  told  how  in  the  earlieSt  days  of  the  Colonies,  New  England 
town  authorities  induced  men  to  undertake  tavern  keeping  by 
extra  grants  of  land  privileges,  and  then  made  amusing  modern 
raids  on  the  taproom  when  its  frequenters  became  too  noisy.  The 
important  place  in  local  affairs  held  by  innkeepers  as  time  went 
on  is  shown,  the  development  of  roads,  of  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  and  of  the  poStal  service  up  to  the  early  days  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  with  interesting  comparisons  with  conditions  in  England. 
Some  forty-five  pictures  of  old  inns  are  given,  over  thirty  of  sign¬ 
boards,  and  many  of  vehicles,  from  the  two-wheeled  “one  hoss 
shay”  to  the  huge  ConeStoga  wagon.  Collectors  of  jugs  and  tank¬ 
ards  will  find  pictures  to  interest  them,  also.  As  for  good  Stories, 
the  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  volumes  on  Home  Life  and  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days 
have  such  chapters  as  the  Kitchen  Fireside,  Foods,  the  Serving  of 


I  Bf£cP  IJ^STOCKl 

Sofas,  bureaus,  highboys,  tables,  chairs,  bed¬ 
steads,  mirrors,  clocks,  and  old  time  metal  ware. 
Likewise  old  glass,  china  and  mirror  knobs. 

I  Repair  and  Rejinish: 

Old  and  broken  pieces  of  value,  particularly 
where  veneers,  inlay,  or  painted  decoration 
needs  careful  workmanship. 

I  execute  many  commissions  by  mail  and  invite 
correspondence. 

E.W.  ALLEN  :  W oodstock ,  Vermont 


ALSOP  &  BISSELL 

MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

“ A  quaint  shop  full  of  quaint 
old  things 

jWolUe  J5pe  (gammons 

Advises  all  her  good  old  Friends,  Customers  and  others 

That  at  her  Bitter-Sweet  Shop 

HATHAWAY  ROAD,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

They  will  find  Antique  Chairs,  Tables,  Pictures, 
Mirrors,  Baskets,  China,  braided,  woven  and  hooked 
Rugs,  Pillows,  and  most  other  kinds  of  Antiques  too  many 
to  enumerate,  which  she  will  sell  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest  quantities. 

Likewise  a  very  large  and  complete  assortment  of 
JEWELRY,  SMOCKS,  BATIK  AND  LEATHER  GOODS 
lately  imported,  &c.  &c. 


William  K.  MacKay  Company 

Auctioneers  iS  Appraisers 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

( One  minutefrom  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

Collections  oj  Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  Antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 


"IS TED  below  are  some  of  the 
American  Antiques  I  carry 
in  stock.  They  are  all  unre¬ 
stored ,  but  if pur  chased promptly  can 
be  restored  in  time  for  the  Qhristmas 
and  dfew  7  ear  holidays. 

Drop  Leaf  Bandy  Legged  Duck  Foot 
Table — open  4'  x  4',  closed  15''  x  4' 
Solid  Cherry  Secretary  Bookcase, 
slope  front  to  desk,  solid  panelled  doors, 
beading  round  drawers,  no  brasses. 
Four  Slope-front  Desks,  two  maple,  one 
walnut,  one  applewood,  no  original 
brasses. 

Painted  Pine  Tall  Case  Clock,  wooden 
works. 

Terry  Case  Mahogany  Clock,  wooden 
works;  many  other  clocks. 

Several  Low-post  Maple  Beds, 


H  epplewhite  Mahogany  Serving-ta¬ 
ble,  narrow  inlay  in  legs,  round  drawer 
and  top,  original  brasses  on  drawer, 
top  about  i8"x28". 

Mahogany  Pembroke  Table,  drawer, 
original  brass,  Stretchers  missing,  easily 
replaced. 

Cherry  Pembroke  Table,  no  drawer. 

SlX-LEGGED  DrOP-LEAF  CHERRY  TABLE, 
square  tapered  legs. 

Many  Mahogany  Drop-leaf  Tables. 

Ladder-back  Rush-seated  Arm-chairs, 
Rockers;  many  other  chairs,  all  Styles. 

Snake-foot  Bird’s-nest  Table,  tip  and 
turn  top,  about  26  inches  diameter. 

Blanket  Chest,  white  wood. 

Curly  Maple  Linen  Chest,  two  parts, 
three  drawers  at  bottom,  original  brass¬ 
es,  about  4  feet  wide  by  about  7  feet 
high,  at  present  painted  red. 

Five-legged  Drop-leaf  Table,  one  leaf; 
drawer  at  opposite  side;  top,  one  piece 
pine,  about  30  by  4  feet;  base,  oak 
painted  brown. 

Several  Candle  Stands;  maple,  mahog¬ 
any,  cherry.  Pine  Cradle. 

All  orders  will  be  promptly  executed.  Write  if  you  cannot  call 


A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

TELEPHONE,  211  PLEASANTVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  W ork 

Antique  Furniture  Bought,  Sold,  and  Restored 
NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLD 


Meals ,  Light ,  Spinning,  Weaving,  Needlework,  Schools,  Games, 
and  the  range  of  subjects  treated  is  Still  greater.  For  Mrs.  Earle 
has  a  way  of  giving,  as  illustration  to  one  subjeCt,  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  another,  thus  affording  the  reader  that  sense  of  picking  a 
treasure  in  an  unexpected  place  which  is  so  dear  to  the  “an- 
tiquer.”  The  Student  of  moSt  of  the  things  treated  in  these  books 
may  find  elsewhere  volumes  on  the  subjects  here  handled  in  chap¬ 
ters;  but  he  may  find  here  backgrounds,  sidelights,  and  pictures 
that  the  fuller  treatises  may  lack. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  general  Student,  collector,  or  dealer, 
rather  than  to  the  specialist,  that  these  books  will  prove  moSt 
useful.  They  are  capital  books  for  the  novice,  for  they  are  surveys 
of  the  general  field.  They  open  continual  new  viStas  of  interest 
and  constantly  tempt  to  further  Study.  One  wants  to  read  the  old 
diaries,  letters,  and  memoirs  quoted,  to  visit  the  historic  collec¬ 
tions  which  house  many  of  the  articles  pictured,  and  to  see  many 
more  examples  of  whatever  interests  one  moSt.  As  for  the  number 
of  people  who  have  been  and  are  to  be  led  into  collecting  by  these 
seduCtive  pages,  who  knows  what  their  total  may  be?  Mrs. 
Earle  is  as  liberal  with  giving  dates,  places,  and  authorities  as  is 
consistent  with  readability.  More  in  the  text  would  bristle.  But 
one  seeks  in  vain  for  a  satisfactorily  full  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  each  volume.  The  indexing,  however,  is  very  complete  and 
adequate. 

Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

CHINA 

Danish  Porcelain  and  Its  Artists  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  Victor  P.  Christensen,  in  November  The  Connoisseur. 
With  excellent  illustrations. 

The  Fine  Art  of  China.  Jessie  Martin  Breese,  in  Country  Life 
for  November.  A  general  article,  with  illustrations. 

The  Maiolica  of  Old  Mexico.  Gardner  Teall  in  November 
House  and  Garden.  A  short  article,  with  illustrations,  describing 
the  ware  made  by  descendants  of  sixteenth  century  Spanish 
potters. 

FURNISHINGS 

Occasional  Chairs.  A.  T.  Wolfe  in  November  House  and  Gar¬ 
den.  Two  pages  of  illustrations  with  brief  text. 

Decorative  Geography.  Harold  D.  Eberlein  in  Country  Life 
for  November.  Four  pages  with  illustrations,  describing  the  use 
of  ancient  maps  as  a  modern  decorative  feature. 

METAL 

Some  Light-Holders  of  the  Past.  F.Gordon  Roe  in  November 
The  Connoisseur.  Candlesticks  and  their  history,  with  three 
illustrations. 

The  Hardware  on  Your  Furniture.  W.  W.  Kent  in  Good  Fur¬ 
niture  for  November.  The  continuation  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
this  same  author.  This,  the  seventh,  deals  with  early  American 
hardware. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Collecting  Old  Watches.  Walter  A.  Dyer  in  Country  Life  for 
November.  A  history  of  watch  collecting  and  collectors  with 
illustrations. 

Antiques  in  Lebture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  oj  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
office,  if  possible,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  occurrence. 

LECTURES 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boston  Public  Library. 

Free  Thursday  Lectures 

December  21  at  8  P.  M.  “Luca  della  Robbia,”  by  Charles 
T.  Carruth. 

December  28  at  8  P.  M.  “Stained  Glass  as  an  Artist’s 
Medium,”  by  Charles  J.  Connick. 


The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

W ednesday  conferences.  (Tickets  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Instruction)  December  6,  zj,  and  20 
at  3  P.M.  LeCtures  on  Egyptian  Art,  by  the  aCting  libra¬ 
rian. 

Free  Sunday  lectures. 

December  3  at  3  P.M.  Miss  Helen  Chapin  on  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Art. 

December  3  at  4  P.M.  Mr.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  “Exca¬ 
vations  in  Egypt.” 

December  10  at  3  P.M.  Mr.  F.  H.  Chase,  “The  Significance 
of  Greek  Vases.” 

December  10  at  4  P.M.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Seaver. 

December  17  at  3  P.M.  Dean  W.  M.  Warren  on  French 
Architecture. 

December  17  at  4  P.M.  Mr.  W.  H.  Kennedy  on  Greek 
terra-cotta  Statuettes. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

December  1 .  “Sculpture  and  Modern  Tendencies,”  by  Gut- 
zon  Borglum. 

New  York  City. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society ,  170  Central  Park  West. 

December  5.  “Early  American  Windmills,  the  Colonial 
Motor,”  by  F.  H.  Shelton. 

EXHIBITIONS 

During  March  there  is  planned  an  unusual  exhibition  of  dolls 
at  a  well  known  book-Store  in  BoSton. 

This  exhibition,  perhaps  the  firSt  of  its  kind,  is  to  represent,  in 
a  way  that  will  appeal  to  children,  the  home  iife  of  our  ancestors. 
It  will  contain  examples  of  European  and  American  dolls  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  together  with  their  ward¬ 
robes,  kitchen  utensils,  and  furniture,  should  they  chance  to  own 
any. 

If  there  are  any  readers  of  Antiques  who  possess  dolls  that 
they  would  care  to  lend  to  this  exhibition,  a  letter  to  Miss  Bertha 
Mahony  at  270  BoylSton  Street,  BoSton,  will  bring  quick;  response . 
All  such  dolls  will  be  tenderly  cared  for,  and  returned  to  their 
proper  owners  after  the  exhibition. 


The  Colled: or’s  Biographical  Didionary 

Compiled  by  Walter  A.  Dyer 

( Continued  from  October  Antiques) 

Ives,  Joseph,  Chauncey,  and  Lawson.  Clock-makers  in 
Bristol,  Conn.,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Jackson,  Jonathan.  A  BoSton  manufacturer  of  brass  and  cop¬ 
per  utensils  in  the  firSt  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Jarves,  Deming.  Founder  of  the  glassworks  at  Sandwich, 
Mass.,  in  1825.  A  year  or  two  later  he  made  the  firSt  American 
pressed  glass. 

Jenks,  Joseph.  In  1630  he  established  the  firSt  American  iron 
foundry  at  Lynn,  Mass. 

Jerome,  Chauncey.  (1793-1870.)  One  of  the  famous  group  of 
Connecticut  clock-makers,  an  apprentice  of  Eli  Terry.  He 
Started  in  business  for  himself  in  a  small  way  in  1818  and  built 
up  a  large  trade  in  Bristol  and  New  Haven. 

John  of  Padua.  An  architect  and  designer  whom  Henry  VIII 
imported  with  other  artiSts  and  artisans  from  Italy  about  1544. 
He  was  a  faCtor  in  the  early  Renaissance  movement  in  England, 
but  little  is  known  about  his  life. 

Johnson,  Thomas.  A  wood  carver  and  furniture  designer  of 
the  Chippendale  school,  who  published  books  of  designs  in  1750, 
1758,  and  1761,  showing  picture  frames,  candelabra,  etc.,  in 
extreme  Rococo  Styles. 


REID’S 

Art  Galleries 


ITJew  Jersey  s  JJirgest 
Salesrooms 


ESTABLISHED  I  889 

27-29  North  Warren  Street 
32-34  Chancery  Lane 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

H.  M.  REID 

Proprietor  and  c Auctioneer 

RARE  collections  of  early  American  and 
Historical  furniture,  China, Glass,  Bric- 
‘-a-Brac,  etc.  An  unusual  lot  of  Antique 
gold  and  silver  pieces,  cameos,  old-time  jew¬ 
elry  of  fine  design,  and  fine  porcelains. 

Picked  at  random  from  a  mo£t  comprehen¬ 
sive  assortment  are: 

Very  unusual  Dutch  Clock,  in  excellent 
condition,  about  300  years  old;  one  Grand¬ 
father’s  Clock,  in  Curly  Maple;  some  unique 
Shaving  Stands  in  mahogany;  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  Mirrors;  old  Washington  Andirons; 
some  extraordinary  sets  of  Candelabra,  with 
old  prisms;  Communion  Set  of  6  pieces  in 
Pewter,  mo£t  choice  and  unusual;  Sandwich 
Glass  in  many  different  examples,  including 
nearly  100  Cup  Plates;  very  attractive  pieces 
of  Miniature  Furniture  in  Dutch  Silver. 

Early  American  Mahogany  drop-leaf 
Tables;  very  old  Mahogany  Bureau  Desks; 
some  old  Highboys  of  great  charm;  a  number 
of  antique  Corner  Cupboards;  a  Rush-bottom 
Settee,  in  hr£t-class  condition;  Colonial  ma¬ 
hogany  Mirrors;  and  some  very  old  Cheats  of 
Drawers. 

Staffordshire  China,  which  includes  two 
pieces  entitled  “Burns  and  His  Highland 
Mary.’’ 

Many  other  articles  of  extraordinary 
merit  now  on  exhibition. 


H.  M.  REID  proprietor  and  Auctioneer 
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Have  Them  Hound  l 

SIX  numbers  of  Antiques  with 
their  index  make  a  volume  of 
convenient  and  valuable  ref¬ 
erence. 

Why  not  have  them  permanent¬ 
ly  and  handsomely  bound? 

The  trouble  is  small  and  the 
price  is  insignificant. 

Binding  in  blue  buckram , 
stamped  in  gold,  identical  in  sTyle 
with  that  ot  Volume  I,  for  $2.50. 

How  to  Ho  It 

Send  your  six  copies  postpaid; 
mark  the  package  carefully  with 
your  name  and  address.  Remit 
$2.50.  We  will  do  the  reft. 

But  do  not  send  copies  in  any 
way  marked  or  mutilated.  These  we 
cannot  bind. 


‘Time  IT/ 1 


ited 


This  offer  is  at  a  specially  low 
price  and  can  not  hold  for  many 
weeks.  It  is  subjedt  to  withdrawal 
wi  th  out  notice 

So  please  send  copies  without 
delay. 


He  Jitxe  "Binding 


If  you  wish  a  handsome  binding 
in  marbled  boards  with  green, 
blue  or  red  leather  backs  and  cor¬ 
ners,  the  charge  for  binding  will 
be  $7.00  per  volume. 

But  the  result  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  book. 


I Return 


Hr e pa  id 

In  any  case,  bound  volumes  are 
sent  to  you  prepaid. 


cl Address : 


ANTIOUES 

Aw 

Binding  Hepartment 

683  Atlantic  Avenue 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Jones,  Inigo.  (1573-1652.)  The 
father  of  the  classic  revival  in 
English  architecture,  the  dictator 
of  Style  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
I,  and  the  pioneer  in  that  move¬ 
ment  of  which  later  classic  re¬ 
vivals  in  architecture  and  furni¬ 
ture  were  the  result.  Born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  he  was  early  apprenticed  to 
a  joiner,  and  later  developed  an 
aptitude  for  drawing  and  design. 

He  studied  in  Rome  and  Venice 
and  later  enjoyed  royal  patron¬ 
age.  In  1622  he  completed  the  new 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall 
in  the  Palladian  Style.  Between  that  date  and  the  Civil  War  he 
designed  and  erected  many  new  buildings,  public,  semi-public, 
and  private. 

Jones,  William.  An  English  cabinet-maker  of  the  early 
Georgian  period,  who  published  a  book  of  furniture  designs  in 
1 739- 

Kauffman,  Angelica.  An  artist  responsible  for  some  of  the 
fineSt  decorations  on  Adam  and  Sheraton  furniture.  She  was  born 
in  Italy  in  1741,  went  to  England  in  1765,  married  there,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy  in  1781. 

Kent,  William.  ( 1684.-1748 .)  An  English  architect  and  de¬ 
signer.  The  forerunner  of  Robert  Adam  in  the  classic  revival. 

Lamerie.  A  famous  English  silversmith,  whose  name  has  been 
given  to  the  period  of  ornamental  silverware,  Rococo  in  type, 
from  1714  to  1727. 

Langley,  Batty.  An  English  architect  and  designer,  born 
1696.  With  Thomas  Langley  he  published,  in  1739,  a  Treasury  of 
Designs. 

Langley,  Thomas.  A  contemporary  and  imitator  of  Chippen¬ 
dale,  famous  for  his  pier-tables  and  consoles. 

Le  Roux,  Bartholomew.  A  French  Huguenot  silversmith, 
who  worked  in  New  York  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles. 

Littler,  William.  Established  the  Longton  Hall  pottery  in 
1752. 

Lock,  Matthias.  An  English  designer  of  the  classic  school, 
forerunner  of  Adam  and  Sheraton,  who  published  his  firSt  book 
of  designs  in  1752.  In  1769  he  published  an  important  book  of 
plates  showing  chiefly  mirror-frames,  girandoles,  and  tables. 

U  tman,  Alanson.  A  lawyer  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  who,  in  1848, 
formed  a  partnership  with  Christopher  Weber  Fenton  for  the 
manufacture  of  pottery. 

Manwaring,  Robert.  An  English  Georgian  cabinet-maker  of 
the  Chippendale  school.  In  1765  he  published  a  book  of  designs, 
The  Cabinet  and  Chairmaker  s  Real  Friend  and  Companion. 

Marot,  Daniel.  ( Circa  1661-1720 .)  The  moSt  prominent 
figure  of  his  time  in  the  development  of  English  furniture  Styles. 
Born  in  Paris,  of  a  family  of  French  craftsmen  and  designers,  he 
became  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  technique  of  the  Louis  XIV 
period.  Being  a  Huguenot,  he  fled  from  France  in  1685  and 
worked  for  a  time  in  Holland,  where  his  work  was  somewhat 
modified  by  the  Dutch  influence.  In  1689  he  was  brought  to 
England  by  William  III  as  royal  architect  and  MaSter  of  the 
Works.  He  designed  many  interiors  and  much  furniture,  and 
published  books  of  furniture  designs  which  show  marked  Louis 
XIV  characteristics. 

Mayer,  Thomas.  A  Staffordshire  potter  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  who  made  the  plates  bearing  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
American  States. 
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McIntire,Samuel.  ASalem  architect,  builder,  and  wood-carver 
whose  work  was  locally  predominant  between  1782  andi8n  and 
:  is  regarded  today  as  among  the  finest  examples  of  po£t-Colonial 
;  architecture.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Christopher 
1  Wren  and  the  Adam  brothers,  and  his  interior  woodwork, particu¬ 
larly,  represented  the  be£l  classic  ta^le  of  the  day  in  this  country. 

Minton,  Thomas.  An  English  potter  who  started  a  factory  at 
Stoke-on-Trent  in  1791  and  added  porcelain  to  his  output  in 
1796.  He  died  in  1836,  after  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Herbert, 
also  a  famous  potter. 

Morris,  William.  {1834-1896.)  A  poet  who,  with  Edward 
Burne-Jones  and  others,  founded  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  of 
decorative  art  which  did  much  to  improve  public  tafte  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  Victorian  period.  He  was  a  true  craftsman  and  a 
designer  of  furniture  and  decorations  embodying  genuine  artistic 
ideals.  In  1861  he  founded  a  firm  of  decorators  and  manufacturers 
known  as  Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner  &  Co. 

Mudge,  Thomas.  {17 13-1794.)  A  famous  London  clock-  and 
watch-maker. 

Mulliken,  Samuel.  A  clock-maker  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  about 
1750.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jonathan  and  his  grandson 
’  Samuel. 

Neesz,  Johannes.  One  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  potters 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  who  manufactured  considerable 
quantities  of  sgraffito  and  slip-decorated  ware.  His  pottery  was 
near  Tyler’s  Point,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Norton,  Captain  John,  and  William.  These  two  brothers 
moved  from  Sharon,  Conn.,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Started  the  manufacture  of  red  earthenware  in  Bennington,  Vt. 
About  1800  they  added  Stoneware  to  their  product.  In  1828  they 
were  succeeded  by  Luman  and  Julius  Norton,  son  and  grandson 
of  John.  In  1846  Julius  Norton  formed  a  new  partnership  with 
Christopher  Weber  Fenton  and  Henry  D.  Hall  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  the  ware  now  known  as  Bennington. 

Phyfe,  Duncan.  {Circa  1737-1834.)  A  Scotch  cabinet-maker 
who  came  to  America  when  a  youth  and  built  up  a  successful 
business  in  New  York.  In  many  respects  his  was  the  fineSt  work 
ever  produced  in  America.  It  was  splendidly  constructed  of  the 
beSt  grade  of  San  Domingan  mahogany  and  was  enriched  with 
carving  of  the  moSt  delicate  and  refined  type.  He  developed  a 
Style  distinctly  his  own,  based  at  firSt  on  Sheraton  and  later  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  American  conception  of  the  French  Empire.  Phyfe 
was  a  maSter  of  line  and  proportion  as  well  as  of  carving,  and  the 
elements  in  his  furniture  which  were  original,  rather  than  the 
adaptations,  form  its  chief  claim  to  distinction.  After  1830  his 
designs  were  debased  by  the  popular  demands  of  the  time. 

Pinchbeck,  Christopher.  {1670-1732.)  A  celebrated  clock- 
and  watch-maker  of  London  and  the  discoverer  of  the  alloy  of 
metals  which  is  known  by  his  name. 

Ouare,  Daniel.  {1648-1724.)  A  famous  maker  of  clocks  and 
watches  in  London. 


W I  LI  JAM  K.  MacK  ay  Company 
c  Auctioneers  and  appraisers 
7  Bosworth  Street,  Boston 

Important  Sale  at  ^Auction 

Tuesday ,  December  5TH 

and  following  days  at  2  o’clock 

Qo  llecl  ion  of  Fine  Antiques 

Stiegel  and  other  American  Glass,  Lowestoft 
and  other  China,  original  pieces  of  Furniture, 
Bronzes,  Pedestals,  Fine  Embroideries  and 
Flangings,  and  other  objebts  ol  art  from 
various  estates. 

Qolleciion  of  High-Cfrade  Faintings 

from  the  estate  of  Charles  A.  Campbell, 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  others. 

ON  EXHIBITION,  WITH  CATALOGUE,  FROM  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  I 

c At  the  (galleries  of 

William  K.  MacKay  Company 

7  Bosworth  Street,  Boston 

At  Woodstock 

^Vermont 

opposite  the  INN 

A  great  many  nice 
things  and  some  odd 
ones  will  be  found 
among  my  antiques. 

Some  beautiful  fur  skins,  Venetian  point  and  Valenciennes  old  laces ,  two 
bead  bags,  a  pair  of  carved  low  post  twin  beds,  a  pair  of  canary  yellow  dolphin 
candlesticks,  other  glass  candlesticks,  a  red  Bohetnian  wine  set,  a  Phyfe 
Pembroke  table,  a  six  legged  birds-eye  maple  table. 

Mrs.  HELEN  M.  MERRILL 

WOODSTOCK  :  :  :  VERMONT 


Revere,  Paul.  {1733-1818.) 
Paul  Revere,  the  Boston  patriot 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  a  sil¬ 
versmith,  engraver,  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  gunpowder,  church  bells, 
and  rolled  copper — a  mo£t  ver¬ 
satile  man.  His  silverware,  which 
was  equal  in  artistic  quality  to  any 
produced  in  America,  is  valued 
more  highly  today  than  that  of 
any  other  silversmith.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  of  French  Hugue¬ 
not  lineage,  and  lived  there  all  his 
life.  His  father  was  also  a  silver¬ 
smith,  and,  on  his  death,  Paul,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  took  charge 


SOUTH  SUDBURY 


ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Boston-New  York  State  Road 

20  miles  west  of  Boston 


SOMETHING  FOR 

MUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Just  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 
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ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Qhina , 
Qlass ,  Qup  B kites, 
Ornaments,  £tc . 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 


of  the  shop.  His  business  was  somewhat  interfered  with  by  his 
Revolutionary  activities  and  his  later  industrial  enterprises,  but 
until  his  death  he  conducted  the  moSt  fashionable  establishment  : 
in  BoSton.  His  work  is  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  of  de¬ 
sign  and  workmanship,  his  Style  being  based  on  that  of  the  Eng-  - 
lish  silversmiths  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Richardson,  G.  An  English  designer  and  decorator  of  the  , 
Adam  school,  particularly  noted  for  his  Pompeiian  treatments.  ! 
He  published  books  of  designs  for  interiors  in  1776  and  1816. 

Ridgway,  John  and  William.  Staffordshire  potters  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  They  produced  the  Beauties  of  America 
series. 

Rittenhouse,  David.  {1732-1795.)  A  clock-maker,  scientist 
and  prominent  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  a  number  of 
famous  clocks. 


Of  Interest  to  C of lectors 

A  SALE  of  ANTIQUES 
from  the  Old  Chelsea  Shop 
will  be  held  at  Larchdell, 
Upper-Nyack,  N.  \  . 

[End  of  SNfrth  Broadway  ::  Sign) 

SELECTED  ANTIQUES  FROM  ORIGINAL  SOURCES 

Hooked  Rugs  Old  Chelsea  China  Stencilled  Chairs 

Cup  Plates  Pewter  Old  Glassware 

Colonial  Coverlets  Brasses  Candlesticks 

Mail  Orders  will  be  attended  to 


BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 


Our  reproductions  are  mod  carefully  made. 
We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate. 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn, 


Flay  der man  &  Kaufman 

65,  67,  68  Charles  Street 

BOSTON 

Invites  inspection  of  their  interesting  collection  of 
Early  New  England  Furniture ,  their  Pot¬ 
tery,  Glass  and  China,  in  the  belief  that 
for  gifts  of  lasting  quality  nothing  is  more 
appropriate  and  certain  of  appreciation, 
than  are  antiques. 


Sanderson,  Robert.  One  of  the  earliest  silversmiths  in  New 
England.  He  came  from  England  in  1638  and  became  the  partner 
of  John  Hull. 

Savery,  William.  {1722-1787.)  A  Philadelphia  cabinet-maker 
who  specialized  in  mahogany  and  walnut  for  the  well-to-do  of  his 
period.  He  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  Americans  of  that  time  , 
whose  work  deserves  to  rank  with  that  of  their  English  contem-  ! 
poraries.  Though  his  designs  belong,  in  general,  to  the  Chippen¬ 
dale  school,  they  exhibit  much  originality  in  detail  and  a  keen 
native  sense  of  proportion. 

Shearer,  Thomas.  A  partner  or  employee  of  Hepplewhite,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  He  was  the  author  of  moft  of  the  designs 
in  The  Cabinet-Maker  s  London  Book  of  Prices  and  Designs, 
published  for  the  trade  in  1788.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
sideboard  which  Hepplewhite  and  his  successors  developed. 

Sheraton,  Thomas.  {1751-1806.)  The  la£t  and,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  greatest  of  the  Georgian  cabinet-makers  and  furni¬ 
ture  designers.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  an  interesting 
erratic  character.  He  was  a  poor  business  man,  who  made  many 
enemies,  and  he  died  in  want,  but  his  exquisite  taSte  in  furniture 
design  of  the  more  chaSte  and  delicate  sort  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed.  He  probably  never  made  any  great  amount  of  furniture 
himself,  but  his  books  of  design,  of  which  he  published  several 
between  1791  and  1806,  were  widely  copied,  and  so  influenced 
popular  taSle  as  to  postpone  nineteenth-century  decadence  for 
some  years.  His  work  represented  a  reaction  from  Rococo  and 
the  culmination  of  the  classic  spirit  introduced  by  Robert  Adam. 
With  the  exception  of  the  grotesque  designs  of  his  laSt  years,  it 
was  characterized  by  lightness,  elegance,  restraint,  and  great 
beauty  of  proportion  and  decoration. 

Sower  (or  Souers),  Christopher.  A  German  clock-maker 
who  made  tall  eight-day  clocks  of  good  quality  in  Germantown, 
Pa.,  after  1730. 

Spinner,  David.  A  potter  from  before  1800  until  about  1811, 
in  Milford  Township,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  who  enjoyed  consider¬ 
able  local  fame.  He  made  some  of  the  moSt  interesting  examples 
of  Pennsylvania  German  pottery  now  in  existence. 

Spode,  Josiah.  {1733-1797 •)  Founder  of  the  Spode  potteries 
at  Stoke-on-Trent,  England.  His  son,  Josiah  the  second  {1754- 
1827 ),  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  pottery  and  increased 
the  popularity  and  excellence  of  its  product,  in  partnership  with 
William  Copeland.  They  manufactured  high-grade  porcelain.  A 
third  Josiah  Spode  carried  on  the  business  until  his  death  in 
1829.  The  ware  is  marked  “Spode”  or  “Spode-Copeland.” 

Sprimont,  Nicholas.  The  famous  manager  of  the  Chelsea 
pottery  from  1749  to  1769. 

Stevenson,  Andrew  and  Ralph.  Two  Staffordshire  potters 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  who  made  plates,  etc.,  printed 
with  American  views. 


Stiegel,  Henry  William.  (1729-1785.)  “Baron”  Stiegel  was 
an  eccentric  character  who,  in  Manheim,  Pa.,  manufactured 
glassware,  which  has  of  late  been  eagerly  sought  for  by  collec¬ 
tors.  He  was  also  an  ironmaster  and  town  builder.  He  was  born 
near  Cologne  and  came  to  this  country  in  1750.  He  firSt  made 
Stoves  at  Elizabeth  Furnace,  and,  by  1760,  had  become  rich  and 
prosperous.  He  led  a  life  of  feudal  grandeur  and  ostentation  until 
ill  fortune  came  upon  him.  He  Started  his  glass  making  in  1765, 
i  importing  skilled  workmen  from  Germany  and  England.  He 
1  landed  in  the  debtors’  prison  in  1774  and  spent  his  remaining 
years  in  poverty.  His  glassware,  which  was  German  in  type,  was 
of  extraordinary  excellence  and  beauty  and  of  great  variety. 

Stubbs,  Joseph.  A  Staffordshire  potter  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  who  made  American  views. 

Swain,  Abraham.  An  English  furniture  designer  who  pub- 
I  lished  a  book  of  drawings  in  1741;. 


The  COLONIAL  SHOP 


22-24  North  Water  St.,  fhfew  Bedford,  ARCass. 

Located  diagonally  across  from  Whaling  Museum 
Antiques  of  all  kinds  :  Beds;  Bureaus;  Desks;  Chairs;  Tables;  Pewter; 
Ironware;  Snuff  Boxes;  Patch  Boxes;  Baskets;  South  Sea  Island  Relics;  Brass 
and  Copper  Articles;  China;  Glass  of  All  Kinds,  etc. 


Of  Special  Inter  eft 


CUP  PLATES 

H8  Williams  Book — Green  glass. 

Hi  Williams  Book — Beautiful  deep 
blue,  lacey,  opalescent;  blackberry 
and  rose  center. 

Henry  Clay — No  name. 

Henry  Clay — 5  stars. 

Rare  Bunker  Hill. 

Headquarters  for 
Christmas  Gift  Selection 


SCRIMSHAW  WORK 
My  entire  collection  of  Scrimshaw 
Work  is  now  for  sale  as  a  collection — 
without  doubt  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  representative  ever  assembled 
of  this  fascinating  handiwork  of  the 
hardy  sailors  who  chased  the  whales. 

.  Shown  by  appointment  only. 

W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


Syng,  Philip.  ( 1676-1759 .)  A  Philadelphia  silversmith.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  (1705-1789),  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 


ELI  TERRY 


Terry,  Eli.  (1772-1852.)  One 
of  the  moft  famous  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  clock-makers.  He  worked 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Plymouth,  Conn.,  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  cheap  clock  with  wooden 
works. 

Thomas,  Seth.  (1785-1859.) 
An  apprentice  of  Eli  Terry,  Seth 
Thomas  became,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  moCt 
prosperous  and  successful  clock- 
maker  in  Connecticut.  He  made 
brass-movement  clocks  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  Hollow,  which  later  be¬ 
came  ThomaCton. 


Tijou,  Jean.  A  Frenchman  who,  as  designer  of  the  ironwork 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Hampton  Court,  and  many  private  mansions, 
!  exerted  an  influence  over  the  development  of  decorative  and 
applied  art  in  England.  Little  is  known  of  him  save  that  he  was 
born  in  France,  was  a  contemporary  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  and 
worked  under  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  A  New  Book  of  Drawings 
Invented  and  Designed  by  Jean  Tijou ,  decidedly  Louis  XIV  in 
feeling,  was  published  in  London  in  1693. 


Toft,  Thomas.  One  of  the  firSt  makers  of  English  slip-deco¬ 
rated  pottery  at  Wrotham  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


JANE  FRANCES 

Antiques! 

33  River  Street  :  Boston,  Mass. 

On  view  a  carefully  seledted  colledtion 
of  Antique  china,  colored  glass 
and  furniture. 

Correspondence  solicited  Phone  Haymarket  2057 

(Member  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

TANKARD 

MADE  BY 

JOHN  CONEY  ,  Boston 

(1655-1722) 

This  is  known  as  the  Sargent  tank¬ 
ard  having  been  in  that  family  up 
to  the  present  time.  Note  the  spiout 
which  was  added  during  the  tem¬ 
perance  wave  of  1825. 

A  fine  piece  for  a  collection 

GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 


Tompion,  Thomas.  (1658-1715. 
“The  father  of  English  watch¬ 
making,”  and  watch-  and  clock- 
maker  to  Charles  II,  and  William 
and  Mary.  He  invented  many 
improvements  in  watch  mechan¬ 
ism.  His  clocks  and  watches  today 
are  very  rare  and  valuable. 

Tucker,  William  Ellis.  The 
maker  of  the  firff  American  porce¬ 
lain  worthy  of  note.  He  began 
experiments  about  1825  in  a  small 
kiln  in  Philadelphia.  His  business 
grew  rapidly.  He  made  a  great 
variety  of  ornamental  and  domes¬ 
tic  ware,  some  of  it  in  imitation  of 
Sevres.  He  died  in  1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  partners, 
Judge  Joseph  Hemphill  and  Thomas  Tucker,  who  established 
the  American  China  Manufactory. 


79  CHESTNUT  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  repair  and  match  old  pieces.  We  execute  commissions 

Albert  J.  Hill,  Est.  1895  Wm.  K.  MacKay 

Hill-MacKay  Co. 

«. Appraisers 

For  Inheritance  Tax ,  Probate ,  Insurance , 
Division  of  Property ,  8tc. 

! 

Sales  for  Settlement  of  Estates  Arranged 

Auction  or  Private 

120  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Congress  3167 
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A  Shop 

with  thousands  of  things 

Rare  Specimens  for  Collectors 
Useful  Articles  for  the  Home 
It  would  please  us  greatly  to  have  you  visit  our  shop 


Turner,  John.  ( 1762-1786 .)  A  follower  of  Wedgwood,  who 
made  excellent  jasper  and  basaltes.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
John  and  William. 

Van  Brugh,  Carol.  A  Dutch  silversmith  who  settled  in  New 
York  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Van  Dyke,  Peter.  A  silversmith  of  the  firSt  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  New  Yorker  of  Dutch 
descent  and  a  craftsman  of  artistic  gifts,  surpassing  those  of 
moil  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard. 


ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  Chestnut  Street  .  Philadelphia 

Locust  3981 


IMPORTED 
HARDWARE 
FOR  FINE 
PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


CORRECT 
PATTERNS 
PERFECT  IN 
DETAIL 
AND  FINISH 


Phcse  brasses  are  exact  reproductions  of  antique  handles. 
Finished  in  “ Special  Old  Color,"  they  are,  in  appearance , 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  originals. 

SEND  FOR  A  LEAFLET  ILLUSTRATING  THESE  GOODS 

John  Duer  8J  Sons,  Inc. 

ESTABLISHED  1839 

Cabinet  Hardware  id  Upholstery  Supplies 
36-38  S.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Odd  Old  Bits  AT  THE  SHOP  OF 

Will  et  Seaman 


Glass  Chickens  ::  Curious  planter  animals  and 
birds  from  Pennsylvania  ::  Clay  pots  and  mugs 
of  rural  origin  ::  Unusual  bottles  and  flasks  :: 
Unexpected  furniture  and  ornaments. 

J  /  f  fexington  -  Avenue 

T elephone  :  Plaza  4339  N  E  W  Yo  R  K  C  I  T  Y 


Vernon,  Samuel  (1687-1737.)  A  famous  silversmith  of  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  who  produced  a  large  quantity  of  ware  of  superior 
quality. 

Wall,  John.  The  originator  of  the  Worcester  pottery  in  1751. 

Webb,  John.  An  English  architect,  following  Inigo  Jones,  who 
kept  alive  the  Palladian  traditions  until  the  coming  of  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah.  (1730- 
1795 •)  The  mo£t  famous  of  Eng¬ 
lish  potters,  a  successful  innovator 
and  a  true  classicist.  Elis  artistic 
creed  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  Robert  Adam.  His  pottery  was, 
unquestionably,  the  fineSt  that 
England  ever  produced,  in  work¬ 
manship,  design,  material,  and 
color.  He  was  also  a  man  of  great 
business  ability  and  public  spirit. 

He  came  from  a  family  of  Stafford¬ 
shire  potters,  and,  in  1744,  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  his  brother  Thomas. 

In  1754  he  was  taken  into  part¬ 
nership  by  Thomas  Whieldon  of 
Fenton  Low  (q.  v.).  In  1759  he 
opened  his  own  works  in  Burslem.  The  fadtory  was  enlarged  and 
the  business  extended  until,  in  177 3,  Josiah  and  his  cousin 
Thomas  removed  to  Etruria.  In  1768  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Thomas  Bentley,  who  handled  the  business  end.  Wedg¬ 
wood  made  many  improvements  in  the  pottery  of  his  time,  both 
in  material  and  in  design.  He  introduced  queen’s  ware,  black 
basalt,  jasper  ware,  and  many  other  kinds.  He  employed  some 
of  the  bedt  designers  of  the  day,  including  John  Flaxman.  Besides 
the  ordinary  forms  of  pottery,  Wedgwood  produced  a  notable 
variety  of  plaques  and  medallions.  The  influence  which  he 
exerted  on  the  general  trend  of  artistic  tafte  and  appreciation  of 
England  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 


Hand-made  Furniture  Brasses 


Old-time 
methods 
faithfully  re- 
produce 
originals  in  design,  workmanship,  and 
color.  We  make,  match,  copy,  or  repair 
anything.  One  piece  or  a  thousand. 
Don’t  ask  us  what  we  have  ;  tell  us  what  you  need 
and  we  will  gladly  send  samples. 


Wm.  Hall  Sons,  Malvern  (fff)  Penn. 


Whieldon,  Thomas.  An  English  potter  of  Stoke-on-Trent 
who  was  in  business  from  1740  to  1780.  He  introduced  interest¬ 
ing  tortoise-shell  and  agate  wares.  Josiah  Wedgwood  became 
firSt  his  apprentice  and  then  his  partner.  About  175°  Whieldon 
was  known  as  the  beSt  potter  of  his  day. 

Willard,  Aaron.  ( 1737-1844 .)  Next  to  his  brother  Simon, 
Aaron  Willard  was  the  moSt  famous  of  the  Massachusetts  family 
of  clock-makers,  and  in  a  business  way  he  was  the  moSt  success¬ 
ful.  He  moved  to  BoSton  about  1790  and  there  made  tall  and 
shelf  clocks  and  later  banjo  clocks,  gallery  clocks,  and  regulators. 
His  business  was  carried"  on  after  1823  by  his  son  Aaron,  who 
originated  the  lyre  clock  and  other  forms. 

Willard,  Benjamin.  ( 1743-1803 .)  One  of  the  famous  family 
of  Massachusetts  clock-makers.  He  worked  in  Grafton,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  Roxbury. 
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Willard,  Simon.  (1753-1848.) 
Simon  Willard’s  clocks  are  per¬ 
haps  more  highly  valued  than 
those  of  any  other  early  American 
clock-maker.  He  was  in  business 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  from  1780  to 
1839.  He  invented  many  improve¬ 
ments,  and,  in  1801,  began  the 
manufacture  ol  the  timepiece 
popularly  known  as  the  banjo 
clock.  He  also  made  many  shelf 
clocks,  tall  clocks,  and  public 
clocks.  His  so-called  presentation 
clocks  are  remarkable  for  their 
ornamental  beauty  and  are  highly 
prized  by  collectors. 

Winslow,  Edward.  (1669-/753.)  A  prominent  Boston  silver¬ 
smith,  whose  work  rivals  that  of  Paul  Revere.  His  mark  was  a 
shaped  shield  containing  the  initials  “E.  W.”  above  a  fleur-de-lis. 

Wistar,  Caspar.  Founder  of  the  glass  works  at  Alloywaystown 
(later  Wistarburg),  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  in  1739-  The  business 
was  continued  by  his  son  Richard  until  1781. 

Wood,  Aaron.  Member  of  a  famous  family  of  English  potters. 
He  succeeded  Ralph  Wood  in  business  about  1770.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  cream  ware. 


Wood,  Enoch.  (1759-1840.)  A  son  of  Aaron  Wood,  the  elder, 
and  a  well-known  Staffordshire  potter.  He  was  known  chiefly  for 
his  excellent  portrait  buSts  and  was  one  of  the  firSt  of  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  potters  to  use  American  subjects  for  the  American  market. 
His  favorite  border  was  a  pattern  of  seashells. 

Wood,  Ralph.  (1715-1772.)  An  elder  brother  of  Enoch  Wood, 
who  was  closely  associated  with  Wedgwood  until  1766.  In  1754 
he  opened  works  of  his  own  in  Burslem  and  became  famous  for 
his  mantel  ornaments  and  tortoise-shell  wares.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Aaron  and  his  son  Ralph  (1748-1795),  who  de¬ 
signed  many  of  the  famous  cottage  ornaments  bearing  the  Wood 
mark.  Ralph  Wood  is  known  as  the  earliest  and  beSt  of  the 
Staffordshire  modelers. 


S ail mg  Ships  oj  (ew  England 

1607-1907 

By  John  Robinson  and  George  Francis  Dow 
312  ship  pictures,  many  reproduced  for  the 
fir£t  time,  with  colonial  frontispiece  and  other 
illustrations  and  an  Introduction  (66  pp)  de¬ 
scribing  almoSt  every  rig  known  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  waters  from  the  earlieSt  times. 

Large  8vo  (7  x  10),  buckram,  436pp.  Price ,  $3.50 

For  sale  by  ALL  THE  LEADING  BOSTON 
BOOK  STORES 

Of  the  edition  0/950  copies  (which  will  not  be  reprinted)  only  a  few  copies 
remain  unsold. 


Choice  i&uggesittong 
for  Christmas  #iftsi 

LISTS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS  WHEN  POSSIBLE 

Katherine  N.  Loring 

WAYLAND  Pel.  76  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  ANTIQUE  STORES 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  ESTABLISHED  IN 
1899.  TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE,  INCLUD¬ 
ING  GOODWILL,  $30,000.00  CASH  BAL¬ 
ANCE  ARRANGED.  PRINCIPALS  ONLY. 


Wren,  Sir  Christopher. 
(1632-1723.)  The  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  mathemati¬ 
cian,  scientist,  and  architedt, 
marks,  in  manv  respedts,  the 
climax  of  classic  Style  develop¬ 
ment  in  England,  and  his  influ¬ 
ence  is  Still  felt  in  our  modern  re¬ 
vivals.  He  was  England’s  greatest 
architedt  and  one  of  her  fineSt 
scholars.  The  great  London  fire 
of  1666  gave  him  his  big  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  he  rebuilt  many  of  the 
churches  and  public  buildings. 
One  of  his  biographers  lists  132 
sir  Christopher  wren  notable  works.  He  completed  St. 

Paul’s  Cathedral  and  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  His  indiredt  influence  on  interior  decoration  and 
furniture  design,  and  on  the  elevation  of  popular  taSte  in  general, 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 


W.  A.  G.,  c/o  Antiques 


CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  Antiques 

jj8  Qumberland ?-Ave.,  Portland,  Maine 

Snberson,  Carpenter  anti  Eufle 

Antique  &f  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 
Repairing  &  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  6?  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  {uFfiFiosb)  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Cfje  Heottarb  #allertes 

Soon  Open  as  Usual 

Recently  damaged  by  tire,  we  are  very  busy 
preparing  tor  a 

Big  Fire  Sale  of 

ANTIQUE 

Furniture  &  Furnishings 

Many  rare  pieces  only  slightly  damaged 

Write  for  Date  of  Sale 

Appraisals  and  Outside  Sales  handled  as  usual; 
consignments  received  within  a  tew  days. 

LEONARD  &  COMPANY 

e Auctioneers  &  appraisers 
46-48  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

ESTABLISHED  I  8  I  6 


a 


(greetings  of  the 
Season ’ 


Antiques 


(feopqe  Uf  Ifiragopps 


1742  M  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Old  "Violins  for 
Toting  AhCusicians 

NO  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  than  that  ot 
Starting  a  young  vio¬ 
linist  with  an  inferior 
instrument,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  do  well 
enough  for  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

TaSte  is  formed  from  the 

outset  and  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of  the  hrSt  instrument  used. 
Yet  quality  need  not  imply  excessive  ex¬ 
penditure.  Our  catalogue  liSts  excel¬ 
lent  violins,  mellowed  by  a  century’s 
use,  as  low  as  $50. 

Write  us  of  your  requirements. 

LYON  S3  HEALY 

62-95  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 


Unusual  Sale  of  Antiques 

at  the 

HO  HO  SHOP 

673  N  ORTH  M  ichigan  Avenue,  Chicago ,  III.  1 

MRS.  DAHLOl  1ST  announces  that 
she  is  leaving  the  city  on  January 
first  for  an  extended  period,  and  that  she 
will  therefore  offer  during  the  month  of 
December,  at  exceptional  reductions,  her 
entire  collection  of  antiques,  among  which 
are  included: 

Italian ,  Early  American ,  and  other 
Antique  Furniture. 

Early  A  m  erica  nG/ass,amo  ng  wh  i  ch 
are  some  fine  specimens  of  Sand¬ 
wich ,  and  a  varied  group  of  old 
flasks. 

Old  Staffordshire  Cottage  Orna¬ 
ments. 

Wrought  Iron,  Brass ,  Copper ,  Sil¬ 
ver ,  and  Pewter. 


Interest  has  been  shown  in  the  collection  of  old  Stencil  Chairs, 
including  some  fine  examples  of  the  Ho  Ho  Shop  Stencil 
Restorations  by  Mr.  Mahlon  Moulds. 
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feJlf  Blue  Hen  Antique  Shop 

111?  MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
PiNTIQUES  Open  afternoons  from  2  until  4. Other  hours  by  appointment 

Telephone,  Lowell  2y8o 

Ti$u£  s 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  MIRRORS,  WOVEN  FABRICS 
CHINA,  PEWTER,  BOTTLES,  Etc.  Choice  Selection  of  Sandwich  Glass 

jos.  e.  nopuAPf 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  HOI.YOKE/MASS.  ^ 

M \in  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone ,  Holyoke  824 

(fhina ,  Furniture ,  Fare  Cflass,  cFi Bures 

Boston  z. Antique  £xchange 

33  Charles  Street ,  Boston 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  be  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 

GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

tAT//  the  Fest  of  the  Old  SNfew  Fngland 
Wdntiques  in  Stock 

Visit  Mrs.  Clark’s  Shop 

You  will  find  many  unusual  gifts  for  Christmas 

Pair  of  yellow  Dolphin  candlesticks,  pair  green  crucifix  candlesticks,  pot¬ 
tery  jars  for  lamps,  pressed  glass  lamps  for  the  boudoir,  colored  glass 
toilet  bottles,  Chinese  courting  mirror,  luStre  pitchers,  Staffordshire  orna¬ 
ments,  paper  weights,  fireplace  fittings.  Write  if  you  cannot  call. 

E  i  g  h  t  h  S  t .  (j^uakerinn)  (ew F>  edfor dpJCCas s . 

FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

The  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 

2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Dewey  1522M 

Colonial  Antique  Oriental  Company 

Gregory  Bartevian,  Proprietor 

Offers  for  sale  some  beautiful  Christmas  Gifts,  very  suitable  for 
antique  and  curiosity  lovers.  Prices  are  moderate,  goods  are  guaran¬ 
teed  as  presented 

We  invite  inspection  of  our  exclusive  collection 

151  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Hay  market  45<)5 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Four-Poster 

HARRIS  ^Antique  Shop,  Brandon,  Vermont 

\  N  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  early  American  Furniture 
Cx.  in  Curly  Maple,  Cherry,  Pine  and  other  woods. 

(2  Pairs  of  Hepplewhite  Dining  Tables  in  Cherry )  Sandwich  £5?  Stiegel 
Glass,  and  other  interesting  things. 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT  BRANDON 

Large  Assortment  of 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Fine  Furniture 

For  Anything  Old ,  Visit  or  Write 

The  Antique  Shop  oCMRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

S.  E.  HO  LO WAY  formerly  Samuel  Holoway 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 

(Solti  (Stiller 

ofzAntique  and  VhfCodern  Fixture  and  fMirror 
Frames  and  Fine  Furniture 

61  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 

S  the  largest  hooked  rug  dealer  in  Bolton,  I 
have  on  view  at  all  times  a  varied  collection  of 
hooked  rugs.  Dealers  alive  to  the  increased  interest 
in  hooked  rugs  and  the  expanding  market  will  write 
for  my  lift  at  once  or  ask  me  to  ship  on  approval. 

A  Few  Rugs  For  Collector’s  Trade 

L.  DAVID,  147  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

American  Furniture ,  Few  ter 
' Brasses ,  (flocks 

321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Gflass,  Brass  &(fhina,  (folonial  &  Antique  Furniture 

®l je  Jfflofjatofc  Antique  ^»f)op 

P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  Willi  am  ft  own,  dMass. 

BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

and  Farts  for  Ffpairs 

Perfect  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movements 

G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Fawtucket,  Ffxode  Island 

GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

iBBf  Originals  and  Qopies  oj  the  Old  FMlasters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

218  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 

Ethel  Halsey  Kaufman 

Specialist 

€arlp  American  <§lasi£ 

STIEGEL  SOUTH  JERSEY 

SANDWICH 

Fine  Old  Furniture ,  Qlockff,  and 
Historical  Qhina 

NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 

“T welve  miles  by  rail  or  motor  from  New  York  City” 

XA  UR S  is  not  a  new  shop  of  old  things.  For  years 
AX our  Pore  in  Bangor ,  Maine ,  has  beeyi  selling  to 
a  satisped  clientele  of  collectors.  We  made  hundreds 
of  friends  throughout  the  country ,  and  we  hope ,  by 
expanding  our  business  and  maintaining  our  busi¬ 
ness  policy ,  to  add  many  new  ones. 

We  invite  collectors  and  those  interested  in  antiques 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  the  home  to  visit  our  Charles 
Street  Store.  Fhey  will  find  an  especially  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  glass,  besides  furniture ,  ship  models ,  prints, 
and  paintings. 

THE  MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

42  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON 

C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  CO. 

‘ Booksellers  and  r Appraisers 

(Book  Auctioneers  for  Over  Forty  Years) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  214-216 

BOS BON 

Specialists  in  Early  Western  Travels  and  Voyages,  Indian 
History,  American  Revolution,  Naval  History  and 
Biography,  South  Sea  Voyages,  Whaling, 

Early  New  England  Town  Histories 
and  Genealogies,  etc. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  books  purchased for  cash. 
Appraisals  made  for  probate,  income  tax  or  insurance. 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

^Antiques ,  Furniture 

Works  of  Wdrt,  £tc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 

STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 

f  fi’f'VI'Y  55  gV  /€<Xf  f  4-^  From  the  time  when  the  Wise  Men  came  to  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem  bearing  the  firSt 

V  125  III  IClZJ  1 W25  Christmas  Gifts  of  Gold,  Frankincense  and  Myrrh,  Christmas  has  been  the  season  of  giving. 

From  the  Treasures  of\ OOg  SSlailtl’S  J/atltOUS  UltttqUe  !%l)0p 

you  can  select  or  buy  by  mail  gifts  of  value  and  refinement:  charming  antiques  from  early  American  homes;  gifts  that  stir 
the  hidden  Strings  of  memory,  doubly  precious  because  of  association. 

Among  the  things  gathered  for  you  are  large  collections  of  gleaming  luStre,  rare  early  American  and  Sandwich  glass,  cup-plates,  paper 
weights,  salt  cellars;  softly  shining  pewter;  candlesticks  of  brass,  glass,  and  Sheffield;  Staffordshire  ornaments;  Currier  prints — and  don’t 
forget,  a  nice  hooked  rug  for  mother. 

We  have  prepared  a  descriptive  and  priced  list  of  gifts  for  Christmas.  Send  for  it. 

Hatljarine  Lillis 

272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York  Phone ,  Jamaica  0272-W 

20  minutes  from  Broadway,  via  Pennsylvania  Station 

0/d  Stamps  /Wanted 


Large  and  small  lots  ot  old  U.  S.  and  foreign  stamps  bought  tor  cash. 
Revenue  and  entire  envelopes  with  stamps  especi-  jq  fp 

ally  wanted.  Book  collections  also  purchased.  *  *  . 

fi  r  Oo  J  Atlantic  Avenue 

Write  me  what  you  have  or  send  by  mail  registered  Boston 

and  be  St  cash  offer  will  be  submitted. 
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OR 

1 

L.  I 

1AZING  ANTIQUE 

JENTAL  RUGS 

Such  rarities  are  seldom  seen  ;  thick,  sparkling,  velvety.  Some  of  my  rugs  are 

1  now  in  museums,  many  were  pi&ured  in  leading  rug  books.  Volume  of  sup¬ 

ply  is  off  90%  since  1914,  and  will  fall  more.  Persia  is  bare  of  antiques  today. 

;  Each  rug  is  a  collector's  dream,  the  best  of  over  10,000.  That  is  why  I  have 

sold  rugs  in  all  of  our  large  cities.  Descriptive  list  on  request;  then,  if  you  like, 
j  j  I  will  prepay  an  assortment  on  approval. 

1.  LAWTON  :  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 

MELVIN  D.  REED 

Antiques 

700  Washington  Street  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

OPPOSITE  THAYER  ACADEMY 

Maple  Highboy  Original  Brasses.  Double  Cheft  of  Drawers  Old  Brasses. 
Serpentine-front  Desk  Old  Brasses.  Nine  early  New  England  Desks. 
Swell-front  and  Straight-front  Bureaus.  Tall  Poft-beds.  Stiegel  and 
Sandwich  Glass.  House  Filled  with  Old  Things. 

J^ellte  Sprague  Hodstoooti 

lAWjiQues 

Will  Fluids  Bought  and  Sold.  Wllso  China 

9  Westport  Avenue  ( Post  Road ),  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Norwalk  845 

Colonial  Cea&oom 

H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

Antique  Furniture 

Brass  Antiques  Restored 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1 1 2$  Qhapd  Street, SSQgw  Haven,  Conn. 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Goods 

All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces, 

Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 

j  i 

m  WILLIAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 

!  21  BROMFIELD  street,  boston 

We  decorate  chairs  and  trays, 
H  regild  mirrors,  paint  dials  and 
m  i  glass  panels for  clocks  and  mirrors 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LINEN  WHEEL 

Of  Special  Interest 

Sheraton  bureaus,  swell  and  straight  front;  beautiful  curly 
maple,  carved  four-po£t  beds;  Dutch  table,  tavern  table; 
Windsor  chairs, secretaries, many  other  interesting  things. 

C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

INpw  England's  Colonial  and 
Oriental  Rug  Repairing  Shop 

Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 
and  Woven 

STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Revere  1176-R 

William  B.  McCarthy 

MPfTIgUES 

30  Hollis  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Beach  4517 

I 

The  Homestead ,  v. 

%$o n 

*64  Fairfield  Avenue 

Old  Fashioned  “OLIVIA” 

Applique  Patchwork  and  Cross 
Stitch  Linens,  Footstool  Tops 
Old  Sampler  Designs  Cross  Stitch  Patterns 

Suggestions  submitted  on  individual  designs. 

Send  reference  for  goods  on  approval. 

hich  is  200  years  old,  contains  many  choice  antiques 

leStrab  (Mrs.  L.  A.  Vernon) 

(Boston  Post  Road)  BRIDGEPORT,  Connecticut 

When  in  FHIfgAFFJffPHIA 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  (glass,  China,  Fefvter,  Etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

When  in  Chicago  visit 

THE  TREE  GIFT  SHOP 

Jessie  F.  Leathers 

Selected  Antiques:  Early  American  and  French  Period  Furniture 
Bristol  and  Sandwich  Glass,  Fine  French  Vases, 

Clocks,  Old  Brasses,  Lace,  Rugs 

Send for  my  list  and  learn  what  this  delightful  shop  has  for  you. 

Lambert  Tree  Studio  BLDG.,d/j  N.  State  St.,  Chicago, III. 

ANTIQUES 

DOOR  KNOCKERS,  CANDLESTICKS 

MAKE  ACCEPTABLE  GIFTS 

We  have  a  large  collection  of  Antiques  in  their  original  condition 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 

633  CHESTNUT  ST.  U  PHILA.,  PA. 

Te  Old6  Quriosity  Shop 

Offers  a  choice  selection  for  Christmas  gifts.  Old 
Glass,  China,  Shawls,  Rugs,  Andirons  £s?  Furniture. 

Open  the  year  round.  Special  attention  to  mail  orders 

John  C.  Graham,  12  Lynde  Street ,  Salem ,  Mass. 

Antiques  U  /I  T  TP  Upholstering 

Cabinet  Making  ^  ^  UWEE  Cushions 

n  BOND’S  HILL 

Polishing  and  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  and 

Repairing  Telephone,  1585W  Drapery  Work 

Reproducing  P eriod  Furniture  a  Specialty 

Staffordshire  Figures  ^Printed  W ares 

Tall  Candlesticks  of  Sheffield  Plate,  Silver 
Serving  Dishes  and  Choice  Old  China 

jUrs.  JttcCattn 

688  North  Howard  Street  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exadf  classification  they  may  be 
either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in  the 
“Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to 
judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted 
advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its 


readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  that 
may  arise. 

Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 
mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
$2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a  word,  name 
and  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy. 

In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed  by 
number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  BoSton,  Mass. 

Where  requested,  Antiques  will  prepare  copy. 


GEO.  WASHINGTON  GLASS  CUP-PLATE,  octag- 
onal  edge;  also  cabin  with  Liberty  Cap  on  flag  pole. 
State  price  and  condition.  No.  241. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SUPREME  COURT  RE¬ 
PORTS.  Set  or  odd  volumes  and  other  law  books 
wanted.  Send  for  list.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106  Pember¬ 
ton  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TO  COMMLINICATE  with  parties  interested  in  en¬ 
graved  gems.  Buy,  sell  or  exchange.  G.  W.  Tracy, 
1704  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

OLD  HAND  WOVEN  COVERLE  T  in  blue  and  red, 
or  rose  and  white.  Must  be  large  enough  for  use  on 
field  bed.  Emily  C.  Dimock,  Nuttal,  Gloucester 
Co.,  Virginia. 

A  LID  for  a  Blue  Diamond  Pattern  Sugar  Bowl. 
Wm.  E.  Montague,  209  Franklin  Avenue,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 

CRIMSON  BROCATELLF.  sufficient  to  cover  two 
small  sofas  and  curtains  for  three  long  windows. 
Madeline  McCandless,  808  17th  St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MAHOGANY  SEWING  STAND,  with  one  large 
compartment,  with  or  without  drawers.  Must  be 
in  good  condition.  Katherine  Greeley,  410 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAIR  MAHOGANY  ANTIQUE  TWIN  BEDS, 
pineapple  posts  preferred.  Give  full  descriptions 
and  price.  No.  243. 

SILHOLTETTES,  paper-cuttings,  books  illustrated 
with  silhouettes,  and  wax  portraits  wanted,  at 
reasonable  prices  for  my  collection.  Especially 
those  signed  or  labeled  by  the  artists.  Rev.  Glen 
Tilley  Morse,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 

LADY  WISHES  TO  CONNECT  with  Tea  Room 
Antique  Shop,  ten  years’  practical  experience  as 
manager;  references.  No.  239. 

ANYTHING  PRINTED  in  Boston  and  Cambridge; 
pamphlets,  books,  adts,  laws,  resolves,  papers, 
handbills,  and  anything  printed  that  is  old,  odd  or 
curious  wanted  for  cash.  G.  A.  Jackson,  20  Pem¬ 
berton  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALTTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  manuscripts,  diaries,  log 
books,  documents,  written  by  noted  people  or  of  an 
historical  interest,  wanted.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106 
Pemberton  Bldg.,  BoSton,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  almanacs,  New  Eng¬ 
land  primers,  before  1830;  books  and  pamphlets  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history,  before  1840;  guides;  dia¬ 
ries,  and  books  of  travels,  also  pamphlets  relating  to 
California,  Oregon,  and  other  Western  States,  pub¬ 
lished  or  written  before  1865;  old  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  written  by  famous  Americans  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  American  history;  Indian  narratives  and 
captivities;  printed  single  sheets;  material  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution;  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  Colonies,  and  many  other  things 
wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heart- 
man,  612  Middlesex  Ave.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Write  what  you  have 
to  offer;  also  early  American  3-mold  glass,  so-called 
“quilted  and  ribbed  pattern,”  especially  in  any 
color  other  than  clear  white;  also  Bennington  Pot¬ 
tery.  Send  descriptions  and  prices  to  George  S.  Mc- 
Kearin,  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FO^  SzAJie 

PEWTER  AND  RARE  CUP-PLATES,  also  curious, 
choice  and  rare  Sandwich,  including  pair  bee-hive 
and  thistle  cake  plates.  Mrs.  Helen  Langlands, 
20  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City.  (Miss  Steven¬ 
son’s  Shop.) 

MAPLE  AND  MAHOGANY  FURNITURE,  bureau 
desks;  four  poSt  beds;  cherry  tables;  cup  plates; 
glass  and  Adams  china.  Florence  W.  Upson, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 

MAHOGANY  CHEST  DRAWERS,  small  size 
$60.00;  cherry  half  column  chest  drawers,  $60.00; 
candlestand  rich  heavy  mahogany,  $25.00;  early 
Howard  Banjo  clock  handsome  walnut  case, 
painted  panels,  made  for  Eli  Holden,  $50.00. 
Above  pieces  have  been  refinished.  Kerns  Art 
Shop,  1725  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BANJO  CLOCK,  original  glasses;  mahogany  Shera¬ 
ton  secretary,  scroll  top;  mahogany  Sheraton  high 
post  bed;  small,  rare  black  English  walnut  desk, 
built  1735,  original  brasses.  Dorothy  L.  Brown, 
The  Kettle  and  Crane,  Boscawen,  N.  H. 

FROM  A  BOOTJACK  TO  A  SIDEBOARD.  Clocks 
big  and  little,  mahogany  (Colonial);  copper,  brass, 
glass  and  china.  Lanterns,  chairs,  models,  sail- 
maker  benches,  6  ft.  long;  sea  cheats.  Write  me 
your  wants.  Gloucester  Curiosity  Shop,  32 
Main  Street,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  of  Sandwich  and  other 
early  glass  flasks  and  bottles  will  gladly  exhibit  to 
other  collectors  by  previous  arrangement.  In  New 
Jersey,  one  hour  by  motor  from  42nd  Street. 
Duplicates  for  sale  or  exchange.  No.  242. 

SET  GEN.  HARRISON  (DATED)  CUP-PI.ATES. 
Beautiful  copper  lustre  jug  6  inches;  pewter  plates; 
porringers.  Liquor  case,  6  bottles,  gold  etched. 
Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Marble,  2  Salem  St.,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

WHITE  CENTRE  INDIA  SHAWL,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  old;  cost  fifteen  hundred,  seventy 
years  ago.  Price  reasonable.  No.  240. 

BED  COVER,  century  old  chintz,  applique  sunburst 
and  lattice,  27x35  inches;  needs  only  flounce  to 
finish.  Also  perfect  old  bead  bag;  lace  scarf,  linen 
applique.  Emma  G.  Borden,  99  Franklin  Street, 
South  Braintree,  Mass. 

NOTGELD.  Paper  money  issued  by  German  Towns, 
at  close  of  war;  very  beautiful  designs  for  collectors. 
Send  $1.00  for  selection.  Heinicke,  c/o  Antiques. 

SUPERB  CRLTCIFIX.  The  rare  crucifix  published  in 
ANTIQUES  for  July,  p.  36,  is  offered  for  sale, 
twelfth  century,  copper,  bronze  and  enamel.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  museum  specimen.  Relic,  c/o  Antiques. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

WORLD  WIDE  COLLECTION  of  antiques  and 
curios  for  gifts  and  decorations.  The  Little  Shop, 
10  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HAND-BOUND  BOOKS,  new  and  old  books  re¬ 
bound  in  full  leather  and  half  bindings.  Moderate 
prices,  gold  tooling.  Mary  Parlett,  1617  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SMALL  TIP  TOP  TABLES  landing  30  inches.  Tall 
dish  top  measuring  14  inches  in  diameter,  painted 
in  black  lacquer  and  has  flower  designs  finished  in 
dull  antique  colors.  $15.00  each.  Send  for  photo. 
Joseph  Lacey  1034  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUSH  BOTTOM  CHAIRS  in  sets  of  six,  some  very 
fine  attractive  sets,  painted  black  and  decorated 
with  old  gold  design  in  antique  colors.  New  rush 
bottoms  and  in  perfect  condition,  ready  for  use, 
$18.00  each.  Send  for  photo.  Joseph  Lacey,  1034 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PAISLEY  TRAYS,  some  with  antique  frameSj 
others  made  of  long-seasoned  curly  maple.  Old  am¬ 
ber  glass  set,  four  pieces,  $12.00.  Ruth  A.  Robin¬ 
son,  2  Charles  Street,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

COLONIAL  SIDEBOARD,  made  before  1800.  5  feet 
6  inches  long  x  44  inches  high,  10  inches  back 
board,  three  doors,  centre  one  convex,  three  draw¬ 
ers,  two  end  ones  convex,  perfect  condition,  will 
submit  photograph.  $600.00.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Drew, 
53  South  Street,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS  for  sale.  Large  stock  always 
on  hand.  Let  me  know  your  wants.  I  also  buy  an¬ 
tique  firearms.  Joe  Kindig,  Jr.,  336  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  Street,  York,  Pa. 

SWELL  FRONT  BLIREAU,  mahogany,  with  ma¬ 
hogany  inlays  on  face,  cherry  sides  on  sides,  top 
and  poSts;  Sheraton  type.  Also  tavern  table  6  feet 
long  of  maple.  Green  Mountain  Antique  Shop, 
Ludlow,  Vermont. 

EXTRAORDINARY  COLLECTION  of  hooked 
rugs.  Prices  ranging  from  $2.00  up.  Will  send  C.  O. 
D.  express,  subject  to  examination.  State  price  and 
design.  David  Rubenstein,  63  Park  Street,  Rock¬ 
land,  Maine. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  GLASS,  goblets,  lamps, 
dishes.  Also  some  old  china  and  silver.  May  be  seen 
by  appointment.  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Gott,  69  Rut¬ 
land  Road,  Flatbush,  Long  Island. 

COLLECTION  OF  OLD  SHIP  LANTERNS,  six 
large  with  corrugated  glass,  three  green,  three 
white;  two  smaller  green  and  red  glass.  Suitable  for 
lighting  country  grounds.  No.  244. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  wishes  to  dispose  of 
twenty-five  early  American  lamps,  several  in  pairs; 
in  pewter;  Sandwich  blue,  canary,  white  pressed 
and  blown;  later  ones  in  ruby,  blues,  etc.  Sold  only 
as  a  collection.  No.  245. 

OLD  BRASSES.  Ten  oval  bail  handles,  five  escutch¬ 
eons  design,  dove  in  flight,  olive  spray  in  bill, 
Peace  embossed  above  bird.  Heavy  OLD  LYONS 
SILK,  9  yards,  36  inches  wide;  elaborate  magenta 
floral  pattern  and  pearl-gray  background;  proof; 
magnificent  for  gowns,  panels,  draperies,  uphol¬ 
steries,  $175.00.  Other  desirable  antiques.  Miss 
Julia  D.  S.  Snow,  277  Federal  Street,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

TABLES,  including  Chinese  lacquered,  Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite,  Dutch  foot  and  others.  Two  braided 
rugs,  10  feet  x  10  feet.  New  England  Antique 
Shop,  corner  West  Broadway  and  Union  Street, 
Bangor,  Maine. 

SLENDER  FLUTED-LEG  SHERATON  CARD 
TABLE,  Serpentine  front  bureau;  original  brasses; 
emerald  green  glass  plate  with  eight  rows  of  stars; 
walnut  highboy;  pair  of  opal  and  old  blue  glass 
candlesticks  with  rare  lamp  to  match;  pair  of  old 
gazing  globes  on  attached  short  pedestals;  six  straw¬ 
berry  tea  cups  and  saucers;  four-piece  amber  glass 
table  set,  including  covered  comport;  eleven  deep 
amber  clover  leaf  sauce  dishes;  two  blue  Night 
before  Christmas  (Syntax  series);  rare  Sandwich 
comport;  Duncan  Phyfe  love  seat;  early  candle- 
Stand,  one  tin  and  one  wood.  Many  fine  small 
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1  tables  and  stools.  Mylk.es  Antique  Shop,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont. 

COLONIAL  SHELF  CLOCKS,  reasonable  prices; 
:  photo  on  request.  A.  M.  Herriman,  5  Prospedt 
i  Street,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

PRISMS,  BOBECHES  (with  hook  for  prisms),  in 
I  cryftal,  sapphire  blue,  amber,  annagreen,  amethyft, 
t  purple,  red;  star  prisms,  Colonial  English  prisms  on 
|  hand.  Bokien’s  Antique  Curiosity  Shop,  80 
Munroe  Ave.,  Rochester,  New  York. 

!DIXON  TEAPOT  (pewter);  Leonard  Reed  &  Barton 
teapot  (pewter);  corner  cupboard,  maple,  good  con¬ 
dition,  original  glass  in  door;  Hutch  table,  4  feet 
diameter,  maple  base,  pine  top.  No.  247. 

STRAIGHT  BACK  CLAW  FOOT  SOFA,  seat  72 
inches  x  22  inches,  $200.00.  Mahogany  love  seat, 
$60.00.  Pair  mahogany  ottomans  Ogee  frames, 
$40.00.  Mahogany  card  table,  lyre  base,  $65.00. 
Pair  three-branched  girondoles,  three-section 
prisms,  double  marble  base,  $75.00.  Pair  Stafford¬ 
shire  dogs,  right  and  left,  13  inches  high,  $35.00. 
Four  vaseline  yellow  Sandwich  glass  candlesticks, 
petal  tops,  loop  base,  set  $38.00.  Ages  of  Man  and 
W oman  Currier  prints,  original  frames,  pair,  $23.00. 
Brass  fireplace  set,  fender,  claw  feet  andirons  32 
inches  high,  shovel,  tongs,  poker,  $100.00.  M. 
Schuyler  MacLean,  Box  503,  Lenox,  Mass. 

BLACK  WALNUT  WHAT-NOT,  about  70  years 
<  old,  Stands  approximately  five  feet  high.  In  perfedt 
condition.  F.  Wead,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

OLD  MAHOGANY,  CURLY  MAPLE,  STEN- 
'  CILED  CHAIRS,  ottomans;  footstools;  prints; 


mirrors;  clear  and  colored  glass  lamps;  candle¬ 
sticks;  cup-plates;  salt  cellars;  decanters,  goblets; 
finger-bowls;  bottles;  Staffordshire  dogs  and  figures; 
lamps  with  prisms;  china;  vases;  bead  bags;  cov 
erlets;  quilts;  hooked  and  braided  rugs;  solid  brass 
fireplace  set;  andirons;  tongs;  shovel;  poker  and 
Stand;  old  sconce;  needlework,  and  other  things. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Spooner,  10  Harlem  Street,  Glens 
Falls,  N,  Y. _ 

CHESSMEN.  Beautifully  carved  ivory  set  from 
China;  Paisley  shawl,  8  feet  x  5  feet,  white  center; 
Chinese  embroidered  silk  shawl,  apricot  shade,  deep 
fringe. V.Stockwell, 90  Exeter  St., Boston  17, Mass. 

LUSTRE  TEA  SET.  Six  green  glass  finger  bowls; 
six  blue  glass  finger  bowls;  china  vases;  Sandwich 
glass;  candelabra;  perfume  bottles  and  many  other 
pieces  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Brouwer,  260  Brow  Street,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTORS  ONLY.  Collection  of 
Whisky  Flasks,  many  rare,  several  unique.  No.  246. 

RUSH  SEATED  CHAIRS,  three  and  four  slats,  nat¬ 
ural  wood  finish,  $8.00  and  up.  Children’s  chairs 
like  above,  $10.00.  Tavern  tables,  $15.00  up.  Sets 
of  painted  nursery  furniture  with  four  poft  beds, 
single  or  pairs.  Rush  seated  chairs,  $50.00  up  for 
sets.  Lamps  with  prisms  and  globes  from  $12.00  up. 
Fine  old  quilts  and  spreads.  Ox-Bow  Antique 
Shop,  Newbury,  Vt. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT.  Jugs  and  Tobies  of 
Bennington,  Swan-hill,  Staffordshire,  Lustre,  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Wedgwood,  Bristol,  hound-handle.  Pres¬ 
sed,  Stiegel,  Sandwich,  Stoddard  glass.  Furniture. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Parker  Bolles,  Jr. 


VENEERED  CHEST  DRAWERS,  block  front,  her¬ 
ring  bone,  very  rare.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hopper,  7105  Au¬ 
burn  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  RARE  SPECIMEN  OF  WISTARBERG. Dor¬ 
othy  O.  Schubart,  Inc.,  145  Fifth  Avenue,  Pel¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 

MAHOGANY  SHERATON  SIDEBOARD,  original 
except  brasses.  Mahogany  Sheraton  dining  table  in 
two  parts,  reeded  legs.  M.  L.  Miner,  23  James 
Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

CUP-PLATES — genuine  Benjamin  Franklin ,  proof; 
Chancellor  Livingston;  Cadmus;  Bunker  Hill;  Fort 
Meigs;  / Sji  Eagle;  CONSTITUTION;  plain  Henry 
Clay;  plain  General  Harrison;  very  rare  Irish  Harp; 
all  in  proof  condition.  Best  offer  accepted  for  col- 
leftion  or  individual  plates.  Tappan,  c/o  Antiques. 

CARVED  OAK  DESK-BOX  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Also  antique  Meleg  rug.  No.  248, 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES, 200  historical,  Stiegel  pitcher, 
early  glass  lamps,  dolphin  candlesticks,  opalescent 
curtain  knobs,  plates  blue,  canary,  star  and  feather 
design.  Historical  flasks  and  bottles.  Jos.  Yaecer, 

1264  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SET  OF  SIX  SMALL  SHIP  ETCHINGS,  in  small 
blue  painted  frames.  Size  5  inches  x  6  inches.  They 
are  etched  by  hand.  Price  $15.00  for  set.  Joseph 
Lacey,  1034  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SECRETARY,  mahogany,  about  1830,  glass  doors, 
interior  shelving.  Small  piece,  convenient  for  many 
purposes.  Also,  mahogany  sofa  of  similar  Style  and 
date.  Both  pieces  excellent  condition.  No.  249. 


COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 


Henceforth  Antiques  will  maintain  this  Collectors’  Guide  listed  alphabetically  by  states.  The  charge  for  each  insertion  of  a  dealer  s  address  is  $2.00. 
Longer  announcements  by  dealers  whose  names  are  marked*  will  be  found  in  the  main  advertising  columns.  Contracts  for  less  than  six  months  not  accepted. 


CALIFORNIA 

1  *M.  A.  LOOSE,  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles — General  line. 

CONNECTICUT 

"ALSOP  AND  BISSELL,  Main  Street,  Farmington 
— General  line. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Weftport  Avenue,  Nor¬ 
walk — General  line. 

"A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville — Reproduction  of  An¬ 
tique  Brasses. 

"FARMINGTON  STUDIOS,  Farmington — Gen. line. 

"THE  HOMESTEAD,  1464  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridge 
port — General  line. 

’"NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Weftport 
Avenue,  Norwalk — General  line. 

"MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel 
Street,  New  Haven — General  line. 

ILLINOIS 

"HO  HO  SHOP,  673  North  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago — General  line. 

"LYON  AND  HEALY,  61-84  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago — Old  violins. 

"TREE  GIFT  SHOP,  613  North  State  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago — General  line. 

MAINE 

"CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Avenue, 
Portland — General  line. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  corner  W. 
Broadway  and  Union  Street,  Bangor — General  line. 

MISS  STETSON’S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick — General  line. 

MARYLAND 

"JOHN  DUER  &  SONS,  INC.,  36  South  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore  —  Cabinet  Hardware,  Uphol¬ 
stery  Supplies. 

"MRS.  McCANN,  866  No.  Howard  Street,  Balti¬ 
more — General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

"ANDERSON,  CARPENTER  &  RUFLE,  30  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  Cambridge — Repairers  andgeneral  line. 

"CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS,  37  Charles  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 

"BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford — General  line. 

"BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  Street, 
Lowell — General  line. 

"BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 


"BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  Street, 
Bofton — General  line. 

"BROOKS  REED  GALLERY,  INC.,  19  Arlington 
Street,  Bofton — General  line. 

"R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

*J.  P.  CALDWELL,  8  and  9  Hamilton  Place,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 

"MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  Street,  New  Bed¬ 
ford — General  line. 

"COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  CO.,  151 
Charles  Street, Bofton — General  line. 

"LEON  DAVID, 147  Charles  St., Boston, Hooked  rugs. 

“JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smither’s  Ferry,  Holyoke — 
General  line. 

"FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN,  65,  67,  and 
68  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

"JANE  FRANCES,  33  River  Street,  Boston — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

"ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  Dunfter  Street, 
Cambridge — Stencilling  furniture. 

THE  GARDENSIDE  WORKSHOP  (HELEN  C. 
HAGAR),  14  Washington  Place,  Peabody,  Dec¬ 
orating  and  stencilling  mirrors,  furniture,  clocks, 
trays,  etc. 

"GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

"GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury 
— General  line. 

"FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Square,  Bofton — Antique 
jewelry. 

"HILL-McKAY  CO.,  120  Tremont  Street,  Bofton — 
Appraisers. 

HERBERT  N.  HIXON,  Old  Parish  House,  Weft 
Medway — General  line. 

"JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY,  Washington 
Street,  Bofton — Early  New  England  furniture. 

"JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  Street,  Bofton 
— General  line. 

"LEONARD  &  COMPANY,  46-48  Bromfield 
Street,  Bofton — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Bofton — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

"KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land — General  line. 

"MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  42  Charles  Street, 
Bofton — General  line. 

*WM.  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  Street.,  Bofton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 


*J.  S.  METCALFE,  corner  North  and  Federal 
Streets,  Salem — Genera!  line. 

"THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  Street, 
Williamftown — General  line. 

"MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  Street, 
Bofton — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  'Cellos. 

"WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center, 
Framingham  —  Consultant  on  Early  American 
Furniture. 

"OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  30  Hollis  Street, 
Bofton — General  line. 

*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucefte.  —General  line. 

"QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Queen  Anne  Corners, 
Accord — General  line. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  216  Appleton  Street,  Low¬ 
ell — General  line. 

"MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  Street,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

"I.  SACK,  85  Charles  Street,  Bofton — General  line. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brook¬ 
line — General  line. 

"SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  Street, 
Bofton — Antique  furniture,  jewelry,  ship  models. 

"SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road, 
Revere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

"SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury — General  line. 

*WM.  W.  SPRAGUE  (M.  S.  Simcoe),  21  Bromfield 
Street, Bofton— Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panels. 

"A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  Street,  Bofton— 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

"THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  Street, 
New  Bedford — General  line. 

THE  LITTLE  COTTAGE,  493  Auburn  Street, 
Auburndale — General  line. 

"YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  Street, 
Salem — General  line. 

"THE  WITCH  HOUSE,  Salem— General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S  CLUB,  Peterborough — Tea  room  and 
general  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

*C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro — General  line. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  Street,  Portsmouth — 
General  line. 

NEW  JERSEY 

"ETHEL  HALSEY  KAUFMANN,  Nutley— General 
line. 
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WILMER  MOORE,  18  Weft  Broad  Street,  Hope- 
well — General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  Street,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

L.  RICHMOND,  Freehold — General  line. 

C.  M.  WILLIAR,  31  Main  Street,  Bradley  Beach — 
General  line. 

NEW  YORK 

MRS.  HELEN  C.  LANGLANDS,  20  East  46th 
JStreet,  New  York, — General  line. 

HAZEL  H.  HARPENDING,  Dundee— General  line. 

*L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

*FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  Long  Island — General  line. 

"SIDNEY  K.  POWELL,  17  Eaft  8th  Street,  New 
York  City — General  line. 

"EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  Street,  New  York 

DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth 
Avenue,  Pelham — General  line. 

■"STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  873  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City — General  line,  firearms. 

*THE  COLONY  SHOPS  (Ginsburg  and  Levy),  397 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York — General  line. 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee— General  line. 

*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville — 
General  line. 


SEAMAN  WILLET,  574  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City — General  line. 

■"KATHARINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island — General  line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  Street,  Pottftown — General  line. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern — Reproduction  of 
antique  brasses. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  Weft 
Chefter — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

■"HUSTON'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  Eleventh 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

■"FERDINAND  KELLER,  216  South  Ninth  Street 
Philadelphia — General  line. 

L.  JANE  MERRICK,  206  South  Camac  Street, 
Philadelphia, — Antiques  and  Pictures. 

DAVID  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line. 

■"OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia — General  line. 

"■PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  633 
Cheftnut  Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1807  Ranftead 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

■"ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Cheftnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

■"MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow 
Street,  Eaft  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china, 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Waterman  Street 
Providence — General  line. 

VERMONT 

*E.  W.  ALLEN,  Woodftock — General  line. 

■"CHELSEA  SHOP,  Chelsea  Green,  Chelsea — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

■"HARRIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Brandon— General  line. 

■"HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  Woodftock — General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  J.  HECK  &  CO.,  427 y2  Tenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington — Antique  jewelry;  general  line. 

"GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  Street,  N.W.J 
Washington — Antique  furniture. 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connefticut 
Avenue,  N.  W. — Antique  furniture,  curios,  objects'  j 
of  art. 

ENGLAND 

"J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire — 
General  line. 

REPAIRERS 

*S.  EDWARD  HOLOWAY,  61  Hanover  Street, 
Bofton — Reftorer  of  old  wood  and  metal. 


FOR  SOME  ONE  ELSE  AND  FOR  YOURSELF 


IV pi rmm p  Cifft  MarW 

1  tic  f  r  CLLJ/UC  \JtJL .  subscription  to  Antiques  as  a  birthday 
or  Christmas  gift  have  been  so  delighted  that  they  have  written  to  express 
their  pleasure  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  giver.  You  must  have  friends  to  whom 
a  subscription  beginning  January,  1923,  will  be  warmly  welcome.  Send  the 
subscription  now;  and  we  will  forward  an  announcement  card  at  Christmas 
and  the  January  number  at  the  proper  time. 

Vntsr  (limn  RpnPItnnh  T  like  many  others,  your  subscription 
±  ULir  vu  r  1  ivc  /  /  c  tv  li  l  •  expires  in  December,  may  we  suggest  a 
renewal  now  so  as  to  avoid  possible  failure  to  receive  the  first  number  of 

683  Atlantic  Avenue  ANTIQUES 


Volume  III,  January,  1923.  The  first  number  of  the  first  year  is  unprocur¬ 
able.  Don’t  risk  losing  your  claim  on  the  first  number  of  the  second  year. 

Sell  What  You  Have  Outgrown:  ^^“0 

followed  by  new  acquisitions.  Ready  funds  for  making  purchases  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  selling  duplicates  or  less  prized  examples.  The  task  of  seeking 
the  elusive  is  less' difficult  if  the  want  is  advertised.  To  sell ,  to  buy,  or  to 
exchange  items  of  collecting  interest,  advertise  in  the  Clearing  House  of 
Antiques.  The  rate  is  10  cents  per  word,  address  counted  as  one  word. 

Boston ,  Massachusetts 


lifornia 

M  £L  loose's  Antique  ^>fjop 

Wft  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Mail  address,  Lock  Box  6,  Glendale,  California 

Welcomes  ‘ Visitors ,  (folledors,  Healers 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 


CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

^Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2225 


IV hen  in  Ids  ^Angeles ,  Qa 


PERSONALLY  ACQUIRED  ANTIQUES 

From  the  Early  Settlements  of  New  England 

Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Cup-plates,  Lamps,  Candlesticks 
Flasks,  Pitchers,  Jugs,  Homespun  Coverlets 
Copperplate  Chintzes 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  Hotel°rockikgham  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 


The  Quaintest  c. Antique  Shop  in  few  Torf  City 
Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture,  Mirrors,  China 
Early  Glass  and  Silver 


17  East  Eighth  Street 


'Telephone 
Stuyvesant  4304 


TheWitch  House 

at  Salem ,  Mass. 

Antique  Furniture,  Glass,  China 

of  genuine  merit 
(Some  particularly  good  Lowestoft) 

GRACE  ATKINSON 


J.  P.  CALDWELL  CO. 

8  9  Hamilton  Place,  Boston 

The  China  and  Glass  Repair  Shop  Expert  Appraisers,  Buyers  and  Sellers 

Antique  Furniture,  China,  Glass,  and  Ivories 

Repairers  of  Pearl,  Ivories,  Fans  and  Tortoise  Shell 
J.  P.  CALDWELL  C.  CANDY 

Telephone ,  Beach  8666  Formerly  Crystal  Palace,  London 


GOODSPEED’S  BOOK  SHOP 

Dealers  in 

Rare,  Choice  and  Antiquarian  Books 
Engravings  and  Autographs 

Correspondence  with  buyers  and  sellers  solicited.  Visitors  welcome 
two  stores; 

5a  Park  Street,  9a  Ashburton  Place  ::  Boston,  Mass. 


Stencilling  by  the  Original  Process 

Antique  Painted  and  Stencilled  Furniture 
refinished  with  the  Old-Time  mellowed 
Color  and  delicate  Shading 

ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER 

64  Dunster  Street  ::  ::  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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Chaffers,  author . 268 

Chambers, Sir  William . 137 

Champion,  Thomas  &  Son,  razor  mak¬ 
ers . 267 

Chapman  and  Hall,  publishers . 276 

Chasuble  in  raised  Venetian  point  lace, 

156, 158 

Chisholm  Mrs.  Henry  A . 56 

Christmas  presents . 280 

Clark,  C.  W . 170 

Clark,  D.  Cromett.  .  . . 200 

Clark  &  Hall,  razor  makers . 263,  265 

Clinton ,  Lady  Catherine  Pelham . 128 

Clocks: — 

(For  individual  names  see  makers  of) 

Acorn . 3g 

Banjo . . 41, 138 

Bristol,  Conn . 135 

Bronze . 182 

Makers  of  clocks  mentioned: — 

(Includes  also  decorators  and  de¬ 
signers) 

Bagnall,  Benjamin,  Benjamin  Jr., 

and  Samuel . 137 

Balch,  Daniel,  Daniel  Jr.,  Thomas, 

Charles . 137 

Barlam,  James,  of  Oldham . 135 

Burnap,  Daniel . 137 

Claggett,  William,  Thomas,  and 

H. . 138 

Curtis,  Lemuel . 138 

Graham,  George . 183 

Harland,  Thomas . 184 

Hoadley,  Silas . 184 

Ives,  Joseph,  Chauncey,  and  Law- 

son . 285 

Jerome,  Chauncey . 285 

Mudge,  Thomas . 287 

Mulliken,  Samuel,  Jonathan,  and 

Samuel . 287 

Pinchbeck,  Christopher . 287 

Quare,  Daniel . 287 

Rittenhouse,  David . 288 

Sower,  Christopher . 288 

Terry,  Eli . 182,  289 

Tompion,  Thomas . 183,  289 

Topping,  John,  Memory  Master .  .  135 

Willard . 138 

Willard,  Aaron . 290 

Willard,  Benjamin . 290 

Willard,  Simon . 291 

Norwich . 184 

Tall . 137 

Terry,  beating  half  seconds . 135 

Clough,  Samuel,  almanac  maker . 34 

Coins — Pine  Tree  shillings . 184 

Colbert,  French  minister,  tariff  on  lace,  157 

Cole,  Timothy,  author . 58 

Coles,  John . 126 

Collections  mentioned: — 

Burdett-Coutts . 180 

Heseltine,  bronzes . 223 

Kennedy,  bronzes . 223 

Lawrence . 154 

Lewissohn,  Walter . 179 

Morgan,  bronzes . 223 

Pendleton . 203 

Salting,  bronzes . 223 

Stuart . 166 

Collectors’  Biographical  Diction¬ 
ary, The,  by  Walter|  A.  Dyer, 136, 183,285 

Colley  &  Co.,  razor  makers . 266 

Collier,  William,  of  Duxbury . 168 

Colt,  Samuel,  pistol  maker . 219 

Combe,  William,  author.  .  .  .225,  226,  227 

Congdon,  Anne  R . 57, 152 

Congdon,  Anne  R. — The  Repair  of 

Hooked  Rugs . 68 

Congreve,  Charles,  razor  maker . 266 

Connecticut  Courant . 38 

Constable  prints . 278 

Copeland,  William,  potter . 288 

Coppersmiths: — 

Jackson,  Jonathan . 285 

Revere,  Paul . 287 

Corkill,  J . 106 

Come,  Michele  Felice,  artist . 163 

Cornelius,  Charles  Over . 203,  207 

Cornelius,  Charles  Over,  The  Distinc¬ 
tiveness  of  Duncan  Phyfe . 205 

Crawshaw,  James,  razor  maker . 267 

Creamer,  W.  W . 62,  63,  64 

Crucifix . 36 

Cruikshank,  illustrator . 225 

Curtis,  P.  &  J.  O.,  shipbuilders . 164 

Cushion  work . 257 

Cutwork,  lace . 19,  24 


Abbott,  Francis  Lemuel,  painter . 31 

Adam  brothers,  the . 183 

Adam,  James  architect . 136 

Adam,  Robert,  cabinet  maker ....  184,  286 
Adams,  Caleb,  and  his  wife,  Martha. .  268 

“Adams,  Christine” . 57 

Adams,  Christine,  Battersea  Enamel 

Knobs . 73 

Adams,  Minerva  Ida,  doll.  .  .102, 104, 119 

Alencon,  France,  lace  from . 157, 160 

Allen,  Robert,  potter . 153,  154 

Alpujarras  rugs . 259 

Ames,  Nathaniel,  Sr.,  Jr.,  and  3d,  al¬ 
manac  makers . 34 

Andirons,  snakefoot.  . . 84,85 

Andrews,  William  Loring . 10 

Antiques  Abroad,  by  Autolycos, 

31,  79, 128, 176,  223,  278 

Architects: — 

John  of  Padua . 285 

Jones,  Inigo . 286,  290 

Mclntire,  Samuel . 287 

Webb,  John .  290 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher.  .  ...  287,  291 

Architecture,  American  Institute  of, 

117, 118 

Argentan,  France,  lace  from . 157 

Ashley,  Edgar  L .  57 

Ashley,  Edgar  L.,  Spanish  Blonde 

Lace . 58 

Atwood,  Mrs.  Charles  E . 153 

Authenticity  of  relics . 130 

Autolycos . 10 

Autolycos,  Antiques  Abro.ad, 

31,  79, 128, 176,  223,  278 

B 

Baer,  Frank  H .  56 

Bannister,  “Jack,”  illustrator . 225 

Barber,  John,  razor  maker . 264,  265 

Barnum,  P.  T . 26 

Baroque  art .  155, 158 

Bartol,  Samuel,  artist  163 

Bas  relief  mirror  ornamentation . 12 

Bath,  England . 281 

Battersea  Enamel  Knobs,  by  Chris¬ 
tine  Adams . 73 

Beard,  J.  K .  112 

Beard,  Patten .  .  102,  ioj,  119 

Belgium,  lace  from . 160 

Belleek,  Ireland . 165 

Bennington,  N.  H  . 72 

Bennington,  Vt . 

Bently,  Wear  and  Browne,  potters.  .  .  .  270 

Berlin,  Conn.,  pistol  from . 173, 174 

Berwick,  Maine . 164 

Bethlehem,  N.  H  . . 153 

Bevan,  Gerard  Lee . 80 

Bingham,  stove  designer . 27 

Biographical,  The  Collector’s,  Dic¬ 
tionary,  by  Walter  A.  Dyer, 

_  136, 183, 285 

Bioren  &  Madan,  book  publishers.  .  .179 

Birch,  Thomas,  artist . 127 

Bishop,  Cortland  Field . 10 

Blonde  lace  defined . 58 

Bobbin  lace . 22,  23,  24 

Bobbin  lace,  Milanese . 158, 159, 160 

Bondome,  The  Home  Market, 

36, 83, 131,  228,  280 

Bonner,  Robert . 275 

Books: — 

Dime  Novels . 127 

Burton’s  English  Porcelain . 154 

Pilgrim's  Progress . 127, 178 

Printing  Types ,  Their  History,  Forms 
and  Use,  by  Daniel  B.  Updike.  .  .180 

Shakespeare  editions . 31 

Books — Old  and  Rare: — 

Almanacs  and  the  Flight  of  Time, 

by  George  H.  Sargent . 33 

Beer's  Almanac . 35 

Bickerstaff’s  Boston  Almanack . 35 

Bums’  poems . 179 

Battle  of  Life',  The .  :7s 

Chimes,  The . 

Choosing  of  Old  Prints,  The,  by 

George  H.  Sargent . 125 

Christmas  Books  of  the  Great 
Victorians,  by  George  H.  Sar¬ 
gent . 274 

Christmas  Carol,  A . 274,  275 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The . 275 

Doctor  Birch  and  His  Young  Friends,  276 

Doctor  Syntax  and  His  Creators, 

by  George  H.  Sargent . 225 

Early  American  Editions  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Classics,  by  George  H.  Sar¬ 
gent . 1 78 

Great  Haggarty  Diamond,  The . 276 

Haunted  Man  and  The  Ghost's  Bar¬ 
gain,  The . 275 

Ivanhoe . 277 

Kicklebury' s  on  the  Rhine ,  The,  276,  277 

Mrs.  Perkins'  Ball . 276 

New  Testament,  Tyndale’s  Transla¬ 
tion . 180 

Our  Street . 276 

Rebecca  and  Rowena . 277 

Robinson  Crusoe . 179 

Rose  and  the  Ring,  The . 277 

Shelley’s  Margaret  Nicholson .  180 

Snob  Papers ,  The . 276 


Books  Reviewed: — 

Child  Life  in  Colonials  Days,  by  Alice 

Morse  Earle . 282 

Collecting  Antiques  for  Pleasure  and 

Profit,  by  Felix  Gade . 89 

French  Orders  and  Decorations,  by 

Harrold  E.  Gillingham . 133 

Greek  Vase  Painting,  by  Ernst  Bus- 

chor . .  .  .37 

Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  by  Alice 

Morse  Earle .  .  282 

N ext-to-N othing  House,  The,  by  Alice 

Van  Leer  Carrick . 282 

Porcelain,  Chats  on  Royal  Copenha¬ 
gen,  by  Arthur  Hayden . 81 

Sandwich  Glass,  by  Lenore  Wheeler 

Williams . 132 

Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  by 

Alice  Morse  Earle . 282 

Sun  Dials  and  Roses  of  Yesterday,  by 

Alice  Morse  Earle . 282 

Bootjack,  bug  design,  December  front  cover 

Boston . 162,  163, 184 

Bowen,  Helen  C.,  Tent-Stitch  Work,  257 

Boyle  Robert . 65 

Brackenbury,  Samuel,  almanac  maker.  .34 

Bradford  Arms . . . 25 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  publishers . 275 

Bradford,  William,  map  maker . 10 

Brattle,  William,  almanac  maker . 34 

Brewster,  Elder  William . 168 

Brides,  lace . 1 58, 159 

Bristol,  Conn . 285 

Brix,  Maurice,  author . 55 

Broadwood,  John,  piano  maker . .137 

Brockway,  W.  B . 251,  252 

Bronzes,  Italian . 223 

Buckley,  Eileen . 154 

Buckley,  Eileen,  Belleek,  An  Appre¬ 
ciation  of . 164 

Bug-bootjack . December  front  cover 

Bunbury,  H.  W.,  illustrator . 225 

Burbank,  Leonard  F . 57-72 

Burbank,  Leonard  F.,  Reed  Stitch,  A 

Relative  of  the  Hooked  Rug . 72 

Burbank,  Leonard  F.,  More  About 

Hooked  Rugs . .213 

Burdett-Coutts,  Baroness . 31,80 

Burkinshaw,  A.,  razor  maker . 267 

Butcher,  Brown  &  Butcher,  razor  mak¬ 
ers  . 267 

Butcher,  William  &  Samuel,  razor  mak¬ 
ers  . 267 


Camehi,  Ada  Walker . 105 

Camehl,  Ada  Walker — Mehwaldt,  a 

Pioneer  American  Potter . 113 

Camehl,  Ada  Walker,  The  Sober  Pew¬ 
ter  . 209 

Candelabra  of  carved  wood . 83 

Canvas  work . .257 

Carleton,  Mrs.  E.  H . 250,  268 

Carpets  burned  at  Smyrna  .  22 5 

Carrick,  Alice  Van  Leer . 10, 153,  252 

Carrick,  Alice  Van  Leer,  Tabernacle 

Mirrors . 11 

Carroll,  Henry . 118 

Carroll,  Mr.,  of  Hyannis,  Mass . 30 

Cermenati,  Barnard,  mirror  maker.  .  .153 
Ceramics: — 

(For  individual  names  see  makers  of) 

Agate  ware . 290 

Allen  Lowestoft  teapot .  . . 153, 154 

A  merica.  Beauties  of,  series . 288 

American  States,  designs . 286 

American  views . 288,  289 

Anti-slavery  pitcher . 135 

Basalt  ware . 290 

Basketry  designs  in  Belleek, 

165, 166, 167 

Belleek,  An  Appreciation  of,  by 

Eileen  Buckley . 165 

Bennington . 183, 184 

Bergholtz,  X.  Y  .  1 1  ; 

Bilston  in  Staffordshire . 73 

Black  basalt  ware . 290 

Bow,  porcelain  from  .  167,  281 

Bristol,  England . .152 

Bristol  ware . 281 

Burslem,  England . 290,  291 

Bust  of  Prince  Rupert . 176 

Castleford  pottery . 269 

Chelsea  pottery . 288 

Chelsea  ware . 281 

China  of  undetermined  origin . 134 

Chinese  Lowestoft . 281 

Chinese  porcelain . 153,  154, 167 

Cologne  ware . 176 

Copper  lustre  ware . 281 

Cream  ware . 291 

Etruria,  England . 290 

Feldspar  in  Belleek  clay  . 166 

Jasper  ware . 290 

Jersey  City . 184 

Jesuit  influence  in . 153, 154 

Lawrence  collection . 154 

Lowestoft,  porcelain  from . 153, 154 

Lustre,  Pink,  by  Daniel  Catton 

Rich . 268 

Makers  of  ceramics  mentioned: — 
(includes  also  decorators  and  de¬ 
signers) 

Adams,  William . 136 


Allen,  Robert . 153, 154 

Bentley,  Thomas . 137 

Bently,  Wear  &  Browne . 270 

Bottger,  German  potter . 81 

Brianchon  of  Paris . 166 

Cartlidge,  Charles . 137 

Chaffers,  Richard . 137 

Clews,  James . 114 

Clews,  James  and  Ralph . 138 

Clews,  R  and  J . 84,  85 

Copeland,  William . 138,  288 

Davenport,  John . 138 

Dawson,  Thomas,  &  Company.  .  .268 

Dixon,  Austin,  &  Company . 268 

Duesbury,  William . 138 

Dwight,  John . 176 

Fenton,  Christopher  Weber, 

183, 286, 287 

Flaxman,  John . 183 

Fournier,  Louis .  81 

Greatback,  Daniel . 184 

Green . 129 

I  lall,  I lenry  D .  287 

Hews,  Abraham . 184 

Hylton  pottery . 269 

Kerr . 165 

Krog,  Arnold . 82 

Littler,  William . 286 

Lyman,  Alanson . 286 

Mason,  Miles . 80 

Mayer,  Thomas . 286 

Mehwaldt,  Charles  August .  .  105,  114 
Minton,  Herbert  and  Thomas.  .  .  .287 

Muller,  Frantz  Heinrich . 81,82 

Neesz,  Johannes . 287 

Newhall . 270,  271 

Norton,  John,  William,  Luman, 

Julius . 287 

Palissy . 166, 176 

Phillips,  J . 269 

Phillips  &  Company ....  250,  268,  269 

Rickby,  T.  J . 270 

Ridgway,  William . 114 

Ridgway,  John  and  William  ...  288 

Sadler . 129 

Sadler  &  Green . 129 

Schau,  Philip . 82 

Scott,  Anthony  &  Sons . 268 

Scott,  Brothers  &  Company . 268 

Spinner,  David . 288 

Spode,  Josiah,  Josiah  the  second, 

Josiah  the  third . .  .  .138,  288 

Sprimont,  Nicholas . 288 

Stevenson,  Andrew  and  Ralph. .  .288 

Stubbs,  Josiah . 289 

Toft,  Thomas . 289 

Tucker,  Thomas . 289 

Tucker,  William  Ellis . .  289 

Turner,  John,  John  Jr.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  . 290 

Wall,  John . 290 

Wedgwood,  Josiah, 

84, 129, 183,  268,  290 
Wedgwood,  Josiah,  Thomas,  and 

Thomas . 290 

Whieldon,  Thomas . 290 

Wood,  Aaron . .291 

Wood,  Enoch . 291 

Wood,  Ralph . 291 

Marks  on  Ceramics: — 

Mark  on  Belleek . 165 

Mason’s  Ironstone  China,  marks  on .  80 

Marks  on  Royal  Copenhagen . 82 

Match  box  marked  C  &  II . 136 

Mehwaldt,  a  Pioneer  American 
Potter,  by  Ada  Walker  Camehl.  1 13 

Models  in  carved  wood . 84 

Mug  marked  Clt.  &  Co.,  no.  16, 

135, 136 

Philadelphia  potteries.  .  . . .289 

Pink  Lustre,  by  Daniel  Catton 

Rich . .268 

Pitchers  of  Mason’s  Ironstone  China, 

79,  80 

Pitcher,  pink  lustre.  . . 250 

Pitcher  with  picture  of  brigantine  .164 

Plates  by  R.  &  J.  Clews . 84,  85 

Porcelain  cream  jug,  Swansea. . .  .31,  32 

Porcelain  figurines . 152 

Porcelain,  Royal  Copenhagen . .81 

Queen’s  ware . 290 

Questions  and  Answers  38, 84, 134, 182 
Resurrections  of  eighteenth  century 

patterns.  .  . . 13 1 

Sales  of  ceramics . .  .32, 177 

Sevres  porcelain  bonbonniere . 80 

Sheepfold  Pottery,  The . 270 

Slip-decorated  ware . 287 

Spode-Copeland  ware . 288 

Spotted  Dog  and  His  Kennel 
Mates.  The,  by  N.  Hudson  Moore,  123 
Staffordshire,  Benjamin  Franklin. .  .135 
Staffordshire  china,  Doctor  Syntax 

designs . 225 

Staffordshire  figurines . 281 

Tiles,  Liverpool . 129, 130 

Tortoise  shell  ware . 290 

Transfer  printing . . 129 

Velocipedes  and  Victorian  flapper 

figurines . . 152 

Washington  design  on  pink  lustre 

ware . 270 

Weston,  Mass . 184 

Worcester  Eng.,  pottery . 165,290 


D 

Dallas,  Texas . 180 

Danfortb,  Samuel,  almanac  maker . 34 

Danielson,  Mrs.  J.  DeForest . 275 

Dawson,  Thomas  &  Company,  potters,  268 

Daye,  Stephen,  printer . 179, 180 

Dennis,  Mass . 168, 169 

Design,  Rhode  Island  School  of .  . .  203,  255 
Designers : — 

John  of  Padua. . . . 285 

Kauffman,  Angelica . 286 

Kent,  William . 286 

Langley,  B . 286 

Richardson,  G . 288 

Dexter,  Timothy . 153 

Dickens,  Charles . 225 


Dickens’  Christmas  books . 274 

Dinsmoor,  Mrs.  Margaret . 72 

Dixon,  Austin  &  Company . 268 

Doe,  Cyrus  J.  .  .  .  : . 9 

Doll,  Minerva  Ida  Adams.  .  .102,  104,  119 

Dolls,  makers  of: — 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hiller . 138 

Dow,  George  Francis . 154 

Dow,  George  Francis — Old-Time  Ship 

Pictures . 161 

Doyle,  Richard . 275,  277 

Du  Bois,  stove  designer . 27 

Dudley,  Joseph,  almanac  maker . 34 

Dupreel,  Professor  Eugene . 127 

Dumo,  J.,  stove  maker . 28 

Dutch  paintings . 130 

Duxbury,  Mass . 164 

Dwight,  John,  sculptor . 176 

Dyer,  Walter  A . 112,154 

Dyer,  Walter,  A. — The  Collector’s 
Biographical  Dictionary, 

13b, 183,  285 

Dyes,  home-made . 216 


E 


Earle,  Alice  Morse,  author . 13S 

Earl,  Ralph,  artist . 126 

Editor,  The,  Duncan  Phyfe:  Artist 

or  Mechanic . 203 

Editorials: — 

Art, — Roof  high.  .  .  .  . . 9 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Diplomat . 253 

Butterfly  table . . . 7 

Cold  Fact  vs.  Warm  Fiction . 9 

Contrary  to  General  Belief . 200 

Cover  and  Frontispiece,  The . 199 

Direct  Aid  to  Collectors . 252 

Doll . . . 104 

Dolls  in  General . 104 

Family  Cat  becomes  decorative,  The  200 

Glass,  A  Rogues  Gallery  for.  . . 251 

Good  old  days:  good  young  girls.  .  .152 

Hooked  Rugs . 3 

Intimations  of  Immortality . 105 

Invitation  to  Assist,  An . 200 

Lannuier,  from  Paris . 202 

Lannuier’s  Successor . ■ . :  •  202. 

Lithograph  for  Pacific  Railroad  in 

1869 . 55 

Little  about  Tom  Thumb,  A . 104 

Long  may  they  flap ! . . : . 1 5 1 

Lowestoft — Chinese  and  Jesuitical.  .153 

Mirrors  of  Newburyport . 153 

More  Confidences . 12 


Nailing  Down  the  Hooked  Rug ....  199 

Persistence  of  the  Icon,  The . 9 

Pewter . *99 

Pewter  Ship . 5b 

Sailing  Under  False  Colors . 251 

Savor  for  the  Salt . 201 

Silver  flagon.  . . 55 

Some  Disappointing  Loot . 8 

Speaking  of  Auctions . 7 

Still  Shrilling  on  Phyfe.  . . 201 

Survivors  of  Far  Off  Moving  Days. .  105 


Tabernacle  mirrors . _ . 57 

The  Cover — Outside  the  Subject. .  .151 

Vale  atque  Ave . _ . *54 

Word  from  the  Oldest  Inhabitant .  .  .  200 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan . 18 

Edwards,  Rev.  Timothy . 18 

Elliot,  Joseph,  razor  maker . 267 

Emerson,  Dean  Charles  F . •  -57 

Enamel,  Battersea  Knobs,  by  Chris¬ 
tine  Adams . : . 73 

English  nobility  sell  collections . 278 

Exhibitions: — 

Announced . 181,  229,  285 

Mentioned . . . 181,  205,  285 


F 

Faraday,  Michael,  scientist . 263 

Famam,  Charles  H.,  author . 201 

Fashions,  Paris,  of  1846 . 104 

Feimay,  Frederick,  razor  maker . 267 

Fenton,  Christopher  Weber,  potter. 

186,  287 

Fish,  Mrs  F.  S . 268 

Flapper,  the . 1 5 1 

Flaxman,  John,  potter . 183 

Flynt,  George  C . 73 

Foley,  P.  K . 178 

Ford,  E.  C . 6, 152 

Fortier,  L.  M . . . 28,  29 

France,  lace  in.  .  . . 156,  i57>  I59»  ibo 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  .  .34,  35, 179, 180, 183 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  old  prints  of  .126,  253 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  by . ._ . 179, 180 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  stove  inventions, 

27,  28,  29 

Franklin,  James,  almanac  publisher .  .  .  .35 
Franklin  Stove,  The,  by  W.  W,  Kent .  27 

Fraud  in  antiques . 31, 131, 132 

Freres,  Jacob,  cabinet  maker . 206 

Furnace,  Elizabeth . 289 

Furniture: — 

(For  individual  names  see  cabinet 
makers) 

Bed,  Jacobean . 223 

Bed  of  Tom  Thumb . 24,  25 

Brasses  for  drawers,  mark  on . 183 

Cabinet  makers  mentioned: — 

Adam  Brothers,  The . 183 

Adam,  Robert . 136, 184,  286 

Chippendale,  Thomas . 138 

Darby . 138 

Edwards  &  Darby . 138 

Freres,  Jacob . 206 

Gillingham,  of  Philadelphia . 205 


Gillow,  Robert  and  Richard,  183,  184 

Goddard,  John . 111,112,  205 

Goddard,  John  and  Thomas . 183 

Gruez,  John . 202 

Halfpenny,  William,  William,  Jr., 

and  John . 184 

Hepplewhite,  George . 136,  184 

Ince  &  Mayhew . 184 

Johnson,  Thomas . 285 

Jones,  William . 286 

Langley,  Thomas . 286 

Lannuier,  Henry . 201,  202 

Lock,  Matthias . 286 

Manwaring,  Robert . 286 

Marot,  Daniel . 286 

Morris,  William . 287 

Phyfe,  Duncan, 

201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  287 

Savery,  William . . .  .205,  288 

Shearer,  Thomas . 288 

Sheraton,  Thomas . 136,  288 

Swain,  Abraham . 289 

Carvings  on . 203,  204 

Chair  decorations . 38 

Chairs : — 

American  Empire . 201,  202 

Covered  with  tent-stitch . 259 

Duncan  Phyfe . 207 

Early  American . 255 

English . . . 279 

English  Provincial.  .  . . 32 

Heppelwhite,  uncertain  hybrid. . .  .85 

Irish  .  . . 32 

Virginia . 85 

Irish  Chippendale . 128, 130 

Windsor,  color  of . 107 

Chaer,  Windsor,  Some  Early  Va¬ 
riants  of  the,  by  Julia  W.  Torreyio6 
Chair,  Windsor,  Supplementary 

Notes  on  the . no 

Chests  of  our  New  England 
Grandmothers,  by  Malcolm  A. 

Norton . 76 

Chests: — 

Dower . 76 

Hope . 76 

Treatment  and  care  of . 78 

Treasure . 62,  63 

Console,  Venetian . 228 

Construction  of  Early  American 
Furniture,  by  Rachel  C.  Ray¬ 
mond: 

I.  Seventeenth  Century  Types,  120 
II.  Eighteenth  Century  Types.  .254 

Court  cupboard,  definition . 170 

Cupboard,  The  Prince-Howes,  by 

Wallace  Nutting . 168 

Dresser,  block-front  kneehole.  .111,112 

Eighteenth-century  furniture . 256 

Extension  table  invented  by  Robert 

Gillow . 183 

Guerin,  P.  E.,  mark  on,  by . 39,  85 

Italian . 228 

Mark  on  drawer  brasses . 183 

Newport,  R.  1 . 183 

Pennsylvania  style . 84,  85 

Phyfe  furniture . .  . . 203,  204 

Press  cupboard,  definition  of . 170 

Scrutoires . 256 

Seventeenth  Century . 121 

Supplementary  Notes  on  the 

Windsor  Chair . no 

Tables: — 

Early  Butterfly. .  .July  front  cover,  6 

Card . 256 

Table  on  which  the  Treaty  of 

Ghent  was  ratified . 117,118 

Snakefoot . 84,  85 

William  and  Mary . 177 

Toilet  stand,  Welsh . 129, 130 

Woods  used  in  furniture: — 

Ash . 107, 108, 109,  no 

Beech . no 

Birch . no 

Black  Walnut . 13b 

Cedar . 170, 17 1 

Cherry . no 

Elm . 107, 108, 109,  no 

Hickory . no 

Mahogany  109,  no,  in,  112,  n8, 184 

Maple . no 

Oak.  .  106,108,110,169,170,171,177,223 

Pine . no,  137, 170 

Rosewood . 26 

Walnut . 109.  no,  137, 177 

Yew . no 


G 

Gade,  Felix,  author . . . 89 

Gauger,  Nicholas,  stove  designer . 27 

Gardner,  Mrs.  “Jack” . 258 

Gay,  Frederick  L . 126 

Genoese  lace . 159, 160 

George  III . 80 

George,  Samuel  W . 9 

Germany,  art  treasures  of . 177 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  wood  carver.  .  .  83,  183 

Gillingham  of  Philadelphia,  cabinet 

maker . 205 

Gilbray,  James,  illustrator . 225 

Gillow,  Robert  and  Richard . 183, 184 

Glass: — 

(For  individual  names  see  makers  of) 

Bottle,  Jenny  Lind  pattern . 38 

Bohemian . 281 

Flask  with  wood  mount . 281 

Makers  of  glass  mentioned: — 

Jarves,  Deming . 285 

Stiegel,  Henry  William . 289 

Wistar,  Caspar,  and  Richard ....  291 


Russian  Beakers . 177 

Sandwich . 13^,  281 

Waterford . 281 

Glass  works  in  New  Jersey . 291 

Gleason’s  Massachusetts  Calendar . 35 

Glossop,  W . 28 

Goddard,  John,  cabinet  maker . 205 

Goddard,  John  and  Thomas . 183 

Godey’s  Lady's  Book . 105,  200 

Godfrey,  Thomas,  almanac  maker . 35 

Grace,  Robert,  stove  maker . 28 

Graham,  George . 183 

Greaves,  William,  razor  maker, 

263, 264, 267 

Greaves,  William,  &  Sons.  .  .265,  266,  267 

Greeley,  Horace . 114 

Greenaway,  Kate . 225 

Grenfell,  Dr.,  of  Labrador . 217 

Gros  point  lace . 257 

Gruez,  John,  furniture  maker . 202 

Guilford,  Conn . 78 


H 

Hadley,  Mass . 77 

Hagen,  Ernest . 202 

Halfpenny,  William,  cabinet  maker.  .  .184 
Halfpenny,  William  and  John,  authors,  184 

Hall,  Henry  D.,  potter . 287 

Hall,  Jonathan,  razor  maker . 264 

Hall,  Marshall,  sale  of  collection . 80 

Hancock,  John . 126 

Hancock,  Joseph . 184 

Hardwick,  B.B . 29 

Harland,  Thomas . 184 

Harmon,  Mrs.  W.  P . 268 

Harper’s  Ferry,  pistols  from . 173, 1 75 

Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers . 277 

Harrington,  Henry,  razor  maker . 267 

Hartford,  Conn . 77 

Harvard  University  Library . 126 

Hayden,  Arthur,  author . 10, 81 

Hayward,  Nathan . 16, 17 

Head,  author . 260 

Hemphill,  Judge  Joseph,  potter . 289 

Henchman,  Daniel,  silversmith . 184 

Hendricks,  Ahasuerus . 184 

Henri  II . 258 

Heppelwhite,  George . 136, 184 

Hews,  Abraham,  potter . 184 

Hill,  Miss  Miriam . 201 

Hinsdale,  F.  G . July  front  cover 

Hinton,  John . 63,  64 

Historical  societies  mentioned, 

10.  64, 105, 162, 180 

Hitchcock,  Thomas  and  John . 184 

Hoadley,  Silas . 184 

Hodge,  Emma  B . 268 

Hodgson,  Mrs.  Willoughby . 57 

Hodgson,  Mrs.  Willoughby,  The  Art 

of  Japanning . 65 

Hogarth,  painter . 31 

Holland,  japanning  done  in . 65 


Home  Market,  The,  by  Bondome, 

36,  83, 131,  228,  280 

Hope,  Thomas,  author . 184 

Hoppner,  painter . 31 

Howes,  Elkanah . 169 

Howes,  Jeremiah . 169 

Howes,  Joshua  C.,  and  Polly . 169 

Howes,  Prence . 169 

Howes,  Thomas  and  Thomas,  Jr . 168 

Hull,  John,  silversmith . 184,  288 

Hunt,  Jonathan,  razor  maker . 265 

Huntington,  Henry  E . 17%,  179 

Hurd,  Jacob,  Nathaniel,  and  Benjamin, 

silversmiths . 184 

Hylton  pottery . 269 


I 

Icons . 9 

Ince  &  Mayhew,  authors . 184 

Iron  Workers: — 

Jenks  Joseph . 285 

Tijou,  Jean . 289 

Ives,  Joseph,  Chauncey,  and  Lawson, 

clock  makers . 285 

Irish  silver  and  furniture . 128 

Isle  of  Man . 106, 107 

Italian  art . 130 

Italian  bronzes . 223 


Jackson,  Jonathan,  metal  worker . 285 

Janssen,  Stephen  Theodore,  copper 

worker . 73 

Japanese  art  relics . .  ■  13° 

Japanning,  The  Art  of,  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
loughby  Hodgson . 65 

Jarves,  Deming,  glass  maker . 285 

Jayne,  Horace  H.  F . 10 

Jayne,  Horace  H.  F.,  and  S.  W.  Wood- 
house,  Jr.,  A  Unique  Early  Colon¬ 
ial  Salt . 17 

Jenks,  Joseph,  iron  founder . 285 

Jer man's  Almanack . 35 

Jerome,  Chauncey,  clock  maker. . 285 

John  of  Padua,  architect  and  designer,  285 

Johnson,  James,  razor  maker . 266 

Johnson,  Robert,  pistol  maker . 175 

Johnson,  Thomas,  cabinet  maker  and 

wood  carver . 285 

Jones,  Inigo,  architect . 286,  290 

Jones,  William,  cabinet  maker . 286 


K 

Kauffman,  Angelica,  artist . 286 

Kemper,  Edward  C . 118 

Kendrick,  S.  V.,  author . 259,  260 

Kent,  Frances  Adams . 30 


Kent,  William,  architect . 286 

Kent,  W.  W . 10 

Kent,  W.  W.,  The  Franklin  Stove.  .  .27 

King  George  III . no 

Kingsley,  Louise . 105 

Kingsley,  Louise,  The  Treaty  of 

Ghent . 118 

Knobs,  Battersea  Enamel,  by  Chris¬ 
tine  Adams . 73 

Kittredge,  Prof.  George  Lyman . 35 


Lace : — 

Lace  and  Its  Development,  by 
William  Mathewson  Milliken.  .  .19,  155 

Flat  Venetian  point . 150 

French . 156, 157, 159, 160 

Genoese . 22,  23 

Italian . 155-160 

Milanese  bobbin . 158, 159, 160 

Spanish  Blonde  Lace,  by  Edgar  L. 

Ashley . 58 

Lacroix,  P.,  author . 260 

Lafayette,  Battersea  enamel  knob  de¬ 
sign  . 74 

Lambert,  Major . 276 

Lamerie,  silversmith . 286 

Langley,  Batty,  architect,  author.  .  .  .286 

Langley,  Thomas,  cabinet  maker . 286 

Lannuier,  Henry,  furniture  maker, 201,  202 

Lansing,  Mich . 105 

Leavitt,  Dudley,  almanac  maker . 34 

Lectures  announced . 229,  284 

Ledger ,  New  York . 275 

Leech,  John,  artist . 275 

Leeds,  Daniel,  Titan,  and  Felix,  alman¬ 
ac  makers . 33,34,35 

Lefebure,  Ernest,  author . 257,  260 

Le  Roux,  Bartholomew,  and  Charles, 

silversmiths . 286 

Lexington,  battle  of . 126 

Libraries  mentioned: — - 

Bodleian . 180 

Clark,  C.  W . 179 

Harvard . 126 

Huntington,  Henry  E . 178 

New  York  Public . 127, 166 

Saltschick,  Professor . 180 

Litchfield,  Frederick . 73, 153 

Littler,  William,  potter . 286 

Lloyd  George,  David . 278 

Lock,  Matthias,  furniture  designer.  .  .  286 

Lockwood . 11,  57,  77 

Long,  George,  book  publisher . 179 

Lothrop,  S . 11 

Louis  XIV  lace . 156 

Low,  Nathaniel,  almanac  maker . 34 

Lucas,  David . 278 

Lummus,  Henry  T.,  Old  Sheffield  Ra¬ 
zors  . 261 

Lyman,  Alanson,  potter . 286 

Lynch,  James  P . 29,  30 

Lynn,  Mass . 285 


M 

MacLise,  artist . 275 

Macomber,  Frank  Gair . 260 

Macomber,  Mrs.  Frank  Gair . 258 

Madison,  President . 118 

Magazines,  Articles  in  Current, 

37,  84, 133, 181,  230,  284 

Maine,  hooked  rugs  from . 200 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Art  Institute . 217 

Manheim,  Pa .  289 

Manning,  Mrs.,  Chester,  N.  S . 27 

Manwaring,  Robert,  cabinet  maker. . .  286 

Map  of  New  York  City  stolen . 10 

Mappin,  Joseph  &  Brothers,  razor  mak¬ 
ers  . 267 

Marblehead,  Mass . 163 

Marie  Antoinette . 260 

Marot,  Daniel,  cabinet  maker . 286 

Marseilles . 163 

Marshes  &  Shepherd,  razor  makers. .  .266 

Marshfield,  Mass . 152 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots . 258,  259 

Masse,  authority  on  pewter . 199 

Masterpieces,  Little  Known: — 

VII.  Standing  salt  cellar,  of  silver, 

16, 17 

VIII.  Stool  cover  in  reed  stitch,  A,  7 1 , 7  2 

IX.  Block  front  kneehole  dresser, 


hi,  112 

Mayer,  Thomas,  potter . 286 

Medford,  Mass . 1 61, 164 

Medici,  Catherine  de . 258 

Meiboro.  I.  B.,  artist . 161 

Metal  workers: — 

Pinchbeck,  Christopher . 287 

Middletown,  Conn.,  pistols  from . 174 

Milan,  lace  from . 158, 159, 160 

Milford,  Pa . 287 

Miller,  Mrs.  Hugh . 268 

Milliken,  William  Mathewson . 10, 154 

Milliken,  William  Mathewson,  Lace 

and  its  Development . 19, 155 

Milns,  razor  maker . 264 

Minton,  Thomas  and  Herbert,  potters,  287 

Mirror,  Georgian . 85 

Mirror,  gilt . 32 

Mirrors,  Tabernacle,  by  Alice  Van 

Leer  Carrick . 11 

Mirrors,  tabernacle . 57 

Monkhouse’s  Chinese  Porcelain . 154 

Monroe,  James . 118 

Moore,  N.  Hudson . 105 

Moore,  N.  Hudson,  The  Spotted  Dog 

and  His  Kennel  Mates  . . 123 

Moore,  Thomas,  Roger,  and  Richard, 
almanac  makers . 34 


Morgan.  J.  Pierpont. . 3U  275,  277 

Morris,  William,  cabinet  maker . 2S7 

Morss,  Mrs.  Everett . 257 

Mudge,  Thomas,  clock  and  watch 

maker . 287 

Mulliken,  Samuel,  Jonathan,  and 

Samuel,  clock  makers . 287 

Museums  mentioned: — 

Art  Institute,  Manchester,  N.  H.  .  .217 

Berlin  Marine . 162 

Boston  Marine . . . 161 

Buffalo  Historical  Society . 105 

Chicago  Art  Institute . 268 

Cleveland . 10, 154 

Copenhagen . 162 

Edinburgh . 162 

Essex  Institute . 57>  261 

Glasgow . 162 

Greenwich,  Eng . 162 

Helsingfors . ^ . 162 

India  House,  New  York . 161 

Louvre,  Paris . 162 

Metropolitan, 

31,  64, 169,  201,  203,  255,  256 

National  Gallery,  London . 31 

Peabody,  of  Salem . 161, 162 

Pennsylvania . 10, 17 

Petrograd .  .  . . 162 

Rotterdam . 162 

Ryks,  Amsterdam . 162 

Stockholm . 162 

Victoria  and  Albert . 153, 162 

Whitehall,  England . 162 

Mclntire,  Samuel,  wood  carver . 287 

N 

Naylor  &  Sanderson,  razor  makers ....  264 

Needle  point . 256 

Neesz,  Johannes,  potter . 287 

Nelson,  Lord,  design  of . . 73>  74 

Nelson  Lord,  portrait  of . 31 

New  Brunswick  rugs . 217 

Newburyport,  Mass . 153 

Newell,  Mrs.  James  M . . .  .  259,  260 

New  England  Antiquities,  Society  for 

the  Preservation  of . 154 

Newhall,  pottery . 270,  271 

Newport,  R.  I . _ . 163, 183 

New  York,  auction  season  in . 224 

New  York  City  map . 10 

Norris,  Samuel,  razor  maker . 263 

North,  Simeon,  firearms  maker, 

172, 173, 174, 175 

Norton,  John.  William,  Luman,  Julius, 

potters . 287 

Norton,  Malcolm  A . 57 

Norton,  Malcolm  A.,  Chests  of  Our 

New  England  Grandmothers . 76 

Nova  Scotia  rugs . 217,  218 

Norwell  &  Kippax,  razor  makers . 267 

Nutting,  Wallace,  author . 77,  154,  213 

Nutting,  Wallace,  The  Prince-Howes 
Court  Cupboard . 168 


O 

O’Brien,  Dr.  Frank  P .  . . 127 

Octagon  House  in  Washington . 118 

Orange,  Va . 201 

Ostaris . 21 


26 


Pacific  Railroad,  lithograph  of  1869,  54. 

Paintings,  sales  of . 31 

Parasole,  Isabetta  Catanea,  author.  .  . 
Pedigreed  Antiques: — 

VII.  State  Bed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Tom  Thumb . 25, 

VIII.  Treasure  Chest . 62,  63 

IX.  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the 
Table  on  which  it  was  rati¬ 
fied . 117, 118 

Peirce,  Daniel,  almanac  maker . 33,  34 

Pendleton  Collection . n 

Pepperell,  Mass.,  razors . 267 

Pesel,  Louisa,  author . 260 

Peterson's  Magazine . 200 

Petit  point . 257 

Pewter  (for  individual  names  see  mak¬ 
ers  of) 

Composition  of . 212 

English,  American-Continental . 199 

Flagon . November  front  cover 

Makers  of: — 

Badger,  Thomas . 137 

Boardman,  Thomas  D . 137 

Danforth,  Samuel . 138 

Of  early  Roman  Christians . 209 

Pewter,  The  Sober,  by  Ada  Walker 

Camehl . 209 

Phillips,  J.,  potter . 269 

Phillips  &  Company . 268,  260 

Phillips,  T.  Van  C.  . . 5> 

Phyfe,  Duncan,  cabinet  maker.  .  .201,  287 
Phyfe,  Duncan:  Artist  or  Mechan¬ 
ic,  by  the  Editor . 203 

Phyfe,  Duncan,  The  Distinctive¬ 
ness  of,  by  Charles  Over  Cornelius,  205 
Pickslay,  Charles,  &  Co.,  razor  makers,  266 

Pierce-Nichols  House . 11,  57 

Pinchbeck,  Christopher,  clock  and 

watch  maker . 287 

Pistols,  Our  Martial,  by  Charles 

Winthrop  Sawyer . 172,219,  272 

Pitt,  William . . 31 


Plymouth,  Conn . 289 

Plymouth,  Mass . 168, 169, 170 

Point  de  Tapisserie . 257,  260 

Points  comptes . 257 

Point  lace,  Venetian, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac . 34,  35 

Pottstown,  Pa . 131 

Prence,  Governor  Thomas. .  .168, 169, 170 
Prence,  Mary,  widow  of  Governor 

Thomas . 168 

Printing  Press,  first  in  United  States, 

179, 180 

Prints: — 

Ackermann,  publisher . 225,  226 

Boston  M assacre . 125 

Campbell,  R . .  125, 127 

Colored . 125 

Concord,  Battle  of . 126 

Constable . 278 

Currier . 12s 

Currier  &  Ives . 105 

Currier  &  Ives,  October  front  cover,  152 

Death,  Dance  of . 227 

Doolittle,  Amos . 126, 127 

Fairmont  Park . 125,  127 

Harris . 127 

Hurd . 127 

Lucas,  David . 278 

Meyer . 127 

Napoleon . 223,  224 

Norman,  John . 125, 127 

Questions  answered  on . 39 

Remick,  Christian . 126 

Revere,  Paul . 125, 127 

Sales  of . 128 

Smith,  J.  R . So,  1 28 

Syntax,  Doctor . 226 

Wall  Street ,  about  1830 . 127 

Woolworth,  T . 128, 130 

Punto  in  aria,  lace.  .  .  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  155 
Punto  di  Milano  lace . 160 


Q 

Quare,  Daniel,  clock  and  watch  maker,  287 

Quaritch,  book  dealer . 127 

Questions  and  Answers,  38,  84, 134, 182 
Quincy  family  of  Massachusetts . 162 

R 

Raeburn,  painter . 31 

Rand,  Miss  Edith . 201 

Raphael,  painting  by . 31 

Ray,  Very  Rev.  Randolph . 180 

Raymond,  Rachel  C . 105 

Raymond,  Rachel  C.,  Construction 
of  Early  American  Furniture, 

120, 254 

Razors,  Old  Sheffield,  by  Henry  T. 

Lummus . 261 

Reed  Stitch:  A  Relative  of  the 
Hooked  Rug,  by  Leonard  F.  Bur¬ 
bank  . 72 

Reed  Stitch,  stool  cover  in . 71 

Reticella,  lace . 19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  155 

Reuter,  Henry . 64 

Revere,  Paul,  patriot . . 287 

Revolvers,  see  Pistols 

Reynolds,  Frederick,  razor  maker.  .  .  .262 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  painter.  .31,  80, 128 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design . 255 

Rhodes  &  Champion,  razor  makers, 

263, 267 

Rich,  Daniel  Catton,  Pink  Lustre.  .  .268 

Richardson,  G.,  designer . 288 

Rickby,  T.  J.,  potter . 270 

Ridgway,  John  and  William,  potters.  .288 

Rittenhouse,  David,  clockmaker . 288 

Robie,  Thomas,  almanac  maker . 34 

Robinson,  John . 161 

Rodgers,  Joseph  &  Sons,  razor  makers, 

263,  265, 267 

Rodgers,  Maurice  and  Joseph,  razor 

makers . 267 

Ropes,  George,  artist . 163 

Rosaline  point  lace . 158, 160 

Rosenbach,  Philip .  80 

Roux,  Anton,  artist . 163 

Rowlandson,  Thomas,  illustrator, 

225, 226, 227 

Rugs: — 

Abenaki .  271 

Alpujarras . 259 

Designs  on . 218 

Hooked . 198, 199,  200,  201 

Hooked,  cat  and  cream-jug  design, 

September  front  cover 
Hooked,  significance  of  designs  on.  .103 
More  About  Hooked  Rugs,  by 

Leonard  F.  Burbank . 213 

Rugs,  Hooked,  The  Repair  of,  by 

Anne  R.  Congdon . 68 

Rumford,  Count . 28 

Rummers  . 281 

Rupert,  Prince,  bust  of . 176 

Russian  loot . 8, 31 

Russian  relics  and  Bolshevik  experts.  .279 


Salem,  Mass . 161,  162, 163,  164 

Sales  (prices  of  individual  objects  classi¬ 
fied  under  separate  headings  in  main 
index — see  books,  ceramics,  glass,  etc.), 
32,  35,  80  427  ,178  ,179  ,180  ,223,  278 


Sales,  announcement  of . 224,  229,  277 

Salt,  A  Unique  Early  Colonial,  by 
S.  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr.,  and  Horace 

IL.  F.  Jayne . 16, 17 

Salt  cellar,  silver . 201 

Saltschick,  Professor . 180 

Sampler  as  love  token . 105 

Sampler  of  1788 . 135 

Sanderson,  Robert,  silversmith . 288 

Sandwich,  Mass . 285 

Sansom  &  Sons,  razor  makers . 267 

Sargent,  George  H.,  Books — Old  and 

Rare.  . .3 3, 125, 178,  225,  274 

Savery,  William,  cabinet  maker.  .205,  288 

Sawyer,  Charles  Winthrop . 154 

Sawyer,  Charles  Winthrop,  Our  Mar¬ 
tial  Pistols . 172,  219,  272 

Schuffrey,  author . 28,  30 

Scott,  Anthony,  &  Sons . 268 

Scott  Brothers  &  Company,  potters .  .  .  268 

Scott  &  O’Shaughnessy .  .  .  , . 178 

Scott,  Sir  Walter . 31 

Seals . 39 

Shakespeare,  portraits  and  editions.  . .  .31 

Shearer,  Thomas,  cabinet  maker . 288 

Sheepfold  Pottery.  The . 270 

Shepherd,  John,  razor  maker . 262 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe . 176, 180 

Sheraton,  Thomas,  cabinet  maker.  .  .  .  288 
Ship  Pictures,  Old-Time,  by  George 

Francis  Dow . 161 

Shreeves,  John,  artist . 131 

Silhouettes . 131 

Silhouettes — makers  of:  Edouart,  Aug¬ 
ust  . 138 

Silver  (for  individual  names  see  silver¬ 
smiths): — 

Boston . w . 184 

Boston  silversmiths . 287 

Bowls . 281 

Coffee  pot,  Empire . 280 

Flagon  by  Philip  Syng, 

August  front  cover,  55 

Fruit  bowl . 38 

Irish . 128 

Marks  on . 84 

New  York . 184 

Salt  cellar . 201 

Sheffield  plate . 184 

Silversmiths: — 

Allen.  John . 16,  18 

Boelen.  John  and  Hendrick . 137 

Burt,  John,  Benjamin,  and  Sam¬ 
uel . 137 

Cony,  John . 138 

Dummer,  Jeremiah . 18,  138 

Edwards.  John . 16,18, 138 

Fullerwhite . 84 

Hancock,  Joseph . 184 

Henchman,  Daniel . 184 

Hendricks,  Abasuerus . 184 

Hull,  John . 138, 184,  288 

Hurd,  Jacob,  Nathaniel,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  . 184 

Lamerie . 286 

Le  Roux,  Bartholomew,  and 

Charles . 286 

Newport,  R.  1 . 290 

New  York . 290,  291 

Philadelphia . 289 

Revere,  Paul . 287 

Sanderson,  Robert . 288 

Syng,  Philip,  .August  front  cover,  55 

Syng,  Philip,  2d . 55 

Syng,  Philip,  3d  ....  . . 55 

Syng,  Philip  and  Philip,  Jr . 289 

Van  Brugh,  Carol . . . 290 

Van  Dyke,  Peter  and  Richard.  .  .  290 

Vernon,  Samuel . 290 

Winslow,  Edward . 291 

Standing  Salt  cellar . 16,  17 

Tankard  or  cup . 85 

Smith,  George  D . 178,  179 

Smith,  George  &  Sons,  razor  makers  .  .  262 

Smith,  John  Raphael,  engraver . 80 

Smyrna  fire,  irreparable  loss  of  carpets,  223 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New 

England  Antiquities . 154 

Spinets . 184 

Spanish  Blonde  Lace,  by  Edgar  L. 

Ashley . 58 

Southbridge,  Mass.,  razors . 267 

Sower,  Christopher,  clockmaker . 288 

Spinner,  David,  potter .  .288 

Spode,  Josiah,  Josiah  the  second,  Josiah 

the  third,  potters . 288 

Sprimont,  Nicholas,  potter . 288 

Springfield,  Mass.,  pistols  from . 175 

Stalker,  John . 65 

Stanfield,  artist . 275 

Standfield,  Mrs.  T.  E . 268 

Staniforth,  Parkin  &  Co . 262 

Stevenson,  Andrew  and  Ralph,  potters,  288 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis . 274 

Stewart  &  Hyde,  book  publishers . 179 

Stiegel,  Henry  W’illiam,  glass  maker.  .  .  289 

Stimpson.  H.  H.,  stove  maker . 30 

Stoddard,  Rev.  Soloman . 18,  201 

Stoke-on-Trent . 287 

Storrs,  Samuel  and  Samuel,  Jr . 76 

Stove,  The  Franklin,  by  W.  W.  Kent,  27 
Stubbs  .Joseph,  potter . 289 


Sunderland  potteries . 268,  269,  270 

Swain,  Abraham,  furniture  designer.  .  289 
Syng,  Philip,  Philip  2d,  Philip  3d,  sil¬ 
versmiths.  .  .  August  front  cover,  55,  289 


T 

Talbot,  Miss  Laura  R . 105 

Talfourd,  Thomas  Noon . 275 

Tappit-Hen . 2ii 

Tayloe,  Col.  John . n8 

Taylor,  Jacob,  almanac  maker . 35 

Tent-Stitch  Work,  by  Helen  Bowen. 257 

Terry,  Eli,  clockmaker . 184,  289 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  Christmas  books, 

276, 277 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel . 259,  260 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  almanac  maker . 34 

Thomas,  Seth,  clockmaker . 289 

Thomaston,  Conn . 289 

Thompson  &  Barber,  razor  makers .  .  .  267 

Tiedemann,  Mrs.  C.  D . 268 

Tijou,  Jean,  iron  worker . 289 

Titmarsh,  Mr.  M.  A . 276 

Thomas,  Robert  B.,  almanac  maker .  34,  35 
Thompson,  Benjamin,  Count  Rumford,  28 

Thumb,  Tom . 25,  26, 104 

Toft,  Thomas,  potter . 289 

Toland,  John  C . 111,112 

Tompion,  Thomas,  clock  and  watch 

maker . 183,  289 

Torrey,  Julia  W.,  Some  Early  Vari¬ 
ants  of  the  Windsor  Chair . 107 

Tourists’  Guide . 41,85 

Tucker,  Thomas,  potter . 289 

Tucker,  William  Ellis,  potter . 289 

Tulley,  John,  almanac  maker . 33,  34 

Turner,  artist . 128,  129 

Turner,  John,  John  Jr.,  and  William, 

potters . 290 

Tyler’s  Point,  Pa . 287 


U 

Updike,  Daniel  Berkeley,  author . 180 

Usher,  John,  book  publisher . 178 

.  V 

Vail,  Theodore  N . 274 

Van  Brugh,  Carol,  silversmith . 290 

Van  Duzer,  Henry  Sayre . 276,  277 

Van  Dyck,  artist . 80 

Van  Dyke,  Peter  and  Richard,  silver¬ 
smiths  . 290 

Varden,  Dolly . 225 

Venetian  lace, 

19.  20.  21,  22,  24, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159 

Vermont,  hooked  rug  fro r  . 198 

Vernet,  Joseph,  and  Sons,  Anton,  Fred¬ 
eric  and  Francois,  artists . 163 

Vernon,  Samuel,  silversmith . 290 

Voorhies,  Mrs.  A.  H . 118 

W 

Wade,  Robert,  razor  maker . 264,  267 

Wade  &  Butcher,  razor  makers . 267 

Walbridge,  W.  S.,  author . 38 

Wales,  japanning  done  in . 65 

Wall,  John,  potter . 290 

Warburton.  Thomas,  razor  maker.  .  .  .263 

Wareham,  Rev.  John . 18 

Washington,  Battersea  enamel  knob  de¬ 
sign . 73,  74 

Washington,  name  on  razors . 262 

Washington,  D.  C . 118 

Washington,  Gen.  and  Mrs . 126 

Water  used  in  tempering  steel  for  ra¬ 
zors  . 267 

W  eatherwise' s  almanac . 35 

Webb,  John,  architect . 29c 

Webster's  almanac . 34 

Wedgwood,  Josiah . 183,  268,  290 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,  Thomas,  and 

Thomas,  potters . 290 

Wells,  Gabriel,  publisher . 180 

West,  Benjamin  F.,  artist . 162 

Whieldon,  Thomas,  potter . 290 

Whitman,  John . 201 

Whittemore,  Nathaniel,  almanac  maker  34 

Wigstead,  Henry,  illustrator . 225 

Willard,  Aaron,  clock  maker . 290 

Willard,  Benjamin,  clock  maker . 290 

Willard,  Simon,  clock  maker . 291 

William  and  Mary . 286 

Winslow,  Edward,  silversmith . 291 

Wistar,  Caspar  and  Richard,  glass 

manufacturers . 291 

Wood,  Aaron,  potter . 291 

Wood,  Enoch,  potter . 291 

Wood,  Ralph,  potter . 291 

Wood,  candelabra,  carved . 83 

W’oodcarvers:— 

Gibbons,  Grinling . 83, 183 

Mclntire,  Thomas . 287 

Woodhouse,  Samuel  W.,  Jr . 10 

Woodhouse,  S.  W.,  Jr.,  and  Horace 
H.  F.  Jayne,  A  Unique  Early  Colo¬ 
nial  Salt . 16, 17 

Woolworth,  T.  A.,  artist . 128, 130 

Worcester,  Mass . 104 

Wostenholm,  George . 267 

Wostenholm,  George  &  Son,  razor 
makers . 267 


Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  architect, 

183, 287, 291 


Ptrtftftap  ffiftankg  &  2|oltfcrap  Greeting# 


o 


JV  birthdays  it  is  more  blessed  to  receive  compliments  than  to  indulge  in 
self-glorification.  Antiques,  therefore,  wishes  merely  to  advise  its 
friends  that,  with  this  December  number,  it  completes  its  second  volume 
and,  hence,  the  first  year  ol  its  existence  as  a  magazine. 


Antiques  came  into  the  world  with  a  considerable  heritage  of  worthy 
ambitions  and  high  ideals.  Twelve  months  have  not  seen  all  the  ambitions 
realized  or  many  of  the  ideals  shattered.  The  former  circumstance  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  inward  failings;  the  latter  to  an  unexampled  warmth  of 
welcome  and  loyalty  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  public. 


It  thus  seems  appropriate  that  this  firSt  birthday  should  be  signalized  by 
a  word  of  very  sincere  thanks  to  contributors,  readers,  and  advertisers, 
whose  generosity  of  thought  and  deed  has  glorified  the  task  of  publish¬ 
ing,  with  the  aura  of  friendly  personal  helpfulness. 


ANTIQUES  regrets  that  with  a  subscription  list  that  has  increased  seven¬ 
fold  from  the  initial  group,  it  has  not  been  able  to  supply  all  its  more 
recent  subscribers  with  the  complete  files  which  they  have  a  flattering 
way  of  requesting. 

hi  he  first  number ,  that  for  January,  1922,  is  out  of  print  and,  appar¬ 
ently,  unobtainable.  Of  the  other  numbers  of  Volume  I,  there  remain 
perhaps  100  sets.  Some  numbers  of  Volume  II  show  signs  of  running 
short.  But  approximately  200  sets  are  available. 

‘This  is  more  or  less  confidential  information.  At  the  present  rate  of 
absorption,  there  will  soon  be  no  back  numbers  of  Volume  I  or  Volume 
II  to  be  had.  If  there  is  any  benefit  in  this  knowledge,  Antiques  believes 
that  it  belongs  to  present  readers  and  subscribers. 

So  much  fior  the  past.  Into  the  year  that  lies  before  it,  Antiques  looks 
with  happy  confidence.  And  to  the  ever-widening  circle  of  its  friends  it 
would  extend,  together  with  the  expression  of  birthday  gratitude,  its  own 
felicitations  and  good  wishes  for  Christmas  and  for  the  days  beyond. 


ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  c 'jtvenue ,  Boston,  ass. 


An  Elizabethan  Piece 


The  court  cupboard  held  a 
very  important  position  in  the 
furnishing  of  Elizabethan  man¬ 
sions.  The  word  “court”  was 
used  in  opposition  to  the  word 
" livery.”  The  court  cupboard 
held  all  the  wines,  dry  foods, 
and  candles  used  by  the  lord 
and  lady  of  the  manor,  while 
the  livery  cupboard  was  used 
for  the  servants’  supplies. 

The  Elizabethan  court  cup¬ 
board  illustrated  here  is  of  an 
unusually  small  size.  In  per¬ 
fect  condition,  it  is  made  of 


oak  inlaid  with  holly  and  bog 
oak.  The  Roman  arch  and 
columns  are  used  in  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  sections. 
The  carving  is  very  character¬ 
istic  of  the  period  and  is  re¬ 
peated  on  the  balustrade  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  panels. 

You  will  find  other  unusual 
and  remarkable  things  on  dis¬ 
play  on  our  third  floor. 

Our  director  has  recently 
returned  from  a  very  success 
ful  trip  through  England  and 
the  Continent. 


Shreve,*  Crump  and  Low  Company 

j,  Founded  in  1800 

Jewelers,  Jfrat  eh  makers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

1-17  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


(c  mt,  S..  C.  &  L.  Co. 
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